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NOTICES. 

Several communications have reached us this month which could not he noticed, 
9wing to the late date when they were received. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. ^ 

A WORK which, like ours, concerns itself principally with the pdlitiiBa pf 
a remote dependency of the empire, may be presumed to be so far discoUt^ 
nected With those at home, as to be in a condition safely to profess neatra^ 
lity between parties, ^and to ^xpect credit for sincerity in this professioii. 
Those public writers, whose position and relations draw them into tha.Tprte^ 
of the political contentions which are constantly raging in this ooimtlryi aj^ 
of necessit}' belligerents, and, whatever be their inclinations, are oonstrprtliied 
by motives of expediency and prudence to embrace the cause of one part^ 
or another. To attempt or alFect to be neutral, when they enter upoa 
the fervid arena of political discussion, would be not less rash and foofii!^ 
than if a zealot were to dash into the midst of an excited election-mob, and 
denounce impartially the cause of each set of partizans : lie would probably 
get his head broken most impartially by both. 

Although none can deny that the principles of administration in our dis- 
tant possessions, and especially in British India, must be materially influ- 
enced by those adopted at home, and that every new impulse given to tbp 
grand machinery of government at the centre must be felt at its remotest 
extremities, we rarely, on that plea, intermeddle with home^flolil^s, stnotly! 
so called. Upon some occasions, however, we have felt ourselve^^ call^ 
upon to do so ; and feeling tSe prese^ state of things to portend a o£is,i^ : 
^e aflairs of the country, we now again dejjfert from our general rule. It 
is not because we have the presumption to think that an essay upon dolws- 
tic politics in this Journal will or should command greater attention thnii 
the able disquisitions which distinguish the periodical literature of the pre- 
sent day, that we volunteer one ; but the writers of those disquisitions, what- 
ever be their talents, are avowedly partizans,— there never, perhaps, was a 
period when our vehicles of political writing were so distinctly arra}»ed in 
adverse phalanxes,— -and partizans take unconsciously extreme and peoulillir ^ 
views of all questions involving points of faith and doctrine. A writer, 
therefore, who really stands aloof from the rival interests, and who ©an 
oalmly review the subjects of contention abstracted from matters whictl^ 
awaken discordant feelings, possesses a qualification of essential value, and 
which more than compensates for any comparative deficiency in other qm^-> 
His mind will not be diverted and his judgment perplexed by thi; 
snb^etiei which practised advocates know howto employ, bo^ 
VoL.24.No.93. B ' 
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when they enforce right, and when they make wrong wear the semblance 
of right ; but he will arrive at his cohclusions by the aid of reason and com- 
mon sense alone. 

The new Parliament, though summoned at a critical juncture in party 
affairs, has been elected under circumstances not, in other respects, calcu- 
lated to produce excitement. It is not the result of any special appeal f; the 
constituency ; the late Parliament became extinct in the ordinary course of 
thibgs, as much as if it had run out its legal term; and although the consti- 
tution of the new Sovereign’s Cabinet will necessarily depend upon that of 
the new Parliament, this consequence is incidental merely ; the question 
was not formally propounded to the electors in such a shape as when some 
great public measure, such as the Reform Act, is in contemplation, respect- 
ing which specifically it is expedient to collect the sense of the country. 
The election has put to the test, on this occasion, as it must on all occasions, 
the relative popularity, amongst the constituency, of the two opposite par- 
ties, those who are ‘‘in power," as the phra^se is, and those who are out; 
the former being, at this moment, termed the Reform or Liberal party, the 
latter the Conservative party, for the term “ Tory" is discarded, as a term 
of reproach. Each of these parties profess to square their views and policy 
by precisely the same rules and principles, namely, loyalty to the 'J’hrone, 
attachment to the Established Church, and a desire to strengthen our exist- 
ing institutions by the cautious introduction of such judicious reforms as 
shall secure that object. These are the principles professed by both the 
antagonistical parties ; the real ground of difference between them, tliere- 
forc, is, as to the manner in which those fundamental principles are to be 
brought into practical operation. 

The isolated debateablc topics touched upon in the speeches of the can- 
didates (which, though delivered orally before assemblages consisting of a 
proportion of nineteen-twentieths of non-electors to one-twentieth of the 
real constituency, are in effect addressed to the constituent bodies), are 
Church-property, the government of Ireland, the Poor Law : there were 
other topics, but they are not of sufficient prominence to require notice. It 
is with respect to these subjects, therefore, that the popularity of the present 
Ministers was to be tried. 

The last of the three, namely, the Poor Law Amendment Act, ought to 
be left entirely out of consideration ; for, although it has been employed on 
the hustings as a party question, to the discomfiture, perhaps, of a few candi- 
dates, it is really not a question upon which the two parties are divided. 
Men of all political views supported and still defend the law, the opponents 
of which rather object to its practical working, which admits of easy regu- 
lation, than to its principle. The serious evils attendant upon the old Poor 
Law were universally felt, and a revision of that law was loudly called for 
from one end of the country to the other. If the new law has not given 
satisfaction to all, it is not more unfortunate than state measures in which 
perfection was far more easily attainable. The framers of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, which was to correct a vicious system grown almost inve- 
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terate, had to reconcile two conflicting objects, — to provide adequate suc- 
cour for the real pauper, and to guard the property of the community from 
lieing preyed upon by the idle and profligate. Experience alone, whilst it 
ascertains the defects of the new law, can suggest the proper remedies. 

We come then to consider the two main questions upon which the policy 
of tly present Ministry is assailed; and first, that of Church property. 
The p^rty who now direct the helm of Government contend that Parlia- 
ment possesses a paramount authority over the property of the Church, atid 
where any part of it is available, can apply it to secular purposes; and 
they profess to assume this as a fundamental principle in the reforms and 
changes which may be required in the fabric and institutions of the Church. 
On the other hand, their opponents, though they do not deny the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament in the abstract over property of all kinds, yet virtually 
limit it in respect to Church and Corporation property generally, by assi- 
milating the latter tc^pnvate property, which, in a certain sense, Parliament 
cannot meddle with. Did nft other considerations intrude themselves, the 
point in dispute would hardly deserve discussion, because it is a (pieslion not 
of right, but of expcdicnc) ; and it can hardly be denied, that if the good 
of the w'hole community imperatively demanded that the estate of one private 
gentleman should be taken from him and given to another, the paramount 
authority would not only be entitled, but Ibound to make the transfer. But 
the real issue in the f|uesfion is considered by the Conservative party to be, 
whether or not there shall be an Established Churoli, — that is, a form of 
religion connected with and especially protected by the State. I’he great 
increase in the numbers of the various denominations of Dissenters through- 
out the country, who are united upon one point alone — hostility to the 
Established Church — raises apprehensions in the minds of many of its advo- 
cates, lest one concession should lead to many; lest the outworks of the 
Church being carried one after another, the citadel should fall, and the 
‘^voluntary principle," though now disclaimed by the Government, should be 
forced upon it. 

Even these apprehensions, however, would not probably excite a fierce 
resistance to the recognition of an abstract principle, were it not capable 
of being reduced to immediate experiment, and intended to be so employed, 
in a part of the empire, the circumstances of which, with reference to this 
question, are very peculiar. In Ireland, where the great bulk of the peo- 
ple are Roman Catholics, the Protcsiant Established Church is largely and 
unequally endowed from contributions exacted from the Catholic as well as 
the Protestant ; the revenues of its dignitaries being mostly exjiended in 
England. Nothing seems more reasonable and equitable, than that, if 
the Roman Catholic population, who have a clergy of their own to support, 
be not exempted altogether from contribution to an establishment from 
whence they derive no advantage, and which is an avowed object of aver- 
sion to them, its revenues should be restricted to the narrowest limits con- 
sistent with the spiritual wants of the Protestant population, and the surplus 
be applied to purposes of general utility. If the Parliament, therefore, have 
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the right to deal with the possessions of the Church, and if this be a case in 
which reason and equity call for its interference, it follows that the policy 
which the Government has pursued in this matter, and which seems to be 
moderate in its extent and guarded in its character, cannot be objected to 
but upon such high doctrines as are now exploded. 

But it must be confessed, that there are considerations applying t6 this 
question which tend greatly to qualify astonishment at the opposition, which 
thb Ministerial policy with respect to the Irish Church has met with from 
disinterested quarters. Catholicism with us, though now depressed, was 
once dominant; its votaries must, therefore, be presumed, from natural 
motives, to be desirous of recovering the ground they have lost ; the priest- 
hood have, in former times, and there is good reason to suppose that their 
character is not altered in this respect, aimed at exorbitant secular power, 
and a sway over the minds and actions of their followers utterly irrecon- 
cileable with the political and moral amelioration oif the latter. These 
qualities, superadded to the intrinsic demerits of the Catholic creed in the 
eyes of a Protestant, render it highly impolitic to encourage Catholicism 
amongst such a population as that of Ireland; and it is contended that, to 
curtail the power and influence of the Protestant Church, and to alienate 
any part of its revenues for secular objects, would inevitably increase the 
power and influence of the Catholic clergy over their slavish followers, who 
would continue to be the passive instruments of sellish political agitators. 
Meanwhile, the progress of the Protestant faith in that country will be 
obstructed by the indirect discouragement of the Government and by the 
active hostility of its opponents; and the Dissenters and other enemies of 
the Church in England will be incited to renew their attacks upon the esta- 
blishment, on pretexts which cannot well be resisted when once the inviola- 
bility of Church possessions is invaded. 

Taking it for granted, however, that all these consequences will be the 
fruit of the projected reform of the Irish Church, which is conceding a 
great deal, they ought not to be an impediment to a measure which is both 
just and necessary. If every legislative act must be suspended or relin- 
quished through fear of some remote evil consequences which may possibly 
How from it, legislation must stand still, for no measure could be devised of 
which it might not be predicated, that it may or even will produce evil. It 
is one of the commonest axioms in logic, that you cannot argue against 
the use of a thing, because it may be abused. One of the special duties of a 
government is to watch and check the development of such pernicious fruits 
as the perverse ingenuity of man may gather from the purest schemes of 
policy. But whilst the prospect of possible evil should not retard a just 
and necessary measure, delay is often the cause of its hasty and injurious 
adoption. The pertinacious refusal of reasonable concession to the Catholics 
of Irelpd, perhaps, precipitated their entire emancipation ; repugnance to 
the correction of notorious abuses in our representative system led, as Mr. 
Huskisson predicted, to change upon a larger scale than had been ever 
demanded by reformers. In like manner, a too obstinate resistance to Irish 
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Church reform may only keep back the tide until it is strong enough to 
break down all barriers, and then the flood will be carried beyond the pru- 
dent line to which timely concession might have confined it. 

On the subject of any organic changes in the Established Church, which 
would sever it from the State, the friends' of the establishment are exempted 
from filarm by the positive declarations of the Ministers themselves, who 
disclaim all views of that kind. If it were to appear that a fair majority 
of the people— of the representatives and the represented — desired such •a 
change, it could not be withstood ; but sure we are, that it would be a 

heavy blow ” to religion itself. Many judicious and sensible Dissenters, 
whilst they complain of the hardship of being taxed for the support of the 
established clergy, have discernment enough to foresee the mischievous 
results of disconnecting the State altogether from a particular form of wor- 
ship, and of dissolving an alliance which enlists habit and prejudice, those 
tyrants of the humanimind, in the cause of religion and its duties. This 
is a matter, however, which is* too grave and too exteiisi' e to be treated of 
as an incidental point in a political essay. 

The Ministry has been most loudly and most effectively assailed, during 
the elections, upon the ground of their Irish policy, which is based upon the 
jirinciple of conciliating the Catholic party. If it were demonstrably true, 
that the Government have virtually surrendered all their power and patron- 
age in Ireland to Mr. O’Connell, and that this person is actuated by.motives 
purely selfish, and intent upon objects hostile to the welfare of the empire, 
then, indeed, the present Ministers would deserve all the hard things said 
of them on this score, and have, in fact, betrayed their trust. But impartial 
men will look at the subject in a very difterent point of view, and however 
they may lament that Mr. O’Connell should possess a power too great for 
a subject safely to be entrusted with, they will confess that the course pursued 
by the Government is the only one which reason and experience show to be 
adequate to reduce that power, whilst its exercise is restricted within legal 
bounds. Mr. O’CenneH’s present position is a standing reproach upon the 
jiast policy of Irish rule. But for the partial and exclusive principles 
hitherto acted upon by the Government of Ireland, he might have been 
distinguished only as a successful pleader at the Irish bar. If the gratitude 
of his countrymen has clothed Mr. O’Connell with a power and an influ- 
ence of which the Government cannot divest him, and which he offers to 
place at their disposal, on conditions not inconsistent with the interests of the 
community, where is the baseness or treachery of employing him as an ally 
in the humane and politic work of tranquillizing a harassed country, and at 
the same time testing the sincerity of his views? 

This summary notice of the principal topics of home policy which occu- 
pied the late Parliament, which have been mooted in election speeches, 
and which will be discussed in the new House of Commons, leads us to 
conclude that there will be an approximation of parties, which will be more 
favourable to the progre.ss of public business than could be expected if they 
were so nicely balanced in point of numbers as the newspaper-tables repre- 
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sent. Supposing that the members of the new House of Commons were 

really divisible, as pretended, into two classes, Ministerialists ” and 

Conservatives,” the near equipoise of numbers on all great questions 
would be productive of infinite inconvenience. The accidental attendance 
of an additional one or two on either side, or the temporary absence from 
a division of a hungry member in the salons of the housekeeper, or of a 
sleepy one in the gallery, might affirm or negative a measure of vital impor- 
tance. 

Another circumstance which affords a good diagnostic of the character of 
the new House, is the exclusion of some members of the late House who 
entertained extreme and speculative opinions. It is unnecessary to name 
the individuals referred to ; but it must have been observed, that their ambi- 
tious advocacy of peculiar and impracticable doctrines tended to sectionize 
the House, and materially to impede public business. Their exclusion, 
moreover, removes another obstacle to the coahtioij of the independent 
members who are nominally arranged on opposite sides. 

^ From the composition of the new Parliament, therefore, which has been 
returned without unusual excitement amongst the constituency — from the 
principles of home policy avowed by the Ministers— -and from past expe- 
rience of the inconveniences attending a bare majority in the House of 
Commons, on one side, and a decided majority in the House of Lords, on 
tlic other— -the opinion seems to gain ground, tfiat there will be a coalition 
Ministry, to the formation of which there are but few real impediments; 
and the very guarded language of Lord Durham’s letter favours the suppo- 
sition that he will be the negociator and umpire. These are, however, but 
random conjectures. 

In speaking of the new Parliament, we must not overlook the statements 
which have been made by both parties of the extent to which, it is said, 
bribery and influence, or intimidation, have been carried in the late elec- 
tions ; because, if these statements be true, they would not only affect all 
conclusions drawn from the apparent equilibrium of parties, but would seem 
to render necessary some plan to counteract the evil. Nothing, indeed, is 
more common than to hear a losing candidate attribute Ins defeat to undue 
practices on the part of his opponent ; it is a convenient salve wherewith to 
heal the wounds of self-esteem ; but specific facts have been published, and 
the generality of the complaint is a sufficient reason for believing that it is 
not groundless. The remedy suggested is the vote by ballot.” 

We candidly acknowledge that when the reform of our representative 
system took jilace — when “influence,” which was defended, as a legitimate 
source of power, in the House of Commons, by Paley and others, was 
abolished, and when the elective franchise was so much extended as to in- 
clude dependent and needy persons — secret voting appeared to us to be an 
essential part of the new measure ; and this, it seems, was the opinion of 
some members of the Reform Cabinet. It wears very much the air of a 
mockery to give to certain classes of the population what is termed a “ boon,” 
which they cannot enjoy either to their own satisfaction or to the benefit 
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of the community. Experience has proved what an ordinary degree of dis- 
cernment in human character would have suggested beforehand, that where 
interest and duty lead into different paths, a very large proportion of man- 
kind cannot resist the fascinations of the former, especially where responsi- 
bility, the safeguaid of all moral obligation, is imperfect. There are probably 
some Electors who think they violate no moral principle in parting with 
their o\vn vote for a consideration, positive or negative, present or future. 
A system of secret voting would obviously throw many obstacles in the w^y 
of such corrupt bargains, w'hilst it would protect the honest voter from being 
puru lied for doing right. 

Many objections arc urged against the scheme of secret voting, but 
there is one only which appears to us entitled to any weight. Our present 
representative system is founded upon the basis of universal responsibility ; 
the representatives arc responsible to the constituency, and the constituen- 
cies are, or ought to l>e, responsible to the non-electors and to the country. 
No man ought to he screened from responsiblity w-ho exercises any act on 
behalf of others as well as himself. I’lie vote by ballot, however, would 
put an end to all responsibility on the part of the constituencies. Were it 
clear that secret voting would effectually stop every species of bribery and 
unfair influence, the absence of accountability inthc voters might be tolerated 
as a theoretical evil merely. But reflection will suggest a variety of expe- 
dients by which, wuth very little ingenuity, votes placed in a ballot-box 
might be purchased before-hand, or rewarded or punished afterwards, 
'riie same argument, in favour of the ballot, which is used in respect to 
electors, would apply, with less force it is true, to the representatives : why 
should they not vote in secret, if secret voting be so effectual a security 
against the operation of influence, as to neutralize the virtue of responsibi- 
lity ? There is scarcely a member in the house who and whose family con- 
nexions have not some interests which may be silently and secretly advanced 
or retarded by their votes, which influence would be as effectually checked 
by ballot-voting, as that of a w'ealthy customer over a petty tradesman who 
has a voice in a borough: }et w'ould any one consent to exchange for 
secret voting in Parliament, the exposure of its members to that public scru- 
tiny, which grows more searching every day, from the conviction that it is 
the only means by which men wdio are entrusted with public duties can bo 
held to a faithful discharge of them ? If a man has not that degree of inde- 
pendence or firmness, which will enable him to exercise his elective right 
boldly in the face of the world, he is as much incapacitated, virtually, as if 
he did not possess a legal qualification to vote. The ballot may relieve the 
fears of a few timid persons, but it will afford a specious and selfish indepen- 
dence only ; it will enable a person to vote as he pleases, but it will not 
compel him to vote as he ought. 

This is our only objection to that favourite panacea, the ballot. It is of 
sufficient weight, in our opinion, to overbalance the advantages attending 
that mode of voting; but we should, nevertheless, not be surprised to find 
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that the advocates of the ballot in the new House of Commons have greatly 
increased in numbers. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that a crisis in public affairs, of no 
dangerous character, is approaching; that there will be a fusion of political 
parties and of their leaders, and that the work of legislation in the new 
Parliament will advance in the route of safe and constitutional reford. 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : The truth of a somewhat hackneyed sentiment of a deep student of human 
nature — “There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune *’--must be familiar to the mind of every one who has paid 
any attention to the events of his own life, or to the hiistory of those around 
him. Nor is the application of the sentiment confined to individuals alone, 
for there is scarcely a nation which has risen to any degree of we^th or power, 
the annals of which do not exemplify this great truth. In modern times, we 
have a splendid evidence of this description before us, in the extraordinary 
empire established by Great Britain on the continent of Asia. Little more 
than half a century has been occupied in maturing that dominion from its 
infancy to its present extent and grandeur; and it is impossible to view this 
magnificent fabric without a desire to investigate the means by which it has 
been reared. 

Limiting our view to finite causes only, it is evident that the concurrence of 
fortunate circumstances was improved and skilfully applied by a few of those 
eminent statesmen who successively held the reins of government in India. 
Among them the Marquess Wellesley stands pre-eminent; and although I have 
so lately addressed you on the despatches of that distinguished nobleman, the 
publication of the third and fourth volumes, which I have since seen, induces 
me to return to the subject, from an anxious desire to direct the public atten- 
tion to these important documents. 

The two preceding volumes embrace events of unquestionable interest, and 
display his Lordship’s talents in an eminent degree ; but the field for their 
exercise was comparatively limited, being confined to few objects, though in 
themselves demanding sagacity, judgment, and energy of purpose. It was 
reserved for these subsequent volumes to demonstrate the extent of those 
powers of mind which, under Providence, contributed to place our empire in 
India in a position of security and dignity it had never till then attained. 

These volumes develope throughout a series of events of so singular a 
character, that it is difficult to carry to the mind of the European reader any 
thing like a correct idea of them — this difficulty arises from the peculiar 
character of the nation which figures so prominently in these pages. No com- 
munity in Europe of either ancient or modern times presents any resemblance 
to that extraordinary people (the Maharattas) either in manners, customs, or 
the form of their government. From time immemorial, they have been consi- 
dered a race of freebooters. Their predatory habits (so long as the Moham- 
medan Government remained in full vigour) were confined to contributions on 
travellers in some petty states ; but from the date of the decline of the Mogul 
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empire, they extended their depredations to whole kingdoms ; and have, since 
the death of Sevajee, the founder of their greatness, been considered the 
scourge of India. The conquests they achieved from the Moguls enabled a 
few of their leaders to form slates of considerable power and military strength; 
and then again, from the obvious advantages of the arrangement, agreed to form 
a confederacy among themselves, with a nominal sovereign acknowledged as 
the l^al head of the confederacy or empire. The chieftains composing this 
confederacy were the Pcishwah (the first in rank and nominal head of the 
empire), the Rajah of Benares, Scindiah, and Holkar. Among a communJly 
of confederates, who were never scrupulous in robbing each other, in the 
absence of other game, any thing like order or subordination could hardly be 
expected to exist for any length of time ; accordingly, we find that, unless 
occupied, as a body, in attacking, and levying contributions on, their rich neigh- 
bours, they were incessantly engaged in hostilities with each other. Whenever 
the person who exercised the office of pcishwah happened to be a man of supe- 
rior abilities and energy of character, the affiiirs of the empire were conducted 
with tolerable moderation and regularity ; but the accession to that office of a man 
of moderate abilities or imbecility, was the signal for commotion and rebellion — 
sometimes one of the chieftains obtaining the ascendancy, sometimes another. 
In their contests for power, and the confusion necessarily arising from them, 
the territories of the Company and the Nizam were frequently disturbed, and 
occasionally plundered ; it became an important object with the British gover- 
nor to check these disorders without entering into hostilities, and the means 
most likely to accomplish that object appeared to be an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Pcishwah, the chief of the confederacy. Repeated efforts 
had been made to induce the Peishwah to enter into a subsidiary alliance with 
the British Government, but from that inherent jealousy of our power enter- 
tained by every Asiatic state, that prince uniformly rejected every proposal of 
this kind. The urgent necessity, however, of such an alliance, became so 
evident, that Lord Wellesley determined to let no opportunity escape of effect- 
ing the object. It could not escape his judgment and foresight, that the com- 
motions in the Maharatta empire, so long as they were permitted to continue, 
would constantly afford the most iavourablc opportunities to the government 
of France in carrying on its intrigues for the subversion of our power, either 
by introducing a military force in aid of one or other of the contending chiefs, 
or by French officers entering their service to form and discipline their troops; 
indeed, one of the chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, had already in his service 
a formidable army, under the command of M. Perron, a Frenchman, in the 
highest state of efficiency, and with a powerful artillery. The position of this 
force, on the most vulnerable part of our north-western frontier, rendered it 
particularly formidable, and its removal or destruction essentially necessary to 
our security. The influence which Scindiah derived from this force enabled 
him to acquire a dangerous ascendancy in the Maharatta councils ; and he had, 
in fact, usurped the government of Poonah, and established himself in the 
capital, and thus virtually exercised an authority dangerous to the balance of 
power among the other confederate chieftains. It might have been expected, 
that the Pcishwah, under the pressure of Scindiah’s violence and tyrannical 
abuse ot the power he had usurped, would naturally look to foreign aid for the 
recovery of his legal rights and power; and the British Government being the 
only power capable of affording such assistance, he applied for it, but under 
conditions which rendered it inadmissible. In the mean time, another compe- 
titor for the power which the Peishwah had lost appeared in the person of 
Astat.Journ. N.8.V0L.I? J.No.PB. C 
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Jeswunt Rcw Holkar, who, having deposed his brother, usurped the govern- 
ment ; and os one act of injustice generally leads to others of a similar des- 
cription, Holkar, who had assembled a large military force, determined to 
contend for the supremacy with his rival Scindiah, and inarched his army for 
that purpose to Poonah, and here the interest of these despatches commences. 

In whichever shape the question presented itself to his Lordship’s mind, 
difficulties of no common description beset his path; to leave these tulbnlcnt 
characters to settle their differences among themselves would have ended in 
otie of the parties acquiring a preponderance dangerous to our security ; for, 
with the additional power obtained by the destruction of bis rival, the success- 
ful chief would be tempted to measure his strength with the British Govern- 
ment, and thus bring on a struggle for our very existence, which must, even 
if we came out of the contest victorious, be attended with a heavy expense in 
treasure, and the loss of many valuable lives. On the other hand, justice as 
well as humanity dictated the necessity of supporting the legal authority of the 
Peishwah against his rebellious feudatories; and a subsidiary force, which 
would constitute the main support of his power, appearo^l to be the best calcu- 
lated for securing to the British Governmeht a beneficial influence in the 
Maharatta empire, and enabling it to preserve trampiillity by affording to the 
Peishwah the means of coercing his feudatoiics, and compelling them to obey 
bis authority. We have abundant cause to rejoice, that in a ciisis in which so 
many important consequences to our empire weic involved, the national inte- 
rests and character were placed under the guidance of a statesman eminently 
fitted to maintain both in tlicir proud pre-eminence. The alternative most 
consistent with our national dignity was that which Lord Wellesley adopted — 
to throw the weight of the Biilish jiower on the side of legitimate authority — 
and an opportunity soon presented itself, to carry that determination into 
effect. On the 25ili October 1802, the combined armies of the Peishwah and 
Scindiah engaged the army of Holkar, near Poonah, which ended in the total 
defeat of the former, and tlic flight of the Peishwah ; and it is a proud triumph 
for our national character, that the sovereign of a nation hostile to our power, 
when abandoned by his own subjects, sought and obtained, in the hour of 
distress and danger, a secure refuge in British honour and humanity. 

The Peishwah (Baajec llao), convinced, from the known trcacheiy and vio- 
lence of both his rebellious feudatories, that he could exjicct neither justice 
nor mercy at their hands, determined on resorting in earnest to the assis- 
tance of the British Government for rccoveiing his throne and dominions; he 
accordingly, on the day of the battle, sent his minister to the British resident, 
desiring the establishment of a subsidiary force of six battalions, with their 
complement of artillery ; expressing, at the same time, an earnest desire that 
a general defensive alliance should he carried into effect, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period of time, between his Highness and the Hon. Company, And 
until measures could be matured for restoring him to llie throne, he retired to 
the Island of Bassein, under the protection of a British force, where a treaty 
was concluded between him and Lieut. Col. Close, the resident, on the 31 st 
December, and ratified by the Governor-gencrid on the day he received it. 

The comprehensiveinindof Marquess Wellesley saw at once the inestimable 
advantages to be derived from thi.s treaty, and he prepared the means for 
imjiroving those advantages to their fullest extent. With all the energy of his 
character, in conformity to instructions, which he had with great foresight and 
judgment furnished to the subordinate presidencies, with a view to such a crisis 
occurring, a large force advanced towards Poonah, under the command of the 
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Hon. Major-general Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. The Major-general, 
having arrived within the distance of a forced march from the city, received 
intelligence that the confederates meditated its destruction ; he accordingly 
determined to move forward, and marching in the night with his cavalry, 
arrived on the morning of the 25th April at Poonah, which was saved from 
destruction by his timely protection. 

The Peishwah, who had, after the treaty of Bassein w-as signed, retired to 
Bomba 3 i, now made arrangements for marching to Poonah, where he arrived 
on the 13th of May, and resumed his seat upon the musniid, amidst demoft- 
strations of the greatest joy from his subjects, and under salutes of the army 
under the Hon Major-general Wellesley. 

It could not be expected, that either Scindiah, the Rajah of Berar, or 
Holkar, would view these transactions with inditrcrcncc or with cordial satis- 
faction. The ascendancy in the councils of the Maharatta empire, which the 
British Government would necessarily assume by the presence of its subsidiary 
force at the capital, would at once put a stop to their extravagant and ambi- 
tious views, and dimiiTish, in a^reat measure, their ability to continue those 
distuibance.s so often excited uy their intrigues and contention for power. 
Accordingly, in direct contradiction to their repeated declaration, that the 
treaty concluded between the Biitish Government and the Peishwah contained 
no stipulations injurious to their interests, Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, the 
two principal chieftains in the Maharatta empire, combined their armies, with 
the intention of subverting the treaty by force : and the subsecpicnt conduct 
of these chieftains disjdays, in a remarkable degree, that intrigue and treachery 
so inherent in the Maharatta character. Although the tieaty of Bassein not 
only contained no stipulation injurious to any chieftain, but guaranteed the 
just rights of all the members of the empire, Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
entered into an alliance for the purpose of commencing hostilitie.s against 
the British Government. They assembled their armies on the frontier, but, 
until their measures were matured for the attack, they repeatedly |)rofesscd 
their amicable intentions. 

It has been much a subject of accusation against the Marque^^s Wellesley, 
that the acts of his government tlis()laycd a constant tendency to war and con- 
quest; but no charge of this characler ever received such ample refutation as 
the one in question has in these pages. Notwithstanding the rej)eated proofs 
Lord Wellesley had obtained of the hostile intentions of these chiefs, he 
addressed to each letteis which are remarkable for forbearance and moderation. 
In the one to the Rajah of Berar ([lage 101), after enclosing a letter addressed 
by that chief to the miyister of the Ni/am, Lord Wellesley expostulates with 
him, on his treacherous conduct, in the following language; “ Tt i.s my earnest 
desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord between you and the 
British Government, but the state of your mililar\ preparations and the intel- 
ligence of your march towards the territory of his highness the Ni/am, have 
compelled me to assemble a considerable bovly of British forces on the frontier 
of your dominions, as a lyeasure of neces^.ary precaution. It will depend on 
your conduct, whether tiie tics of friendshij) between the two states shall 
remain inviolate, or shall be dissolved. My wish is to preserve peace; but I 
will not suffer the just rights: of the British Government to be violated with 
impunity. You will attend to this friendly admonition, and hereafter you will 
receive with cordiality the communication which will be made to you by a 
respectable person, whom I propose to despatch to you, with the most explicit 
assurance of my regard and esteem.’* Here the olive branch is offered in a 
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spirit which cannot be misunderstood— it is not extorted by fear : the terras of 
dignified reproof in which it is conveyed, renders that supposition impossible, 
and the only conclusion which the Rajah could draw from the letter was, that 
Lord Wellesley offered him peace in the true sincerity of amity and friend- 
ship. The next extract which may he quoted in proof of his Lordship’s 
moderation, is one addressed to the Resident with Scindiah ; page 129, vol. iii. 

You are already in possession of the instructions of the Governor-general ?or the 
eventual negociations of the terms of a defensive alliance with Dowliit Rao Scindiah. 
Itiwill be proper on this occasion to renew the Governor-general’s propositions to 
Scindiah for that purpose, informing him that his Excellency is disposed either to 
admit him as a contracting party to the treaty of Bassein, or to conclude a separate 
subsidiary alliance with him, and stating to him the manifest advantages to the sta- 
bility of his government, and to the prosperity of his affairs, which the proposed 
connexion is calculated to secure. But if the dictates of an erroneous policy should 
induce Scindiah to reject those proposals, you will assure him that the British Govern- 
ment will not be offended at his refusal. That he is at liberty to remain entirely 
unconnected with the British power, and that this Government will continue to 
maintain the relations of amity and peace, which Ijavc so long subsisted between the 
two states, and to abstain from any attempt to injure his rights or control his inde- 
pendence, unless the circumstances of his conduct should compel the British Govern- 
ment to pursue an opposite course of measures. ^ 

You will at the same time apprise Scindiah of the determined resolution of the 
Governor-general to resist with the full force and energy of the British power any 
attempt on his part, or on that of any other power or state, to obstruct the operation 
of the treaty of Bassein, or to injure the interests of the British Government or of its 
allies ; and that the formation of any confederacy, or tlic prosecution of any military 
operation, on the part of Scindiah, in opposition to the repeated remonstrances of the 
British Government, will compel the adoption of measures of precaution on our part 
on every boundary of Scindiah’s dominion. 

The policy of blending an offer of peace with a distinct and frank warning 
of being ready to visit any hostile act with pronijit retaliation, evinces his 
Lordship’s wisdom and thorough knowledge of the native character; a simple 
profession of a desire to remain at peace, would have at once been construed 
into an admission of weakness, and very probably accelerated the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The course pursued by Lord Wellesley was that of a 
high and generous spirit ; and his .straight-forward and manly course affords a 
gratifying contrast to the treachery, falsehood, and low arts, practised by 
these Asiatic chiefs. Those arts were, however, too flimsy to elude the pene- 
trating sagacity of their antagonist ; for the Governor-general, though for a 
long time reluctant to credit the existence of conduct so abhorrent to his ideas 
of honour, was at length made sensible of the full extent of the confederacy 
which threatened his government, when proofs of the most decided character 
were produced, that the confederates had determined on hostilities the instant 
their preparations were completed, the Governor-general, with his usual 
powerful judgment, issued orders for carrying on operations upon a scale 
calculated to make a powerful impression on every point of the enemy’s terri- 
tories. 

On looking back to the period of the war with Tippoo, and the difficulty 
which the Marquess Wellesley experienced in equipping a force adequate to 
that object, and comparing those preparations with the magnificent scale of 
operations embraced in his Lordship’s instructions to Generals Lake and 
Wellesley on the occasion of the Maharatta campaign, the mind is irresistibly 
led to form an exalted idea of the extent to which the military strength and 
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resources of the empire had been improved in the short space of five years; 
nor is it possible to withhold from the noble Marquess the sole merit of these 
truly great results. 

The force assembled by Lord Wellesley was fully commensurate with the 
object to be gained, and distributed with that judgment and skill which distin- 
guished the political events of his administration. The principal armies were 
under^he personal command of Lake and Wellesley. The former advanced 
to the qpighbourhood of M, Perron’s force, which he was to attack and des- 
troy or disperse; the force under the command of the Hon. Major-general 
Wellesley* was opposed to the combined armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar. Powerful detachments were stationed at convenient intervals under 
Colonels Stevenson, Montresor, and Murray ; the whole amounting to 
35,000 men. The war was commenced by the lion. Major-general Wellesley, 
on the side of the Deccan, by the assault of the town of Ahmednugger, on the 
8th August 1803, and on the 11th the fortress of that name surrendered to 
the Major-general. On the 29th, the Commander-in-chief opened the cam- 
paign, on the side of Hindoostan, by the successful attack of the force under 
M. Perron, stationed at Coel. One brilliant victory now succeeded another, 
with such astonishing rapidity, together with the capture of the enemy’s nume- 
rous and important fortresses, that in the short space of four months, the 
confederates were glad to sue for peace on any terms. The negociations were 
conducted by tiic Hon. Major-general Wellesley ; and it may, perhaps, be 
expedient in this place to adduce another proof of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
moderation, and I may say, magnanimity. In his instructions to the Major 
General (page 508), in the event of terms of peace being solicited by the 
enemy, he distinctly declares, that “ It would neither be just, humane, nor 
honourable, to insist upon the reduction of Scindiah’s power to any extent 
unnecessary to secure the just objects of the war, together with the safety of 
the British power and its allies. The British Government will never deem any 
course of policy to be consistent with its wi.sdom and true interests, which is 
repugnant to the genuine dictates of justice, humanity, and honour. My 
duty requires me to employ every effort to reduce the power of the enemy 
within the bounds prescribed by the security of the interests committed to my 
charge, but it would be equally injurious to the glory and power of this Govern- 
ment, to prosecute war for the purpose of vengeance, and to urge the fall of 
a conquered enemy beyond the limits of our own safety and self-defence.” 
These are not the sentiments of a mind bent on war and conquest for their 
own sakes ; nor are they mere words of course, used for some temporary 
purposes; for they are strictly acted upon by the able negociator to whom 
they were addressed ; and accordingly, the Hon. Major-general Wellesley, in 
the true .spirit of these instructions, concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah of Berar, on the 17lh December, and with Dowlut Rao Scindiah on the 
30th of the same month ; in which he left those chieftains in a situation much 
inore favourable than they had any right to expect, and certainly greater than 
they deserved, from the use they made of their victor’s generosity; for, true 
to the genuine character of a Maharatta, only a few months elapsed ere both 
confederate.s, Scindiah and the Berar Rajah, resumed their treacherous pro- 
jects against that very power to who.se magnanimity in the hour of victory they 
owed their existence as sovereign independent chieftains. One would suppose, 
from the dreadful lesson they had so lately received, that they would hence- 
forward be particularly anxiou.s to avoid the resentment of a power which they 
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had so severely felt; but on that, as well as on every subsequent occasion up 
to the present hour, each contemptible little despot who is clothed with a 
little brief power, has fancied in his turn, that he is a match for our gigantic 
power, owing to that forbearance which our Government in India has been 
compelled to shew to its enemies, which, though founded on the noblest princi- 
ples, is constantly attributed to weakness, the only cause an Asiatm can 
possibly imagine for not crushing an enemy; hence arose that wide-spread 
treachery and combination, which displayed itself against the British |)ower at 
the close of a war unexampled for its brilliant success. It might be converted 
into a very salutary lesson to our Indian statesmen of the present day, if they 
would but seriously pay it that attention it merits, and |)rofit by it. 

The Marquess Wellesley, in conformity with those leading principles of lil)c- 
rality and justice which had uniformlv governed his public conduct, proceeded 
to settle the valuable territories acquired by the war, and their distribution 
among the allies of the British Government. Keeping strictly in view the 
principles of moderation and good faith, his Lordship bestowed very valuable 
possessions on the Peishwah and the Nizam, not as a m&ttcr of right, but as a 
gratuitous cession on the part of the Biitish Government. His Lordship also 
confirmed the Rajahs of Bhurt|)orc and Machery in the possession of their 
territories; besides a considerable territory actually bestowed on thcRanah of 
Gohud : it being intended, by binding these chiefs to the Government by 
ties of gratitude, to constitute them barriers along our western frontier of 
the River Jumna. The sequel will prove the utter inutility of attempt.s to 
attach a native prince to our cause, by conferring benefits, however substantial, 
or delegating to his hands any degree of power intended to be exercised for 
our security or advantage; for tlmse chiefs had scarcely been established in 
their dominions, when they commenced the most active intrigues to undermine 
that authority which had raised them to their undeserved eminence, and an 
opportunity soon presented itself to gratify their malignity. 

Holkar had remained neuter during our contest with Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, but not inactive; he availed himself of that neutrality to 
augment his forces, and prepared to take advantage of any favourable circum- 
btances which the progress of hostilities might oiler ; he no doubt expected that 
the war would leave our strength so impaired, a< to render us an easy con- 
quest; but the issue of the war proving so unpropiiiouo to his wishes, he, in 
the madness of disappointed ambition, determined on rushing to the contest; 
trusting, no doubt, to the good ofiices of our faithful allies, who would aid 
him clandestinely, if not openly. He attempted, before finally committing 
hostilities, to intimidate our Government into concessions of the most extra-* 
vagant nature, by letters addressed to the Commander-in-chief and the Hon. 
Major General Wellesley, in which he insolently threatened to plunder, burn, 
and destroy our territoiics, unless those demands w'cre complied with. The 
Commander-in-chief at once rejected them, and advanced with his army to 
chastise the insolent freebooter, who however avoided a general action, and 
finally retreated to Kutch, when General Lake left him, with a strong force 
under the command of the Hon. Colonel Monson, to watch his movements, 
until the return of the season for active operations should enable the Com- 
inander-in-chief tociush his power. The army was accordingly led back to 
cantonments, but it was not permitted to repose long; lor the restless Holkar 
having, in the absence of General Lake, assembled an overwhelming force, in 
the month of August, fell upon Colonel Monson’s detachment with the utmost 
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fury, and compelled that officer to retreat, under circumstances of the greatest 
distress, to Agra, where the remains of his force arrived on the Slat, with the 
loss of guns and baggage. 

We have hitherto seen the Marquess Wellesley under a variety of circum- 
stances which, though calculated to shake the lirinest mind, were still such as did 
not demand any great degree of fortitude, for his measures were attended with 
uniforfn and brilliant success, even beyond his own sanguine expectations. We 
have now to view him under the first check his career had received ; and as a 
man is best known by the manner of his meeting adversity, it is but justice 
the noble Marquess to describe his reception of his first disaster in his own 
language — in his letter to the Commander-in-chief, after receiving the afflicting 
intelligence of Monson’s retreat. The following extracts will be sufficient to 
shew how some men meet misfortunes, and how all ought to overcome 
disasters : 

I admit no doubt in my mind of your com})lcte and early triumph ; but it is 
necessary on all }>rcat occasions to look the utmost or ratlier imaginable degree of 
mislortune distinctly iniiont, and 1 wash you to consider, and to lorwaid to me your 
opinions of the steps to be puisuefi by luc, if, contrary to all human prospects, you 
should experience any difficulty m crushing this mischief. 

It is not w ise to despise any enemy ; but surely neither the resources nor any other 
circumstances belonging to cur ])iesent enemy, can be compared to the advantages 
possessed hy the eneiu)' whom we have lately vanquished. IJolkar indeed appears to 
me to possess no other advantage, w’lien eomp.ired with our former enemy, than that 
he has succeeded m distressing a detacliinent of our native infantry, and that he has 
gained some time in the field, ."dy only ajiiuchousioii is, that he should be permitted 
to gain more time, or tliat he should find an occasion of attacking any other dctaclied 
part of our force. I am convinced that you w ill not allow him to attack you, but that 
you will attack him with all practicable despatch. In that event I anticipate a re- 
newal of the glory of this day.* The success of your noble triumphs of last year 
proceeded chiefly from your vigorous system of attack. In every war, the native 
states will always gam coinage in pioportion as we shall allow them to attack us, and 
I know that you will always bear tins principle in mind, especially against such a 
jiower as Holkar, 1 hope it will be satislactory to you, my dear Sir, to perceive that 
the only effect produced on iny mind by this misfortune is mi anxious solicitude to 
affoid youeveiyanl in remedying its consequences with every degree of despatch; 
that 1 neither vent myself in idle conqilaints, nor feci vain regret, nor harbour useless 
lesentmerit ; oui joint efforts must be employeif to avail ourselves of our real strength 
and established reputation, to suppiess the growth of tins upstart power, and to efface 
the degree of disgrace winch has hceii cast upon our arms by a temjiorary and limited 
failure. May your imeasiiicss ou this occasion be Sjieedily converted into feelings 
more oonespondent w'ltli the sentiments w’hich this anniversary is calculated to inspire; 
and may tlie month of September 1804< w'ltiiess new^ triumjihs of the British arms 
under your auspices, contormably to tlic glory of the same month in the last year. 

These elevated fcntinieiits were nobly responded to by the gallant vete- 
ran to whom they were addressed : he did, indeed, realize all the expecta- 
tions entertained of his zeal and judgment; and by prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures, soon assembled the army, before which the power and resources of 
Holkar were in a short time so reduced, as to render his appearing again as a 
formidable enemy very improbable. 

The irruption of IJolkar opened another pleasing scene of the gratitude of 
Asiatic princes. The Kajah of Bhurtporc, who had been one of the many inde- 
pendent chieftains who solicited and obtained the protection of the British Go- 
vernment, and who, thereby, had been permanently released from the tribute he 
* Alluding to the date of the letter, the annncisary of the battle of Delhi, 
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formerly paid to the Maharattas, by way of showing his sense of such favours, 
entered into a treacherous correspondence with Holkar, which was happily 
intercepted by the Commander-in-chief. One of the intercepted letters may 
be here inserted, as an amusing and curious specimen of native diplomacy. 
After recapitulating the contents of former letters, an answer to which had not 
been received, the writer goes on to state, “ I will join Holkar ; I am ready 
to join his victorious army. By the blessing of God, when his triumphant 
troops govern in this country, and we shall have a meeting, I can join him 
>Cith near 100,000 horse and foot, and I will procure all the inhabitants, great 
and small, in Hindostan, to join.” Runjeet Sing here promised much more 
than he ever intended, or could accomplish even with his best intentions; but 
the animus is evident ; and it must be regretted, that the partial punishment 
inflicted on this wretch was attended with such a severe loss of the lives of 
many valuable men : his fort, Bhurtporc, was attacked by Lord Lake, who, 
though unsuccessful in his repeated assaults, so far intimidated the Rajah, 
that he was obliged to sue for and purchased peace by the payment of twenty 
lakhs of rupees * The few months which elapsed between the siege of Bhurt- 
pore and the close of Marquess Wellesley’s government, were occupied 
in consolidating the advantages acquired to the Hon. Company by the results 
of his great and brilliant services; and on the 30th July 1805, he delivered 
over the reins of Government to the Marquess Cornwallis, after an adminis- 
tration of seven eventful years, during which he displayed all the highest 
qualities of a statesman. Crowded as his administration is with transactions 
of the highest importance, involving interests of the most complicated cha- 
racter, there is no period of our Indian history so remarkable as his adminis- 
tration has been for the uniform success attending his measures. Wherever 
danger appeared to menace our power, his sagacity perceived its approach, 
and with prompt decision repelled it, on every occasion which the constant 
vicissitudes of Indian politics presented for improving and consolidating our 
power; the means of accomplishing that object were always selected with 
judgment, and applied with vigour and despatch to their destined purposes. 
In selecting the instruments for carrying his masterly plans into eflect, his 
tact in discriminating character was eminently conspicuous: among the num- 
ber of those who were employed by his Lordship in high political and military 
trusts, not one ever di.sappointed his expectations; almost all who were 
honoured with his confidence, have since become distinguished in public life, 
and amply confirmed the accuracy of that judgment, which first perceived and 
appreciated their talents. It is no wonder then, that with such hands, and 
the wisdom, energy, and moral courage, which animated and directed them, 
the splendid results recorded in these interesting volumes should have 
been effected. It must be a proud triumph to his Lordship, one of the highest 
indeed of which an honourable mind is susceptible, that the ardent and unde- 
viating devotion with which he applied his great talents to the true interests 
of his country, has been justly appreciated. Time, the severest and the only 
true test of merit, has also established the wisdom of his policy on a basis 
which never can be shaken. 1 he experience, derived from the subsequent 
events of our Indian history, amply confirms the justice of his views; for so 
far from the extent of the reserved territories, acquired by the wars in which 
he was engaged, being more than ought to have been retained, it even proved 

• The fort waH subsequently attacked and carried by assault in January 1026, by the troops under 
Lord Combermcre ; it has since then been dismantled. 
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to be actually less than our safety demanded, the Marquess of Hastings 
having found it indispensibie for the security of our power to effect a still 
greater reduction of the resources of the Maharatta chieftains in the years 
J 8 I 7 and 18, one of whom, and the chief of them, the Peishwah, was totally 
deprived of his rank and dominions, and now lives in obscurity in the 
neighbourhood of the military station of Cawnpore, a pensioner on the 
bount)*of the British Government. The time is, perhaps, not far distant, 
when a further" abuse of the power still left to his coadjutors, Scindiah, 
the Rajah of Berar, and Holkar, may render them fit companions to their 
quondam chief in his retirement. 

In conclusion, I may add, that, although the perusal of these inte- 
resting volumes must afford the highest gratification to every class of 
readers, they possess attractions of no common degree to the soldier, 
and indeed to every Briton who feels any interest in the glory of his 
country. Fruitful as the Wellesley annals unquestionably are in transactions 
of the highest political importance, they derive a great accession of interest in 
the noble military achigvements with which they are associated, and these have 
seldom been surpassed by our countrymen in any quarter of the globe. It is 
really delightful to follow the career of that gallant veteran Lord Lake — army 
after army vanished in rapid succession before those impetuous assaults which 
characterised his system ; and it is impossible to contemplate the almost super- 
human efforts of the chivalric old soldier, without the highest admiration of 
that ardour of soul, which could sustain a man of his age through such gigantic 
exertions. Distances, which to others appeared insurmountable, vanished at 
once, when Lord Lake had to get at his enemy; witness his pursuit of Holkar, 
and the march which preceded the glorious victory of Lasswaree. Although 
the campaign lasted only four months, it comprehended in that short period 
the general actions of Coel, Delhi, Assaye, Lassw'aree, and Argaum, in 
which the confederates were defeated with immense slaughter, and the loss of 
276 pieces of cannon, besides the reduction of the important fortresses of 
Agra, Allyghur, Delhi, Ahmednuggur, Aurungabad, Asseer Ghur, Baroach, 
Barrahutty or Cuttack, Pouanghur, Gwalior, and Gawulghur : a few of 
these, before the capture, were considered impregnable. And to these may 
be added the acquisition of territories equalling in extent the half of the island 
of Great Britain. Besides the intrinsic importance it deservedly enjoys, the 
campaign possesses an interest peculiar to itself, in displaying the dawn of 
that genius which asserted its supremacy over all that dared to oppose it— even 
• Napoleon himself. The trophies won by the Hon. Arthur Wellesleyl[in India 
were, indeed, enough to establish the reputation of any general of the age; 
but they are lost in the meridian blaze of those glories which surround the 
name of Wellington, 

Great praise is due to Mr. Montgomery Martin for the manner in which he 
has presented these volumes to the world. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

MoNiTon. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE INVASION OF INDIA, AND 
DEFENCE OF THE N.W. FRONTIER. 

BY A SUBALTERN, H.M. SERVICE. 

In the first place, in case of such an attempt as an invasion of our Eastern 
possessions being undertaken by Russia, or any other European power, there 
can be little doubt that such a point would be chosen (for the most obvious 
reasons) at which to cross the Indus, and afterwards our frontier, as will be 
nearest to the country from whence the invading force must advance, and con- 
sequently most convenient for receiving supplies of stores, ammunition, &c. 
Secondly. The object of removing the scene of war to the greatest possible 
distance from the resources of the British Government will be kept in view. 
Thirdly. The point of invasion will be chosen where the people of the country 
are most likely to join in the attack on our territories, whether from a hope 
of partaking in the spoils — of which no doubt most exaggerated ideas have been 
Jormedy* and accounts will be spread abroad — as from the feelings of hatred 
and revenge which may safely be assumed (and in fact 'are known) to exist in 
the breasts of millions of those who have, in their own opinions, suffered either 
in their own persons or that of their ancestors by the supremacy of our rule. 
Fourthly. To these suppositions may be added the very important considera- 
tion, that the greater the space over which our defensive line is extended, so 
much the greater will become the difficulty of protecting our frontier, and at 
the same time keeping down the efforts which will certainly be made in all 
quarters to raise and foment insurrections, and thereby distract attention from 
the main struggle. 

On the first supposition, then, no place lower down the Indus than Attock 
presents a desirable place for the passage of that celebrated river. Between 
this last-named place, and the city of Moscow, there is a continued line of 
water-carriage, with the exception of about five hundred miles. From the 
Caspian Sea to the Sea of Aral is overland a distance of 120 miles, and as the 
route is constantly traversed by large caravans going to and also returning 
from Balkh, Bokhara, and Samarcand, there can be little doubt that no diffi- 
culties exist in that quarter. From the Sea of Aral to Amol, a large town 
(one hundred miles from Bokhara) on the Oxus, is considered somewhat more 
than three hundred miles, and from thence to Termed (Tirmooz), near Balkh, 
four hundred miles : these latter distances are all water-carriage. From Ter- 
med to Attock is four hundred miles. The latter distance, according to all 
accounts, is the only part of the route presenting any very peculiar difficul- 
ties ; and these are such as by a very moderate degree of vigour and exertion 
can be easily overcome. 

That little is known of the course of the Oxus, must be admitted, except 
that the Russians, having made it the channel of conveyance for artillery and 
other heavy stores which have been required for their posts in that quarter, a 
shrewd guess may be formed that it offers, or can be made to offer, every faci- 
lity for navigation, and therefore for the transport of the artillery, stores, and 
provisions necessary for an army. From Attock to Moultan and Lahore, the 
distances are nearly equal— about 250 miles, through a country offering greater 
resources and advantages to an invading army, than, perhaps, any other in the 
whole of A^ia. Camels, horses, mules, and bullocks are to be found in abun- 
dance in this and the other countries contiguous to the line of operations ; and 

* Sec Elphimtcme's “ Cabul" for the observations of mn the wandetmg tribes on thu subject. 
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from Moultan and Lahore, the high road by Bhatnier and IRiittiahabad and 
Lodeeana leads direct on Delhi, which is scarcely three hundred miles distant. 

Great stress has been laid by some individuals, who have taken a very super- 
ficial view of the difficulties to be encountered in this enterprise, upon the con- 
stant and powerful opposition which they are pleased to decide the invaders 
would experience in every stage of their advance even to Attock, from the 
inhabitants of the countries bordering on the Aral and the Oxus. If any 
weight ^ould have been deservedly attached to such opinions, even within the 
last ten years, none such can longer exist. Persia, on the one Hank, is already 
at the mercy of Russia ; and it may be taken for granted, must and will go 
hand in hand with that power, in case of any aggression upon our territories. 
On the other flank, if there ever has been of late years a power capable of 
offering any decided opposition to an invading army in its advance, and of 
which persons who will give themselves the trouble of a little reflection on the 
subject must have strong doubts, such power can no longer exist, Russia having 
herself such complete authority in Bokhara, and even some posts of consi- 
derable strength and iiiiportance, as can leave her nothing to fear from that 
side. • 

From some most unaccountable want of vigour and attention in the proper 
authorities, the greatest ignorance prevails with respect to every thing con- 
nected with this vulnerable part of our frontier. This is, no doubt, exactly 
what Russia could wish for ; and in case of any such project on her part as 
the one now discussed, would be to her of the greatest advantage. 

It seems until lately to have been considered as almost admitting of demon- 
stration, that, so long as England held the command of the sea, any attempt to 
invade India would be little short of madness. Is there any one so incredu- 
lous, however, as to suppose, that had the Emperor Napoleon possessed the 
same facilities for this undertaking which now belong to Russia, we should 
not have been called on long since to contend on this very frontier with him for 
empire in the East? Not that I intend by this to draw any comparison 
between that extraordinary man and the present autocrat of the North, but 
merely to show that we are more indebted to the (as yet) unambitious views of 
others, than to any want of facilities on their part, or vigorous exertions on 
our own, for the suspension of hostilities. 

Those who have always been most positive in their assertions and opinions, 
that an attempt to invade India would be nothing short of chimerical, have 
been persons who, neither by their profession,* their habits, or acquirements, 
have been likely to give due weight to all the considerations on this important 
subject, and who could consequently never form a correct opinion on a point 
of such vital importance. Marquess Hastings, it is well known, had no hesi- 
tation in admitting the feasibility of' the undertaking, although likely to be 
attended by very great risk and difficulty; but since the decease of that most 
distinguished nobleman, the aspect of affairs is wonderfully changed in favour 
of the enterprise. Have Sir John Malcolm, or the Honourable M. Elphin- 
stone, or others equally well qualified to judge, decidedly given it as their 
opinion that the undertaking is impracticable ?— No. The late Sir John Mac- 
donald certainly seemed to have considered the attempt as almost hopeless ; 
but then he was taking into consideration a very different route, including a 
very long and toilsome overland passage; and at the present period, the poli- 
* In discussing this subject some time since with a gentleman of the civil service, in many respects a 
remarkably well-informed man, he decided the invasion of India to be impossible; and stated as rea- 
sons, the great distance necessary to convey stores, Ac. over/and, and the difficulties with which the 
Russians would have to contend in the passage of so many rivers. 
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tical state of Europe and of Asia, and the relative situation of the powers 
likely in any way to t)ecome interested m or acted upon by the invasion of 
India, are far different from what they were when that intelligent officer 
recorded his opinions. 

Colonel Evans, in his Desigm of Rmsia^ has incautiously given (merely for 
the sake of argument) thirty thousand men as the number of the army with 
which the Russians were likely to make good their footing on our frt)ntier; 
and on this supposition (for it can be nothing more) all his opponents seem to 
hhve seized with the utmost avidity. But, for my own part, I can see no rea- 
son, considering the vast military force of Russia, and the great facilities which 
she is known to possess, why sixty thousand, or even one hundred thousand 
men might not be nearer the truth. Even admitting thirty thousand, however, 
to be the number, to which of the presidencies does the army belong which is 
to hold these thirty thousand Russians in check ? Could the army of any one 
presidency be assembled at such a distant point on the frontier j even for a 
moment admitting that all the different classes and castes of the inhabitants, 
who under such circumstances would be entirely left to their own guidance, 
were as well affected and staunch to our causd, as the people of Kent or Surrey 
would be on an invasion of England ? The very reverse of the picture is the 
true state of the case; and should an invasion be attempted, a very large pro- 
portion of the army, and in particular the European troops, will be required, 
in all parts of this vast country, to restrain the disaffected, and keep up com- 
munications with the seat of war, which for the most obvious reasons must be 
on, or in advance of, the frontier. 

Another consideration here likewise suggests itself. Are the Russians not 
to succeed in prevailing on the inhabitants of the intermediate countries to 
join them in an expedition holding out* such alluring prospects? Does any 
one “ seriously consider, that the plunder of the baggage and convoys of an 
army, in all probability not to be gained without hard blows, would compensate, 
even to these warlike and barbarous people, for the spoils which in their ima- 
ginations might be safely looked for in the gorgeous palaces of the East,*’ and 
with exaggerated accounts of which their feelings of cupidity would be incited 
to the highest degree? An Afghan noble, who accompanied the Cabul mission 
back to Calcutta, on being shown the wonders of that “City of Palaces,” when 
every one remained in breathless anxiety to learn the impression which this 
magnificent scene produced upon him, cried out, “Oh 1 what a place for a 
foray !” Can it be believed, without the greatest stretch of credulity, that 
these tribes are unacquainted with the fertility and advantages of the plains of 
Hindostan, when compared to their sterile and more desert countries ? Al- 
though Europeans do not often traverse these routes, yet many thousands of 
religious mendicants are yearly passing and repassing from our territories, both 
northward and westward, by whom the riches and the state of India are no 
doubt set forth with a colouring for which the natives of India are cele- 
brated. 

Again ; there is every reason to conclude that, in consequence of the fatal 
state of security in which the authorities in India seem to indulge, an ally of 
a much higher grade, the ruler of Lahore and greater part of Cabul (which 
may be considered the key of India) will pin his fortunes to those of the wily 
Muscovite. Officers of the Russian service are known to have had admission 
at his court, and to have been there received with marked distinction ; and his 
army of thirty or forty thousand men, disciplined by French and Russian offi- 
cers, although it offers in the present state of affairs, in the vicinity of our 
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overwhelming power, no cause for anxiety or even consideration, would form 
a very desirable and powerful auxiliary to the thirty, sixty, or one hundred 
thousand men before alluded to, to say nothing of the great advantages to be 
derived from the resources of the country, particularly the breed of horses, justly 
celebrated all over the East, and from which the Russian cavalry and artillery 
would be at once remounted. The country is also remarkably strong in a mili- 
tary flbint of view ; and should the Russians make good their footing in it, a 
very superior force would be required to dislodge them.* Nor can it be sup- 
posed that this crafty and able prince is in the least blind to his own situation, 
and does not see, that if left by us to his own resources, he must be swallowed 
up by the invaders, or join in the cru.sade against us, which last alternative would 
be by much the most natural as well as politic procedure. He cannot but be 
alive to the fact, that any rupture with the British Government, situated as he 
now is, would, single-handed, end in his total overthrow and destruction ; 
and he, and indeed all other native powers, are perfectly aware that hereto- 
fore we have been so very fertile in discovering causes for hostility, that it can 
hardly be known who«e turn may not come next; and so much do they con- 
sider these occurrences to be fhted, that they will scarcely attempt, either by 
treaty or submission, to avoid the destruction which they see is inevitable.f 

The vast advantages, as to military purposes, which would be gained to us 
from possessing the navigation of the Indus on one flank, as we are already of 
that of the Gauges on the other, must be quite obvious to all, and to no one 
more so than he into the very heart of whose territories this magnificent river 
flows. If our empire in India should, indeed, continue to increase and 
strengthen even in any approximation to what it has done, these last twenty 
years, then Attock will probably become the right, and the Delta of the Indus 
the left, of our frontier of defence : the distance eight hundred miles, with a 
river navigable throughout ! J 

Runject Singh is, moreover, looked upon (and most probably is) by all other 
native powers, as the most potent of the rulers of the East; and the know- 
ledge, that one considered by them so crafty, and withal so powerful, had 
joined the cause against us, might be attended with the very worst conse- 
quences. 

Hence also arises another consideration, which, so far from being improbable, 
is nearly certain— that from the friendly intercourse which has already taken 
place between the Northern potentate and the Lahore chief, in case of any 
difference arising between the British Government and the latter, the autocrat 
of all the Russias, “ with the viost friendly and <pacifio intentions towards both 
parties,” may offer his mediation on behalf of his faithful ally, the chief of 
Lahore; and here we shall be brought in contact at once, on the most 
desirable grounds Russia could possibly require. The time may (and I doubt 
not will) come, when it will become absolutely necessary to exclude other 
European interests from this court, and then it may be too late. We cannot 
rely on playing the same game there (Lahore) we did with Tippoo Sultan. 
May it not then be conceived that, should any chance of success seem to offer 
in curtailing or ruining, by an invasion of India, that power, upon the will of 
which he knows his political existence to depend, the ruler of Lahore will join 
heartily in the cause ? 

* Sec Elphinstone’s *' Cabul” for an account of the country between Attock and Umritsir and 
Lahore. 

t The Guicowar (Prince of Baroda) is at present a remarkable instance of tills belief. 
t This is not quite correct, as boats cannot go higher than within twenty miles of Attock. Flats of 
two hundred tons go as high (and perhaps higher) as Ooch. 
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Persia next demands consideration, not more from the great importance of 
the situation she occupies, than from the very high opinions which, there is 
every reason to fear, had been formed of the great advantages to be derived 
from an alliance with that country, in case of any hostile views in India by a 
European power being meditated. The fallacy of such hopes must have now 
become evident to all who indulged in them, and have been followed by the 
certain knowledge that Persia, from her situation with regard to Russia, and 
inability, which experience has demonstrated, to resist that pow^r, may 
henceforth be looked upon as her natural ally. 

Even were the British Government inclined, with all the disadvantages of 
vast additional expenditure and extreme risk, to choose this country, so far 
distant from its own provinces, as the seat of hostilities with the Russians, it 
is well known to those who, by residence in Persia and local knowledge, are 
most capable of judging, that we could not prevent that country from being 
overrun. 

From the very commanding situation which Persia occupies, the Russian 
army, in its advance, would not only be secured from arv attack in that quarter, 
but in all probability fifty thousand Persian iSroops (chiefly cavalry) would be 
placed at the disposal of the Russian commander-in-chief;^ and this forcef 
could be employed to threaten our western frontier through Herat, Candahar, 
and the country to the westward of the Indus. 

The incorrectness of the title of “ Sandy Desert,” as applied to that large 
and, until lately, unknown tract of country to the eastward of the Indus, has 
been clearly proved ; and the passage of every description of troops is known 
to be a matter of the most perfect facility. And we are pretty well assured 
that the routes which are traversed annually by numerous horse-dealers, with 
many thousand cattle, between Bukhar and Shikarpoor on the Indus, and 
Herat, Candahar, &c. would offer no difficulties to the advance of an army. 

With respect to our army in India, it consists of about 200,000 regular 
troops, the thirty thousand King’s and Company’s European troops includcd.:|; 
This is certainly an enormous force, and in point of numbers must appear 
fully equal to any exigency. With regard, however, to the native troops, 
giving them full credit for their courage, fidelity, and good feelings, which I 
believe are above allpraisCy I am at the same time inclined to doubt that they 
will, until after a series of trials, be found at all equal to cope with the more 
energetic and hardy natives of northern countries. 

In Nepaul, in Arabia, and more recently in Burmah, the decided checks the 
Sipahee regiments experienced, when opposed to a more vigorous race of 
people, cannot be forgotten ; and should, therefore, suggest the propriety of 
not exposing the native troops, without having greatly the superiority in 
numbers, or an equivalent in the advantage of position, at once in actions of 
a general nature with the well-organized and steady Muscovites. 

With regard to the expressions which are stated to have been used by the 
Duke of Wellington, “that he had seen many armies, and none superior to 
that of the India Company,” his Grace could only have alluded to their orga- 
nization, discipline, and general equipment, which are all certainly very 

* Russia would make up for the absence of these troops by sending ten thousand good infantry, with 
some artillery, into Persia. 

f With twenty thousand or thirty thousand Arab mercenaries (the best troops of the East), who can be 
hired in any numbers, and are known to be glowing with a desire to revenge the frequent chastisements 
reedved (irom us in late wars, added to the vast field in which to indulge their extraordinary propensity 
to plunder. 

X To these may be added ten thousand very good inegular horse, in our pay, and comipanded by 
British officers. 
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cretiitabie ; but he has seen too much of both European and Indian armies to 
come to a conclusion so defective if applied to their morale. The distinction, 
it is true, may be very trifling, but on that distinction hangs victory. At the 
time we (under the above-mentioned great leader) defeated the French in every 
engagement in the Peninsula and elsewhere, that nation overthrew every other 
on the Continent, with equal if not greater facility ; and this superiority was 
manifest to the very last hour of the political existence of that great chief, 
who so often led them to glory. Giving, then, our Sipahee troops full credit 
(which i*s only their due) for all the qualities likely to form good warriors, it 
must be admitted that physical energy alone is the cause of that inferiority 
which is known to exist, and in some considerable degree must ever continue 
to exist, when opposed to a more vigorous and hardy race of people ; and more 
particularly when that people are equally well trained and disciplined as 
soldiers.* Nor must it be forgotten that, although the natives of India (Raj- 
poots and inhabitants of the upper provinces of Bengal particularly) yield to 
no other people on the earth in many of the first qualities necessary to form 
good soldiers, from tl^^ir creed and prejudices (being all fatalists in the highest 
degree), there are no people otj whom a reverse is liable to act with more 
unhappy influence. 

Next to our own army, it may be necessary to consider the assistance, and 
the nature of it in all respects, to which we can look with certainty from our 
allies and dependents. But it may also be necessary to observe, that the 
British power in India must be at the lowest ebb when it becomes necessary 
to rely on the efforts to be made by the troops of any native prince in their 
present state. 

Another inquiry naturally suggests itself ; are the treaties we have entered 
into with the Rajpoot (by far the most powerful of the internal states of India) 
princes, and others, such as are likely to bind them to us from gratitude, and 
the other high feelings the former gallant race are known to possess? Is a 
tribute of a third, and even a half, of the nominal revenue of their provinces a 
likely way to ensure affection and co-operation in the hour of danger ?f 

The native states well know the great extent of our power in India, and can 
even judge of it elsewhere; but when they find two European powers (of the 
resources of one of which they may have heard much, but are profoundly igno- 
rant) again contending for dominion in these countries, will they not naturally 
be filled with distrust and uncertainty, and by remaining neutral, hope to conci- 
liate the favour of the triumphant power? The Mysore Rajah, and two or 
three states of lesser note, are really and truly the only ones on whom we 
have conferred any particular benefits, and from them we are certainly entitled 
to eternal gratitude. 

But admitting that we did call on our allies, and each furnished his contin- 
gent with zeal and alacrity, would we derive much benefit from their services ? 
or in what manner could we employ them? Could such a rabble as these 
troops generally are be sent to the frontier, there to contend with highly 
disciplined and gallant troops, led by men of acknowledged capacity and 

* Tlic artillery In India are, I understand, as good as could be desired; and the native infantry as good, 
perhaps, as it is possible for them to be made. The regular cavalry are, as far as I have seen and can 
learn, of the very worst description. The auxiliary (Irregular) horse, commanded by British officers, 
are a much superior and more efficient body, and the expense much less. The expense of the horse 
artillery in this country is enough to bankrupt any state. The Bombay presidency a/one has a larger 
force of horse artillery than Great Britain ; and this for an army under thirty thousand strong ! The 
cost of accoutrements, &c., and the pay of officers (captains in particular) and men is excessive. And 
this heretofore to contend with an enemy who never manoeuveied a gun, or moved them after they 
were once in position ! 

t The reader can refer to Colonel Tod’s RajoKthan for information on the grinding system of these 
treaties ; and also to the Appendix to dune’s IHnerarv of Wvttern India, 
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merit? or could we entrust to them the important charge of preserving 
order in our own districts, whilst with our own troops we undertake the 
former task ? And again, if certain numbers of these troops were attached 
to the different British corps, are they not, from their total ignorance of the 
principles of war, !particularly in destroying the resources of the country, 
likely to be rather detrimental than otherwise to the cause ? 

These are points demanding deep and serious consideration. In the* event 
of such an invasion, the enemy to be contended with will be no longer one 
who, when seen, is beaten. 

It may be expected, that some allusion should be here made to Sinde, and 
the advantages of an alliance with the rulers of that country pointed out. The 
fact is, however, that inquiries have shown that Sinde is worthy of little con- 
sideration. The military force of the country is a rabble of the very worst 
description, and there is not a single fortified place in the country capable of 
forty-eight hours* resistance. For the sake of the navigation of the Indus, a 
friendly alliance may be formed with these chiefs ; but as they are at the 
mercy of the more powerful chief of Lahore, all thp advantages would be 
secured by a proper alliance with him. *- 
To conclude : the subversion of our empire in India, or even the curtailing 
of our power in that quarter, is not likely to result from any external force 
brought against it, but by a well-organized and powerful attack from without, 
combined with the effects of the smothered volcano which exists within ; and 
this is (although by far the most serious consideration) the very point which is 
entirely overlooked and slighted by all those who argue that such things cannot 
and never will be ! It is only those who are totally ignorant of the internal 
state of India, and of its localitie.s, or have derived their knowledge from 
superficial publications, who are found to hazard and support opinions which, 
if relied upon, could not fail to be followed by the most disastrous results. 
Have we secured the neutrality of the Burmese, in case of our attention 
being suddenly called to another and very distant part of our frontier ? Is it 
unnatural to suppose that the Goorkhas may be somewhat desirous of taking 
back those most fertile districts of their country, which we obliged them to 
cede to us ? 

Perhaps, however, all these collateral points have been foreseen and 
provided for, by a liberal and conciliating line of policy and that “ his 
Golden-footed Majesty,” and all our other Eastern allies, both within and 
without the sphere of operations, have been fully convinced of the advantages 
they will derive from joining zealously in our cause. I most sincerely hope so ; , 
for, although I make little doubt, considering the vigour and ability with which, 
of late years, our gigantic resources have been wielded, of a glorious termina- 
tion in our favour, should any such attempt as an invasion of India be made ; 
yet, at the same time, it cannot fail to be one of the most serious struggles in 
which Great Britain has ever been engaged, and on the result of which may 
not only depend the stability her power in India, but her existence as a 
great empire amongst the states of Europe. 

If, from the suggestions I have now made, any discussions leading to a 
further consideration of this to-be-looked-for crisis should arise, my object 
will entirely be effected ; and I cannot allow myself to doubt that very impor- 
tant advantages must result from the discussion of a question so momentous. 
Bombay t July 1836. 

* Sm the course of policy so strongly inculcated, and so ably advocated and laid down, by Colonel 
Tod in his Amals of Kajaathan. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS.* 

BY A GENTLEMAN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

On the 20th October, we marched to Rana, stopping to breakfast at Ujari. 
We at first descended to a nala, and then kept along the bank of the Jamna, 
somewhat above its stream, with tremendous land-slips full of shattered quartz 
rocks every now and then crossing our path, and rendering it very difficult, 
till we came to a frail and half-rotten bridge over the Jamna. We then crossed 
to the right bank, and continued gradually ascending through thick grass, 
jungle, &c., over white rocks, till we came opposite to the wild-looking penin- 
sula on which Ujari, once a fort, now a poor village, is placed. Here the 
Jamna struggles through narrow passages, formed b) the angles that project 
into its bed. A large glen, on its right, sends hither a tributary from some 
craggy heights that shut it in. The glen of Pala, lower down, which we saw at 
the beginning of our march, did not strike us as half so wide, although Fraser, 
in his Tour, makes it the subjec^t of three pages. The precipices overhanging 
the river opposite the mouth of the Pala valley must have been the first he 
had seen of a grand kind, and as they are one thousand feet or more high, no 
wonder he felt admiration ; but we came from the snowy range, and he was for 
the first time approaching it. 

A little beyond Ujari, the guide pointed below to a white mass of rock close 
to the Jamna, whence a hot spring issues. These springs are very common near 
the bed of the river. We descended hence to a rather tottering sango, under- 
neath which the torrent of the Jamna, being confined to a bed hardly twenty 
feet wide, boils and foams in a fearful manner. All the rocks here are gneiss, 
and we seem quite suddenly to have left the white sandy quartz country. We 
then proceeded along the left bank, leaving the villages of Kupara and Gonsali 
above us ; the latter presenting a remarkably pretty appearance from its red 
and scarlet battu fields. The woods, of rhododendron, elm, and dwarf bambfi, 
arc deep and shady, and clear rivulets rushed across our path. Wc began a 
steep ascent, at first over ledges of rocks, and latterly through fine woods, to 
the crest of the hill, on which wc found Rana pleasantly situated. This hill is 
merely a buttress of the great Jadol and Achasi, which arc bare at the top, 
but not so high as the Changsil ridge, on the left of the Pabar, nor so richly 
covered with birch and cedar. Height 6,725 feet. 

Next morning, some heavy rain having fallen, the air was clear, and afforded 
a fine view of the two peaks of Bandarpuch, at the head of the basin from 
which the Jamna seems to issue. Leaving Rana in my jhampan, following a 
very uneven path through jungle, I came to the sango over the Bhim-ke-Garh 
(stream), a torrent nearly as large and tumultuous as the Jamna. Hence a 
very steep ascent commenced and continued through woods of rhododendron 
and oak for a full mile. The prospect of the snowy peaks from Bandarpuch 
on the right, to Bachuncha on the left, wa# grand. From the top of the 
climb, which was over a shoulder of Chaiah Kanta, called Barain, 1 could 
follow the course of the Jamna to the south-westward, as far as the Deoban 
peak. Chaiah Kanta itself was sprinkled with snow, that fell yesterday ; but 
many other mountains, quite as high and higher, were black and snowless, on 
account of the greater steepness of the pinnacled summits. Afterwards, the 
way lay through a beautiful forest of ash, sycomore, horse-chestnut, bambu, 
and wild pomegranate (besides trees unknown to me), down to Banass, 
* Concluded from last vol. p. 240. 
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situated close to the river, which is here, at one striking peninsular projection, 
confined to a bed of a few yards. The village was on the right bank : the 
position of this and many of the villagevS, in the midst of precipices, has 
struck me with astonishment. Height 6,867 feet. 

On the 22d, my companions started early to Karsali, but I waited to break- 
fast at Banass; and examined a hot spring in the bed of a torrent, which here 
joins the Jamna : the water is too hot to allow of the hand being kept in it.* 
There seems to be something ferruginous in the spring, as the stones in it are 
crusted black. The rocks from which it issues are all quartz, surrounded by 
gneiss and mica schist on every side but one, down which the torrent rushes, 
making the quartz as smooth as marble, in a fierce water-fall of some depth, 
I proceeded on my way, a very short march, to Karsali, at first along the right 
bank of the Jamna by an extremely steep and rough road, but with a magnifi- 
cent view in front. The roots of the snowy range are here not much higher 
above the sea than the hill Jakko, above Simla, and the mountains start up at 
once to their sublime elevation. For my own part, although the scenery of 
the Jamna glen is very fine, I far prefer that of the Rfipin and Pabar rivers, 
where the precipices close in over the gradually rising bed of the river, steeper 
and grander every march, and where the forests which clothe their lower part 
are so much more alpine in aspect than those in the neighbourhood. The dark 
yews, cedars, and firs, and the light-leafed birch, are there in far greater 
profusion at two marches from the snow, and here we are within six miles of 
the source of the Jamna, without meeting any thing like them. I crossed the 
Jamna by a sango close to the junction of the U'nta Ganga, and thence ascended 
over blocks of gneiss and mica schist to the table-land of fields on which Kar- 
skli is situated. This is a large and flourishing place, full of temples and 
brahmins, for the benefit of pious pilgrims to Jamnutri, most of whom pay 
pretty dearly, for their piety, to the sacerdotal guardians of this holy land. 
Height 7,860 feet. 

To-morrow, we do not intend, like Mr. Fraser, to walk barefooted to 
Jamnfitri. If our shoes are a gross insult to the religious feelings of a Hindu 
(which they are not, except in the inmost shrines of a few temples), we ought 
not to go at all ; but no native would understand why a Christian should take 
off his shoes, or in any other way mark the holiness of a particular spot, 
unless he really thought the spot holy. At Hardwar, I was shewn voluntarily 
into all the outer rooms of the temples, without a word about my shoes ; and 
all the brahmins (whether truly or not I do not know) told me, with great 
glee, how Lord William Bentinck honoured the Holy Land of Hardwar by 
making a present of Rs. 1 ,000 to its priests. Such conduct as Fraser’s, and 
such presents, are sure to be misunderstood to be a secret relief of conscience 
on the part of the Christians, when they inwardly acknowledge the glory of 
Hinduism. At Jaggarnath, the patronage of the Company (wie? teste) is openly 
spoken of as the result of the two feelings of fear and admiration. “ Even 
the Company honour Jaggarnat#,” said a pundit to me at Puri ; but if they 
did not, all Orissa would be flooded by the sea, at the order of the god, and 
the revenue would be lost 1” 

We visited Jamnfitrl on the 23d October. The cold in the morning at 
Karsali was excessive ; the thermometer in the shade being below the freezing 
point. The glen of the Jamna became narrower and narrower at every step, 
and the precipices on both sides steeper and loftier, till just after crossing a 

♦ l was unable to ascertain the temperature by the thermometer, which my companions had taken 
away. 
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stream coming down from Bachincha ridge, we ascended over a projecting 
angle of the left bank of the Jamna, to the half-way house, a small shrine, 
sacred to Bhyram-ji, and called Bhyram Ghktl Here a brahmin sat, ringing 
a little bell. From this spot, the prospect was very grand. We could see the 
glen of the river, and all the lofty ridges that form it, nearly as far as the 
plains^ West of us, that is, exactly opposite, rose immense bare precipices 
to an astonishing height. At the N.E., we caught a view of part of the 
wcsterni corner of Bandarpuch, glittering in snow, and in front rose the peak 
called Kot, Duti, and by other names, from whence, and from the large ina^s 
of frozen snow underneath it, the small stream that forms the Jamna trickled 
down into the basin beneath us. Here we scrambled up and down, sometimes 
finding merely a notched tree for a path, sometimes on one side and some- 
times on the other of the river, and sometimes in the stones of the river 
itself, till we came opposite the beautiful cascades in which the Ath Pysar 
Ganga joins the Jamna itself, one continued water-fall. The name of the 
mountain between the Unta Ganga and the Jamna, is Duman Kandi, a noble 
mass of precipices, frftm which^also a torrent tumbled down to this place. 
After some more crossings and scramblings, we arrived at Jamnutri, where 
the river glen is not more than thirty or forty feet wide, and the rocks over- 
head, therefore, appear to be not far from touching each other. We found 
the holy spot to be on the left bank, where a mass of quartz and siliceous 
schist rock sends forth five hot springs into the bed of the river. Some of 
them bubble up most spiritedly. Height about ten thousand feet. The ther- 
mometer in the air was 50° j the temperature of the river close to the hot springs 
was 37 ° J and the springs we tried varied from 155® to 160°. The wind was 
very cold, and exercise being agreeable, we followed Jamna-ji a little further 
up, crossing to a large mass of snow from which it emerged. We got over 
this snow with some difficulty, and then found that three streams came down, 
in separate water-falls, from the mountains above, into this snow-bed. The 
green hills down which they fell, in their lowest part, might with some danger 
and fatigue be surmounted, and a wider prospect be obtained ; but I soon gave 
up the attempt to climb them, as the stones slipped from under my feet. I 
picked up a piece of quartz out of the snow-bed, as a memento of my having 
gone so far (about a mile) beyond the place called Jamnutri. The mere height 
is nothing hereabouts, for this snow-bed cannot be more than 10,.300 feet high, 
and the limit of forest we perceived some 1,500 feet over-head. But the 
source of the Jamna is an interesting spot to any one who has seen its width 
in Hindustlian, the number of boats that crowd its surface, and the noble 
cities that adorn its banks. We fully ascertained that the most direct stream 
of this river does not come from any part of Bandarpuch, but from the range 
that runs off from it to the westward. The Unta Ganga, at Karsali, is as large 
as the Jamna, and comes from Bandarpuch; so that the snows of that moun- 
tain do in reality form part, nearly half, of the waters of the Jamna, six miles 
from Jamnutri. The Ath Pysar Ganga rises to the west of Bandarpuch also; 
so that, when speaking of the source of the Jamna, we ought to say that the 
river is formed from the snows that cover the summits and upper faces of the 
mountain chain, beginning with Bandarpuch on the east, and ending with 
Bachuncha on the west, a space of about ten miles horizontal. 

At Jamnutri, all our Hindus bathed, and were prayed over, and new marked 
in the most orthodox fashion, on the forehead, by the brahmin who came with 
us as master of the ceremonies. 

I picked up a number of rock specimens ; every stone found on the hill was 
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here ; some very beautiful, especially those with garnet, and shorl, and tour- 
maline crystals. I saw here much talcose gneiss rocks, but the chief was a 
very coarse gneiss. We did not see limestone, but there was calcareous schist 
at the snow'bed and elsewhere. The granite summits of the mountain peaks 
were more than ten thousand feet above even that place. In the course of 
this day’s journey, we crossed the Jamna, going and returning, thirty-two 
times. 

October 24th, we marched on our old road, via Banass, to the creat of the 
Ifill which we clomb on our way from Rana ; we thence turned to the left, and 
descended to the banks of the roaring Bhim or Barain-ke-Gkrh. The view was 
grand, the Barain precipices opposite rising more than two thousand feet per- 
pendicular from the river : the eagles that flew near their tops looked like 
crows. We ascended to Nisni, a small village, on the face of the great cedar- 
covered mountain, with a bare top, on which Rana is situated. The height of 
Nisni is about 7)150 feet. 

Next day, we marched four miles to our camp, on the banks of a torrent 
pouring down the face of the mountain from a snow-bed near the summit : 
height 9,588 feet. ' This day we found very cold ; hard frost on the ground. 
The scenery is very wild and magnificent. 

On the 26th, we commenced our long and toilsome ascent over Qncha 
Ghatl. We first scrambled up the bed of a stream, the stones in which were 
very slippery from ice, to the limit of cedar forest ; we then came to birch and 
small rhododendron, the former now very bare and wintry-looking, and we 
then got above all wood. When we attained the crest of the Pass, where was 
some thin snow, at an elevation of some hundred feet above the limit of forest, 
and looked back on Bandarpfich, Duti, Manji, and Bachuncha peak and ridge, 
we confessed that we had met very few sublimer scenes in our whole march. 

The prospect of range after range to the south and east was very extensive 
—an ocean of ridges. It was not, however, till we descended some hundred 
feet, that the Gangutri peaks burst upon us — a sublime mass. We could not 
.see the connexion between Bandarpuch and these peaks, as the high mountain 
we had crossed intervened; but we saw the whole line of snowy mountains, 
with the various peaks, from the semicircle at the back of which the Bhagirathi 
issues out of its immense snow-bed. We also observed the same river below 
us, flowing apparently in a peaceful valley after its escape from the snowy 
mountains and their rugged and awful approaches. On the south-east side, 
we met with no birch, and what was more curious, tall smooth pines, and a 
kind of ever-green oak, with a holly-like leaf {quercus semicarpifolia)^ grew in 
abundance before we came to the cedar. The rhododendron, which, near the 
crest, was merely a ground-creeper {R. lepidotum), again became a large tree 
(JB. arboreum) as we got lower down ; but the cedars were few and small ; 
indeed, this latter tree does not flourish so well in Garhwal as in Bissehar. 

The descent was long, and often painful, to Nangang. The villagers told us 
that no Europeans had ever before crossed from the Jamna to the Ganga by 
this pass ; such travellers either go higher up, or lower down, over the sepa- 
rating ridge. The people were very civil to us, and brought us honey of a 
very fine quality. The mountain we crossed this day was entirely composed 
of arenaceous quartz rocks, and of quartzes of all shades. Height 6,160 feet. 

Next day, after scrambling up and down, we breakfasted at Bakoli. Re- 
suming our journey, we descended to the Bini-kc-Garh, a torrent which comes 
down from a high ridge to the northward, and waters the deep glen through 
which our path now lay. I never saw anything more lovely than the woods 
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of this glen, and the view of the precipitous heights of the Uncha Gh^it, at its 
head, through the foliage, was a very fine contrast. We at length reached the 
junction of the Bini with the Bhdgirathi. The Ganga is here a noble stream, 
far wider and deeper than the Jamna at the same distance from its source, but 
not so tumultuous. 

Frogi this point we proceeded through pleasant fields to the village of 
Barahdt, at the head of a fine rich valley, watered by the Ganga, where is the 
celebrated iron pillar, or lat'h, surmounted by a trident, in the temple of Par- 
seram. The temple is a mere hut, but the lat'h is very curious, and similar fo 
those of Dehli, Allahabad, Tirhut, &c., whose ancient characters have been 
decyphered and translated by Principal Mill and others. The people here 
can tell very little about its history or object. Barahdt has other temples. 

October 28th. A beautiful morning, and not too cold. We marched down 
the valley through fresh reaped rice-fields, passing the villages of Baretti and 
Mateli : Barahat is the limit between the wild and gentle scenery of theBha- 
girathi. Near Barahat, the stream i.s crossed by a rope bridge of a most 
fragile kind, more daif^erous than ihejhidat where the traveller is suspended 
by a loop of rope with a wooden seat, and is pulted across ; but in this sus- 
pension bridge, he must walk on small sticks placed on the suspended ropes, 
with a loose rope on either side to hold by, whilst the bridge swings about. 

The valley became a glen, and after some slippery walking over quartz rocks, 
we reached Dunda, a poor village, though the river is full of fine fish, especially 
mdhsuy the gigantic salmon of the East. Another rope bridge was suspended 
over the Bhagirathi, under the promontory of Dunda. The river was here con- 
fined to a bed of not more than twenty feet in width, and the rocks, through 
which it rolled, were steep to the water’.s edge. The rocks here resembled 
basalt, but were really talcose schistus. This evening, the grass on a hill in 
the neighbourhood was set on fire, and had a fine volcanic efiect. 

In our march next day, the chief cultivation in the valley was rice, with a 
few patches of cotton, indicating our low situation. The glen soon narrowed, 
and our path became rough, through jungle, at some hundred feet above the 
stream. The hills here have the regular Himfdaya character, a three-quarter 
perpendicular slope, to a hollow, from which at once a similar hill strike.s up. 
We observed some wild sheep on the rocks opposite us, where neither man 
nor bullet could reach them. From the top of a promontory, northward, we 
beheld Bandarpuch towering in bold relief to the clear heavens, and the contrast 
of his hoary colour to the black hills in front was more strange than would 
suit a picture. Indeed, the commonest oriental sky is often thought an exag- 
geration, when its mellow beauty is represented on |)aper or canvass at home; 
and yet no painting can give a just notion of its peculiar glory. No English- 
man can conceive the sky under which I am now writing, till he has left his 
own staring blue or muddy black canopy, in which the finest varieties are a 
yellow sunset and a fleecy noon, and beheld our green and scarlet evenings, 
and our noon-day skies of mellow purple, trimmed at the horizon with a hazy 
straw colour. 

We breakfasted under the shade of some trees thickly covered with gigantic 
creepers, with pods like the soles of a shoe. The rocks were chiefly quartz, 
varied by the talcose and arenaceous kinds. 

At the village of Dhoraso, the Bhagirathi emerges from the confined glen, 
and widens into a deep and often quiet river, flowing through a valley of rice- 
fields. At Dhoraso, the Gadhul-ke-Garh, a broad and shallow stream, from 
the right, joins the great river. This village is full of Fakirs, and is one of the 
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resting-places of the Gangutri pilgrims. The peasantry wore cotton dresses ; 
their houses are no longer Chinese, and the change in the country is strongly 
marked. We found our camp at Chinali, one of the many flourishing villages 
ill this valley. Height 4,900 feet. 

On the 30th, we kept, for a few miles, along a high bank overhanging the 
course of the river, and then, turning straight to the right, up the glen ^ of the 
Nagur, we bade adieu to the hajipy vale of the Bhagirathi, which had still 
thirty miles to travel before its junction with the Alaknanda, at Deoprayag, 
from which point the united Ganges may be said to commence its course to 
Hindusthan and the sea. Considered merely as a river, independent of other 
scenery, I [irefer the Bhagirathi to the Satlaj, the Tonse, or the Jamna. The 
Satlaj is the least pleasing of the four, and the hills through which it flows are 
bare and ugly in comparison with those washed by the other three rivers. We 
pursued our way along the face of a hill entirely wooded by creepers of a large 
kind, bearing a jirofusion of pungent fruit, the size of green-gages, till we 
crossed the Nagur nala, and thence ascended a steep face to Lalur. To-day 
the rocks were all argillaceous .slates and quartzes. ‘The ferns, the whole 
family of which is so fine and various in the higher mountains (from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet), are now no longer to be seen amongst the luxuriant vegetation. 
The flowers are now all out of flower, but no part of the world can shew a 
more wonderful variety of gay flowers than the Himalaya in spring and during 
the rains: the blood-red potcntilla was beautiful. 

Next day, we continued climbing up the face of the hill above Lalur. From 
the crest at Moriili Ghati, which must be about eight thousand feet high, we ob- 
tained the finest prospect since we left Simla. The whole trans-Satlaj snowy 
peaks are visible in a grand amphitheatre, with a fine foreground in the cedar 
forestand the lofty Hattu mountain. The snowy mountains were distinct masses, 
not an undistinguishablc line. The Jamnutri peak formed one mass, the Gan- 
gutri another ; Kedar Nath, at the source of the Kali Ganga, another ; and 
still further eastward, the Juvahir peak, above Bhadrim'ith, whence flows the 
Alaknanda, another noble mass. To the westward, we saw three or four 
peaks near Burin and Rupin Ghats, and between them and the sources of the 
Jamna we could distinguish parts of the snowy ridges at the head of the Baspa 
valley. An ocean of mountains lay between, some bare and some deeply 
wooded ; and we could see the Bhagirathi below us, flowing through its lovely 
valley. Nothing could be plainer than that, from the head of the Tonse, on 
Dundar or Swergaroni mountains, to Bhadrinath, the snowy range is one great 
line, although, as just observed, its masses are distinct. The sublimity of the 
scene is indescribable by pen or pencil. 

From the crest we descended at first through shady woods of oak and rho- 
dodendron, and afterwards by the face of a bare hill, to Morari. The south 
sides of all the Himalaya hills, it is well known, are bare in comparison with 
those on the north ; we observed this every where, but never more distinctly 
than here. The rocks were the same as yesterday. We proceeded to Bho- 
wani, along the valley of the Agloar or Aglara Nala, which became confined 
between two narrow precipices, and thence flowed into another valley some- 
what like that of the Girri, at Parali, but not near so pretty. Bhowani is at 
the junction of the Bhain Nala. 

November 1st. We continued our march, through the rice-fields of the 
valley, till turning the shoulder of a mountain on the left, we met our ponies 
from Massuri. Leaving the ugly valley of the Aglara, we ascended to the 
south-westward, through fine woods of oak, to Mogra, a ravine, with a spring 
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of water, at the foot of the Sowa Khola rulge, which is right above the Duti. 
The ridge next in order from the plains is that we crossed yesterday, to the 
west, called Tain, or Tiba,in the centre Marma-ke-Danda, and to the east, 
Morala. To-day, the rocks all the way up to Magra were coarse, black and 
other clay slates, with much quartzose sandstone. 

Froy the crest of the Sowa Khola ridge, which we climbed next day, the 
whole lovely valley of Dehra, the small Scwalik hills that shut it in, to the 
south, and the dim plains of Saharunpur still further behind, burst upon our 
delighted eyes. The snowy mountains being hidden by clouds, the usual noble 
background was wanting. The immense Chdr, however, was seen in the dis- 
tance, and we perceived on the expanse of plain the silver lines of the Ganges 
and Jamna shining through the haze. We at last came upon a beautiful view 
ofLandour hill, with its scattered houses and gay appearance, and were met at 
the entrance of the station by a friend, who laughed heartily at our wild dress 
and hirsute aspect. 

We refreshed on this mountain till the 8th, and saw all that was to be seen 
at Landoiir and Massify*!. The houses here are totally different from those of 
Simla, being merely thatch-roofed bungalows ; and there is so little table-land, 
that the foundations of many of the cottages (for there is not a single large 
house) are built up with masonry against the edge of precipices. There is 
hardly an inclosed piece of ground round any dwelling. The roads are nar- 
row, being in some places cut out on the side of the most fearful-looking preci- 
pices ; and yet ladies gallop along them without alarm, and the drunken soldiers, 
belonging to the sanitarium at Landour, stagger on them with impunity. The 
bazar, which has not a single European tradesman in it, is small, but is plen- 
tifully supplied with necessaries and luxuries, except wine and beer. There 
are no billiard-tables or reading-rooms at Massuri. The glaring whiteness of the 
narrow roads, the bare and ugly appearance of the houses, the absence of fine 
timber and of near scenery, at Landour and Massuri, are ill-compensated by 
the magnificent views of the snowy range of the Dun and the plains. Lan- 
dour is preferable to Massuri, because higher up; but the perpetual descent 
and ascent to and from Massuri, where are the bazar and life of the place, 
constitute a great drawback. Simla, with its beautiful alpine trees, it.s wide 
and safe road.s, its grand houses with cedar-wood verandahs and roofs, its 
European shops, public room, large and handsome bazar, its pretty vales and 
streams, and above all, its proximity to such glorious scenery as Mahasu and 
Nagkanda, has greater attractions. 

The Massuri heights are composed of transition limestone, very craggy and 
bold, and argillaceous schistus— the slate very crumbling. There is also a 
large vein of trap in its valleys.* 

On the 8th November, we proceeded along a fine road to Rajpfir, at the foot 
of the Massuri mountain, a descent of nearly five thousand feet. Beyond the 
village of Nagal, we came to the Dripping Rock, at Shansa Dhara, — a wall of 
low precipice, down which, for about two hundred feet, drops of water drip ia 
the most beautiful manner, petrifying every thing they touch. Opposite the 
petrifying well, is another spring, containing sulphureous matter, which rises 
out of a mass of limestone, and di.scolours the adjacent stones. There is much 
gypsum about here. At Nida Pani, where there are a few huts, we saw the 
tomb of General Gillespie, and on a table land, on the summit of a hill, a 

• Let not the believers In Humboldt think I err In placing volcanic rocks in the Himalaya. Trappean 
rocks have been found in some hundred places, without (t.c. this side of) the gneiss, mica slate, and 
granite country, springing up out of limestone and argillaceous slate. I have some beautiful spe- 
cimens. 
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cairn of bricks, with a staff in its centre, at the highest point, is all that marks 
the site of the fort of Kallanga, where he fell. We reached Col. Young's 
grounds at Dehra, just as it became dark. Dehra is a lovely spot. The 
houses and grounds of the European residents are very pretty, and the view 
from the parade ground of the Gurkha regiment is enchanting. 

The range of low hills, which separate Dehra, Rijarda, and Pinjor Duns 
from the vast plain of Hindusthan, and which vary in height from 4,500 feet to 
2,600 feet, and are composed almost wholly of sandstone and quartz* conglo- 
merate, are called the Scw&lik hills, and in them, chiefly to the west of the 
Jamna, are found the immense quantities of gigantic fossil remains recently 
discovered. 

On the 10th November, we “told out” the Kherl pass, and arrived at 
Saharanpur. 


PANCHAYATS IN NEPAL. 

Thk Panchiiyats in use are of two kinds, domestic ‘and public; the latter 
being called to settle suits come before the Courts, the former to settle matters 
never brought under the Court's cognizance. 

Domestic Panchayats are very popular, especially among merchants, whose 
wealth attracts the cupidity of the Courts, and the community of whom can, 
on the other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Panch men. To the 
public Panchayat all matters may be referred (with the exception of cases of 
life destroyed), at the discretion of the Courts, or at the desire of the parties: 
but cases of battery and assault arc not usually referred to these tribunals. 

The Panch men are appointed by the Dilha (presiding judge of the Court), 
at the solicitation of the parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After 
selection by the j)arties, the Dilha takes from them an obligation to abide by 
the award of the Panchayat. The Court or Government never appoint Pan- 
chayats of their own motion, except when men of note are accused, or if 
parties expressly solicit it by petition to the Government ; but no man can sit 
on a Panchayat without the assent of both parties. A Panchayat of this sort 
often acts the part of a jury when men of note arc accused, the Government 
nominating the Panch men. In civil actions, too, the parties, tired of litigating, 
will sometimes desire the Court or Governmenl to nominate a Panchayat to 
hear and decide without appeal. Ordinarily, Panchayats are chosen purely by 
the parties, and half the judicial business of the kingdom is performed by 
them to the satisfaction alike of the parties, the public, and the Government, 
The function of the Panch men appears to be essentially that of jurors : they 
find the verdict, and the Court, out of which they issue and in which they 
assemble, merely enforces their finding. When needless delay occurs, the 
matter is taken out of the hands of the Panchayat, and decided by the Court. 
The Panchayat has no power of its own to summon or enforce the attendance 
of any person, or to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure the 
production of necessary papers; all such executive aid being afforded by the 
Court appointing it. The assumption of any power of their own by the Pan- 
chayat would be a grave offence. The Panch are required to be unanimous : 
such, at least, is the rule; but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 
They receive no compensation for travelling expenses, or loss of time, or on 
any account whatever : indeed, the very idea of compensating them is 
abhorred.* 


* Mr. Hodgson “ On the Administration of Justice in Nepal,” At. Res, vol. xx. p. 121. 
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Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, has laid before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a Restoration and Translation of the Insciiption, in ancient characters, 
on the Bhilari Lat, or Pillar, in the Ghazipur distiict, with Critical and Histo-^ 
rical Remarks. This valuable paper is published in the Journal of the Society 
for January, with a copy of the inscription in the original character ; and we 
shall extract the Engli.sli translation and remarks of Dr. Mill, whose learnin<f, 
acuteness, and industry, applied to these inscriptions, have added so much to 
the barren field of Indian history : — 

“ The discovery in the Ghazipur district, of a pillar with an inscription bear- 
ing the same royal names and genealogy as No on that of Allahabad, and 
continuing the series downward by three or four generations from Samiidra- 
gupta, the principal subject of panegyric in both, might be expected to furnish 
valuable sufiplcmentary information on points which that monument left in 
obscurity. What wererfhe seat and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, 
and what was the precise place \fhich the acts and events there described bore 
in the general history of Northern India, in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Vicramaditya and Salivahana, — arc points on which we might hope to 
gain more light by a document of this length, than from any others which the 
progress of antiquarian discovery has yet produced. 

“ The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not altoge- 
ther destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the state of India 
at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few historical remarks sub- 
joined to the reading and translation, is yet far from affording the desired 
satisfaction on the principal points just mentioned. Except the bare point of 
succession, and some adventures rather alluded to than related in verses of a 
somewhat obscure style of composition, the information of a directly historical 
nature extends little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches 
so ably and indefatigably conducted by our secretary. Whether a more com- 
plete transcript would much increase our information from this source, may 
also be doubted. Lieutenant Cunningham, to whose zeal and activity the 
inquirers into Indian anti(juities are so deeply indebted, states that he made 
ther transcript of this Bhitari inscription under ver}*^ serious disadvantages : but 
I am not disposed to attribute to any imperfections arising from this cause, 
the whole or even the greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription 
as now exhibited. Some arc certainly chargeable on the sculj)tor, who formed 
the letters on the [)illar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or written 
archetype before him : and these errors arc of sufficient magnitude to induce 
the probable belief, that others, occasioning more perplexity in the deciphering, 
may have arisen from the same source. From v/hatever source, however, they 
proceed, they are capable of being completely detected and amended in all the 
earlier part of the inscription : viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses 
that follow ; but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in the midst 
of the stanza, — as it does about the middle of the fourteenth line on the pillar, — 
it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind with those before found 
and corrected (such as this sudden cessation itself seems to indicate), may have 
produced the general unintelligibility of the document until we come to its last 
line, the nineteenth. With the exception of those four lines and a half, the 
rest, notwithstanding the indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the 
frequent double readings and occasional lacunae in Lieutenant Cunuinghaurs 
N.8.VoL.2d.No.93, 1> F 
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pencil copy), anti the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors 
above-mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence.” 

Dr. Mill then proceeds to make good his charge against “ an unknown artist 
more than twelve centuries dead,” in detail, pointing out various examples of 
most evident error ; and, after this explanation, he exhibits the text in the 
Nagari character, with an English version of those three-quarters ^of the 
inscription which arc sufficiently intelligible, beginning with the seven lines of 
prose that declare the genealogy and the succession : 

Translation. 

Of the liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth,— -by whom loads 
of forest timber are collected for the holocaiistic service of Irulra, Vanina, and Yaina, 
liy the completion of sacrifices bearing the llavour of the waters of all the four circum- 
ambient oceans, — whose glory reaches to the firmament, —who on every side bestows 
liberally as the golden-sided mouiitain (IMeru), — by whom Mem himself might be 
borne aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty arm,— tlie great grandson of the great 
king Gupta, — grandson of the great king GliatotKacha, — son of the great king, the 
sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — maternal g,-andson of Li^^havi, — born of the 
great goddess-like Curna^ra-de^vl, — the great king, the sovereign of kings, Samudra- 
gupta,— 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Dc'vi, dauglitcr of 
Maha'daitya, the incomparable worshipper of the .supreme Bliiigavat (Crishiia), the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandni-gupta,— then his son, before addicted to 
llhberality, and a man of great pui simony, was pinificd by the waters of destiny. Such 
was the excellent blessedness of the worshij.per of the supreme Bhagavat, tlie great 
king, the sovereign of kings, Cuma'ra-gupta, cclebraU'd for his mildness of disposi- 
tion, and of subdued passions united to accumulated lame, — a blessedness pervading 
even the forests and desert lands. 

Verse. 

Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the chief and 
unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of conquest : 
even he, by name Scanda- gupta, ol distinguished and spotless renown, — who in the 
spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dunce ( Siva-like after his vengeance 
for Sita’s death). 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tuntras, with a spirit 
of unceasing silence (on their incommunicahic mysteries— and in accordance with 
their precept and discipline), mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive vic- 
tories ; — he by wliom their challenge to battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the caith,— is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For afterwards by him to whom the keeping of his treasure w'as committed, — the 
boundary which was given as a sacred deposit, and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth — was treacherously taken away, and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it— (even by him the minister aforesaid), coveting the wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of triithj, and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the laud, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by liis weapons, 
he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) mountain. His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them. 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father had gone to 
heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious pro.sperity : whom his father’s 
brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) as their new sove- 
reign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes. 
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May he who is like Crishna, still obeying his mother De'vaki, after his foes arc van- 
quished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design. 


Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is considered 
by RiidTa (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered praise- 
worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indra) and the other 
celestials? • 

“ RemarJes on the above Inscription* 

“ The parentage of Samudra-gnpta, son of Chandra-gupta, which closed the 
Allahabad inscription, forms in nearly the same words the beginning of the 
present ; and his panegyric, which pervaded the earlier monument, is the leading 
subject in the prose part of this. The first new fact is the designation of his 
son and successor, Chandra-gupta the second, whom it seemed most obvious 
on the first reading of the names to identify with the expected son and heir of 
the 18th line of the piMar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-gupta and his 
principal (jueen, the daughter of the jiroud princess Sanharica. This identifi- 
cation, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription itself: this son 
docs not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as peculiarly selected {pari- 
grihila) on account of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families 
of the polygamist king, and is the offspring not of Sanharica’s daughter, but of 
the daughter of a prince named Mahadaitya. The son and successor of 
Chandra-gupta II. is Ciimara-gupta, who is represented as having been a very 
unprincely character at the time of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne; 
but having been disciplined by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own 
accession to the throne, an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava 
devotion of his parent. The next king is Scanda-gupta, who may be most 
probably supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Cumara-gupta ; 
but on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more narrative 
prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distinguished fame as a 
warrior, and that his piety, congenial with his acts, does not take the same turn 
with that of his two nearest predecessors, of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, 
but attached itself to the opposite system, now so prevalent in this part of 
India, the deep, mysterious, and sanguinary system of the Tantras, After the 
conquest and slaughter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventual tri- 
umph over a more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who for 
a time succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, how- 
ever, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully on his laurels 
in his inaccessible mountain throne (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether loward.s the north or Central 
India we have no means of determining), this worthy worshipper of Siva and 
Durga ascends to heaven : and his brother and the Other chiefs, with mingled 
feelings of grief and affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to 
his father’s crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager his mother, as was Crishna to his mother De'vaki'; but the 
part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is confused and unintel- 
ligible; neither does he appear to be once named; unless we conceive some 
letters of line 18 to give his name thus: Mahesa-prita-gupta (the Gupta, 
attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva). He is probably the Mahendra-gupta, 
whose name occurs in several of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty, 

“ The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, us adapted to the time of this 
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inscription, stands as follows ; the Arabic numerals denoting sovereigns, or 
those to whom the prefix Maharaja Adhiraja belongs, in the order of their 
succession, 

Gupta, a R&ja of tlie Solar line. 

Ghatotkacha, ditto ditto, I Li 99 havi, 

j I whose daughter was * 

J, Chandra-gupta I.— ♦ — Ciuna'ra-devi', Maha'-daitya, 

* j queen consort. whose daughter W'as 

2. Samudra-gupta, 4* De'vi', 

I one of the queens of Samudra-gupta. 

3. Chandra-gupta II. 

4. Cuma'ra-gupta, 

whose son probably, w'as 

5. Scanda-gupta, , 

6. A young prince (Mahendra-gupta?) 
a minor at the date of this inscri])tion. 

“ One remarkable fact, learnt solely from this inscription, is the prevalence, 
at the time of the Gupta dynasty, of the two opposite sectarian forms of later 
Hindu worship : that of the exclusive devotees of Vishnu, on the one hand, 
whose favourite authority is the celebrated poem (probably inserted among the 
Purdnas by the comparatively recent grammarian Vopedeva) called the Srimad 
Phdgavata; and that of the worshippers of Siva and his female energies, on the 
other, whose text-books are those singular compounds of Cabalistic mystery, 
licentiousness, and blood, the Agamas or Tanlras , — The princes Chandra- 
gupta and Cuma'ra-gupta are expressly commemorated as belonging to the 
former class, and Scanda-gupta as an adherent of the latter. And here I must 
recall an observation that I hazarded when commenting on the Allahabad 
inscription,# that the worship of the Saktis, with its existing mysteries and 
orgies, was most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. 
The terms in which that species of devotion is spoken of about a century after, 
in the secondf of the metrical stanzas in the present Bhitari inscription, 
shews that the same system was even then dominant, and sufficiently powerful 
and seducing to enlist kings among its votaries. And while this (if I am cor- 
rect in supposing the age of the Gupta dynasty to be somewhere between the 
first and ninth centuries of our era) may be among the earliest authentic 
notices of that niodc of worshipping Bhairava and Cidi', — the mention of it at 
all furnishes an additional proof to my mind of the impossibility^ of referring 
these monuments to the earlier age of Chundra-gupta Maurya, or that of 
Alexander the Great, and the century immediately following. 

A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of this Gupta dynasty, 
with that which is mentioned in the prophctico-historical part of the Vishnu^ 
Purdna (Book iv. chap, 24), as arising in this precise tract of country, contem- 
poraneously with other dynasties in different parts of India, during the turbu- 
lent period that followed the extinction of the last race of Indian sovereigns 
that reigned in Magadha, and the irruption of Sacae and other foreign tribes 
from the north-west. The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include the 
great city of Prayaga, on the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, where 
their principal monument is now found, as well as the yet more sacred city of 
* See As, Jown., vol. xxi. p. j[4I. f See Note A. See Note B, 
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Mathur& on the latter river, and the less known names of Padmavati and 
Kanti-puri (probably near the site of our present Cawnpore): it is also des- 
cribed as extending down the Ganges to Magadha or Behar, where one Visva- 
fjphatika (or Visva-sphurji, of the old race of Magadha sovereigns) had extir- 
pated the existing race of Xattriyas, and set up other low castes, together with 
Brahmans, in their stead, as I read in two MS. copies* of the Vishnu-Purdna, 
the words of which are 

In th^ country of Magadha, one named Visva-sphatika shall form and set up in 
the kingdom other castes, the Kaivarttas, Yadus, Pulindas, and Br&hmans: and thus 
having abolished all the races of Xattriyas, shall the nine Nagas, and in Padmavati, 
Kanti-puri, Mathura, and on the Ganges from Praydga, shall the Magadhas and the 
Guptas rule over the people belonging to Magadha. 

“ All these new sets of kings, with the Naishadhas in Calinga, &c. and the 
more barbarous races elsewhere, are represented in the Purdna as ferocious, 
rapacious, and tyrannical men, of little knowledge and no principle, whose rise 
and progress and fidl are to be equally sudden and extraordinary, short-lived, 
and only nominal observers of Religion. The people under their sway, and 
through the contact of foreign races, will gradually fall into that neglect of 
caste and other religious observances, that reference of all things to worldly 
riches and consequent impiety and unrighteousness, that will prepare the way 
for the tenth and last incarnation of Vishnu, as Kalki', to restore all things. 
Thus, soon after the account of their Guptas, close the prophetic announce- 
ments of Parusara to Maitreya of what was to befall the world after him, and 
with them the 4th Book of the Vishnii-Pitrdna, 

“ It is true that, according to the chronology of the Purdna^ as set down 
minutely in that chapter, we should have the commencement of the reign of 
these Guptas posterior to Sandracottas, and consequently to Alexander the 
Great, by (i;374-112+45-f45G+13l)l)+300-fl86=) 2035 years,— and there- 
fore as really future to us as to the prophetic Muni and his hearer. But 
setting aside all other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven com- 
ponent periods of this sum that will appear, on an attentive inspection of 
the Piirawa itself, to be entitled to the least attention: viz. the spaces assigned 
respectively to the Maurya, the Sanga, the Kanva and Andhra dynasties of 
Hindu sovereigns in Magadha ; of which the name of each individual king is 
set down, their several numbers 10, 10, 4, and 30 agreeing perfectly with the 
durations assigned to each race.f But the fifth and sixth periods of 1399 and 
300 years have no such catalogue of kings accompanying them, but only a 
statement that in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
Abhhra caste, ten Gardabhiras, sixteen Saka or Scythian kings, eight Yavana 
or Grecian, fourteen Tushara, thirteen Munda, and eleven Mauna kings; and 

* The valuable English abstract and partial translation of this Punina (as of the others) deposited in 
the AsLitic Society’s Library, by Professor H. H. Wilson, Is silent on the latter point — the association of 
the Guptas with Magadhas, and their dominion in Behar: relating their possession of those four cities 
in the Doali, Padmiivati, Kanti-puri, MathurA, and Prayaga, as altogether uiicoiiiiectctl with theafl’airs 
of Magadha, and the extirpation of tlie Xattriyas from that country, with which they are distinctly 
blended in the Sanscrit passsage ns given alxive. 

For the further testimony of the Si imad-lihiiy;avata, see Note C. 

t These may all be seen, as they stand in this and other Purdnas, in p 100 of Mr. J. Prinsep’s Useful 
Tables. The accuracy of these lists is strongly confirmed by the collateral testimony of the Chinese tra- 
vellers in India in the fifth century, whose relation is published in the London Amatic Journal of July 
ItKK). Their king of Kapila, Yue-gae, Beloved of the Moon, whose ambassador sent presents to China 
A.D. 420, is (not Chandr&iianda, ns the learned translator of that work suspected, but) Chandra-sri, 
tile king immediately preceding Pulomarchm, the last of the Andhra dynasty at Magadha, who waa 
reigning at this precise tune. This removes the hope entertained by Mr. J. Priii*-ep (to whom I am 
indebted for the communication of this paper) and myself, that this might prove to be the Chandra- 
guptaof tile inscription, and makes the latter postcrioi to him by probably three or four centuries. 
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in the latter period of three centuries, Paura and eleven other unnamed sove^ 
reigns. This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and semi- 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of all the ancient 
records,— and in which synchronous dynasties might easily be misstated as 
successive ones, and the sum of years readily palmed on the Hindu reader, to 
enhance the antiquity of the classical and heroic ages of the country, — is suc- 
ceeded, in the last period immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by 
something more resembling the records of earlier times. As this list, occu- 
pying the seventh period above-mentioned of 186 years, has not yet been 
published (that of Hamilton in the corresponding period being somewhat 
difierent and much more confused), I will here set it down from my MS. of 
the VishnU’Purana. 

Vindhya-sacti from Kilakila, who adopts the manners of 
j the Yavanas, whose son is 

Puranjaya, 

R^ma-chandra, i 

I • 

Dharma, 

I 

Vangara, (Wils. Var'atiga ) 

Kritanandaiia, (who has four sons.) 


Sukhinandi, Nandiyasas, Sisuha, Pravira. 

who has thirteen sons. 

“ After whom came four Bahukas or Bactrians, three Puspamitras, thirteen 
Yadumitras, seven Mekalas; and in Kausalaor Oude, nine Naishadhas. 

** Thus the account of this dynasty, which Hamilton calls the Bahlic or Bac- 
. trian one, terminates in a confusion worse confounded than that from which it 
emerged. And this statement in the Vislmu-Purana is immediately followed 
by the passage above quoted respecting the Magadhas and Guptas. 

“ Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused periods 
that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty in the middle of the fiftii 
century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our present 
inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne in Europe, if we 
suppose them identical with the Guptas of the Purdtia, 

Note A. 

The insertion among the praises of the fifth king Scanda-gupta, of the 
epithet ‘ a mangier of the flesh of the refractory* {avinama palasdtd\ and that 
in close juxtaposition with the attributes of pecular wisdom, and adherence to 
a mysterious system of Cabalistic theology, may appear surprising to persons 
who have either considered but slightly the genius and tendencies of idolatry, 
or are unacquainted with this peculiar form of it. To shew how perfectly 
natural is the juxtaposition in the present instance, I cannot give a more 
generally intelligible proof than in the picture drawn in the metaphysical drama 
Prahodha-chandra-udaya, of a votary of this same Tantric discipline, under the 
name of Sa-uma-siddhanta, i. e. says the commentator, a professor of the 
science of Siva Bhairava, in conjunction with Uraa his consort. I will give a 
different version from that of Dr. Taylor, distinguishing prose and verse exactly 
as in the original : premising, that the ingenious author does not intend to give 
any exaggeration or caricature, but simply to exhibit a model of an existing 
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mode of belief and practice in his time ; such as may be traced also, under 
certain modifications, even now, after centuries of Mahomedan and Christian 
rule have interfered with the free exercise of such homicidal worship.” 

In Act III. 

To them, enter Soma-Siddhanta, in the guide of a KApdlika (or man of skulk), with a 
sword in hts hand. 

Soma-l^id. {walking about.) 

, With goodly necklace deck’d of bones of men, 

Haunting the tombs, from cups of human skull • 

Eating and quaffing,— ever I behold 

With eyes that Meditation’s salve hath clear’d, 

The world of diverse jarring elements 
Composed, but still all one with the Supreme, 

Buddhist. This man professes the rule of a Kapalika. I vvil,l ask him what it is.— 
( Going up to hm. ) O, ho I you with the bone and skull necklace, what are your 
iiotions of happiness and salvation ? 

Soma- Sid. Wretch of a Buddhist ! Well, hear what is our religion : 

With flesh ^f men, wi^h brain and fat well smear’d, 

We make our grim burnt-offering,— break our fast 
From cups of holy Bnihman's .skull, —and ever 
With gurgling drops of blood that plenteous stream 
From hard throats quickly cut, by us is worshipped, 

With human offerings meet, our God, dread Bhairava. 

Brahman Mendicant, (stopping his ears.) Buddhist, Buddhist, what think you of 
this? 0 horrible discipline ! 

Buddhist. Sacred Arhata ! some awful sinner has surely deceived that man. 
Soma-Sid. (in a rage). Aha !— siimer that thou art,— vilest of heretics, with thy 
shaven crown, drest like the lowest outcasts, uncombed one, away with thee ! Is 
not the blessed husband of Bliavani the sole cause of the creation, preservation, and 
destruction of the fourteen worlds, and his power established by the fullest 
demonstration of the VMant? Let us yet shew even you the magnificence of this 
religion. 

I call at will the best of gods, great Ilari, 

And Hara’s .sell and Brahma, — 1 restrain 
With my sole voice the course of stars, that wander 
In heaven’s bright vault; the earth with all its load 
Of mountains, fields and cities, I at will 
Reduce once more to water — and behold 
I drink it up. 

^ Buddhist. Alas ! poor Kap^lika, this is just what I said. You have been deceived 
by some juggler, spreading out false images before you. 

Soma- Sid. What, again, thou sinner ! Dost thou dare to call the great IMahesvara 
a juggler? This thy malignity must not be forgiven. Lo, therefore, 

With foaming floods of gore that gush amain 
From throat well severed, with this sabre’s edge, 

I make my sacrifice to him that calls 

With heat of drum the hosts of creatures after him,— 

Dread Siva— and with these rich ruddy streams 

Delight his consort well, Bhavani. (Draws his sword.) 

[How the hand of the Tantric zealot is arrested from smiting the unfortunate 
Buddhist,— how he then enters on a psychological defence of his opinions,— how 
he is then joined by Sraddh^ (or Faith !), in the character of a Kapalini, who by 
her blandishments leads both the Brahman mendicant and the Buddhist to deport 
themselves like Tantrists, — and how they all then join Soma-Siddhanta in a meditative 
dance all this and other wonders may be found by the curious in the drama above 
cited.] 
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Note B, 

** In once more expressing the opinion, that the Gupta dynasty of our 
present monuments is posterior to the Christian era, I am by no means insen*» 
sible to the new light that Mr. Tumour has thrown on the history of Sandra- 
cottus in the extracts he has given from a learned commentary on the Maha^ 
wansOy pp. Ixxi — Ixxxii of his very interesting preface to that great historical 
work.* That some of my objections to the identity of the two Chandra- 
guptas are removed, or at least greatly weakened, I fi-cely admit : Uiere cer- 
!ainly appears ancient Buddhist authority (for such is apparently ihQ Atta~katha 
or Astata-katha of the Uttara-vihdra priests alleged by the commentator) for 
making the Mauryas a branch of the Solar race ; utterly inadmissible as is the 
etymology assigned for that name in the T'lkd (p. Ixxvi), as well as for the 
name of Sisuuaga, ancestor of the Nandas, (pp. Ixxii. Ixxiii). It is also very 
remarkable, in relation to this subject, that the latter prince is there repre- 
sented as the son of a Li^^havi Raja, that being apparently the name of a 
distinguished (lunily in Magadha: Li^tphavi being also the name, in the inscrip- 
tions of Allahabad and Bhitaii, of the father-in-law of oilr Chundra-gupta I., and 
maternal grandfather of Samudra-gupta. l^evertheless, there still appear to 
me insurmountable objections to identifying Samudra-gupta with Vindii-sara, the 
son and successor of Chandra-gupta Maurya on the Magadha throne; while a 
still more evident impossibility is now added of identifying his son, the Vaish- 
nava Chandra-gupta II. of our present monument, with Asoca, son of Vin- 
dusara, the zealous adherent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in his own 
dominions of Magadha, but the north, east, and south, as far as Ceylon. It 
is needless to pursue the discrepancy of the genealogies further : the Vaishnava 
Cumara-gupta and the Saivya and Saktya worshipper, Scanda-gupta, have 
nothing in common with the Buddhist descendants and successors of Dharma- 
soca. Is it not also very possible, that with a view to exalt the immediate 
ancestry of that most revered prince, the priests of the favoured religion may 
have introduced this account of the Moriya hiinily, as an offspring of the Solar 
race, “SO discrepant from that which other Indian accounts, as well as Greek 
and Roman, give of its origin ? That the Buddhist [iriests, notwithstanding 
their hostility to caste, are not insensible to considerations of this kind, is 
evident from the care with which, in the Maha-^anso and elsewhere, they 
inculcate the undoubted royal descent of Gautama Buddha. 

Note C. 

“ The passage quoted from the Vhhnu'Fardna seems to have been some- • 
what differently read by the more modern author of the S/imad-B/idga~ 
vata, who, here as elsewhere, is apjiarently only transferring into his own 
more polished and elaborate verse, the records found in the older Puninic 
legends. By him the term Gupta^ instead of being a proper name, is made an 
epithet of the earth, as ruled or protected (for so the scholiast Sridhara has 
explained it), by the Visva-sphatika above mentioned, who is here called Visva- 
sphurji. The close agreement, as well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract {Bhagavatay Book xii. 
chap. 1.): 

Visva-sphurji, anotlier Puranjiiya {i.c. says the scholiast, the best of the descen- 
dants ot Piirarijaya or Ripuiijaya, wlio was king of Magadha, B. C. 9(J0), sliall create 
new barbarian castes, the I’lilmdas, Yadus, and Madras. This ill-minded wairior shall 
make the greatest part of his subjects to be un-brAlimanical (or lower thdii sudras) ; 

* Scc/fst«r Jowii. last Vol. n. Ifl9. 
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and having exterminated the Xattriyas, he shall, in the city of Padmdvatl, and on the 
Ganges, as far as Prayiga, derive tribute from the protected eartli. 

“ The words are explained here by the scholiast to 

describe the situation of the king’s metropolis, Padmavati, as being situated in 
the Ga^pges Prajaga, or, as he words it, between Allahabad and Ilaridvar. 
But this explanation is rpiite inapplicable to the same words as they stand in 
the VishAU'Purana, where they immediately follow the mention of Mathura, 
and where the mention of Magadha following induces me to interpret the 
Vvords ‘ on the Ganges below Prayaga,’ or between Allahabad and the sea.” 


HISTORICAL TALES OF THE RAJPOOTS. 

No. 1. — Sroav of Soojoh Chohan. 

l^ooxjAii Rawui? ruled in Dongerpoor, and Beer Sing, of Bunkara, a 
chief of the Cholian tribe, was the prime minister. On his and his son 
8oojoh’s sinews the seventeen hundred villages of Bhagur rested. 

Boonjah Ilawul was sent for by the liana (of Mewar), and resided at 
Oodipoor. On the leej oUhe rains, a feast was prepared by Boonjah for his 
chiefs ; the opium and the cup were passing round, when the rain set in in tor- 
rents. The peacocks and kuhil sent their notes through the grove, and Bcehiba 
sung sweetly; the lightnings were placing, and from the lull the waters 
rushed down in fearful toi rents. Boonjah was seated in the balcony, and the 
shields of his young Rajpoots rubbed against each other. Tlie lightnings 
darted and the thunder rolled, when his chiefs entreated Boonjah to quit 
his exposed situation ; but ho replied, ^‘Who would resign the delight of 
hearing the torrent’s rain and seeing lightnings glare, to immure himself in 
confined apartments below ?” At tliis moment, a flash struck the balcony, 
broke it, and entered the edifice; several Rajpoots and many females were 
killed. Boonjah drew hinjdh^ger, and struck at the lightning, which with- 
drew in fear to the cloud wRciicc it came. 'J’lie dagger was burnt to a 
cinder. ISuch a hero was Boonjah, who contended even with the forked 
lightning 1 Not long after, he returned to his native state. 

T’he ro>al bard, making a tour of the states, arrived at Dongerpoor, after 
laying Kotah, Boondi, and other princes, under contribution. He arrived 
while Boonjah was in durbar; the sons of a thou'sand Rajpoots filled the 
hall ; he was seated in the sanctuary of shields, while from the lips of the 
bard the story was flowing. At such a time the bhfit of the king gave his 
blessing to the Rawul, who rose only slightly from his niusnud. The royal 
bard felt the indignity, as he inwardly said, “ While the princes of JMarwar 
and Amber shake the folds of their garments when I enter their presence, 
how dare this petty prince refuse the tazeem V' 

The bard had tw'enty-five horse in his train, with camels for his baggage, 
his garments heavy with gold and pearls, the gifts of princes. Six months 
elapsed, and the bard still remained at Poonjah’s court, where his means 
decreased. Dail / he went to Soojoh’s abode, and spake ill of his lord ; 
//a' m/. ./o > 7/ . N . IS . V 0 L . 2 1 . N 0.9B. H 
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but the Clrohan said, This is not the place to detract from my prince^ 
whose attendants will hear and repeat." Soojoh added, he would himself 
give him 5,000 or 10,000 rupees and his leave ; but the bard, proud of 
royal favour, continued his abuse, which was overheard by one of Poonjah’s 
servants, who repeated it to the Rawul. Poonjah, in contempt, sent the 
bard a tatoo, worth fifty rupees, and four pieces of coarse cloth,‘ wK;h fifty 
ruj)ees for expenses, and desired him to depart. The bard, burning with 
rSge, having already expended thousands, and being thus dismissed, vented 
his mortification in the grossest abuse. The prince, to whom all was* 
reported, gave orders that he should be allowed to reach the fiontier, and 
there (hat he should be plundered, intending afterwards to restore the pro- 
perty and reward him. Five or six hundred Bhcels assembled at the sum- 
mons. The bard had arrived at a spot which was inviting ; a fine stream 
rushed through a grove vocal with birds, and he let his camels loose to feed, 
whilst he took his wnl. 'j'he Bheels came up, and fiill on his camels ; the 
Ivard, sword in hand, with his party, hastened to the rescue, but all were 
put to death ; the plundered property was sent to the Rawnil. 

The intelligence afllicted Poonjah, for his name w'ould be blackened in 
the c}cs of men, stained with the murder of a bhut. The reflection preyed 
on his mind ; the third day he w'as seized with disease ; he returned the 
projiertv to the bhat’s family ; but notwithstanding this, and the advice of 
his physicians, all was in vain : he made over the state to his son, and set 
out on a pilgrimage. 

Ho went to Bindrabun, and there the chief of the temple advised him to 
expiate his crime by erecting a shrine to the Deity in his city. He did so, 
and all the chiefs and princes around, Kotah, Boondi, Rampoorah, &c., 
flocked to see the god enshrined. The Rana, involved with the king, could 
not go, and desired his son, Juggut Sing, to attend his uncle’s wishes. 
But the young prince would have excused himself ; You know," said he, 

‘‘ my temper, and you know his ; it is not advisable we should ever be 
together." But the Rana replied, VVhat difference is there betw^een me 
and the Rawuljee?" The prince went, and the Rawul met him at some 
distance, and conducted him to the city. 

The Rawuljee feasted all his illustrious guests, their followers, horses, ' 
and cattle j daily the horse was burnt (aswamklha) before the thakoor, 
who now, having received assistance from the divinity, was ready for the 
enshrinement. When the happy moment arrived, it was announced to all 
the chiefs. 'J’he Oodipoor prince replied he was coming, but put it off from 
time to time, till the hour and minute had arrived, when the chiefs told the 
Rawul not to wait, that the prince would be in time for the feast if not for 
the prayers. The Rawul saw it would lead to strife, but he could not delay 
the mahoorut, which would be an insult to all his guests ; and the thakoor 
was enshrined. 

The intelligence was carried to the prince of Oodipoor, who, quoting a 
proverb, observed, ‘‘ I'he king came, and you shut him up in the treasury ; 
this Rawul makes no account of me ; and before the assembled princes has 
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made light of me/' He assembled his followers, and ordered the drums 
to sound for the route to Oodipoor. The Saloombra chief told him it was 
his own fault ; but the prince said, the work was his, and he had laid a 
plan to make the tribe cut each other's throats; “ though you think me,” 
he added, “ a mere boy.” The chief said nothing. 

Hi^drums were heard ; when Poonjah said to his chief, “ Either you or 
I must go and calm this piece of fire by explanation.” Soojoh would ha\e 
evaded Iho embassy, saying, You know me, and you know your q\w 
child.” He prevailed upon him, however, to precede him, and off he 
went ; he reached the Gyl Sagur lake, when he overtook the prince, say- 
ing, the Rawuljee was following on foot, and begging him to check his 
horse. The imperious prince insultingly said, “ Chohan, sends he first; you 
sec your own destiny, and then you come sneaking on foot.” The Chohan 
entreated him to forgive their faults, and got the Saloombra chief to inter- 
cede; but the youn^ prince only became more imperious and haughty. 
‘‘ Now,” said the prince, when their heads are abolit to be split, this 
Chohan comes fawning like a dog.” Soojoh could bear it no longer, and 
said, that to break their heads would rerjuirc better men than eitlier he or his 
servant. The prince in a rage replied, “ Hy Ekling-jee ! the day 1 sit 
upon the gadi, Bagur shall pay for it; then look to yourself.” ‘‘The 
sooner the better,” replied the Chohan; “and by Eklinga, if ever your 
liorsc’s hoof touches .so much of our land as your spear’s point will cover, 
my name is not Soojoh.” 

The prince reached Oodipoor, threw his turban on the ground at his 
father’s feet, and begged his aid to revenge Ins quarrel. The Rana soothed 
his son, and talked to him of his folly, and for the present all was hushed. 

Shortly after, the Rawul set out on a fre^h pilgiimage to Dwarica, with 
Soojoh, and three hundred of his horse besides his own. At Noariuggur, 
they had halted from the heat, and dinner was getting ready; the Rajpoots 
had bathed, eaten, taken their kusoomba, were red” and happ^” 
each with his wet kokoomhurec clothc.s streaming over his shoulders like a 
banner.* It was towards evening when they moved ; the Dole Naguara 
struck, which reached the Jain in Noamiggur, who asked, “ Who dared do 
» this under the city-walls ?” He prepared his army, live thousand horses 
in quilted mail ; and commanded that the strangers should not escape alive. 
A messenger told Poonjah that the Jain was coming to attack him. Poonjah 
observed, “ Brother Soojoh, we have got into a pretty scrape with this 
Jain;” but the Chohan said, it was the most lucky thing in the world, for 
should he be knocked on the head whilst going on pilgrimage, what better 
fate could be desired? We will take the throne of the sun.” 

Talking thus, they beheld the Jairi’.s ti oops ; the points of their lances 
were seen shining through the dust, like the liglitnmgs from the black 
cloud. Poonjah said, “ Let u.s tighten our giiths, as wc arc -likely to have 
hard work;” but Soojoh answered, that the liorsckeepcis were in the rear. 
“What!” said the other; “a Rajpoot’s son, and not tighten his own 

• The «/ shrub root, wetted, and turb.ins ami daputies dried and warm, constitute the delight of the 
llajpnot, espccl.illy when h:.lf seas over. 
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girth ?” and Soojoh hastened to do it himself. A charun spied Soojoh, 
who pulled so tight, that his horse bounded off all fours, and he directed 
the Jain rao to look at him, saying, “ It does not become you to attack 
such noble-looking strangers without inquiry.” The bard was sent as a 
herald. The charun came to Soojoh : Oh, resemblance of Urjoon,” he 
exclaimed, *Ohe god of war himself, whence come and whither go^ou?” 
Ruttun, the Chaorah, kowas of Soojoh, replied, that it was the brother 
of the Rana of Oodipoor, Poonjah of Dongerpoor. But the b&rd was 
most struck with the Chohan, and determined to know who he was ; “ the 
son of Beer Sing, the support of the seventeen hundred of Bagur.” 

The charun said it was necessary they should pay googn for a safe 
passage. Soojoh held out an arrow, “ As much of this googn as you 
wish,” said he. We go on pilgrimage; if by the edge of the sword we 
reach it, well ; and the sun of the Hindus will revenge us. Go,” added he, 
^Ho your master, and Met us see your hands’ if you get alive to your 
horses ; I’ll promise you googn'* The charv.n reported to the Jain who the 
strangers were, and warned him of the feud he would involve himself in ; 
but the Jain swore he would have his googri ; upon which the bard told 
him it would be in arrows then. 

The Jain now thought it would be better to feast than to fight them, and 
sent the charun again with an invitation. Poonjah advanced, and the Jain 
begged them to come to his town next day, and partake of a banquet. The 
Rawul promised to do so on his return, and to enter in strict intimacy with 
him. He worshipped, and the Jain gave him a feast on the top of Girnar. 
The bard sung the bird of Soojoh, wdio took off a bracelet worth Rs. 3,000, 
and bestowed it on him. 

They continued their journey to their native land ; the Rawul had mar- 
ried the daughter of the Chaori prince, whose town was now in the route 
of his return. He was anxious to see her, and said to Soojoh, Brother, 
go and bring the Chaori-jee but he received no reply. Thrice he spake, 
but to no purpose. In anger, he asked him if he was deaf. “ What!” 
returned the Chohan, do you take me for a woman, that 1 am to be sent 
on women’s errands?” He beat his drums, and marched to Dongerpoor, 
when the kooer advanced to meet him ; but he would not enter Dongerpoor, 
but went on to Banswarra, whose prince gave the village of Molah, and 
said the whole state was his. Here Soojoh remained. A charun arrived 
about this time, with whom he was conversing, when the barber came to 
shave him. Looking at the glass, he spied a white hair. “ Old age,” 
said he, “is advancing, and my engagement with Juggut 8ing is yet unful- 
filled !” When the charun repeated a verse : 

Sath qya Seesodia, 

Ckalees a Chohan^ 

Kennaj a Dhola hea, 

Moong ke ruhea man, * 

• At sixty the Seesndias, 

At forty the Chohans, 

With white hairs the Rahtores 
Their port and bearing are gone. 
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Soojoh heard it, and it determined him. Should age reduce my courage, 
and prevent me from redeeming iny promise, better to die at once." He 
sent for water, and made sunkluff of the remainder of his exertions beyond 
forty. The Rawul heard — his wife being sister to Soojoh, who had a 
great affection for him — she came and demanded ten yeais in addition to 
his voy ; but he struck off five, and made thirty-five the period. 

He sent his eldest son to Buckcra, and his youngest to Molah, and their 
descendants still serve those princes, and are Bar kowars of BhaguU" 
Soojoh demanded his leave ; the Rawul wished to dissuade him, but in vain ; 
and merely begged a village for the charun. He called all his retainers, gave 
a feast, told them to obey his son, now their master, and bid God bless 
them ! 

In the morning, he vvrote a letter to the Rana, saying, You arc the 
sun of the Hindus, the prince of princes; 1 a poor Rajpoot, I have 
quitted Dongerpoor. ^ Becollect your promise, made to me on the banks of 
the Gyl Sagur." When he rend it, the Rana said, This Chohan has not 
forgot the old business and with his own hand he wrote to Soojoh : “ You 
are a brave Rajpoot; I shall require your valour against the lung; why 
recollect the foolish words I shook in haste in my >outh? I am now Ihe 
lord of ten thousand villages, and have a feud with the king : do }ou take 
me for a madman, to slay you at such a period ? I preserve you ns my 
friend for my safeguardand use." But Soojoh replied, he was getting old, 
and if his speech was not made good ere he died, his name would descend 
with scorn. The Rana deeply afflicted. 

He took leave of his sons and relations, returned to the frontier, 
and, to provoke the Rana, committed great ravages in Mewar; hands 
and legs were daily shown, tied in bamboos, to the Rana, who could no 
longer spare his valiant foe. 'I'he Rana collected his troops, and marched to 
the border, Alas !" said he, that 1 must destroy such a hero as 
Soojoh!" On the day of his arrival, he sent his message to the Rana: 
that was on the ninth, and he wished the tenth and eleventh, being the 
hirt^ to pass, and asked that the battle might take place on the twelfth. 
The Rana eomplied, and would have been happy even then to have for- 
• given all his faults. Soojoh addressed his Rajpoots: “This is no dancing 
business, no sweetmeat entertainment. Goto my son. Bagur now rests 
on his arms, while I prepare for an illustrious death. By Sambree Dun, 
this is a happy day ! Whoever desires to die with me, let him only stay." 
Seventy-two of the five hundred remained. “ VVc’ll beg with you — we'll 
rule with you — we’ll die with you," said they. A fountain was filled with 
saffron; their robes were immersed and dyed in it. 

On the borders was a small village, where dwelt a charun, whose 
daughter had the gift of composing excellent songs. Soojoh said to her, 
“ To-morrow I die ; two words for a Rajpoot ere he departs." She promised 
compliance after dinner. On the eleventh he ate, prayed, and clad him- 
self, struck the drum, then the clmruni pronounced his birt, and he was 
happy. 
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The Rana saw him coming. He said to Komraj chariin, ** Soojoh will 
fly, and we shall take Bagur.’* 

Towards the south, a cloud of dust was observed towards morning ; it 
was watched, being supposed to be the cattle driving to pasture, till at last 
the spears’ points were seen shining through the dust. The Rana sent for 
the Bunawoh and Shahpoor rajas, the Rao of Saloombra, of Sadru, and 
Panoora. Look,” said he, “ at llie noble Chohan, who dare even meet 
we in arms ; let no gun or matchlock be opened on them ; let it be* a battle 
of faith and the swoid alone, nor let a Mooslem engage in it.” Then 
five chiefs were ordered to charge; they did so with an immense body of 
horse; but Soojoh took post in the border stream, and not one could cross. 
The seventy-two lions charged in turn; they made cowards of hundreds, 
and the Rana bit his tingers with rage. They slew sevenlecn hundred of 
the five thousand who went to the attack. They searched the field for the 
Chohan, but he was not found. The Rana said^ “ Can Soojoh have 
returned to Dongerpoor?” But his own bard replied, Who ever saw 
Soojoh’s back ?” And the Rana commanded him to search himself. The 
Saloombra rao and Klicmraj searched the field, and entered the stream, 
filled with killed and wounded. Here sitting in the stream he was found, 
at the foot of a tree, resting on his sword, reeling from loss of blood, and 
making pind* on his thighs, of .sand. His head was swimming. The old 
charun knew and saluted him, ‘‘ Father, father.” The wounded hero had 
sense enough left to recognise the old charun’s voice. He rose, and 
tottered to the old bard, who blessed his d)ing hour \\'ith this birl : 

Roojoh kill end salaam 
Bhagolii gul bhool.i nuhyii 
Kud blioola aona kam 
Bagur bbilta beer tunno 
(lohee ohunder, Blmrlurro, 

Kya kuj, foerea 
Tojim Soojob beer tun 
Mooaj Oburcah 
Tun takuree turec 
Girpoor jaya gruliya nuliyn 
Soojra Dliumas soneha 
Brim mund’h lega beertunna. 

Soojoh forgot not obeisance to the bard, though his soul was escaping from liis 
wounded frame; how’ could the warrior consent to give up Ins cxi.stence when the 
safety of Bagur w'as threatened? Gopeechund and Blnirterre wMndered through the 
world to obtain immoitality in thisw’orld; they laded iii what you, son of Beer, 
have obtained. You hold and preserved the scales of battle, and Girpi or’s safety is 
secured ; (or when, Soojoh, you heard the tumultuous rush of war, ere then your soul 
mounted to lieaven. 

Thus did Soojoh, the descendant of Pirtlii Raj, keep good his word, that 
not a spear’s point of land should his foe have in Bagur, while lie lived. He 
received Indraoput on the banks of the black stream {Sham Nuddn)^ on 
the Chiippur side. 


* Offormg to Ihf r.ifom.il gods. 
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After this, the Rana marched to peshcmk from Banswarra, The 
news reached the mother of the young son at Morah. Doorgun Sing, the 
younger brother of Soojoh, was kept manacled in a room, being of a mad 
temper ; and her child was but nine. To revenge his father, she dressed 
him in the garments of death, and called her followers to earry their young 
lord to*defend the lands of Bagur, for he on whoses houlders it rested is 
gone, arjd now it is your turn. The tiger i.s dead, and the cub must fol- 
low.” The mad Doorgun overheard, in liis confinement, her distress. He 
was restored to his senses. He called for his arms : “ I am not mad,” said 
he ; ril save the child.” The report was made to her. The door opened 
to the madman. He called for the baiber ; she brought arms for her lord’s 
brother, and sent him to defend the pass. With 250 Rajpoots he departed, 
'two thousand of the Rana’s troops tilled the pass with their dead bodies ; 
and Doorgun, the madman, finished his life in the arms of victory. 

Such were the deacendanls of the hero Pirthi Raj, whose descendants 
still have to defend the pas.scs to Bagur. 


THE MALAY EMPIRE. 

AcccinuiNO to Malayan tradition, the world was, from a very early period, 
divided into three great empires, among which Mahomedan writers give prece- 
dence to that of Rum: the empire of CAm, or China, holds tlie second place; 
and that of Pulo wm, the golden island, or empire of MvnanghaboivCy the third. 
This last is situated in the island of Semut-rnyay or Sumatra. From it the 
Malays trace their origin, their laws civil and criminal, their forms of govern- 
ment, state etiquette, &c. ; also rules for the division of lands by boundary 
marks, and the classification of the people into tribes or Suku$> This empire 
is absurdly alleged by Mahomedans to have been founded by a descendant of 
Alexander the Great. It flourished dining a considerable time in great splen- 
dour ; the religious veneration in which it is held to the present day by Malays, 
and its ancient local remains, certainly indicate a high comparative state of 
former civili/ation. 

Emigration, the natural result of incrca.sed population and prosperity, took 
place during the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, and pro- 
bably at a much earlier period, not only to various places on the east and west 
coasts of Sumatra, but also to the island of Sinp^apura and the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula, “ Ujong Tannah*^ Thence expelled by the invaders from 
Majapahit (A. H. 050), the settlers proceeded, after various vicissitudes, to 
Malacca, where they finally settled and founded a city (A. II 073), afterwards 
famed as the wealthy metropolis of the spicy east, and now sunk into insigni- 
ficance.—Licid. Netvbold, Madras Journ. of Lit. Sfc.for October, 
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ON THE NAMES OF BOOKS IN THE BHARATA AND 
RAMAYANAM. 

The Maha Bharat and Ramadan, being celebrated Sanscrit poems, are 
divided into portions, each of which has a name instead of a number; just 
as the third book of the Iliad was called by the Greeks ‘^The BraVery of 
Diomede,” or as we know books of the Bible merely by the title, without 
noticing the order in which they stand, or specifying that they belong to the 
Scriptures. Thus we frequently meet with a quotation from “ The Aranya 
Parvam,” which is the title of the third book of the Maha Bharat; or a 
volume occurs, labelled “ Aranya Canda,” which signifies The Third 
Part of the Ramayan wherein Canda signifies a book, as Parvam does 
in the Maha Bharat, and Scand/fatn has the same import as regards the 
Bhagavatani. Elsewhere we meet a quotation Iti Salye,” anglice “Vide 
Maha Bharat, book ix.” Herodotus thus names his books after the Muses. 

Some books of the Maha l?harat have two names, as in the Bible we find 
“Canticles” used for T/ie Song of Solomon. Using P for Parvam 
(book), the names of the divisions are as follows : — 1. A^'di P. 2. Sabha P. 
3. Aran'ya P., alias AVan'yam alias Vana P. 4. Vir^t'a P. 5. IJdydga P. 
6. BhishmaP. 7. Didn'aP. 8. CarnaP. 9. S^alyaP. 10, Sauptica P. 
11. Stii P., alias Vis'uca J^. 12. S'anti P. 13. Anus'asanica P. 

14. As'wamddha P. lo. AVrama vasa P. 1(). Musala P., alias Gada P. 
17. Maha Prasthanica P. 18. Swarga Rohana P. To aid us in recol- 
lecting these names in their order, the following rough hexameters have 
been constructed. 

^ Adi’, 2 Salih’, ^ A'ran'yamque, ** Virat’, ^ Udyogaque (qiiinque), 

Bhishmas, Dro’, ^ Car*, S'alyaquc, Sauptica (Praelia quinque), 

** Stri, S'lint’ atque, ^^Anus'as’, ‘♦As'w’, AVrama ((juindeciinum fit), 

*6 Mosala, Prasthanic’, et Swargam. Bha'rata sunto. 

The word Pan c/iaca?/i meaning a set of live; the name /I'di Pancliacam 
denotes the first five, and Yuddha Pancliacam the second five, which are 
full of ()uddha) battles. This phrase sometimes occurs as the superscrip- 
tion of a manu'seript. The last five (xiv — xviii) are occasionally, but rarely, 

called Antya Panchacam ( 

These principal books are subdivided into smaller portions, which are 
likewise denominated Parvam; and again divided into chapters, called 
Adhy ay am. 

In like manner, the Cdnd'a«, or books of the Ramayanam, arc simply 
quoted by their titles, thus (using C for Cauda) ; — 1. Bala C, 2. Ayd- 
dhya C. 3. Aranya C., &c., of which the order may be thus recol- 
lected : 

* Bal’et, ^ Ayddhya Canda, et ^ Aranyam, ♦ Kishkindhamque, 

^ Sundara, ^ Yuddh’ atque, Uttara, sunt Ramaide septem. 

The seventh book is generally denominated “ Uttara Ramdyan'am,” or 
the Supplement. 
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The Sri Bh^igavatam (so discriminated from the Apocryphal Devi Bhaga- 
vatam) uses numerals alone; as Prathamam {Jirst)y Dasamam {tenth book), 


and so forth. Thus, a manuscript entitled ( ) 

Ashtamam, contains ** The eighth Book of the Bhagavat." The tenth 
book ol this poem is in two parts, which are denominated Pdrva Das'amam, 
andUttara Das'amam ; neither title containing any mention of the Bhagavat 
itself. * • 


The custom of denoting chapters or books by fanciful names is very 
general in Sanscrit literature. Some authors use the phrases ulldsam 
(delight), samudram (sea), dwipa (island), stabacam (nosegay), and so 
forth ; hut the names I have now arranged, however rudely, in verse, are 
extremely puzzling to a foreigner. Having for several years found these 
lines a convenient aid in remembering the numerical import of the title, 
I have thought others^might also accept their assistance. 

• C. P. B. 

Brit h A Muiei/nif hi Auguat. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

THE MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

TO THE PDITOR. 

Sir : I again resume my observations on the Madras Military Fund, for the 
purpose of replying to a letter in your Journal for June, by a Married Sub- 
scriber. 

Without stopping to notice the attempts he makes at sarcasm, I will observe 
that a considerable portion of his letter has already been answered by mine (of 
the 4th ult.) which appeared in the same number. I allude particularly to that 
which he has called a “ flagrant instance of the perversion of texts.” But that 
part of my letter, thus alluded to, which states, “ the personal benefits of the 
Fund are dependent on the will of the directors,” is no quotation at ally nor 
was it given in the way of extract, but merely as an opinion; and my reasons 
• for that opinion are stated more at length in my letter of the 4th May. The 
quotations there made from the rules are verbatim, and are exactly the same 
as those your correspondent himself brings forward ; and, moreover, as they 
even go beyond those which he quotes, he will, perhaps, be satisfied there is 
no flagrant distortion of facts in the case. 

But it would naturally be supposed that one so eloquently indignant at a 
fancied departure from the integrity of faithful quotation, whould not himself 
be guilty of such practices ; and of course the Married Subscriber must be 
immaculate, in this point, at least. I am quite willing to be subject to the 
rule, that he who quotes falsely, in order to hang an argument on any false 
premises, must have a bad cause to advocate, and be hard pushed for argu- 
ments in its favour. By this, let my letters be judged ; but, in making this 
concession, I claim to try the letters of ray opponents by the same rule. Let 
us then examine that of the Married Subscriber in this manner, and see how 
it will stand the test. 

Afiiat. Journ. N.S. Vol.24. No.B3. ^ 
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He asserts that I have stated, the married interests are sacrificed to the 
bachelor interests : but he will find nothing in the remotest degree allied to 
such an opinion in my letters. I stated that the unmarried and junior officers 
preferred the reduction of the widows* pensions, to the reduction of the per- 
sonal benefits to subscribers ; and simply for this reason : because all subal- 
tern officers, whether married or single, are allowed the personal benefits from 
the Fund. But the married subalterns obtain much the larger share; lor each 
one is allowed a sum of money as equipment allowance for his wife pnd chil- 
dfen, and to defray the expense of their passage, provided they proceed with 
him to Europe, when he returns on sick leave, if he choose to claim it (the 
word grates harshly in your correspondent’s ears), on the score of being nearly 
pennyless. It is, therefore, the personal benefits to subalterns, generally, 
and not the bachelor interestsy which are fostered at the expense of justice to 
the widows and orphans, notwithstanding the latter possess by far the stronger 
claim. 

But, forsooth, I must be wrong in my opinions, because the Married Sub- 
scriber is perfectly satisfied with his lot ! If he be ortb of those who have 
received the personal benefits of the Fund, I am not surprised at his satisfac- 
tion; because, if he has drawn upon the Fund agreeably to this regulation, he 
has received a sum infinitely larger than his payments have amounted to, or 
will amount to for many years; and if he die to-morrow, his widow and chil- 
dren will receive three-fourths of the annuity they would have received, if he 
had subscribed to the Fund for thirty years without ever receiving any thing 
from it in the way of personal benefits. If this be his case, and it is not an 
uncommon one, I certainly think that he ought to be — as he states he is — 
satisfied. 

It is amusing to see the readiness with which the Married Subscriber 
assents to those parts of my letter which tend to the advantage of those inte- 
rests which he wishes to advocate : and not only so, but he even extends and 
alters my positions to suit his own views. Thus, I stated that the annuiianh 
could appeal to a court of law, because the obligation which they had signed, 
to prevent such appeal, was invalid. To this he assents, adding (as an im- 
provement), “ So can all the other claimants.” I also stated, the annuitants 
were the only legal creditors on the Fund ; “ True,” responds the Married 
Subscriber, “they are legal crcilitors, but so is every other claimant a legal 
creditor.” But he forgets that all other claims except the annuities are merely 
contingent; they are dependent on the state of the subscriber’s health, depen- 
dent on the state of his purse, and dependent also on the recognition of the * 
validity of his demand by the directors ; and if they refuse the claim, and 
refuse also to submit his case to the decision of the army, he is entirely with- 
out redress; because the regulations provide that, unless three directors 
sanction an appeal, the subscriber agitating tbe question for himself in any 
way, is debarred ever after any benefit from the Fund. How a person, in such 
a case, can appeal to a court of law, I cannot clearly understand, unless the 
Married Subscriber can enlighten me. It appears to me, that the obliga- 
tion which every snb.scribcr signs, when he applies for the benefits of the 
Fund, binds him to abide by this decision, and that he has no power whatever 
to dissolve the agreement. This I hold to be an injustice; but such is the 
case; and I have, in a former letter, shown why the annuitants are not like- 
wise included in this restriction. 

“ But,” says the Married Subscriber, “Omicron stickles at the expres- 
sion, new regulation,” &c. ; and then he proceeds to argue as though the 
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letter in question contained sentiments the reverse of those which are really 
stated in it. The letter plainly stated the opinion that no alteration in any 
existing regulation can be legally allowed, but that a new regulation may be made, 
provided it be in accordance with those which already exist. There is no rule 
which permits such alterations^ as he supposes, to be made ; for tlie regula- 
tion he quotes (whatever may have been intended by those who framed it) does 
not sanction any thing of the kind. The Married Subscriber appears to be 
quite satisfied that the superficial meaning, which occurs to him, must neces- 
sarily be the correct and only one. But, however unwilling to destroy this 
dream of fancied security, I must tell him that another construction can, and 
must legally, be put upon the passage which he deems so conclusive. The 
rule says, “ no alteration or amendment, proposed in the existing regulations, 
shall be adopted, unless a majority of two-thirds of the votes received, appear 
in favour of it.” Mark the words, “alteration or amendment;” nothing is 
said about rescission, or expunction, or any thing of the sort ; the words are, 
“ no alteration or amendment” shall be made in the rules, without the sanc- 
tion of the subscriber!: with that sanction, alterations maybe made by adding 
new rules, but nothing may be rescinded which already cxi.sts ; unless, indeed, 
it can be proved, that blotting out a record is equivalent to correcting its inac- 
curacies, or pulling down a house is the .same as repairing it; and therefore, as 
the clauses, once made, cannot be rescinded, whatever is added must accord 
with those which previously existed. Then again, the words “existing regu- 
lations” point out the meaning to be what I have here stated. It is not an 
individual or particular rule which may be altered by any additions ; the word 
is not used in the singular but in the plural ; it is the code of regulations 
which may be added to by new rules; but each separate rule must remain as it 
already exists, without addition or alteration of any kind. Had the rule in 
question ran thus, “ No rule or regulation shall be made, altered, or rescinded, 
without the .sanction,” &c. its meaning would have been evident and conclu- 
sive, But the law always interprets penal clau.scs, which affect personal rights, 
in the most strict literal sense; it allow's no inferences to be drawn ; it would 
not allow alteration to mean rescission; or the word regulations^ used in the 
plural, to mean an individual rule. But further; when thi.s rule, ns it now 
stands, is compared with Art. xii. sect. 7, it fully establishes the view which is 
here taken, for nothing is there mentioned except the power of making “ new 
regulations.” For want of an express regulation, therefore, for that purpose, 
no rule, when once passed, can be altered or annulled without the sanction of 
every individual subscriber; and if any such alteration be made, contrary to 
the wish of any one member, he will have his remedy by action at law against 
the directors and other subscribers, and can claim to be indemnified by them, 
from any loss he or his family may be likely to sustain by such alteration of 
the rules. For it must be observed that, simply as a subscriber, he is not 
required to sign any declaration to abide by the decision of the directors; it is 
only when he becomes a claimant on the Fund that he docs this; and there- 
fore, as a subscriber, he is entitled to appeal to a court of equity, if he desires 
to do so : for although he is not a legal creditor on the Fund, he possesses a 
vested interest in it, and can object to any steps which he considers weaken 
his security in the property of the institution. On such grounds, he could 
undoubtedly have a locus standi in a court of equity^ though certainly not as a 
legal creditor. 

There is nothing inconsi.stcni, as your correspondent alleges, in stating that 
these regulations, such as they are, must be acted up to by the directors and 
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subscriberi. They arc bound to conform to them, unless they be legally 
altered, and even then such alteration can only have prospective effect ; for no 
new regulation can, in any manner, affect those annuitants already on the 
Fund : the subscribers have no power to deprive them of what is their legal 
due, for, as creditors, they cannot be shuffled off by any such mode of pro- 
ceeding. As regards the subscribers themselves, most certainly the code of 
laws can be altered in any manner they like, if all agree to such a proceeding; 
and that they ought to do so, in order to have the institution remodelled, is 
the line of argument I have taken throughout. Your correspondent must, 
therefore, be but a superficial reader, to have passed over that which has been 
broadly stated in my letters, as being, I conceive, the only means of saving the 
institution from destruction ; for if he had read attentively, he would not 
have stated that I had argued, that the institution must for ever be continued 
on its present plan. 

I shall pass over the nonsense which the Marrieij Subscriber has written 
about the “little family compact,** and other such like rhodomontade ; and 1 
•hall proceed at once to notice his postscript. He is evidently unaware of the 
nature of a “ protest,’* for he considers it ca*nnot be a correct mode of pro- 
ceeding, to protest against the reduction of the annuities, because such a 
course is not provided for in the regulations. If such a thing had been n)en- 
tioned in the regulations, the framers of them must have been greater dullards 
than I had imagined ; for any person may deliver a protest, in the manner I 
suggested, without the sanction or permission of any rule, or any person, 
whatever. 

But your correspondent imagines that I have advised the annuitants to 
refuse receiving their annuities, on purpose to inflict misery on themselves. 1 
should not have supposed it possible that he possessed so little penetration as 
this avowal proves must be the case, had he not himself asserted the fact. 
But although the meaning of the passage in my letter to which he alludes is, 
without doubt, sufficiently explicit to be understood by all the other readers of 
your Journal, I will explain to him, that I advised the annuitants should 
receive their reduced annuities under protest, and then (in the character of 
proprietors, having a life-interest in the Fund) apply to the Court of Chancery, 
for an injunction, to prohibit the directors from paying any money to the half- 
caste women and children who have been admitted on the Fund in conse- 
quence of the abrogation of the exclusion clause. These (the half-caste annui- 
tants) are the parties on whom, I stated, the misery would be inflicted, as the 
European annuitants would receive their money, notwithstanding the injunc- ' 
tion on the directors. But this proceeding will not suit the views of the 
Married Subscriber; for he proposes that the clause empowering reductions 
being made in the widows’ annuities, be put in force. Now, though this 
clause might be valid until the exclusion clause was rescinded, 1 maintain that 
it is not so now ; for as the deficiency in the income of the institution must 
have arisen, partly or wholly, from the increased claims, by the admission of 
the half-castes, the old annuitants ought not to suffer, by an unjust diversion 
of the funds, and to have their incomes reduced to supply the deficiency. 

As a proof that the funds of an institution cannot be voted away by a 
majority of its members, on subjects not expressly defined by their rules, an 
instance may be mentioned of a schism which has recently occurred among 
the members of one of the leading clubs at the west end of the town. A 
majority of the members having voted a considerable sum for a purpose not 
recognised by the rules of the society, the minority took the opinion of one 
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of the most eminent counsel on the question ; and he has stated, that he con- 
iHders the act of the majority illegal. Therefore, if the managers of the club 
pay away the money, they will be compelled to repay it out of their own 
pockets. 

To return to the letter of the Married Subscriber. What he states about 
the officers subscribing to assist each other, is no answer to my observations 
about confining that assistance to the extravagant and thoughtless, to the 
exclusion of the careful and provident: and the observations he makes nbou| 
“ paupers ** are completely erroneous and irrelevant, for I never used that 
expression throughout my letter. 

I think it must be pretty evident what degree of credit the Married Sub- 
scriber is entitled to, on the score of making faithful quotations. As to the 
observations he makes about my arguments being loose, my positions false, 
&c. they are not worth notice: my letters are before your readers, let them 
judge on which side the loose style and futile arguments lie. But there is one 
more subject I must reply to before closing this letter. I am asked to point 
out how other instituti^ins settle 4;he differences which occur among their mem- 
bers. As regards the London Life Assurance offices, I believe they settle these 
matters in the best possible way ; that is, by giving no occasion for dissatisfac- 
tion. They are not continually altering their rules and their rates, undoing 
in one year what they did in the one previous : and therefore every man who 
subscribes to them knows exactly what he has to depend on, and he is not 
disappointed in the result. I am not aware that any institution above the 
rank of an artizans* friendly society ever has arbitrators appointed in the way 
your correspondent mentions ; and although these societies have arbitrators, 
the magistrates also have authority over them, and frequently arc called upon 
to decide cases when their arbitrators cannot satisfy the parties. But the idea 
suggested by the Married Subscriber, that the directors of the Military 
Fund should be their own arbitrators, possesses certainly the claim of novelty 
if it have nothing else to recommend it. Before he proposes any other plan, 
I would suggest that he examine Johnson’s Dictionary for the meaning of the 
word arbitrator for I never before heard of a man acting in that capacity 
in his own case. 

Had not this letter already extended to so great a length, I would comply 
with your correspondent’.s desire, and point out some of the solecisms, both 
in sense and syntax, exhibited in the regulations. I shall, however, probably 
take another opportunity of doing so. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Omicron. 


London^ 8/4 Junt 1837 . 
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NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

No. II. — Popular Superstition. 

Superstition of every kind — a belief in the influence of good and evil 
spirits, in witchcraft and sorcery — may be expected to exist amongst ^ imagi- 
native people, who, while they may be said to have reached a high point of 
civilisation, still labour under the most deplorable ignorance The neligion of 
the Hindoos, pregnant as it is with the most absurd fancies which ever entered 
a distempered mind, would naturally induce those who profess it to give 
credence to all kinds of marvels; but it will be found that the followers of a 
purer, and certainly a far more reasonable creed, the Mohammedans, are very 
nearly, if not quite, as well di.sposed to pin their faith upon the grossest 
follies, and to adopt every idle invention which springs from the fears or the 
craft of their associates. That proncncss to superstition, which can only be 
di.ssipated by the sun of knowledge and of science, is in India nurtured and 
fostered by so many and such various circuivstanccs, fliat, although the more 
enlightened part of the community may survey the victims of delusive opinions 
with pity and contempt, they can scarcely feel surprised at the universality of 
the belief in demonology. It hardly requires any clfort of the fancy to con- 
jure up spectacles which may well be denominated supernatural, since it is 
difflcult, and even impossible, for ignorant persons to account for them ; and 
where there is no acquaintance with the operation of physical causes, it cannot 
be a matter of wonder that their effects should be attributed to the influence of 
some active spirit permitted to walk the earth or to rule the elements. 

Partly dupes themselves, and according to the tendency of the human mind, 
as it has been exhibited in all countries and ages, anxious to profit by the 
credulity of others, the brahmins and priests of every denomination, together 
with professed sorcerers and cunning men and women, have united to aid a 
delusion from which they contrive to make a handsome profit. Evil influences 
of every kind are to be averted by offerings, and the gifted seer, who discovers 
the nature of the influence, and who can show by what means it may be ren- 
dered innoxious, comes in for a full share of the good things contained in the 
prescription. Amongst the Hindoos, illness of every kind is commonly ascribed 
cither to the evil eye, which may be cast by some living human being upon the 
object which it desires to injure, or to the immortal portion of a deceased 
fellow-creature, the essence of a soul, which has left its earthly tenement 
under peculiar circumstances, and being denied a new body of its own in any* 
world, takes up its abode in that of a living person, which it torments. Amid 
the influences of this nature which most frequently come under observation, 
are the following. 

Mussau. This spirit is supposed to affect persons of all ages, and of each 
sex, and to be derived from an infant who has died before it could speak. 
When any unhappy individual is afflicted with sickness, in consequence of the 
agency of this wandering influence, its existence, according to common belief, 
may be ascertained by the learned Goonea, or whatever the personage pro- 
fessing to call spirits from the vasty deep, may be named ; who arrives at the 
knowledge of this important fact by the performance of certain incantations 
and ceremonies : the latter chiefly consisting of trials of odd or even, of 
counting over little parcels of grains of wheat, a given number of times in 
succession. Should the destructive baby-essence be pronounced by the 
operator to be fairly ensconced in the corporeal frame of the invalid, then. 
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agreeably to the easte and sex of the sufferer must the propitiatory offering be 
made. The skilful Goonea is usually called upon to state the particular arti- 
cles which will be most acceptable to Mussau, who is supposed to inspire the 
exorcist at the moment, and therefore to acquaint him with the nature of the 
offering which will be the most pleasing to the unwelcome guest. Sometimes 
the tax^imposed consists of a brahminical thread, at others a coco-nut, pre- 
pared food, fowls, hogs, pilgrimage, a feast to those cormorants the brahmins, 
or different ornaments worn by women. It is, moreover, the duty of the 
Goonea to select the most fitting place in which the offering should be made. 

Khubees. These gentry are supposed to be the spirits of unlettered Moham- 
medans, who, perhaps, not feeling easy in the regions assigned to them, return 
to earth to impart a portion of their unhappiness to those who are still in a 
state of existence. Their influence is ascertained in a similar manner with that 
of Mussau, the offering of propitiation being generally a species of sweetened 
bread, called nalecda, the kind usually distributed to the poor at religious 
festivals. 

Jindy a corruption prt)bably of the common Hindoostanee designation 
of a familiar or demon. This spirit should, in common courtesy, be regarded 
in a more respectful light than either of the preceding, since it is supposed to 
be derived from an educated Mohammedan. All castes are equally obnoxious 
to the attacks of this intruder, and the propitiation and place of offering are 
fixed by the Goonea as in the former instances, a goat occasionally being 
selected as the victim for sacrifice. 

Bnhmdeoy supposed to be the sj)irit of a brahmin, and to affect all classes 
and ages. The presence of this influence, together with the nature of the 
propitiation, are either determine<l by the Goonea, according to the rules 
prescribed in the foregoing cases, or, this being the most potent of all the 
various tormenting powers, he is enabled to inspire the invalid with the know- 
ledge which, in other cases, is only imparted to a professed soothsayer. The 
possessed person, therefore, sometimes announces the presence of Brihindco, 
and names the offering best fitted to the occasion. 

Chooritcl. The ghost of a woman, which affects all classes and ages, but gene- 
rally confines its mischievous influence to women and children. 

Doolha-deo. The ghost of a man dying at the period of ids marriage; a 
circumstance which will sufficiently account for the restlessness of his soul, 
and for the trouble which it gives the exorcist, who professes to have more 
difficulty in quieting this perturbed spirit than with any of the others. 

' Mulleea. The ghost of a male infant, four or five years old, let loose upon 
the world bv the sorcerers of Gyab, a very holy place in Lower ilindoostan, 
much fre(jLicnted by pilgrims. This little imp does not, according to general 
belief, exert its evil influence upon mankind directly, but shows its injurious 
tendency in cutting off’ the supply of milk from the cow belonging to some 
luckless individual who is exposed to its malicious propensities, and thus con- 
trives to destroy his profits and disturb his peace of mind. Mutteeas form a 
source of traffic to the holy men at Gyah, who sell them to people belonging 
to the Tillee caste for forty or fifty rupees each. The pernicious essence thus 
obtained, or rather thus siifjposed to be obtained, is kept by the purchasers in 
their dwelling-houses, to be employed upon any fitting occasion ; and being 
generally purchased with a view to avenge some real or fancied injury received 
from a neighbour, is usually immediately employed in its own peculiar depart- 
ment. When a Tillee is under the suspicion of keeping a spirit of this des- 
cription, it is made a subject of regular accusation by the people around, all 
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of whom are interested in the matter, since their cattle may be the objects of 
the evil inflirence. Should the charge be substantiated before the judge, the 
possessor of this mischievous implement was, in the days of native jurisdic* 
tion, fined according to his means, and compelled to enter into an engagement 
never again to avail himself of the assistance of so powerful an agent. Upon 
these occasions, it was by no means unusual for the individuals thus accused 
to confess tliat they were actually in possession of a spirit, of whose potency 
they entertained no doubt, and in consequence they paid the finq w'ithout 
remonstrance: a proof of self-deception which, however extraordinary, is not 
without a parallel in the annals of witchcraft. 

Cheedh is a spirit which bears a striking resemblance to the Will-o’-wisp of 
Europe, as it ajipcars only in the dark, acting as a delusive light to mislead the 
wayfarer, anil at other times assuming the forms of various animals, such as 
bullocks, buffaloes, or horses, to deceive the traveller on the road It is 
rather singular that the superstition so familiar in England respecting the 
flame engendered by the decomposition of bituminous vegetable matter, which 
has so frequently caused rustics to suppose that they Kail been “ lanlhorn-led 
by P>iar Rush,” should have been found in India, since this eccentric meteor, 
formed of phosphoretted hydrogen, has never been observed in any of its 
districts by scientific Europeans, who, in sjieaking of the ig7iis fatuus of an 
English swamp, state their opinion that the atmosphere of India is not favour- 
able to its production. 

Donka Padih is the name of the spiiit who ministers to the svants of the 
Gooneas, or sorcerers, themselves, and is supposed to exert at their dictation 
a jurisdiction over all the invisible essences, either floating through the air or 
lodged in corporeal frames. Although the belief in the above-mentioned 
influences may vary in different provinces, some being perhaps peculiar to the 
districts on the Nerbudda, it prevails in various shapes all over India, the 
Mohammedans particijiating in the general opinion that evil spirits have power 
to enter the human form, and qualifying themselves, by particular studies and 
ceremonies, to become exorcists, to command the presence of genii or demons, 
and to cast out devils. In order to invest this peculiar science with a proper 
degree of dignity, it is gravely asserted, that its acquirement, unless under 
proper guidance, is attended with great danger, and that the student, if misin- 
formed, or who derives his knowledge from books, and not from a master who 
has been instructed by,^the demons themselves, and has the power of perform- 
ing miracles, will in all probability be punished by madness or death. How- 
ever, in case a tyro should lose his senses on the perusal of this perilous lore, ' 
and wander, in the paroxysms of his distemper, through deserts and over 
mountains, if he happen to meet with an erudite teacher, he may be restored 
to his former sanity, and pursue his studies with the benefit of an experienced 
guide with the certainty of the happiest results. It is necessary, in addition 
to the prudent choice of a tutor, to observe certain conditions respecting the 
mode of life to lie adopted, the diet, clothing, and peculiar ceremonies, the 
omission of any one of which particulars may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences, existence itself being hazarded by a departure from the regula- 
tions made and provided for this especial purpose. The belief of the Moham- 
medans in the existence of good and evil spirits, who may be compelled to 
perform the bidding of a mortal, is not only manifested in their tales and 
legends, but forms also a subject of grave record, and is mixed up with their 
religious creed. They aver that the genii are spirits which constantly reside in 
the lowest of the seven firmaments, *and that they are enabled to render them- 
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selves visible at pleasure to the human inhabitants of the earth. They are of 
various denominations, some good and some evil, some very powerful and 
luxurious, and others reduced to such a low estate as to be compelled to live 
upon bones and air — poor devils, in fact, who have their types here below. 
These different genii are innumerable, nine being added to the family of the 
principal amongst those which are evil, for every soul that comes into the 
world. * It may, therefore, be readily imagined that, having such legions to 
contend gainst, it is necessary that every sort of charm, amulet, offering, and 
exorcism, should be put in force for the prevention or the cure of the mischief? 
which they bring upon mankind : the ill-disposed genii being by far the more 
active of the two classes. As the European reader will not be much edified 
by the directions given for the performance of those ceremonies, spells, and 
incantations, which are intended to put the troublesome demon to the rout, 
they are omitted, it being merely the object of this paper to show the peculiar 
notions entertained in India upon the subject of demonology and witchcraft.* 

Amidst other superstitions, that which is so prevalent at the present day in 
Egypt, is to be found in India, though perhaps peculiar to the Mohammedan 
portion of the community, and not certainly having a high reputation among 
the learned, who, while professing their entire belief in other things equally 
wonderful, do not give much credit to a species of divination which is in high 
esteem elsewhere. Lamp-black obtained from the roots of the acht/ranlhes 
aspera, the white abrm prccalorius^ and the irianthema dccandra^ mixed with 
castor-oil, is applied to the hand of a child who, in looking upon it, details 
what he perceives, the talismanic mixture, when accompanied*by certain words 
of power, acting as a magic mirror, in which strange things become distinctly 
visible.f Having been favoured by a gentleman who has not long since returned 
from Egypt, and who has not published his travels, with an incident which 
occurred to him during his sojourn, I feel tempted to transcribe his letter, 
since it is calculated to illustrate the belief which exists in India upon the 
same subject, and may amuse those who have not read the account given of a 
subsequent display of the same kind of legerdemain, if it may thus profanely 
be styled, exhibited to some distinguished travellers, which has, I believe, been 
printed in one of the miscellanies of the day. 

“ While travelling in Egypt, some years since, I happened to sojourn for a 
few days in the neighbourhood of the pyramids of Sakarah, a few miles from 
Cairo. Reclining one day, during the noontide heat, ^pd after the^fatigiies of 
a morning’s exploration, under the scanty shade of a few date trees, and 
employed in a dozing speculation upon the probable treasures of art concealed 
under the mounds of rubbish, ^ich are all that now mark the site of Mem- 
phis, I was surprised by the approach of a man, attired in the common Arab 
dress of the country, leaning upon a long staff, who, vsaluting me in French, 
seated himself by my side. From the darkness of his skin, and the scantiness 
of his beard, I at first imagined him to be an Arab, who had picked up a few 
words of the * universal language but soon discovered that be was an Euro- 
pean, a native, I think, of Rome. He told me that he had been employed for 
many years in searching for curiosities and specimens of Egyptian art among 
the ruins and catacombs of Upper and Lower Egypt. There was an originality 
in his remarks, and a degree of romance in his history, which interested me 
much ; and as our intimacy increased, I discovered that he entertained opinions 

♦ Those who are curious upon this point may consult Dr. Ilerklots' translation of the Qanofm-e-Jslam, 
where the subject is treated of by one of the initiated. 

f Qanoon’e-Ulam, p. 377. * 

AsiatJour.K {)i 23. No 
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whose wildness almost amounted to insanity, and which, upon many points, 
would havj^ven rise to a doubt of his being perfectly in his senses, bad they 
not been nij|hpered with great intelligence and information ; and at length, to 
my utter astonishment, before we parted, he avowed his firm belief, that a rem- 
nant of the ancient art of magic still existed in Egypt ; declaring, at the same 
time, that he had made some progress in its study. The circumstances which 
he adduced in support of his opinion were so singular, if true, that upon my 
return to Cairo, I was induced secretly to make farther inquiry, and, therefore, 
sent for a person, whose name he had given me, and whom he represented as 
being able to remove any scepticism I might entertain upon the subject. Tlie 
roan, who was a Hadji and Sbereef, met my wishes, and in the evening paid 
•me a visit. He was a slight old man, distinguished by great gentleness of 
manner, and a gravity of deportment remarkable even in a Turk. He answered 
all my questions without hesitation ; but, either from the stupidity of my inter- 
preter, or the mysterious phraseology which he employed, I could gather little 
more than that he had not the power to foretell future, or relate past events, 
but could only describe that which was actually occurring at the time, in any 
part of the world ; that the immediate agent must be a person perfectly pure 
in thought as well as in act, for which reason it was necessary to select a child 
of tender age for the purpose. Upon requesting him to give me a specimen of 
his power, he readily consented, and a child accidentally passing in the street, 
having been induced by the promise of a few piastres to officiate in the manner 
required, he commenced his operations. He first requested some live coals to 
be brought, which he placed on the ground to the right of the child, who knelt 
before him as he sat cross-legged on the divan. He then covered five or six 
slips of paper with uncouth characters, and laid them beside him, occasionally 
throwing one into the fire, as the ceremony proceeded. His next step was to 
make a circle of the same kind of character on the palm of the child^s hand, 
which he subsequently rubbed all together into one mass of wet ink j upon this 
blot of ink he directed the child to fix his attention, and on no account to 
look another way. Having thrown some powder into the fire, which produced 
a white smoke and an aromatic smell, he began to bend himself backwards 
and forwards with a regular motion, repeating at the same time some unintelli- 
gible sentences in a low singing tone, occasionally inquiring of the child what 
he saw. The reply at first was, * I see my facej’ which was natural enough, 
the mass of wet ink acting as a mirror ; but, as the ceremony proceeded, the 
child’s attention became more riveted, and at length, with protruding eyes, 
and gasping for breath, he exclaimed, *I see, I seel’ ‘ What do you see?’ 
inquired the old man. * I see,* he replied, with great rapidity, as if the 
events were quickly passing before him, “ I see the sultan on horseback — I 
see soldiers, many soldiers — I see them pitch a tent — I see the sultan dis- 
mount and enter it — I see the soldiers kill a bullock — I see the sultan come 
out of the tent and look at its inside — I see, I see — I now see nothing — it has 
all passed away,’ ‘ Now,’ said the old man, with much solemnity, ‘ if you 
will name any friend in whose actions you feel interested, the child will accu- 
rately describe what they are at this moment doing.’ I named a friend, whom I 
selected on account of a personal peculiarity which I thought, if there was any 
deception in the affair, would puzzle them; it was a naval officer, who had 
lost an arm. After some time, during which the old man frequently asked the 
child, ‘ What do you see? do you see nothing?* while he continued his sing- 
song incantation between the questions, the boy exclaimed, ‘ I see ’ — * What?’ 

‘ I see a Frank !’ ‘ How is he dressed?’ ‘He is dressed in black, with gold 
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buttons on his breast, gold lace round his neck/ &c., describing, as accurate!)' 
as might be expected of a thing which he saw for the first time, a ns^l uniform. 
Upon questioning Irm farther, he described the left sleeve as b^ig fastened 
across the breast, and appearing to have no arm in it. This result, I must 
confess, much surprised me, but I was still unwilling to believe it any thing 
save a |j^lever deception. I requested another proof, which was readily acceded 
to, and I named a gentleman with whom I was not acquainted, but whom I had 
seen in England, and who was remarkable for his personal deformity. The 
description was even more strikingly accurate than the former ; from the hump 
on the back to the nankeen breeches, white stockings, shoe-buckles, &c., 
which formed his usual costume, nothing was omitted, and the description of 
the library in which he was represented to be seated reading, I could have no 
doubt of being equally fiiithful. The child had now become too much agitated 
and exhausted to allow us to proceed farther, and I was left in my astonish- 
ment to form conjectures respecting the means by which such effects could 
have been produced. The conversation and explanation of the old man were 
as mystical and inysterTous as might have been expected. He talked of ‘ blue 
spirits and black, white spirits and grey,* as if they were his constant compa- 
nions; mentioned certain sounds which were highly grateful to them, and 
others which were their aversion ; alluded to the agency of music and aroma- 
tics in obtaining an influence over them, &c., but ended by declaring himself a 
mere tyro in the art. He mentioned a Coptic priest, then in Upper Egypt, 
whom he represented as being so far advanced in magic lore as to be able at 
will to give motion to inanimate substances ; but said that such a pitch of 
excellence could only be obtained by great study, intense prayer and watching, 
and much alms-giving ” (to say nothing of a galvanic-battery) “ I frequently 
saw the old man,’* continues my friend, “ after this interview, and had more 
than one proof of his skill. I was much pleased with his conversation, and 
took great pains to frame a reasonable theory to account for what I have des- 
cribed. Other travellers, to whom I made him known, were more scrupulous. 
A naval and a military officer of some rank, and an amiable and highly-informed 
nobleman, were so deeply affected by the exhibition of the skill of the magi- 
cian, that they refused to be present a second time. They observed that they 
had no doubt that the circumstances might be explained, and shown to be 
produced by natural means, and they did not choose to acknowledge their 
belief in human power to control the world of spirits; but still the affair was 
so extraordinary, that they would rather not again be a party. They remarked, 
that we arc forbidden in the New Testament to hold communication with evil 
spirits ; which, to them, was a convincing proof that such beings really do 
exist, and they declined to participate in any attempt to produce them in pro~ 
prid persondy upon principle. The highly intelligent individual, who first 
directed my attention to the subject, has, I have recently learned, been excom- 
municated for avowing his belief in it. A solitary life passed among objects of 
such commanding interest as those which, in consequence of his employment, 
were continually before his sight, acting upon a lively imagination, and a mind 
naturally, perhaps, tinged with superstition, at length produced 

V Since this paper was in the printer’s hands, the author has communicated to us the following ex- 
planation, which we append in our coadjutor’s own words: *' In writing this article, I had not seen the 
review of Mr. Lane’s book, nor have I seen it now ; though I hear there arc some coincidences in the 
account given by him, and that furnished to me by the gentleman whose MS. I have quoted, concerning 
the practice of a peculiar species of divination in Egypt. Since the despatch of the article to you, 1 have 
met with Mr. Wilkinson, the traveller, who Informs me that, upon all occasions in which the child is 
called uixm to.say what he sees in the mass of ink upon his hand, he declares that he sees the .Sultan, 
with tents, soldiers, &c.|Thc selection of Lord Nelson, and of a living navaJ officer without an arm, seems 

to 
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Since European^, having the advantages of education, and being by no means 
deficient in intellect, were perplexed in the extreme by the necromantic arts 
exhibited before them, it cannot be a matter of surprise, that people, brought 
up in the belief of the intimate communion between the world of spirits and 
the human world, should attach credit to the marvels displayed before them by 
adepts in the science. It is not only from evil spirits or homeless eusences 
that the natives of India are doomed to suffer ; their human enemies may, if 
they please, have recourse to supernatural means in order to afflict them with 
internal disease. There are in Hindostan professed heart-eaters, and liver- 
eaters, who, by their spells and incantations, can steal away and devour these 
vital organs, thereby reducing the luckless individual thus attacked to the 
greatest extremity. These extraordinary feeders are, it is said, able to com- 
municate their art, by giving those who desire to exercise it a piece of liver- 
cake to eat. They are dangerous people, effecting as much mischief by their 
pretended power, as if they actually were able to achieve what they profess, 
since they work upon the fears and excite the imaginations of the unhappy 
individuals who are subjected to this diabolical influence, producing upon the 
mind of the patient, who is rendered hypochondriac by the artful suggestions 
of his enemy, anguish, disease, and finally death. In many stages of the dis- 
order thus produced, the heart-eater can effect a cure by pretending to forego 
his operations, or by relinquishing the heart which has been taken by spells out 
of the body of his adversary. This is usually given up in the form of the seed 
of a pomegranate ejected from the mouth of the sorcerer, and which is eagerly 
swallowed by the party suffering from its loss, who straightway, having his 
mind freed from the horrible conviction which preyed upon it, recovers his 
bodily health, and is ready to avouch from experience the fact which the heart- 
eater is so desirous to establish. 

Few people have moved much amongst the natives of India without becom- 
ing acquainted with instances to prove how frequently this sort of cruel delu- 
sion is exercised over the mind, which, however strong, if not fortified by the 
assistance of knowledge, usually sinks under the frightful idea that an enemy 
has the power of practising on life without the aid of visible means.* It may 
well be supposed that, amid so superstitious a people, love-charms and 
philtres of various kinds are believed to have wonderful efficacy, and some 
of these compounds are of so deleterious a nature, that the party partaking of 
them die from the effects of poison administered with a view to fix the affec- 
tions upon one particular object. A more innocent device for exciting an attach- 
ment, or for ensuring constancy, consists in repeating a few verses from the 
Koran over some article of food, which, if eaten immediately, will be produc- 
tive of the happiest results. Some employ amulets, for the purpose of 
captivating hearts j these talismans being constructed in a variety of ways : one 
is a tablet, on which is inscribed a magic square, and set as a ring, or brace- 
let; others ore written on thin plates of metal, or upon paper, folded up and 
worn upon the person, while a third kind consists of particular roots, creepers, 
leaves, &c., gathered with many ceremonials, and lied up in small bags. There 

to have been made for the purpose of trying whether the child would notice the loss of a limb, and was 
probably prompted by the Maglan himself, who, however, appears certainly to have contrived to 
mystify the parties, Mr. Wilkinson declaring, that it is impossible to account satisfactorily for the 

answers of the child. My friend, Dr has promised to write to me on this subject from Cairo, 

and should you think it necessary, you would, perhaps, add a note to my MS„ explanatory of the 
resemblance between the account given by Mr. Lane and that of my friend, which 1 have every reason 
to believe to be genuine, and which i have had in my possession for several months.”— Ed. 

* Dr. Spry, in his interesting work entitled “ Modern India,” relates the fatal termination of a series 
of incantations practised upon a respectable inhabitant of Saugor, who, though at first incredulous, 
suffered his life to be juggled away. 
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arc wise women in India, who prepare an ointment, which, if it can be applied 
to the heart of the person whose love is desired, will, it is confidently asserted, 
create a strong attachment towards the party who is enabled to rub this pre- 
cious unguent under the left breast of the beloved. It is described as pro- 
ducing a very agreeable sensation, a delightful glow, accompanied by a spicy 
odour, \«hich impregnates the atmosphere around, and disposes the mind to 
pleasing thoughts. With equal ease, persons may be set at variance with each 
other, an ’object which, if not effected by the ordinary means employed witlv 
so much success in other parts of the world, may be compassed by reading 
bare-headed, at noon, a particular chapter of the Koranj forty-one times, over 
some earth taken out of a grave, which, if thrown upon the parties as they 
walk along, will occasion enmity between them ; or if, adds our authority, 
“ taking forty corns of black pepper, he for a week, morning and evening, read 
the above-mentioned chapter once on each pepper-corn, in the name of the 
two individuals, or if, for forty days, each time using forty pepper-corns, he 
read the chapter once on each, and then burn them, enmity will be established 
between the persons.”* The Mahommedans also believe that there are means of 
causing the death of an enemy without having recourse to actual violence, and 
that if persecuted by some individual against whom they have no legal method 
of redress, it is lawful to procure revenge by endeavouring themselves, or 
inciting others, to effect their destruction by supernatural devices. The plan 
Usually adopted is to make an imago of earth taken out of a grave, and to 
repeat the ffital chapter over it, and to say the prayers backwards, every word 
spelt in the same way, that is, with the letters reversed ; these and other pre- 
liminaries being accojuplished, the image is perforated with wooden pegs in 
every part, and being shrouded like a human corse, is conveyed with funereal 
solemnity to the cemetery of the place, and interred in the name of the person 
whose death is desired, and who it is believed will not long survive the per- 
formance of these obsequies. 

The idea which prevails all over India, respecting the existence of hidden 
treasures concealed in deserted buildings, has frequently been mentioned in 
the pages of the Asiatic Journal, and there is a superstition connected with 
them which is equally universal. It is supposed that, wheresoever articles 
of great value, either of gold or jewels, are deposited, a genius, assuming the 
form of a snake, is appointed to guard it; and as snakes are usually found 
in the holes and corners of dilapidated edifices, the treasure-seekers meet with 
continual proofs of the truth of this assertion. The notion of a spirit acting 
as a sentinel upon concealed treasure has been common to all periods of 
darkness and ignorance, and has been acted upon in the most barbarous man- 
ner by the Buccaneers of every country,who were wont, in burying the plunder 
which they could not conveniently carry away, to sacrifice some unfortunate 
individual upon the spot. The body of the victim was interred at the mouth 
of the place selected for what Is, in the prairies of America, called the cache, 
or subterranean hiding-place, and it was believed that, if any save those who 
considered themselves to be the rightful owners of the spoil, should invade the 
retreat, the ghost of the murdered man would scare the intruders from the 
spot. In India, the snake is found to be so faithful a guardian, as to remain 
in the cell after the treasure has flown, for it is frequently the only reward of 
those who, having had information of receptacles formed for the sole purpose 
of containing wealth, which it was not prudent to display, have searched dili- 
gently without meeting with any thing .save the reptile. 

* Qanoon-e-Islam, p. 345. 
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Soothsayers, diviners, fairy women, and fortune-tellers of every kind, carry 
on a profitable occupation in India, both Hindoos and Mohammedans being 
equally subject to the influence with which their preternatural knowledge 
invests them, over minds imbued with the grossest superstition. Even the 
Mohammedans of India entertain a very high degree of respect for the Brah- 
minical soothsayers, believing that i\ie mantra^ ov malediction, when ^uttered 
according to the prescribed form, by one of the priesthood, can produce the 
qiost terrible effects. There is a passage in the VUas which declares that, 
“ Even he who cannot be slain by the ponderous arms of Indra, nor by 
those of Kali, nor by the terrible chackra of Vishnoo, shall be destroyed, if a 
Brahmin curse him, as if he were consumed by fire.” It has been said, and no 
doubt with some degree of truth, that, upon our earliest occupation of India, 
European.s themselves attached some weight to the predictions and incanta- 
tions of the Brahmins; and in volumes of travels, recollections, &c. written 
by persons of education and credit, we read very marvellous accounts of gifted 
seers, who were never known to be out in their calculations. Forbes, in his 
Oriental Memoirs j relates three anecdotes inpne place,*^" in confirmation,” as 
he says, “ of the penetrating spirit, preternatural gift, or whatever term may be 
allowed for the talent pos.sessed by a Brahmin of great celebrity, at Bombay 
observing that, although, as a Christian, he must hesitate in giving credit to 
anything so apparently contradictory to revealed religion ; as a member of 
the society in which they happened, and were generally believed, he knows 
that the predictions were made long before the events occurred, and that they 
were literally accomplished. This personage was fortunate enough to have 
foreseen the chances of the rise and progress of a civilian, with whom he formed 
a friendship, and whom he assured he would attain to the highest honours, end- 
ing his career in India as Governor of Bombay, After a long and prosperous 
career, Mr. Hodges, the person in question, while holding the chief authority 
at Surat, was dismissed from his appointment, and suspended the service. In 
great consternation, he sent for the Brahmin, who consoled him with the 
assurance that his successor had reached the portico, but would not enter the 
house; and shortly afterwards, an express arrived overland from England, 
which superseded the adverse party, and invested Mr. Hodges with the office 
of Governor of Bombay. “ It is almost needless to remark,” observes the 
narrator of this story, “ the ascendancy of this Brahmin over the mind of Mr, 
Hodges, during the remainder of his life; nor is it to be wondered at, that the 
new governor should take no important step without consulting his Brahmin.” 
At the present period, there would be little hope that equally fortunate eoin- 
cidenccs would establish any Brahminical soothsayer as the confidential adviser 
of a British Governor ; and the rapid spread of information renders it very 
probable that, in a short time, few, if any, of the sects of India will continue 
to pay attention to pretenders, who must owe their reputation to the absence 
of the true lights of religion and science. From those who possess some 
plausible talent to recommend them to the attention of persons who are not 
destitute of sense and education, there are only a few steps to the mere vulgar 
professors of forbidden arts, and the believers in witchcraft. 

Perhaps it is paying too great a compliment to the most enlightened classes 
of India, to suppose that they are wholly free from a superstition which 
attaches credit to the influence of the evil eye. The common formalities of 
life have been, throughout the East, established with a view to prevent the ill 
consequences which might result, should any person be allowed to speak or 
act in a way that the malicious and niischicvous-mindcd could take advantage 
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of, to the injury of their associates. On some occasions, it is not proper to 
look at the party addressed, in case such an opportunity should permit an 
enemy to cast the evil eye ; and it is against all etiquette to remark that a 
person is looking well, or is growing fat, since it may be supposed that such 
excellent condition may excite envy, and that the observation, accompanied 
by a malignant glance, would cause the object of it to dwindle and fiule. Nei- 
ther is ft considered civil to make any enquiry after the family of an acquain- 
tance, expepting in a very round-about manner. Among the Mohammedans, 
the cat, though often made a domestic pet, is looked upon in a very ungra* 
cious point of view ; neither dog or cat are permitted to enter the apartment 
of a female during her confinement, and the very name of a cat is not allowed 
to be mentioned, as it is considered a witch. Cats, however, are often great 
favourites in Mohammedan families, and they are never ill-treated, in conse- 
quence of an act of kindness shown to an animal of this species, by the Prophet 
himself, who, finding a cat asleep on the sleeve of his caftan, cut it off rather 
than permit puss to be disturbed. In some cases, strangers are looked upon 
as objects of suspicionfit being considered very possible that an evil influence 
may enter with them, a misfortune which may be averted by throwing the 
seeds of a plant, mhj/ndec, into the fire. These notions certainly appear to be 
very ridiculous, but we must not censure those who entertain them with great 
severity, since, in a country so enlightened as England, we find occasionally 
observances of a nature equally absurd: and in some countries, even to this day, 
families who keep bees arc in the habit of acquainting those industrious insects 
with any important event which has taken place, or is about to take place; 
for instance; a death of one of the members of the family, or an intended 
marriage, it being supposed that should such communication not be made, 
some misfortune will befal the married pair, or the survivors of the deceased. 
As it has been remarked, in several previous papers upon the subject of 
native Indian manners, the belief in witchcraft is universal ; any very heavy 
calamity, which may affect large bodies of the community, may be attributed 
to Kali, in the exercise of her destructive power; but the common accidents 
of life, sickness or mortality in the members of a family, or their cattle, the 
failure of crops, the sterility of cows, goats, &c., are ascribed to the 
agency of some evil power, brought into action by professors of the black art. 
Cases are continually coming before the magistrates, of complaints preferred 
either against reputed sorcerers or witches, for damage done in various 
invisible ways, or by the poor creatures thus suspected, who have been 
attacked and cruelly used by those who have fancied themselves wronged. 
Sometimes murders are committed, the defence set up being the provocation 
received from the slain, who by spells and incantations had ruined the for- 
tunes, and destroyed the peace of mind of the party, who had avenged his 
wrongs with his own hands. On one occa.sion, a prisoner capitally arraigned 
for the murder of one Gunputee, who, mingling the professions of physic and 
sorcery together, attended the family in the capacity of physician, is described 
in the following manner : “ So far from having the look of a murderer, or a 
ferocious savage aspect, his countenance is remarkably placid, and his whole 
demeanour such as to impress one with the notion of his being one of the most 
gentle, humble, and inoffensive of human beings.” The deceased Gunputee, 
it appeared, trusting more to incantations and charms for the recovery of the 
sick, than to drugs or diet, impre»sed the minds of his patients with the idea 
that he could enchant or disenchant them at plea.sure. According to the usual 
custom, he turn this notion to good account, by procuring propitiatory presents. 
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He had asked for a sort of drum, to which he had taken a fancy, which was 
refused, and it was supposed that, in consequence, he had determined to afflict 
the cattle belonging to the prisoner so grievously, that he would be glad to 
give them away ; and in the end, to compass the death of his three sons. The 
female buffaloes did not bring forth calves, and the young men were taken ill 
one after another, and in despite of counter-spells and enchantments from 
other adepts, di.ed, one by one, of some unknown disease. The bereavd'd father, 
driven at length to desperation by these repeated mischances, and having 
sacrificed fowls and hogs in vain, took the law into his own hands, and, at the 
death of his wife, which filled up the measure of his woes, cut down his 
oppressor with a sword, and immediately surrendering himself into the hands 
of justice, was tried for the murder. Though duly convicted, the Court of 
Adawlut, taking into consideration all the circumstances of the case, the 
extreme ignorance and superstition of the people of the district in which the 
crime had been committed, judged it proper to mitigate the punishment to 
which the prisoner was liable, and sentenced him to imprisonment for life. 

Persons suspected of being wflches are often subjected to very cruel treat- 
ment, especially if the ordeal, to which thei/ neighbours have recourse, should 
convict them of the crime. In India, as well as in Europe, it is supposed 
that a witch will float upon the water; but there are other tests by which 
their acquaintance with the black art may be proved. Oil poured in a leaf, with 
a little rice, forms one of these trials; should the oil run through when the 
names of the accused are called over, their guilt is established. At the Agra 
sessions, a case of murder occurred, in which the defence set up was as fol- 
lows : — That the deceased was an enchanter, who, by the power of his magic, 
could render a person'lifeless, or could afflict him with severe illness ; in which 
latter case, on the relatives supplying him with such sums of money as he de- 
manded, he would again restore the patient to his wonted health and strength. 
He in this manner extorted money from all, and utterly ruined many of the 
inhabitants, who, from the awe in which they stood of him, never dared to 
refuse compliance with his demands, however exorbitant, or even to lodge 
complaints against him in court. lie was banished from the village during the 
government of Gen. Perron, by order of a Punchayctf under a universal per- 
suasion that he practised witchcraft, to the great detriment of the people in the 
neighbourhood, and was not heard of until about six months before the com- 
mission of the outrage against him, when he returned to the village and again 
commenced the performance of his diabolic arts. My son’s wife, son, and 
father,” continued the witness, the mother of the prisoner, “ all fell victims to 
his fatal spells. He came to our house this morning, and sprinkled a few 
ashes over the prisoner’s father, pronouncing an incantation at the same time, 
and the latter fell down lifeless. My son, having witnessed this act, im- 
plored him to restore his father to life ; whereupon he threatened him also 
with immediate death, and quitted the house ; on this, my son rushed out upon 
him, dragged him back, and killed him by repeated blows on the head with a 
flint stone.” Other witnesses were called, who spoke to the good character 
of the prisoner, who was much esteemed in the village, on account of the mild- 
ness of his disposition, and his peaceable demeanour; and on their farther 
examination, they uniformly deposed that the deceased was a powerful enchan- 
ter, who practised sorcery, to the serious injury of the community, instancing 
cases wherein by his magic spells he had caused their cattle to fall lame, and 
extorted money from them under the terror which his fearful reputation had 
inspired. The prisoner was found guilty of murder, and liable to punishment 
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accordingly; but, in consequence of the strong provocation which he had 
received, and the suddenness of the act, perpetrated from the conviction that 
three persons dear to him had been destroyed by spells, in the efficacy of 
which he implicitly believed, the Court considered Sheik Saadut’s a fit case for 
mitigation of punishment, and sentenced him to three years’ imprisonment. 

In Iq^lia, there are numerous ordeals by which a thief mav be detected, 
besides the one most commonly practised, of causing the suspected parties to 
chew rico^ an operation which, however easy to those who have nothing to^ 
fear, becomes difficult to the conscious delinquent, whose mouth, parched and 
dry, refuses its function, and upon examination, the rice is found whole. 
Another plan is to rub the upper stone of a mill with assafiietida, the stoi^ 
being so placed as to appear to be suspended in the air ; the persons implicate 
are obliged to go one by one into the apartment, and to touch this stone, all 
being assured that it will fall and entrap the head of the guilty person ; conse- 
quently, the thief takes care not to touch it, and the operator, having smelt 
the heads of the whole number, easily selects that which has committed the theft. 
These and other contrivances, bas§d upon a very accurate acquaintance with the 
operations of the human mind, are not unfrcquently neglected for ordeals of 
less efficacy; for we are told by an authority already cited, that by far the most 
effectual method of catching thieves is to write the names of the persons present, 
with those of their fathers, in a magic square, drawn upon separate pieces of 
paper; these are to be folded up and enclosed in boluses made of wheat flour. 
A lota being filled with water, and all the boluses thrown in, the ticket of the 
thief will come up and float upon the surface. Other means of divination, 
equally wonderful, arc practised with similar success. I« describing these, the 
Mohammedan narrator observes that, although doubtless many persons will 
refuse to give credit to his statements, they are nevertheless true, he having 
witnessed the circumstances which he relates; concluding his account by 
declaring, with great consideration for the incredulity of his European readers, 
that people may believe him or not, as they please. 


COMMERCE CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
CIVILISATION OF BARBAROUS PEOPLE. 

As no civilized government will repeat the strange experiment, tried at so 
'recent a date as 1823, on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
prohibit even trade with the natives, m order to secure peace ^ the ordinary argu- 
ments in favour of commerce, as one of the great means of civilisation, need 
not be insisted upon. The Caffre barbarian, who told the Governor of the 
Cape, thirty years ago,* that, without intercourse between neighbours, peace 
cannot be secured, is now admitted to have shown more political wisdom than 
the white statesman who obstinately persevered so long in the system of non- 
intercourse. Accordingly, trading with the less civilized tribes takes every day 
a wider range ; but its natural influence being still greatly perverted by many 
errors, it will be an useful task to show what improvements can be made in all 
the different kinds of trading carried on with these tribes. 

Before, however, attempting to explain how those improvements may be 
made, one example, found in the midst of millions of barbarians, and that 
certainly not a solitary one, deserves to be detailed as a perfect demonstration 
* Lichtenstein'* Travel* in South Aftica, i. 314. 
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both of their capacity to share all the benefits of commerce, and of its useful- 
ness in promoting their civilisation. This interesting case is given from a paper 
read before the Geographical Society, by Mr. G. W, Earl, the author of an 
excellent volume upon the Eastern Archipelago. It is that of the inhabitants 
of the Arrh Islands, a small group situated forty miles south-west of New 
Guinea, and at a short distance from the track of ships passing fi^m New 
South Wales and the South Seas, beyond Torres' Straits, into the Indian 
Ocean. 

‘*As the Arru islands,” says Mr. Earl, “are supposed to contain no spice 
trees, the Dutch have not formed any establishment* in them ; and they are 
consequently thickly inhabited by an industrious population, chiefly agricul- 
tural— a mixture of the New Guinea negro and the Arafura, or brown- 
complexioned, straight-haired race. They are larger and more powerful than 
the Malays and Javanese. They are noted for their honesty, and are not 
easily offended. The womenf are well treated by their husbands. The majo- 
rity are Pagans; but there are maqy Christians and Mohammedans among 
them : the former probably emigrants fronj some of^'the islands near Timor, 
and the Moluccas, the people of which have been converted to Christianity, 
and partly civilized, by the persevering Dutch missionaries The Arrus are the 
entrepot of the products of the neighbouring coasts and islands ; and much 
commercial intercourse prevails with them, chiefly confined to the Chinese and 
native traders. Tortoise-shell, bees'-wax, ambergrise, Missoy bark (an 
aromatic resembling cinnamon, much used in the East, but never imported 
into EuropeJ), birds of Paradise, trepang, and birds'-nests, are the chief 
exports. Fresh provisions and supplies for shipping may here be procured in 
abundance, British manufactures are introduced among the Arrus and adja- 
cent islands by the Bughis, through the medium of Macassar, and at a profit 
not uncommonly of eight hundred per cent. Had the British settlement on 
the northern coast of Australia, at Port Essington or Raffles' Bay, for instance, 
only distant 250 miles from the Arrii Islands, not been abandoned, it would, 
with proper arrangements, have shortly become (concludes Mr. Earl) the 
emporium of this part of the Archipelago. ”§ 

This example of the civilizing effects of free and peaceful commerce will be 
best appreciated by reflecting upon the con>ponent parts of the population of 
the Arru Islands, and upon the ciriimstances in which that population is 
placed. Here the natives of New Guinea, commonly classed as an inferior 
race of irreclaimable savages, quit their wild habits; and associating in friendly 
equality with the itinerant traders from the more northerly islands, and from 
China, who bring there our manufactures, constitute a link between us 
and the millions of their race in New Holland, New Guinea, and the adja- 
cent islands, who wait only for equally favourable circumstances to follow 
their example. To this end much would be gained, if the security given to the 
Arrfi islanders from natural position, were afforded to their neighbours by wise 
policy on the part of the English, the Americans, the Dutch, and the other 
civilized peopled who have maritime influence. At least, the independence of 
such places as the Arrus ought to be guaranteed by all possible means, as 
affording the surest encouragement to millions of barbarians, and as calculated to 
render civilisation as accessible, as it clearly is acceptable to them. These 

* The Arra Islands seem also to be beyond the limits of the old Dutch possessions In India, 
f The most commercial people of the Archipelago, the inhabitants of Celebes, are remarkable for the 
elevated station held among them by women, 
t Missoy bark has been brought to England, but it was disregarded.— Ed. 

S Paper read by Mr. Earl at the Geographical Society, 13th March 1837— Iflth March. 
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islands now offer a safe resort to the strangers who seek many valuable articles 
to be collected in a natural state among the more barbarous tribes near them. 
The periodical winds and tranquil seas, in those latitudes, favour the navigators 
of even the rudest canoes. Some of the wilder men meet these strangers in 
this common asylum; and gradually, in spite of the frightful impediments of 
the slavg-trade and piracies, a civilizing commerce creeps from point to point ; 
and its course may be clearly traced along a series of most interesting settle- 
ments,* where a white man’s name has scarcely ever been heard ! 

But if white governments would, as with ease they might, foster these good 
tendencies of even the most uncultivated tribes, all parts of the world would 
rapidly feel the effects of the change, by commercial relations becoming 
extended not more profitably to the natives than to ourselves. 

Mr. Earl’s testimony, on this occasion, to the fact of the Eastern negro race 
indicating a desire for improvement, in their eagerness to trade with strangers, 
is supported by other voyagers, early and recent. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, several distinguished navigators returned from this part of the 
Eastern Archipelago, s^ongly impressed with the good capacity and hospitable 
demeanour of the natives, when brought under favourable circumstances. This 
experience led to proposals being made for colonizing New Britain, discovered 
by Dampier on the opposite side of New Guinea, from the Arru Islands: “a 
country,” said the projector truly, “ of fruitful vallies and well wooded hills; 
with robust inhabitants of the negro race, easily brought into communication, 
and even perfect submission, with gentle and good usage.”f 
An expedition sent by the Dutch to the west coast of New Guinea, in 1828, 
completely verified these statements. Tribes were found in various degrees of 
barbarism, the most remote and the least known being the most barbarous. 
But all were eager to traffic with the Dutch for bark or otherwise ; and the least 
remote, to whom Mussulman traders came periodically, gave the white people 
so friendly a reception, as to induce them, after staying two months, to found 
a new settlement on this part of the New Guinea coast, in lat. 3° 33' south. 

The example of Singapore, also noticed by Mr. Earl, with a just tribute to 
the memory of its illustrious founder. Sir Stamford Raffles, proves what may 
be done in these seas, by “ the union of native industry and British enter- 
prise.”J The success of Singapore was complete in the short space of seven 
years, so long as the sound principles of Sir Stamford prevailed. His means 
were, protection to the people, free trade, economical government, absence of 
taxes, checks on the Government by sharing it with the native and white mer- 
chants, encouragement to moral and intellectual improvement, and consequent 
public confidence.^ These principles have, from time to time, been infringed 
by the successors of Sir Stamford Raffle.s, and the result has uniformly shown 
the impolicy of the change. At this moment, not only is protection ill 
afforded to the commerce of Singapore, but the measure was contemplated of 
raising a duty on its exports and imports. The fatal tendency of such a mea- 
sure is clearly and strongly demonstrated by Mr. Earl, who declares that it 
will drive the trade of the Archipelago from that settlement into its old 
channels, and perhaps to the neighbouring Dutch/rceport of Rhio.|) 

The trade of Singapore, which in 1819 was an insignijicant fishing ui/Zage, If 
and a haunt of pirates in spite of recent errors in policy, is an eloquent 

* See the example of Pulo Nias, recorded by Sir Stamford Raffles, Memoiri, li. 277- 
t Mod. Univ. History, 175!', xi. m t Mr. Earl’s paper, ante. 

§ Memoirs of Sir Stamford Raffles, vol. ii. pp. 10, 74, 264. 267, 271, 273, and 280. 

II Earl’s Eastern Seas, p. 408. U Mcra.of S«r S. Ruffles, vol. ii. p. 12. '•* !(>• vol. li. p. 208. 
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eulogy of Sir Stamford Raffles’ views, both for the civilisation of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and for our own profit. 

In two years and a-half from its foundation as a British settle- ) | 

merit in 1819, the imports and exports were ) * * 

In 1822 1,700,000 


1827 5,750,000 

1832 4.,440[tX)0 

1833 8.900,000 

1^34. 2,600,000 

1835 2.565,000 

1836 2,888,000 


To what extent, against all expectations, trade may be carried on in barba- 
rous countrie.s, has been proved in South Africa, in regard to ivory. Thirty 
years ago, Barrow asserted that it could not be reckoned among the valuable 
exports from the Cape, and he sets the average amount of it at about twelve 
hundred weight. During twenty years, the Government verified his observa- 
tion, not by trying the trade, but by prohibiting it. *At length, the Africans 
were allowed to bring elephants’-teeth to our frontiers ; and ever since this 
change of system, the amount exported has increased twenty, thirty, and 
forty-fold, with only such fluctuations as impolicy in other respects occasionally 
exposes the interior trade to. 

I proceed to show the unsatisfactory way in which commerce has long been 
carried on by us in barbarous countries, ever since we ourselves could be called 
barbarians. Its various modes may be ranged under the following heads : 

1. The expeditions of the early discoverers of new countries and their pre- 
decessors of the middle ages, which were often mere marauding parties. 

2. The system of conquest, which for the most part must be little better 
than marauding on a large scale. 

3. With a privileged company, as that which has possessed the exclusive 
trading to Hudson’s Bay for 167 years. 

4. With companies without exclusive privileges, such as those of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Ostend, to India, in the last century. 

5. With Government establishments, and some licensed private-traders, as 
was tried in the United States of North America during many years. 

6. With licensed private-traders without Government commercial establish- 
ments, as is now practised in North America and in South Africa on an exten- 
sive scale. 

7. By free-traders unlicensed, as is now practised by us and by the Ameri- ‘ 
cans on an extensive scale in the South and Eastern seas, and in West Africa. 

8. By aid of missionaries, as in some islands of the South Seas, in Labrador, 
and in the last century in Greenland. 

Although some of these modes of trading have conferred extensive benefit.s 
upon barbarous tribes, others have greatly injured them ; and none provide 
sufficiently for their wants when opening new communications with civilized 
people. The worst are some of the privileged companies, which, not content 
with themselves neglecting the improvement of the natives, have often opposed 
their being instructed by others; and generally oppress them in dealing. 
Privileged companies have commonly adopted the system of conquest, as a 
means of extending their operations ; and their violent proceedings, in order to 
crush resistance, may be said to bear the character of the old marauding expe- 
ditions, with the aggravation of being permanent, whilst those e.xpeditious 
were occasional only. 
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It has been usual to cite the Dutch as the great examples under this head ; 
and if the reproach be directed against their India Company^ not against the 
nation, it is unquestionably deserved. But the admirable conduct of mission- 
aries* from Holland proves that there is nothing in the character of the Dutch 
people to incapacitate them from a very different career, when their system of 
commercial monopoly shall be abandoned in all its branches. 

But tKe example of the Dutch in India is very far indeed from being solitary. 
Our own, Hudson’s Bay Company equals them in all points. Its gains have 
been enormously disproportioned to the price paid to the Indians for the 
articles exported. If it has never destroyed valuable native productions in 
order to secure monopoly prices, as was done in the Spice I.sland.s, it has pre- 
vented the natives becoming prosperous cultivators of the soil, in order that 
they might remain more useful to itself as hunters. It has been lately declared 
to the House of Commons, not only that the Company has no establishment 
for educating or civilizing the Indians, but that its servants have inflicted fatal 
diseases on them, and that it carries on a system of trading which reduces the 
people to the conditioifof indebted .slaves.f This Company, too, instead of 
importing provisions for their servants, as they ought to do, tempts the Indians 
by spirits to sell their own scanty supplies of food; the consequence of which 
is, that great numbers of them die of famine.J; So long ago as in 1752, the 
Moravian brethren applied in vain to the Hudson’s Bay Company for leave to 
preach the Gospel to the Indians belonging to their factories; and to improve 
their condition in other respects § Yet experience proved, in the analogous 
example of Greenland, that after the Moravians had settled there, the mer- 
chant got as large a quantity of produce from the people, at the missionary 
establishments alone, as before from the whole district.!] So long ago as the 
year 1741, vehement complaints were made in Parliament against this Com- 
pany, on the ground of its di.sregard of the claims of the Indians ; and in the 
course of its dissension.s with the North-west Company, a few years ago, it 
was confessed, that those claims had never been respected on its part.t 

These facts show, that the pro[)Osal** of Mr, Burchell, the traveller, to 
invest a joint-stock company with exclusive rights, in the hope that its respecta- 
bility will insure justice to the natives, is little recommended by experience. 

No privileges, however, belonging to private companies have ever produced 
so much evil to barbarous tribes as the monopolies exercised by Governments. 
These state monopolies are not only equivalent to private privileges, but they 
are infinitely less controlled by any superior power. Such, for instance, was the 
monopoly of the Greenland trade, secured by a law to the Danish Crown. It 
completely crushed the old colonies, which had successfully resisted the severest 
inclemency of climate, and the extreme violences of the middle ages. After 
ruining the foreign commerce, it compelled the Christian colonists to quit a 
country to which no merchant could come to trade with them. The fatal law 
being repealed, profitable intercourse with Greenland has revived.ff The 

♦ Van der Kemp was a Hollander. 

t Evidence before the Aborigines’ Committee, 1830, p.()42; and see Modem Universal History, xlJ. 
p. 128. $ lb. p. 640. § Crantz’s History of Greenland, vol. ii. p. 1211. 

H lb. pp. 182, 208. H See pamphlets of 1819, In their controversy. •• Travels in South Africa. 

tt Crantz’s Greenland, 1020; and Graah’s Narrative of a Voyage to discover the lost Colonies in Green- 
land. The accounts of these two writers are confirmed by Professor Magnusen, who, however, is too 
indulgent to the English traders: ** The English trade,” says he, would no doubt have been con- 
ducted peacefully, and advantageously for the country, if Erik and the other monopolists of Bergen had 
not strove to Impede it, and prohibited others from carrying on a trade which they could not carry on 
themselves. It was owing to such impolitic and arbitrary proceedings that the European colony in 
Greenland was lost ; and Iceland would probably have shared the same fate, had not British merchants, 
in spite of prohibition, supplied it with articles absolutely necessary for the existence of its iiihabi- 
Unts.”— Ti'ie Norths) n Antlqtmian Mm'sHany, quotetl in the Alhvnxutn, 19th August 1836, p. 597- 
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experience of the United States of North America, during many years, proves 
l\i2X government trading postSy although established specially for the benefit of 
the natives, are liable to abuses, perhaps impossible to be corrected.* Long 
ago, the CafTres pointed out to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
(without, however, producing conviction), that to expect goods at very rnode^ 
rate prices from the Government, as promised, would be a vain Reliance. 

They preferred trading with the colonists, although it was proved, and is 
easily to be conceived, that they were almost always overreached by them.f 

Daily occurrences, where the licensing system prevails, prove too, that 
something more than the check of licenses is indispensable for the protection 
of the natives; whilst to let free trade goon without attempting, along with it, 
to guarantee justice being done between the various ^ties now in active com- 
mercial communication on the free-trading plan, would also be betraying an 
utter disregard to the dictates of daily experience. 

How perseveringly the civilized trader, of every denomination, abuses his 
superior knowledge and strength when dealing with uncivilized people, is not 
a matter of doubtful or vague speculation., It was 6ut the other day, that 
the captain of an £ast-India ship received a Malay merchant on board, 
with native produce for sale ; and in order to get it at a low price, actually 
kept the merchant prisoner till he took the Englishman’s offer. Again, in 
another part of the world, New Zealand, in 1830, the captain of a British 
vessel obtained a cargo of flax by assisting in the massacre of a party of the 
natives, under circumstances of extreme atrocity.J Again, in the South Sea 
Islands, acts of oppression in dealing, on the part of the Europeans, has been a 
frequent source of mischief, says the secretary of the London Missionary 
Society ; and he supports the assertion by citing cases.} Again, at Natal, in 
South Africa, traders have been known to go, in the name of the king of the 
country, to a chief of a town, and get cattle from him, on pretence that the 
king had ordered the sale, although it was not the case ;|| and although the act 
must expose other parties to the greatest danger. 

This point may be summed up correctly in the language of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, in regard to trade in the Eastern Seas ; “ Our intercourse with the 
Malays,” says he, “ has been carried on almost exclusively by adventurers 
little acquainted with either the country or people, and who have frequently 
been more remarkable for boldness than principle. The want of any settled 
basis of traffic, and the long indifference of the British Government to the com- 
plaints of either party, had produced so many impositions, reprisals, pira- 
cies, and murders, that it has fairly been observed, that every eastern trader 
must have been himself very much in the situation of a trader in spirits, 
tobacco, and blankets, among the Indians of North AraericB.’^ff 

Such is the abominable character of the ordinary systems of commercial 
intercourse between us and various uncivilized tribes. But even in the most 
successful cases, after great progress is made by the missionary to elevate, 
and something is conceded by the Government towards protecting, barbarous 
people, a new and difficult period follows. The half-civilized natives, in their 
transition, acquire many wants, with diminishing means of gratifying them ; and 
they find themselves in collision with new neighbours, their superiors in intel- 
ligence, and habitual calculators how to turn that superiority to account at 
their expense. In this state of things, it is of great importance to help the 

* State Papers (Indians). Folio. Washington, 1832. t Lichtenstein, i. 3ir. 

i Evidence before the Aborigines Committee of the House of Commons, 1830. 

$ Ib. p. 501. II Ib. p. 463. 

Memoirs of Sir Samuel Raffles, i. W. 
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weaker parties through the petiod of change in their condition, if we would not 
see them perish during the hard struggle : and miserable indeed is the philo- 
sophy that declares destruction inevitable in such a case, when reasonable 
efforts might avert it 1 The most experienced friends of the natives have per- 
ceived the danger of such a crisis; and they have sought to meet it in various 
ways. The Jesuits in Paraguay took the unfortunate course of attempting to 
stop communication altogether between their people, and all the whites but 
themselves. The Moravian Brethren have always been remarkable for their 
views on this head, with extensively beneficial results. The Wesleyans in 
Caffreland succeeded, in spite of great opposition, in doing something that 
was excellent, as far as it went, in the same way.# A member of the London 
Missionary Society, the Hibv. John Williams, has laid before Parliament a clear 
view of the difficulty of the case in the South Seas, where, says he, “ a new 
system is wanted ; for unless the resources of the natives are enlarged, of 
course their civilisation must stop at a particular period. It will not do to 
Christianize the people, and to leave them in a state of barbarism. In the 
same spirit, the secretary of the^Church Missionary Society stated to Parlia- 
ment, that he thought the Goverment was bound “ to care for finding the 
liberated Africans employment — in a certain sense capital, though that term is 
used in a very low signification indeed— and a The Report of the 

Aborigines Committee limits its notice of this subject to a recommendation 
that the duties paid on native produce should be reduced to the amount paid 
by British subjects;— a most important change. 

Commerce, indeed, offers one of the best means of preserving uncivilized 
men from a lingering but certain decay. Especially is it by studiously aiming 
at equalizing profits, an object difficult to be attained, that commerce may 
become a better instrument for improving barbarous people than it is at pre- 
sent, even where carried on in the least objectionable way. Attempts have 
been made to secure this object, by setting good prices on their produce at the 
places of export.^ Such regulations, however, even if prudently made, cannot 
be fully executed; and although they relieve some distre.ss, they do not at the 
best sufficiently tend to make the natives independent, or enlightened so as to 
be able to protect themselves. But the time is arrived, when a new mode of 
trading in their behalf, and more and more with their own agency^ may be pro- 
jected, without incurring the imputation of Utopianism. Opinion is changing 
so rapidly on all topics concerning their rights, that it will not be thought 
visionary to suggest a measure to promote equal trading between us and them. 
The following commercial plan is, therefore, submitted to public consideration, 
in order to lessen the hazards of the transition-period already described. The 
elements of the plan are not complicated; and by it the inhabitants of each 
advancing country will stand on their own foundations, without being involved 
in the concerns of others. 

The following articles contain the outlines of the proposed plan. 

1. In the first place, there must be formed an association in England, to 
receive in trust consignments of produce belonging to native owners in such 
countries as New Zealand ; and to dispose of the same in the manner hereafter 
specified. 

2. This association to be composed of a body of proprietors, with thirteen 
unpaid directors, and a paid administration. 

♦ Evidence before the Aborigines Committee, 1836, p. 93. 

t ft., 1836, p. 674. ? ft- P. 514. 

S In 1776, the Danish Commercial Company raised the tariff of prices given tnthe Greenlanders for 
seal skins and other commodities, in order to protect them from frauds. Cranti, ii. 240. 
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3. The proprietors to consist of holders of stock, to be raised by £100 
shares. 

4. The thirteen unpaid directors, of whom three shall be a quorum, to be 
elected by the proprietors. 

5. The paid administration will consist of a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, forming a working board, to be added to as the business of^he asso- 
ciation shall increase; and to be appointed and suspended by the directors, and 
removed and restored by vole of the proprietor.s. 

G The ca()ital will be £200,000; a sum calculated in amount in reference 
to the porfum of native produce to be exported to the association from the 
various barbarous countries hereafter specified. 

7. Onc-lialf per cent, on each share to be paid down, and on cand a-half per 
cent, more in four months, and calls to be made for further instalments accord- 
ing to the necessary expenses of the association. 

S. The half and one and a-half per cent, instalments will be expended in the 
first }ear in preparing, by correspondence and otherwise, for consignments 
being made; and in the salaries and cxpen.scs of the ‘working board, at the 
following rate : 

President and a Clerk for four months 
Ti easurer, \ 

Secretaiy, | 

Clerks, 1 After four months, the whole establishment will 

Servants, i be foimcd. 

Kent, I 

Siuuliies. 

D. At the end of six months, another call, of three per cent, on each share, 
will be made to meet the expense of con.signmcnts to be expected from the 
nearest countries, and warehouses. 

10. At the end of one year, a third call, of five per cent, on each share, 
will be made, to meet the further expense of consignments. 

11. Further calls will be made according to the arrival of cargoes, which it 
may be inexpedient to sell immediately, and which it may not be possible to 
pledge for the funds needed in reference to such cargoes. 

12. The &hare.s will bear ten per cent, interest per annum on the money 
pnu/ up. 

13. The association will correspond with agents cither sent abroad, or 
found there, likely to be well disposed towards the natives of the different 
countries in (luestion, and also likely to enjoy their confidence. 

14. These agents will have stores of good.s, where wanted, on account of 
the a.ssociation, to barter with the native.s ; and also be authorized to nego- 
ciatc bills drawn on its treasurer against cargoes of native produce. 

Ifi. These cargoes will be consigneil in the names of tlie native owners ; and 
accounts of each owner’s or of each tribe’s consignment will be kept separately 
from the accounts of all others. 

16. There will be paid on account of the association, to the native owners 
on the spot, by the agents there, the local market price of the produce to be 
consigned. 

17. It will also be explained to the native owners of the exported produce, 
that its whole profit will be remitted to them in goods, or otherwise, after 
deducting expenses of sales, and the proportionate charges of the establiah- 
ment, with the charge of the sinking fund hereafter mentioned. 

18. The agents abroad may contract with the masters of the ships in which 
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consignments are made, for the passage-money of any natives to England, not 
exceeding two in number upon every £1,000 worth of goods when embaiked. 

19. The proceeds of the sales shall be distributed as follows : 

1. In paying the bills of the agents, and the expenses of the establish- 
ment, including the passage-money for natives coming to England, their sup- 
port in Europe, and their passage-money home. 

2. In contributions to the sinking fund. 

3. In remittances in food or money to the native owners of the produce. 

20. The sinking fund will consist of shares of the stock of the association 
purchased out of the profits of the consignments, and in the names of the 
native owners of the produce consigned. It will be applicable to losses, and 
ultimately belong to the native holders. 

21. The home [)aid-administration will be composeil, as much as is j)ossible, 
of individuals selected from the agents abroad 

The field open to such an association, and the extent of its operations, may 
be estimated with considerable accuracy. The peo[)le to be assisted, arc the 
natives of Greenland, habrador, and other parts of British Noith America; 
of Honduras and (iiiiana; of V^estern Afiica; and South Africa fioin the 
mouth of the Orange River to Delngoa Bay; of Ceylon ; of New Zealand and 
the South Sea Islands; and of such islands in the Eastern Archipelago as 
New Guinea and New Britain. The association would deal with a compara- 
tively small number of these people. The value of the articles sold by most 
of these f'.eoi)le, and imported into Great Britain, Independently of the pro- 
visions and labour which they -supply to the English who result to them, can 
be ascertained; and the pi ices paid to the natives lor them maybe conjee- 
tured 

The oil, the whah'-bonc, the skins, and the furs obtained from the natives in 
Greenland, in Jiabrador, in Hudson’s Bay, and in other jiarls of North Ameiica, 
might be sold on their account in London at a great profit, and so provide 
means, now much wanted, to advance their civilisation. The same remaik is 
to be a()f)lied to the ivory, the palm oil, the rice, the timber, the bees’ wax, 
of Western Africa; to the ivory, tin* skins, the horns, and aloes of South 
Africa; to the flax and timber of New Zealand; and to the staples of all other 
countries contemplated in this plan. 

Obvious objections will be made to thi-. plan. It may bi' said, that the home 
administration will be iinskilfii), vvastelu), or corrupt, being founded on a (iriii- 
cijilc of mere agency. 

To this the answer is, that good .salaiies given to experienced men, often 
brought home after tried good conduct abroad, will ensure competent skill 
and ordinary integrity, in the working boards and agents; whiLst the influence 
of honourable ambition in the unpaid directors, and the personal interest of 
such of the natives as may come home, will be perpetual cheeks to aliuse 
The publicity of the concerns of the as.sociation will have the same tendenc} ; 
and the certainty that the natives will soon discontinue their consignments if 
they do not profit by the efforts of the association, will cffeclnally hinder great 
abuses. 

It may also be said, that the success of the association will ruin the present 
body of merchants. Such an inference, however, would be against all cxfic- 
rience. It might cut off’ some of the sources of unjust gain from a /c?/; hu/i- 
vidua! s ; but in pioportioii as the natives profited liy it, they would become 
better customers to the mass of our exporters at home, as well as of the 
rapidly increasing and improving retailers of British goods abroad, 
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rts simplicity seems to be a guarantee to its success ; and fidelity is not 
likely to be wanting in the agents. In the worst of times, a few individuals 
have ever been found ready to befriend the natives without reward ; and the 
number is now daily increasing upon whom honourable compensation may be 
safely and usefully bestowed for honourable labour. The confidence of the 
natives will be secured in the opening of operations, by the local agents being 
known to them, and being also prepared to substantiate their professions 
forthwith by the advance of ten per cent, beyond the market price of the 
native produce. Afterwards, in the remotest parts of the world, the most 
uncultivated men will rapidly comprehend the great advantages they must 
derive from the new system of trade. They will not be long in learning how 
to become their own merchants, exclusively of assistance ; so that the associa- 
tion, after helping gradually to civilize, will have no more to do ; and as it may 
rise to great influence by demand for its instrumentality, so it will gradually 
decline, upon the ceasing of that demand, to be a mere historical vestige of 
what a helpless being the barbarian has been. 


ON THE IMPROBABLE IN FICTION. 

It is by no means uncommon to hear Eastern fictions condemned as 
extravagant and improbable ; yet there is not amongst the canons of criti- 
cism any distinct or generally acknowledged rule which prescribes a standard 
of probability for such productions, or any law which restrains the excur- 
sions of the fancy into the boundless regions of ideal existence. The 
maxim of Horace, that fictions, in order to please, must approach as 
nearly as possible to facts,”* however adapted to the state of poetry in 
his time, if even limited to dramatic composition, is plainly rejected by the 
more liberal and rational theory of modern art; for it would exclude 
pieces which are justly characterised as noble efforts of inventive genius. 
The Midsummer Nights Dream and the Tempest of Shakespeare ; the 
Faust of Goethe, and some of the dramas of Lord Byron, so far exceed 
the bounds of what is termed nature, and are so unlike our experience of 
facts, that it is their very conception, exhibiting the bold features of origi- 
nality, which invests them with such sublime interest, and confers upon 
their authors the fame of being masters in the art. Extending the maxim 
to other species of poetry, it can be applied only inversely; for the. 
pleasure we derive from the most successful imaginative poems, in modern 
languages, assuredly arises not from their approach to reality so much as 
their distance from it. 

The inapplicability of the Horatian precept to our own literature will 
be evident when we consider a fact which is seldom sufficiently noticed, 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans had, strictly speaking, no imaginative 
poetry. All the machinery in their epic, lyric, and descriptive poems, 
which habit as much as taste disposes us to think so elegant and graceful, 
was an essential part of their religious system and their historical traditions. 
To the people for whom the Iliad and the JFneid were written, these 
poems were but eloquent descriptions of facts, and they dreamed as little 
• ” Ficta, vo1uptati» cau8l, tint proxitna vena.” 
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of contemplating them in the light of imaginative productions, as we 
should think of placing Hume’s History of England or the Bible in that 
category. The Metamorphoses of Ovid, a poem which is now looked 
upon as the creation of a luxurious fancy, was wrought by its author out 
of matter-of-fact materials, with a far scantier infusion of extrinsic circum- 
stances*than has been admitted into the Paradise Lost or the Messiah. 
The rule of Horace, therefore, like many other rules of criticism, is not 
founded upon any philosophical principles, but was merely deduced from 
practice, and it is evidently inapplicable to the condition of fiction amongst 
modern nations, who regard as fanciful and elegant inventions, what the 
classical writers treated as solemn truths. 

As the charge of improbability and extravagance is constantly brought, 
however unjustly, against Eastern writers in the gross, we have thought 
it worth inquiry whether our notions upon this point are sufficiently precise ; 
whether, when we accuse the fantastic poetry of a nation of extravagance 
and improbability, we do so witrfi reference to principles of criticism which 
can be reduced to any thing like a system ; or whether the sentence is 
spontaneous and arbitrary, or at the utmost the result of that vague and 
undefinable quality called taste. The inquiry, as regards oriental compo- 
sitions, is not one of frivolous curiosity ; because it may improve our 
means of discovering the reasons why a literature, which possesses some 
attraction in its novelty at least, and may maintain a successful competition 
in many other respects with the Greek and Roman Classics, which still 
engross so much of our attention, is unpopular and neglected in the West. 

It seems to be universally admitted, that the earliest and the favourite 
form of composition amongst the different families of the human race, 
was poetry. Their religious creeds, their myths and historical legends, 
their arts and sciences, were committed to the custody of verse, which in 
all languages, in some more eminently than others, is infinitely better 
adapted for this purpose than prose, whether as an oral or a written 
vehicle. The constant temptation to exaggeration afforded by the subjects 
themselves, and by the form of the record, increased by the poverty of 
the language, which required the use of metaphors, by the occasional 
adoption of allegory, and by the innocent artifices of rhapsodists, in 
, exalting the deeds of heroic agents, soon imparted to these compositions 
their characteristic air of fantastic invention ; and when we read the 
Ramadan Of the Iliads the Shah-nameh, the Nibelungen-lied, or the 
Northern Heldenhuch, we forget, in their profuse mythological embellish- 
ments, that they are in fact historical records of the earliest antiquity in 
their respective nations.* To none of these nations did the extravagant 
details in these works appear improbable, for they were believed,— the 
actions in the Ramdyana and in the Shah-nameh are still credited as 
truths by the Hindus and the Persians. To us, however, they can only 
possess interest as fictions ; and as fictions one is not more improbable 
than another. 

Let us take the Iliad for an example, and divesting ourselves of all 

♦ The Shah-nameh, though a comparatively modem work, was composed out of ancient mateiials. 
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preconoeired opinions^ early and academical associations, consider the 
character of its mythology, and of the machinery which is admired as so 
richly imaginative, and admired only because it is considered as imagi- 
native. Can any thing be more gross and disgusting as well as improbable? 
An ancient critic remarks of the lliad^ that, in orcfer to elevate his men 
to the rank of gods, Homer brings down his gods to the level of mgn ; but 
in truth he degiades them lower, and we may securely aver that there is 
nothing so offensive to our abstract notions of the qualities which Belong to 
superhuman beings, in any ancient Hindu poem, as in the admired Iliad. 
The whole system of the classical mythology, notwithstanding the encomium 
of llume (which shows how easily prejudice fastens upon a freethinker)^ 
is sooutrageously revolting to common sense as well as decorum, that, in 
spite of the ingenious plea of Sir James Mackintosh, it would be beneficial 
to morals if it could be banished altogether, at least from our schools. 

But it may be said that as our elegant literature luis sprung, as it were, 
out of the Classics, which we have been accustomed to regard as models, 
we have been insensibly blinded to their moral defects, and that we should 
not admire or even tolerate their mythology if offered as a modern invention. 
Let us then consider whether the more recent imaginative poems of Western 
nations, written after the expulsion of mythological creeds, Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic, by the diffusion of Christianity, — and some of them founded 
on the great truths of Christianity itself, — are not obnoxious to the reproach, 
if it be one, of admitting extravagances and improbabilities : we will 
enumerate a few — the Orlando Furioao ; the Faery Queen ; Paradise 
Lost; Klopstock’s Messiah; Wieland’s Oberon. These are held by 
critics of all nations to be master-pieces of genius ; and they are full of 
the wildest improbabilities, — extravagances which would shock every 
rational man, if fictions acquired their power of pleasing from their 
proximity to truth. Ariosto’s w^ork is a mass of heterogeneous materials, 
improbable in themselves, and extravagantly put together. Spenser’s poem, 
though intended to be allegorical, cannot please on that ground, for as an 
allegory it is unintelligible. Milton’s epic is full of absurdities, not to say 
blasphemies, if it be tried by the standard of veracity ; and Klopstock’s 
aberrations are still more extravagant. One of the most striking passages 
in the Messiahy which Mr. Wm. Taylor* considers to be ‘‘ the insuperable * 
of sublimity,” is that wherein the author introduces Jehovah and Jesus 
administering an oath to each other on Mount Moriah, to perform and 
accept the atonement, all the innumerable worlds in the universe stopping 
on their axes through the alarm of the directing seraplis at the shock. It 
is one of the great distinctions of this poet that he originalizes every 
thing; he copies ideas, not visible objects; he translates reality into 
ideality. Wieland’s master-piece, one of the most generally popular 
works ever produced, — the delight of the philosopher and of the multitude, 
— is a wild romantic epic, which scorns the test of truth or probability ; 
for it is a picture of beings and of manners purely ideal. , These, we 
repeat, arc regarded as master-pieces of genius, and it is certain, therc- 

* Hist. Survey of German Poetry, i. 270- 
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fore, that extravagance and improbability can be no reproach to a narrative 
of action professing to be fictitious. 

Probability, as applied to fictions, can only refer to the relation between 
the actions and the agents, — not to the actions alone. If there is an 
apparent, incongruity between any act and the agency or means whereby it 
is efFecJpd, the act may be said to be improbable ; but it is obvious that 
this is a very imperfect rule of judgment, and that a relation between agents 
and actions which exist only in the mind of the inventor, can be measured 
by no standard, time, space, mind, being his slaves and thralls. 

The truth is, that critics dare not now attempt to set limits to the 
conceptions of a poetical fancy; that whatever world it can create and 
picture in bodily imagery, it may people with beings of its own, and 
endow them with any shape or quality it pleases, secure, if its invention 
bear the true stamp of genius, which can never be forged or mistaken, 
that it will not offend by its extravagance. 

Upon what ground then can ^he disesleem of Eastern fictions be justified 
on the score of their extravagance ? They have the same origin as those 
of the Greek and Roman writers — the belief of the people in their truth. 
They are far less immoral, and as a poetical machinery, the mythology of 
the Hindus offers greater facilities than that of the classical writens. Its 
analogy to the latter, in its better properties, is remarkable ; it has almost 
the same race of dryads and hamadryads, naiads and nymphs of the air. In 
a Hindu play called M?ichchakati, or the Tcy- Car/, translated by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, a villain tempts a virtuous man to murder an innocent female, 
and asks what he had to fear ? in that lonely place who would see him ? 
The other answers : 

All nature— the surrounding realms of space; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul— 

These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed. 

This speech, which would be admired in a classical w'riter as much for 
its justness as for its poetical beauty, is little more than a (luotation from 
the code of Menu,* and expresses the ordinary creed of the Hindu, who, 
Mr. Wilson elsewhere obsei vcs,t “ vivifies all objects, and gives to moun- 
tains and rivers divine forms and sentient natures.*' The striking similarity 
between many parts of the Hindu and the classical mythologies, it is 
well known, led Sir William Jones to adopt the theory that they were 
identical. 

It is no slight proof of the attractions of Hindu poetry — and every de- 
partment of literature is poetry with the Hindus — that Western scholars, 
brought up in the severe discipline of classical studies, have no sooner moist- 
ened their lips at its fount, than they have become enthusiasts in its cause. 
Not to mention the elegant scholar just referred to, and others who 

• Benevolent genii, heavenly quirlstcrs, nymphs and demons, were amongst the first beings crealad, 
according to Menu, i. 37* 
t Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, i. 384. 
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have succeeded him in the study of Sanscrit authors, M. Von Schlegel* 
speaks with rapture of Hindu literature, and Professor Milman, who was 
tempted to essay its ** wonderful and mysterious language," bears testi- 
monyt to the ‘‘extreme beauty" of the Indian poems, and especially to 
the “Homeric simplicity” of the great epics, the Mahdhhdrat and Rd- 
mayanOy “ so totally opposite to the ordinary notions entertained of all 
Eastern poetry.” 

But, after all, it may be urged, it is clear that the Asiatic fictions are not 
adapted to European taste, or they would assuredly have worked their way 
into our literature long ago. It is somewhat unfortunate for this theory, 
that a large proportion of the popular fictions extant in the familiar litera- 
ture of almost all western countries, and which were derived from the 
fabliaux and old Italian and French tale-writers, are indubitably of oriental 
origin, though we cannot now trace the route of their journey to Europe. 
It is a curious fact, that we can track the stories which delighted the read- 
ing public in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the old time before her, in plays 
and novels, through various channels, and sometimes directly, to the “ extra- 
vagant and improbable” fictions of the East. Perhaps, however, it may 
be alleged, that this is owing to the fictions having been adapted by the 
importers to the European market ; that they were divested of their oriental 
complexion, and that their most repulsive features were softened before 
they could amalgamate with the pure literature of the middle ages. But 
we have an example which obviates all objections of this kind, in a work of 
pure fiction, wrought in the warmest style of Eastern extravagance, which 
has nothing else to recommend it, neither language, sentiments, morals, nor 
manners, for it is a h}brid production, pourtraying the manners of no parti- 
cular nation ; yet which, with all its imperfections, and being mutilated to 
boot, is nevertheless a favourite with old and young, the learned and un- 
learned, — we mean what is called The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
There are individuals resembling the giant in Rabelais, who could break- 
fast comfortably upon windmills, but was choked when he attempted to 
swallow a small piece of warm butter. 

The real repugnance of European readers to the poetry of the East, is not 
owing to the extravagance and improbability of its fictions, but to their own 
indolence. The works of oriental writers, even when placed before them 
in an English dress, demand some little previous preparatory study, and 
this is intolerable, when the press casts before them, in lavish profusion, a 
ceaseless succession of books which supply intellectual amusement with 
scarcely the toil of thinking. Ambition holds out few or no inducements 
to the cultivation of Sanscrit learning ; the Indian Government discourages 
it upon avowed economical principles ; and an ancient and noble language, 
a literature boundless in extent, and captivating to those who have courage 
to enter its portals, have too few charms to allure the English student from 
the beaten track of classical studies. 

Fortunately, it is otherwise in Germany and France. The scholars of 

* Reflexions sur I’Etude des Langues Aiiatiqucs. 1832. 

t Preface lo the Translation of Nala and Damayauti. 1833. 
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those countries have had skill and taste to discern the high qualities of 
Indian literature, and resolution to vanquish the difficulties of its language. 
Their own imaginative compositions have already benefited by the transfu- 
sion of oriental sentiment and imagery ; and it has been justly said, that 
the Oberon is a romance of so purely an Eastern character, that, were it 
well irajjslated into Persian, it would enrapture by its perfection. It will 
not, probably, be long before oriental literature is thoroughly naturalized 
in Germany, and then, peradventure, fashion may give an impulse to its 
study here, and we shall wonder at the blindness which so long made us 
insensible to the majestic dignity of Valmiki, the grace and fancy of Kali- 
dasa, and the lyric delicacy and sweetness of Jy dev a. 


LIFE OF THE FATIMITE CALIPH MOEZZ-LI-DIN-ALLAH. 

• BY M.^ qUATKEMEUE.* 

Abu-Tamim-Maad, siirnamed Moezz-li-din-Allah, son of the Caliph Mansur, 
was born on 15th of Ramadan, A H. 317 (A.D. 929). Being designated as 
heir to the throne, as soon as his father died, A.H. 341 (A.D. 952), his title to 
the Caliphat was recognised without dispute. His age was then about 24 ; and on 
assuming the reins of government, he displayed equal ability and firmness in 
the administration of affairs. On the 7th of the month Dhiilhijjah, seated upon 
his throne of state, he admitted the grandees and a considerable number of 
the people into his presence, and was saluted by them Caliph, taking the title 
of Moezz-li-din-Allah. He manifested no grief at the death of his father. 

As soon as he found himself in peaceful possession of supreme authority, he 
quitted his capital in 342, traversed the province of Afrikiah (Africa), halting 
at each town in his way, and applying himself every-where to the establish- 
ment of tranquillity, and the securing by just regulations the continuance of 
peace and prosperity in his states. From thence he proceeded to Mont Auras. 
All the rebels, who were encamped there in arms, hastened to lay them down, 
and to submit to the new Caliph, to whom they swore homage and fidelity. 
Amongst the number were the Benu-Kemlan and the Melilah, part of the tribe 
of Hawarah. Moezz then retraced his steps to Cairowan. He nominated, as 
governors of the different districts of his empire, his [)age8 and officers, and 
others who.se capacity and bravery he knew : each had a body of troops under 
his orders. Kaysar, the Slavonian, who had received the government of the 
city of Bagaiah, by his conciliatory measures, succeeded in disarming the 
Berbers and conducted them to Cairowan, where they had an honourable 
reception, and magnificent presents, from the prince. Mohammed ben-Kha- 
zar, amir of the Berber tribe of Mograwah, likewise proceeded to the capital, 
and experiencing a distinguished reception, took up his abode in the city, where 
he died in 348. In the year 343 (A.D. 954), Moezz summoned to his court 
Zayri ben-Monad, amir of the tribe of Sanhajah, who resided in the city of 
Ashir, and after loading him with presents, dismissed him to his government. 

Moezz had amongst his freedmen a Greek named Jauher, son of Abd-allah, 
and surnamed Abu Hosayn. Brought up under Mansur, to whom he first 
acted as secretary, he contrived to insinuate himself so adroitly into the good 
opinion of Moezz, and to secure his favour so completely, that this prince, 

• Jotirn. AsUi*iqu«, Novembre 183(!. 
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tiler raising him successively to different posts» elevated him at length to the 
rank of vizir, and gave him the chief command of his army. 

In the year 344 (A.D. 955), a sanguinary battle took place between the 
troops of Moezz and those of Abd-errahman, sovereign of Spain ; the victory 
was in favour of the Fatimite Caliph. Ebn-Khaldun says : “ By the orders of 
Moezz, Hasan ben-Ali, governor of Sicily, having put to sea with a fleet, dis- 
embarked on the coast of Spain, near Almeria, which he ravaged, retifing with 
a rich booty and many prisoners. Naser, sovereign of Spain, despfitched a 
fleet in his turn, under the command of his freedman, Caleb. The Spaniards, 
having attempted a descent on the coast of Africa, were repulsed by the troops 
which guarded the province, and forced to re-embark. But the year fol- 
lowing, they returned to the attack, with seventy ships, burned the port of 
Khizr, and ravaged the environs of Susah and Tabrakah.” 

The power of Moezz gained rapid strength in Africa, extending from the 
city of Ifkan, three days’ journey beyond Tdliart, to that of Rakkadah. Ta- 
hart and Ifkan were under the government of Jali ben-Moliammcd-Yaferni. 
Ashir and its dependencies were under Zayri ben-Moned, of the tribe of San- 
hajah. The governor of Mesilah was the Sp‘aniard Jafar ben-Ali, and B%aiah 
was under Kaysar, the Slavonian. Fez obeyed Ahmed ben-Bekr Jadhami; at 
Sejelmasah ruled Mohammed bcn-Fatah ben-Wasul, of the tribe of Meknasah. 

Soon after, in the year 347, Moezz despatched Abu-Hosayn Jauher, at the 
head of a numerous army, including twenty thousand horsemen chosen from 
the Kotamah, the Zenatah, and other Berber tribes, and in which was the 
amir Zayri, of the Sanhajah nation, as well as other officers of the highest 
rank, to subject the cities of the Magreb which refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the new Caliph. According to Ebn Khaldun, Moezz determined 
on this expedition, because he was informed that Jali ben-Mohammed kept up 
a correspondjence with the Ommiyade princes who ruled in Spain. Jauher 
marched from Cairowau in the month of Safar, A.Il. 347 (A.D. 958), at first 
against Tahart, which submitted. He completely defeated a number of differ- 
ent tribes, and conquered a great many places. Jali ben-Mohammed advanced 
to meet him ; but he had scarcely left the city of Ifkan, when a tumult broke 
out in his rear-guard, excited, it is said, by the Benu-Jafren. Jali was seized, 
and massacred on the spot by the Berbers of the Kotamah tribe. The city of 
Ifkan was sacked, and Bedu, the son of Jali, taken prisoner. The Benu-Jafren 
alleged that Zayri ben-Monad contributed greatly to the death of their chief. 
Arriving under the walls of Fez, Jauher besieged it for some time ; but find- 
ing his attack unsuccessful, he decamped, and directed his march towards 
Sejelmasah. The ruler of this city was then Shakar-billah-Mohammed ben- 
Fatah, who had reigned since the year 331, with great equity. He had taken, 
in 342, the title of Aviir-al Mumenin (‘ Prince of Believers’), and had struck 
gold and silver money in his own name. Being informed of the approach of 
the troops of Moezz, he quitted his capital with his wife, children, and prin- 
cipal partisans, and took refuge in Tasfcralt or Taskedat, a place well fortified, 
twelve miles from Sejelmasah. Jauher appeared before the latter city, and 
became master of it without a blow. A short time after, Mohammed, having 
disguised himself, and taking with him only a very few of his faithful servants, 
left his fortress and proceeded toward^ Sejelmasah, to laarn personally the 
state of affairs. But he met on the road some people of the tribe of Madgarah, 
who recognised him, and seizing him they delivered him into the hands of 
Jauher. Pushing his conquests, this general reached the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean, whence having taken .some fish, he put them into va.ses of water, and 
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sent them to Moezz, to shew the prince that he had carried his victorious 
arms to the very limits of the habitable world. He inclosed in his letter like- 
wise some fragments of sea-weed, collected on the shores of the ocean. After 
this brilliant expedition, Jauher appeared a second time before Fez, attacked the 
city with vigour, and carried it by assault on the 21st of Ramadan, 348. This 
conquest was chiefly owing to the boldness of Zeyri ben-Monad, who, in the 
night, scaled the ramparts of the city. The governor of the place was amongst the 
prisoners, Jauher placed, throughout the Magreb, rulers devoted to him ; and 
expelled those officers who commanded in the name of the sovereign of Spain : 
he added the city of Tahart to the province placed under the authority of 
Zeyri ben-Monad. He returned, covered with glory and loaded with booty, 
leading with him the sovereigns of Fez and of Scjelmasah, enclosed in two iron 
cages, and offered them as a present to his master. So many victories aug- 
mented to the highest pitch the favour which Jauher enjoyed with his 
sovereign. 

This prince was now master of all Northern Africa, from the ocean to the 
frontiers of Egypt. In* this vast Qxtcnt of country, the authority of the Fati- 
mite Caliph was universally acknowledged, and the kholbah performed in his 
name, except in the city of Sebtah, which alone remained subject to the 
Ommiyade Caliph of Spain. 

In 347, a most virulent contagious disease devastated the largest portion of 
the earth, exerting its violence especially on women and children. Ihe num- 
ber of the dead was so great, that they could not be interred, or, when they 
were, twenty or thirty bodies were thrown irito the same grave 

In 348 (A.D. 959), Moezz learned that a fierce war raged in the Hejjaz 
between the families of Hasan and Jafar; that this melancholy quarrel had 
cau.sed the effusion of much blood, and that the family of Hasan had sustained 
a greater loss than its rival. Moezz secretly despatched emissaries with large 
sums of money, who mediated between the two parties, made them listen to 
the dictates of reason and honour, and engaged in the name of their master to 
discharge the sums required to meet the price of blood incurred in the san- 
guinary conflict. Their re[)rescntations had a good effect; the two families 
renounced their quarrel, and concluded a peace, which was sanctioned by a 
solemn oath in the mosque at Mecca, in front of the Caabah. The family of 
Hasan having lost about seventy men more than the other branch, the price 
of their blood was paid by Moezz. We shall see in the end that the prince 
reaped the benefit of this generous act with interest. 

Maad (that is, the Cali|)h Moezz) had established a severe police in the city 
of Cairowan. Night-watchmen, soldiers, and vigilant spies, kept the popula- 
tion in order. After the last evening prayer, a trumpet sounded, from which 
time, whoever was found in the streets was condemned to lose his head ; for 
it was assumed that no one, at that late hour, would go out but robbers or other 
malefactors. These precautions undoubtedly have the appearance of extreme 
severity ; but they will perhaps appear less strange, if we reflect that the city of 
Cairowan contained a number of persons, including men of influence, who 
thoroughly detested the Fatimites, and were incessantly exciting, in a covert 
manner, the hatred of the people against them. It is easy to conceive, there- 
fore, that these princes lived in a state of constant di.strust and uneasiness, 
and were obliged to use every expedient to counteract plots which might 
overturn their power. The historian of Cairowan relates an anecdote in 
which he fancies something supernatural, but the circumstances denote nothing 
very miraculous. One Abu-Sayd-Khalaf is supposed by him to have been 
w.N.JS.Vuh.2I.No.93. 
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indebted to Abu-Ishak-Sebay for his escape through the guards one night, 
when he had stayed too late at his house in conversation. This sheikh, having 
turned Abu-Sayd round, reciting prayers and passages of the Coran, told him 
that the Deity would be before him, behind him, and on each side of him, and 
he passed unobserved through the watch, and reached his home unharmed. 

An anecdote, of little importance in itself, will demonstrate the opposition 
which the Fatimites encountered even in the midst of their capital, and how 
far they found themselves obliged, from their position, to tolerate injj.irie8 of a 
serious kind. 

A schoolmaster named Abu-Bekr-Yahia ben-Khalfun, of the tribe 

of Hawarah, was daring enough to brave the power of the [)rince. He was 
disgusted at an Oriental,* who placed himself in front of his class, and held 
language disrespectful to the caliphs Abu-Bekr and Omar, with the view of 
wounding and irritating the old man. The latter, losing patience, said to 
the children, “ Inform me when this man returns.” When he heard of his 
arrival, he concealed himself, and told the children, when he commenced his 
offensive declamations, to surround him, arid force him into an aj)artnicnt. 
They did so, and fastened his foot to a piece of wood. The master then 
directed them to begin reading aloud, placing themselves against the door, and 
elevating the pieces of board which they used to write upon. All of them ex- 
alted thtdr voice at the same time, so that it w'as impossible to hear any thing 
besides; and the master then fell upon the man, threw him on the ground, and 
beat him cruelly on the back and head. When he was tired of this exercise, 
the children came up and said : “ You have beaten this insolent fellow 
enough ; now let us have our turn.” Yahia having given them leave, they 
surrounded the man, and each struck him with all his force, so that the poor 
wretch’s body was one entire wound. The childien then dragged him by the 
legs and arms into the street, and a porter passing, they solicited him to take 
the man away in a pannier. Some persons came to the master of the school, 
saying, “ This man, whotn you have maltreated, is a .slave of the prince, and 
holds a respectable post about him. This allair may have serious consequences 
for yon ; you had better go to a certain lady of rank, whose son attends your 
school.” Yahia thanked them, and culled the chdd, towhom he said : “When 
I speak to your mother, do not fail to attest the truth of what I say.” He 
took his cane, and proceeded to the huly’s hou-.e, knocking at the door. 
The child opened it, saying, “ Master, what is your hnsnicss?” lie replied, 

“ 1 want particularly to speak to }our mother” 11c was immediately intro- 
duced, and said to the lady : “ Such an one appeared at my school, and wished 
to excite disorder amongst the childien If }on doubt my word, interrogate 
your son.” The child testified that the man had, in fact, incited him to 
revolt; whereupon the lady, irritated, exchiimed, “Biing the wretch hither.” 
When he was in her presence, she kickcil liim to such a degree, that he 
remained senseless. The schoolmaster, likewise, braiulishing his cane, ad- 
vanced towards the man, and kicked him severely, saying, “ Eastern hog, it 
is I, the Hawari.” Abn-Damim, the governor, learning what insults and out- 
rages this man had suffered from the schoolmaster, summoned the latter before 
him, saying, “ Schoolmaster, Nasr wants you.” “ Who is Nasr ?” asketl the 
Hawari. “ The gaoler,” replied Abu-Damim. Yahia, after vainly endea- 
vouring to get out of the scrajie, resigned himself to his lot, and went quietly, 
cane and all, to prison. When he arrived there, Nasr, attended by bis turn- 
keys, carrying a basket freighted with chains and fetters, received him, and 
» The African authors often apply this term to the Fatimites and their partisans. 
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desired him to extend his legs. “Wherefore?” asked the schoolmaster. 
“ That you may be put in irons,” replied Nasr. Yahia submitted without 
resistance. Scarcely was he fettered, before a young man, well made and 
highly perfumed, entered the place, and addressing the gaoler and his gang, 
desired them, in a commanding tone, to leave the old man alone; asking the 
latter if he knew him. “ Yes,” replied the schoolmaster, “ you are Jauher, 
so well* known amongst the learned and men of merit.” Jauher, having dis- 
missed the gaoler’s attendants, led away the old man, and demanding an 
audience of the caliph, took the schoolmaster by the hand, and introduced 
him to Maad, as his teacher called him. Yahia, when he entered the Hall of 
Audience, and beheld the prince seated on his throne, began secretly to curse 
him. When he came near, the caliph said to him, “ Schoolmaster, how have 
we deserved wrongs and maledictions from you ?” The old man pretended 
to be deaf. “ I have been informed,” said the caliph, raising his voice, “ that 
you insult ns by insolent and calumnious expressions.” The schoolmaster 
replied : “ I have only repeated what the Cornu says.” At the same time, 
tuiniiig his back, he said : “ lleie it is that beating is applied.” The prince, 
not comprehending what this gesture meant, ordered him a sum of ten pieces 
of gold, and that he should be conjoined to do so no jnore. The man went 
home, and enclosed the ten pieces in a purse, saying, “This money I have 
got for aiding in the destruction of the palace of the usurpers.” When he 
died, the inirse was found in .» co.';in, witli these words written on it : “ These 
pieces of gold weio given me by the usurper; 1 will that they he distributed 
in (’uartcr-dirhems to the soldiers who shall assist in the demolition of the 
mosque of our enemies ” 

A pt)et, named Ebn-Kattar, had composed some verses in praise of the 
caliphs, Isma} I and iVlaad, whilst another poet, Sahal-Warrak, had dedicated 
his pen to bitter satires ag.iinst those princes The former was asked whether 
he or Sahal was the gicatcst poet; he rejilicd : “I have shewn most talent 
when I have praised yon, and he when he has attacked yon.” This reply 
excited the calijih’s anger Sahal, having learned this, was alarmed. He 
went to Abn-Ishak-Schay (already mentioned), who asked the poet what was 
the object of his visit. Sahal told him the speech of Ebn-Kattar, when the 
sheikh desired him to recite his verses, sajing, “Put your fingers into your 
car.s, ami raise your voice as high as yon can.” The jioet did so, and repeated 
a long diatribe, remarkable for nothing but violence and exaggeration. When 
he had finished, the sheikh asked him what end he proposed in composing thi.s 
satire He replied that he had but God in view. The sheikh therefore ejacu- 
lated ; “Oh God! bless this man; deliver him and preserve him from all 
accident!” The poet, on leaving him, met Abu’lkasem-Fczari, who said, 
“ Yonr fate is decided !” Sahal began to tremble; bntFe/.ari added, “About 
three hours ago, the sultan (caliph) sent you a robe of honour, and a 
purse.” Sahal replied ; “ that was the very moment when I was with the 
Sheikh Sebay.” According to another account, the caliph, having sent for 
the poet, desired him to recite the whole of his satire. Sahal endeavoured to 
excuse himself from this office, at lea.st until the prince had given him a full 
guarantee. The pledge being given, he repeated the keen satire, and the 
caliph, so far from punishing him, loaded him with honours and presents. 
The credulous historian attributes this to the prayers of the sheikh. We may 
with more probability, ascribe it to the embarrassing position ol the Fatimite 
caliph. His reign, it is true, had been marked by brilliant conquests ; but he 
could not forget that, but a few years before, an alarming conspiracy had, by 
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arming the natives of the North of Africa, placed the empire of the Fatimites 
within a hair’s breadth of ruin. Cairowan, like other cities in the territories 
of Moezz, was filled with daring and fanatical sheikhs, who did not disguise 
their hatred towards the new dynasty, and could, without much trouble, excite 
a revolution. On the other hand, Moezz was about to attempt the conquest 
of Egypt, and consequently his best troops would be led to a great distance 
from the capital. In such circumstances, rigorous measures mi|ht not 
merely have failed of their end, but have lighted up an extensive combustion, 
which he would, perhaps, have found it difficult to extinguish. Moezz deemed 
it, therefore, more politic to disarm his enemies by kindness, and conciliate the 
people by clemency, than by unseasonable vengeance (the peril having passed), 
to reinspire languishing hatred, and unchain resentments, which would be the 
more to be dreaded from the secrecy of their action. 

One day, in the summer, Moezz summoned a great number of sheikhs of 
the Kctamah tribe. He received them in a hall, the wainscot of which was 
hung with felt. The prince was dressed in a plain robe; his other clothes 
were placed near him. In front was a writing-stand, v«th pens, and all round 
were open doors leading to libraries. “ My brethren,” said Moezz to these 
persons, “ being here this morning, owing to the same cold we now experience, 
I said to the ‘ Mother of Amirs,* who is so situated at this moment as to 
hear what passes. Our brethren will perhaps imagine that, in such a day as this, 
following the example of the sovereigns of the world, the pleasures of the 
table, silks and furs, musk, wine and music, are the objects of our solicitude.’ 
I thought myself, therefore, bound to call you hither, in order that you may 
satisfy yourself with your own eyes what are my pursuits when alone and 
concealed from public view. In fact, I am no otherwise distinguished from you 
than by certain prerogatives inherent in the rank I hold, and by the title of 
imam, which God has conferred upon me. I employ myself in reading letters, 
which I daily receive from eastern and western countries, and to which I reply 
with my own hand. I debar myself from all the pleasures of the world, and 
restrict my cares to protecting your lives, augmenting the population of your 
country, humbling your rivals, and extingui.shing your enemies. 0 sheikhs, 
do you, when alone, follow the example I set you ; beware of giving a loose 
to the dictates of pride and fury, lest God withdraw his gifts from you and 
confer them on another nation. Shew kindness to those who are under you, 
and who cannot come to me, as I evince unceasing kindness towards you, so 
that all, without exception, may enjoy those durable benefits, which goodness 
multiplies, and justice distributes, throughout the earth. Be moderate with 
regard to women ; attach yourselves but to one ; beware of yielding to cove- 
tonsnes.s, of increasing the number of your wives, and of surrendering your- 
selves to the passion they inspire ; for it will embitter your domestic li^e, 
entail upon you real evils, enervate your strength, and weaken your faculties. 
One woman is sufficient for one man ; and it is equally important to us, that 
you should preserve your minds and bodies in vigour. If you observe exactly 
what I prescribe, I shall indulge the hope that God will give us the conquest 
of the East, as he has granted us that of the West. Rise and depart. May 
God bestow his blessings upon you, and promote your undertakings !” The 
sheikhs thereupon withdrew. 

In the Moharram of the year 350 (A.D. 961), the Greeks, commanded by 
Nicephorus Phocas, made the conquest of the island of Crete, gaining pos- 
session of the capital after a siege of ten months, slaying, says au historian,* 

* Nowaiu. Tide Cedrenus, Zonaras, Manasse*, &c. 
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^00,000 men, leading into captivity a like number of women and children, and 
consigning mosques and Corans to the flames. The fleet which conveyed them 
consisted of seven hundred ships. This year, Yali ben-Mohammed died at 
Cairowan, upwards of one hundred years of age. 

The ensuing year, Moezz wrote to the governors commanding in the pro- 
vinces from Barkah to Sejelmasah, as well as in Sicily, commanding them to 
have wfitten down all the children of every rank and condition under their 
jurisdiction, so that they might be circumcised at the same lime as the sons of 
the caliph. The number was prodigious. The first day of Rabi I., they 
began to circumcise the children of the prince, those of his family, of his secre- 
taries, and of other persons attached to the caliph and the different state 
functionaries. All received presents and magnificent dresses. On the 1 1th 
of the same month, there was so great a crowd, that 150,000 men were suffo- 
cated to death. 

If we credit a Persian historian,* this same year it was that the Greeks, with 
a numerous army, undertook the conquest of Crete. The governor, being 
wholly unable to rep«l so formidable an attack, declared himself a vassal of 
Moezz, implored his succour, aifd performed the kothah, and struck many in 
the name of the prince. Moezz hastily despatched a body of troops to defend 
the island, and to check the Christians. The latter, ignorant of the arrival of 
this reinforcement, pressed their attacks with vigour. On a sudden, the army 
of Moezz fell upon them in the rear, and made a frightiul carnage, a few 
Christians only escaping the sabres of the Miisulmans. But these particulars, 
related by a recent historian, possess no feature of authenticity. Three years 
before their conquest of Crete, indeed, the Greeks made an unsuccessful expe- 
dition against the island, 

Meanwhile, Moezz, whose states, as already observed, reached to the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, meditated seriously the union ol this country to his empire. His 
mother entreated him to defer the project till she could make secretly the pil- 
grima<^e to Mecca Her wish being complied with, she set out. On her arrival 
at Fostat, Kafur Ikhshidi waited upon her, testified the utmost respect for 
her, loaded her with presents, and gave her an escort of troops. On her 
return, the princess urged her son to abandon his design against Egypt ; and 
in fact, all hostile designs were suspended till the death of Kafur. But afflurs 
had by that time changed, and circumstances could not be more favourable 

to the ambitious views of Moezz. 

* Ilaydtr— Ra/.i. 

( To he continued ) 
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The WronfS of the Cnffre Nation ; a Narratioe. By Ji'w.is. With un Appendix, 
containing Lord Glenelg’a Despatches to the Governor of tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

London, ISiT. Duncan. 

This work exhibits a frightful picture of the wrongs and miseries which colonization, 
a, it has been hitherto conducted, inflicts upon the aboiigmal natives of the 
colonized The Author, who has protebly found it prudent to protect himself horn 
the hostility of the Cape colonists by a pseudonyme, has collected, from sources of 
L^Srauthenticit; proofs of the wrongs of the CalTre na^n whic make 
rathe7wonder at their patience than at their savage revenge. We have so rccenuy 

adverted to this subject, that we shall naerely recommend this ' 

live " to every one who feels own character compromised in that of Ins country, 
may reciur to the subject again. 
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Humane Policy 't or Justice to the Aborigines of Neiv Settlements Essential to a due 
Expenditure of British Money^ and to the best Interests of the Settlers ; with Sugges~ 
tions how to Civilize the Natives by an improved Administration of existing Means. 
By S. Bannister, late Attorney-general in New South Wales. London, 1830. 
Utidcrwood. 

Mr. Bannister’s work, though it appeared seven years baek, may be read as a 
pro[)hetie eonamentary upon the preceding. In p. 2^2, he says that, having seized 
great part of the neutral ground (on the eastern frontier of the Cape), and pushed 
our limits to the Cradoek and Keiskamma, “it is not improbable that, in another five 
years, the Orange River, tiom tlie Atlantic to its sources, and the perpetually flowing 
T’Ky from these sources to the ocean, wdl be found convenient boundaries against the 
various tribes, ^\ho will be more and more troublesome, if their and our true interests 
be not rrtore successfully consulted.” This has happened. His local experience, in 
Australia and in South Africa, exempts him from the stale charge of being a theore- 
tical reformer ; he has seen the working of colonization, as respects tlie aborigines, 
and can, therefore, describe its evils and best suggest their cure. His testimony in 
favour of the highly iinj) loveable character of the South African tribes is supported 
by facts, and by its concurrence with otlicr evidence. His^suggcstions for a better 
system of dealing with the natives include— -a better dispensation of justice— a due 
respect to their landed possessions— encouiagemcnt to and }irotection of erpial trade— 
a proper system of puliti(*al intercom >^ 0 — support of well dhsposed colonists — instruc- 
tion, religious and ei\il. Our readers will find, in this month’s Journal, a plan 
suggested tor organizing commerce with lude ubotiginal nations, which will materially 
aid the sound, as well as benevolent view's of Mr Bannister. 

Lives of the most eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Great Bntain. Vol. II. 
being Vol. XCIII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloptedia. London, 1837. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

The history of the English stage is continued iu this volume through the lives of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger. Ford, and their less 
remarkable contemporaries. The biography of each writer is diversified with eritical 
notices and occasional extracts fiom some of their pieces, and many incidents and 
anecdotes, illustrative of tlicir characters and of the manners of the age, are inter- 
spersed, which render the narrative highly interesting. The Appendix contains 
amongst other things, the masterly and unanswerable Essay of Dr. Fanner “ On the 
Learning of Shakespeare.” 

The Basque Provinces, their Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants ; with Adven- 
tures amongst the Cariisfs and Christinos. By Edward Bki.l Stephens, Esq. 
Two Vols. London, 1837. Whittaker. 

Mr. Stephens visited the Basque provinces, at the end of last year, as correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post nevvspaper. His descriptions of the country, and of the 
operations between the two factions which are still exhausting the resources and des- 
troying the morale of that unhappy country, were admired for their grajihic liveliness ; 
in this work he lias digested his correspondence, with his other memoranda, into a 
narrative, which must be read by readers of all sentiments in this country with plea- 
sure. Mr. Stephens is a Carlist in opinion, and if his descriptions are just— and he 
has no apparent motive to misrepresent — we do not vvonder at it. 

A Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany; being a Guide to Bavaria, 
Austria, Tyrol, Saltzburq, Styria, ^c., including Directions for Travellers, and 
Hints for Tours. With an Index Map. London, 18.37. Murray. 

Tins is another of Mr. Murray’s admirable road-books, which no person who 
travels would be without if he knew their value and utility. They not only render 
him independent, but put him on Ins guard against imposition, whilst they supply him 
with hints and instructions, for w'ant of which the major part of Englishmen who go 
abroad miss all tbc very objects worth leaving England to see. The Hand book for 
Southern Germany is all that it can be wished it should be. 
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The Bard, hy Gray; with Illustrations from Drawings by the Hort. Mrs. John 
Talbot. London, 1837. Van Voorst 

The illustrations of this fine poem are drawn with great taste, and the engravers 
have done ample justice to them. That borrowed from Reynolds’ picture of Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, is quite out of place ; it is no illustration of the poem, 
and is a mere copy. 

*Earl Harold: a Tragedy^ in Five Acts. London, 1837. Fraser. 

A very indiflFerent piece. 

The Monetary Difficulties of America^ and their probable Effects on lintish Commerce, 
considered. By David Salo.mons, Esq. Lotulon, 18.37. Richardson. 

Mr. Salomons traces the monetary difficulties of America to an uncontrolled paper- 
circulation, leading to speculation in land and the purchase of more goods than she 
can pay for; and he suggests that the credit of the Govcinment and the States must 
be loaned, to enable the Americans to discharge their pre.sent obligations, and more 
speedily to enter into new engagements with ns. 

Practical Remarks on Infant Education, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. 

By the Rev. Dj. Mayo and Miss Mayo. London, 1837. Seeley. 

This is a publication issued by the*IIoine and Colonial Infant School Society, whose 
system combines religious and moral with intellectual instiiiction ; and this little work 
comprises the elements of the proper mode of tuition. Both the object and the 
work deserve, in onr opinion, the warmest encouragement. 

A History of British Birds. By William Yariilll, F.L.S. Part I. London, 1837. 

Van Voorst. 

This is another of those succinct and elegant works on British Zoology, which have 
recently appeared under the authorship of Professor Bell and Mr. Yarrell, and are so 
universally admired. The cuts and vignettes arc chcf-d'ccuvies of MOod-engraving. 

The Suburban Gardener and Vdla Companion. Nos. I., II., III. By .T. ('. Loudon, 
F.L.S , II.S. 8ic. 

Mr. fvoudon has added to his labours by iindei taking a new work, as a guide in the 
choice of a suburban lesidence, or country-house. The directions he gives, the result 
of great experience and taste, aie highly valuable. We are surpiised at his annuing 
resources. Tlie woik will make a single volume. 

Hebrew and English Spellin- Book, adapted for the Use of Schools and Piioate 
Tuition. ByJ. L. Lyon. London. 18-37. Abrahams. 

We like tlie system and arrangement of this little woik, which will miicli facilitate 
the study of Hebrew ; but the pionimciation, unfortunately, is not adapted to English 
students. Tins is a capital defect. 

L I r E R A U Y IN r E LL I G K N C E . 

Tiif decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Pi ivy Council, in the Appeals 
from India, are about to be published in an authentic and available form. Ihe lepoits 
of these decisions have been hitherto louiid, we believe, in no other publication than 
our own, which has given them regulaily for some years jiast ; but their importance 
Lilly justifies their appearance in a collective and authoiitativc shape. We have no 
doiibt that the Court of Directors will extend their encouragement to this work, 
which cannot expect such general support trom the community at large as more 
popular works ; and that the learned author (already known by his e.xeelicnt Privy 
Council Reports) will be induced to complete his series trom the estabhsliment of Hie 
Judicial Committee in 1834., whereby an important body of ruling decisions m Indian 
law will be accessible to the Courts abroad, to practitioners, and to suitors. 

Proposals liave been issued at Bombay for publishing, in three volumc.s, the 
George Nameh, containing an account of the principal events winch have occiirred m 
India since the arrival there of the Portuguese and the English, composed m Persian 
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verses, by the late Moollah Fyrooz Bin Caoos. The Government of Bombay have 
fixed the price at Rs. 60 . 

An edition df tlie Gospel by St. John, in the Japanese character, has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Giitzlaff, at Canton, intended for distribution in Japan, whither tiiat 
enterprising missionary intends to proceed, for the purpose of distributing copies. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LON no N. 

"Sates on Indian Affairs. By the Hon. F. J. 
Shore, Judge of the Civil Court and Criminal 
Sessions of the District of Furrukhabad. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2Hs. 

Travels in Chcassia, Krim Tartarv. ^e., in 
iHT6-7: including a Steam Voyage down the Da- 
nube from Vienna to Constaniinople, and round 
the Coast of the Black Sea. By P^dmurul Spencer, 
Esq. 2vols.8vo., with a new Map of the Black 
Sea, and Illustrations. 31s. tid. 

Travels in Valestine and Si/rta. By George Bo- 
binson, Esq. 2 vols. post itvo., with Maps and 
Plans. 21s. 

Turkey, Greece, and Malta. By Adolphus Slade, 
Esq., K.N., F.R.A.S. 2 vols. Uvo., with plates. 
318. fkl. 

Illustrations of Jn-usalem and Mount Sinai, from 
Drawings by F. Arundale ; with his Tour. 4to. 25s. 

Inridents of Travel in Effypt, Arabia Pefrea, 
and the Holy Land By an American. 2 vols. Hvo., 
with a Map and Engravings. KJs. (Imported from 
America). 

Fiji* to the Great Oasts of the T.tbyan Desert , 
with an Account, Aiulent and Modern, of the 
Oasis of Amun, and the other Oases now under the 
dominion of the Pasha of Eiiypt. By G. A. Hos- 
kins, Esq. 8vo., with map and plates. 21s. 

H'andeiinys in Gjeece, By George Cochrane, 
Esq., late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo., with illustrations. 24s. 

The Shines of the Meditei laneiin. By F. II. 
Standish, Esq.; descriptive of the Author’s Tra- 
vels III the Year 18:)5. 8vo. 88. 

Nanative of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, by the River Niger, iti the Steam Vessels 
Quomi and Albuiknh, in 18.32, UKH, and 1834. By 
Maegregor Laird and R. A. K. Oldfield, surviving 
Officers of the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo., with map 
and plates 28s. 

Nauntiveof Captain James Faivckner's Travels 
on the Coast of B'nin, West Africa. Editeu by a 
Friend of the Captain. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Few South Wales! its Present State and Future 
Prospects, with Documentary Evidence and co- 
pious Index. By James Mac Arthur, Esq., of 
Camden, in that Colony. Small 8vo. 8s. 

A Familiar Anali/sis of Sanscilt Prosody. By C. 
P. Brown, of the Madras Civil Service. 8vo. 28. 

Manual of Univeisal History and Chi otwlof'i/. 
By H. H. Wilson, M.A., Professor of .Sanscrit, 
Oxford. 12ino.48.Gd 

The Book of the Patriarch Job, translated from 
the Original Hebrew, as ni-arly as possible in the 
Terms and Style of the nutliorizod English Ver- 
sion. By S. Lee, D.D., &c. 8vo. 18s. 

Imported from the East. 

The Bengal Dirertori/ and Annual Register for 
1837- 8vo. lOs. (Calcutta). 

The Anis ul Musharrahin, or Anatomists’ Vade 
Mecum ; translated into Arabic from the Original 
of Robert Hooper, M.D , for the Use of the Mo- 
hammedan Colleges, under the Control of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. By 
John Tytler, Esq., of the H.E.I C, Medical Ser- 
vice. 4to. (Calcutta). 

The Sus’iuta, or System of Medicine taught by 
Dhanwantan, and composed by his Disciple Sus’- 
ruta. In Sanscrit. Vol.II. 8vo. (Calcutta) 
Futawa Qazee Khan on the Institutes of Aboo 
Huneefa, collated with four Manuscripts, and 
corrected for the press by Moolvees Mahommud 
Moraud, Hafiz Ahmud Kubeer, and others. 4 vote., 
large 8vo. £5. (Calcutta, lithographed). 

Aluf Lyla, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
in the Original Arabic ? reprinted from the Edi- 
tion published by Shuekh Uhmud, son of Moo. 


humud of .Shirwan in Vumum. The two vols. in 
one, containing 2(N) Nights. 8vo. 133. (Calcutta, 
1828, lithographed). » 

Ramayuna, of Tulsi Das, in the Bhasha Dia- 
lect. 4to. 188. (Calcutta, lithographed). 

Bagho BuUar, in Hindce,' Persian Character. 
8vo. 128. (Cawnporc, lithographed). 

Anwar Soheely, beautifully lithographed. 2 vols. 
8vo. 3(fci. i Calcutta). 

Dftoan 11'ifiz, lithographed in a clear and beauti- 
ful character. 8vo. 12s. (Calcutta). 


rONSTAM'INOPr.K. 

\etaPlj-ul-i fkiai, oi Izhni-rherhi, on the Art of 
Composition; by Adah Ali Etlendi. 25 piastres. 

Hnlli Ksrar ul-AHtiar-u-Izhnr el-Esrar, a Die- 
tionar;r , by Ztju Zad^ Effendl. 2r> piastres. 

Tohff-iheihi, a Persian Dictionary; by Sumbul 
Zadd Vehbi Elfendi. 45 piastres. 


EAST-INPIES, 

A Guide to the Revenue Regulations of the Pre- 
sldemies of Bengal and Agra. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
2(1 Rs. (Scrampore), 

Elements of Logte, eomyulcd for the Use of 
Youths in India, by John Leechnian, A.M. 1 R. 
Hannas. (Seramporc). 

Ramaseenna, or a Vocabulary of the Peculiar 
Language used by the Thugs; with an introduc- 
tion. By Capt. sicenian. 8vo., with maps and 
sketches. 12 Rs. (Calcutta). 

The Ragh-o~Buhnr, in Roman Letters. 4 Rs. 
The Guldestah-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleasure; 
a collection of Poetry in Persian and Hindustani, 
selected fiom upwards of a hundred of the most 
celclirated auihors, and arranged acco'dmg to the 
subject or sentiment— well adapted for students of 
those languages. Compilisl by Moonshee Munoo 
I.al. 4to IG Cos. Rs. (Calcutta) 

Wuzeerally, and other Poems. By J. F. Dela- 
noiigcrede. 12mo. Sa. Rs. ((’.ilcutta). 

Literary Ijeavet : or Prose and Verse. By D. L. 
Richardson. Hvo. 5 lls. (Calcutta). 

A Pruetieal Treatise, on the Manafaetme of Salt- 
petre. By John Jstephenson. Hvo. 5 Rs. 

Proposed Improvement in Modern Fortification. 
By Lieut. Edward Kave, Bengal Artillery. 12mo., 
with three large platc.s m a separate book, lo Ks. 
(Calcutta). 

Somo Remarks on the Opium trade with China. 
12mo. 1 R. (Calcutta). 

An Histoiical Review of the Political Relations 
hetween the British Government in India and the 
Empire of Ava ; from the earliest date on record 
to the end of the year 1834; compiled Iw G. T. 
Bayfield, Esci., and revised by Lieut. Col. Burney, 
British Resident in .Ava. Royal 8vo. 2 Rs. 

A Spelling Rook in English, Assamese, and Thai, 
prepared for the Use of the Sudiya Mission .Schools. 
12ino. (Sudiya, in Assam.) 

The India Review of Works m Science, and 
Journal of Foreign Science and the Arts. Edlteil 
by F. Corbyn, Esq. Published monthly. 8vo. 
(Calcutta). 

Indian Tables, by John Muller. 10 Co's. Rs. 

The Acts of the Supreme Government for the 
year 183G. 4to. 4 Ks. (Calcutta). 

An Oordoo Translation of the Field Exercises of 
the British Army, in Nagree and Roman Charac- 
ters. By Arthur Hogg, Lieut. H.M. 4th Foot. 

8 Rs. (Calcutta). 

The History of India, from remote Antiquity to 
the Accession of the Mogul Dynasty ; compiled 
for the use of Schools, by John C. Marshman. 18 
Annas. (Serampore). 
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THE ABORIGINES OF BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed, during the 
last session of Parliament, “ to consider what measures ought to be adopter 
with regard to the native inhabitants of countries where British settlements 
arc ma^e, and to the neighbouring tribes, in order to secure them the due 
observance of justice, and the protection of their rights; to promote the 
spread of civilisation among them ; and to lead them to the peaceful and 
voluntary reception of the (Miristian religion made a Report, in June 
last, which is just printed, wherein they have taken a very comprehensive 
view of this most important question, founded upon the evidence given 
before the Committee of lS3t), as well as upon the facts stated by the 
witnesses examined b^ themsehes. The observations of the Committee are 
so sound and just, and leave so little of the subject unexhausted, that we 
shall spare oui selves the labour of abstracting the mass of evidence, and 
adopt the excellent and impartieJ summary contained in the Report. 

The ('ommittcc begin by remarking, that the 'situation of (L’cat Britain 
brings Iier so freiiucntly in contact with the uncivilized nations of (he earth, 
(hat it IS of deep importance to lix the rules of our conduct towards them ; 
that, though we arc apt to regard them as savages, and ourselves as 
exempt from obligations due to them as tellow-men, our responsibility is not 
altered, and that (he policy of Cicat Britain in this particular has attecled 
the interests and lives ot thousands, and may jet influence the chaiactei 
and destiny of millions of the human race. No question, therefore, can bo 
more momentous. 'I'liey then lay down this |,osition-- that we arc at least 
bound to do to the inhabitants of other lands, whether enlightened or not, 
as we should in similar circumstances desire to be done b) ; but beyond 
this, we are bound by two special consideiations with regard to the uncivi- 
jjyed— that of our ability to confer upon them the most important benefits— 
and that of their inability to resist any encroachment on our part, however 
unjust. 

The duty of regulating our relations with uncivilized nations by the laws 
of justice has been acknowledged in the abstract, but our piactice, as a 
nation, has not alwajs conformed thereto. The instructions of Charles II. 
to the Council of Foreign Plantations, distinctly recognize and enforce this 
duty, and there are declarations of our Jjegislature ot a later date to the 
same efl'cet; yet Acts have passed which dispose of lands without reference 
to the possessors and occupants: in the Act of 1831, empowering Ins 
Majesty to erect South Australia into a British province, the aboriginal 
natives are not once adverted to, and the country is said to consist of 
“ waste and unoccupied land.” Ihc Committee then proceed to compaic 
our actions with our avowed piinciplcs, ‘‘ and to show what has been, and 
what will assuredly continue to be, unless strongly checked, the course of 
our conduct towards these defenceless people.” 

They consider it to be too easily susceptible of proof, that the intercourse 
of Europeans in general has been, unless when attended by missionary exer- 

//^m/.Jo?/rw.N.S.VoL.2d.Nu.9J. ^ 
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tions, a source of many calamities to uncivilized nations ; that their terri- 
tory has been usurped, their property seized, their numbers diminished, 
their character debased, and the spread of civilisation impeded ; that Euro- 
pean vices and diseases have been introduced amongst them ; and that our 
system has not only incurred a heavy load of crime, but a vast expenditure 
and loss. < 

The Report then embraces a review of our colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, premising that, in our intercourse with the natives of t/ie places 
where we have planted colonies, the '‘plain and sacred right, that the 
native inhabitants of any land have an incontrovertible title to their own soil, 
seems not to have been understood ” by the settlers ; “ Europeans have 
entered their borders uninvited, and when there, have not only acted as if 
they w'cre undoubted lords of the soil, but have punished the natives as 
aggressors if they evinced a disposition to live in their own country." 

The Committee begin with Newfoundland. Therg, as in other parts of 
North America, it seems to have been, fob a length of time, a “ merito- 
rious act " to kill an Indian. In this colony, we may be said to have 
exterminated the natives ; under our treatment, they continued rapidly to 
diminish, and it appears probable that the last of the tribe left at large, a 
man and a woman, were shot by two Englishmen in 1823. 

The North American Indians, it is well known, though once composed 
of populous nations, and a noble people, arc fa.st decreasing. 3’he letter of 
a Chippeway chief to Lord Glenelg convoys the melancholy truth in simple 
and alFecting language: " We were once very numerous, and owned all 
Upper Canada, and lived by hunting and fishing; but the wdiitc men, who 
came to trade with us, taught our fathers to drink the fire-waiers^ which 
has made our people poor and sick, and has killed many tribes, till we 
have become very small." A curious fact is noticed in the evidence, that 
some years ago, the Indians practised agriculture, and brought corn to our 
settlements when suffering from famine ; but by driving them back, and 
introducing the fur trade, wc have rendered them a wandering people, 
dwindled in numbers, in a wretched condition, and bartering their furs for 
rum. The "Six Nations," as they arc called, are said to be " melting 
away before the advance of the white population and the Crcc Indians, 
once a powerful tribe, have degenerated into a few families; in thirty or 
forty years, they have been reduced from eight or ten thousand to two or 
three hundred. 

In British Guiana, South America, the Indian population is acknow- 
ledged to have been diminishing ever since the British came into possession 
of the colony, and especially within the last eight or ten years : the diminu- 
tion is attributed in some degree to increased use of rum, which formed a 
part of the presents distributed by the British Government, which has made 
no effort whatever to convert them to Chri.stianity, or to impart to them the 
arts of social life. Though six "Protectors of Indians" have been 
appointed in the colony, no injunctions to communicate either are given in 
their instructions; and " all reports agree in stating that these tribes have 
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been almost wholly neglected, are retrograding, and without provision for 
their moral or civil improvement.” The anomalies which arise through the 
selfish policy pursued by us towards the aborigines are discovered when we 
attempt to apply our laws to them. Lord Goderich, in a letter to the 
Governor of British Guiana, on a reference as to sentence of death passed 
upon a jative Indian for the murder of another, observes : “ It is a serious 
consideration that we have subjected these tribes to the penalties of a code, 
of which* they unavoidably live in profound ignorance; they have not even 
that conjectural knowledge of its provisions which would be suggested by 
the precepts of religion, if they had ever received the most elementary 
instruction in the Christian faith: they are brought into acquaintance with 
civilized life, not to partake its blessings, but only to feel the severity of its 
penal sanctions.” 

Of the Canbs, or native inhabitants of the West- Indies, the Committee 
remark that, “ of theip little more remains than the tradition that they once 
existed.” • 

The system pursued towaids the Australasians has been of the same 
character as that wliich has destroyed or deteriorated the finer races of the 
American continent. The inhabitants of New Holland,” the Committee 
observe, “ in their original condition, have been described as the most 
degraded of the human race ; but it is to be feared,” they add, ‘Hhat inter- 
course with Europeans has cast over their original debasement a yet deeper 
shade of wretchedness.” These unoffending people have suffered in an 
aggravated degree from the planting amongst them of our penal settlements, 
in the formation of which it docs not appear that the territorial rights of the 
natives were considered, and very little care has since been taken to protect 
them from violence and contamination. ‘‘ The effects have consequently 
been dreadful beyond example, both in the diminution of their numbers and 
in their demoralization.” The Report refers to the many deeds of mur- 
der and violence ” committed by convict stock-keepers, cedar-cutters, and 
other remote free settlers; to the many natives who have perished by the 
military ; observing that, wherever Europeans meet them (citing the evi- 
dence of Bisbop Broughton,) “ they appear to wear out and gradually to 
decay; they appear actually to vanish from the face of the earth.” The 
Bishop apprehends the total extinction, within a few years, of those most in 
contact with Europeans. He is of opinion, that this contact, so far from 
improving their moral character, “ has even deteriorated a condition of 
existence, than which, before our interference, nothing more miserable 
could easily be conceived : while they gradually lose the better properties of 
their own character, they appear in exchange to acipiire none but the most 
objectionable and degrading of ours.” The Committee admit that the case 
of these poor people has not been ^‘wholly overlooked ” at home; and 
that, in 1825, instruction^ were issued to the Governor that they should be 
protected in the enjoyment of their posse.ssions, preserved from violence and 
injustice, and that measures should be taken for their conversion to the 
Christian faith, and their advancement in civilisation. A few feeble efforts 
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have been made under these instructions, and have been attended with 
some degree of utility,'" showing what might have been done on a larger scale 
and at an earlier period. But there is an arrear of evil for which atone- 
ment is almost hopeless, and which increases our obligation “to stop the 
continuance of iniquity/’ Where conciliation has been tried with these 
people, even with those who have proved under a different treatra^t most 
hostile (as at Raffles Bay), they have been found “ a mild and merciful 
race.” Lord Glenclg truly observes,* that the real causes of the hostilities 
between the colonists and the natives, “ are to be found in a course of 
petty encroachments and acts of injustice committed by the new settlers, at 
first submitted to by the natives, and not sufficiently cheeked in the outset 
by the leaders of the colonists : hence has been generated in the minds of 
the injured party a deadly spirit of hatred and vengeance, which breaks 
out at length into deeds of atrocity which, in their turn, make retaliation a 
necessary part of self-defence.” „ 

In Van Diemen’s Land, the event ap|Irehended b) Bishop Broughton 
has been consummated. “The natives, lirst, it appears, provoked by the 
British colonists, whose early atrocities and whose robberies of their wives 
and children excited a spirit of indiscriminate vengeance, became so dangc- 
rou.s, though diminished to a very small number, that their remaining in 
their own country was deemed incompatible with the safety of the settle- 
ment.” In spite of the strong desire of the (jovernment at home, res- 
ponded to by the local Governor, to protect and conciliate them, such had 
been the nature of our policy ; and the circumstances into which it had 
brought us, that “ no better expedient could be devised than the catching 
and expatriating the whole of the native population.” The whole of the 
aboriginal inhabitants (a few families, we believe) are now “domiciliated,” 
with their own consent, on Flinders’ Island, not a single native now 
remaining upon Van Diemen’s Land. When Sir George Murray, in 1830, 
looked forward to the possible extinction, “ at no distant period,” of the 
native race of this island, he declared that the adoption of any line of con- 
duct, having this for its avowed or .secret object, could not fail to leave an 
indelible stain upon the British Government.” And what is the character of 
these people ? Governor Arthur, writing on the subject of their removal to 
Lord Goderich, in 1833, says: “ Undoubtedly, the being reduced to the 
necessity of driving a simple, but warlike, and, as it now appears, noble- 
minded race, from their native hunting-grounds, is a measure in itself so 
distressing, that I am willing to make almost any prudent sacrilice that may 
tend to compensate for the injuries that the Government is unwillingly and 
unavoidably made the instrument of inflicting.” 

The Committee next turn their view to those islands in the Pacific Ocean 
to which we resort for the purposes of trade, without planting colonies 
upon them ; and here none of the considerations which are urged as pallia- 
tives of the cruel conduct of settlers towards the aborigines, or as reasons 
which extenuate that conduct, apply. We re.sort to these islands to trade 

* Despatch to Governor Stirling, 23d July 1B35. 
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with the natives on equal terms ; we, therefore, virtually acknowledge their 
right to the soil, and their title to be treated as independent nations. Yet 
the evidence before the Committee induces them to declare thiit “it will be 
hard to find compensation to New Zealand, and to the innumerable islands 
of the South Seas, for the murders, the misery, the contamination, which 
we hav<P brought upon them. Our runaway convicts," they add, “ arc the 
pests of savage as well as gf civilized society ; so arc our runaway sailors ; 
and the crews of our whaling-vessels, and of the traders fiom New South 
Wales, too frequently act in the most reckless and immoral manner when 
at a distance from the restraints of justice." It is stated that there have 
been not less than 150 or 200 runaways at once on New Zealand, “ coun- 
teracting all that was done for the moral improvement of tiie people, and 
teaching them every vice." Mr. Ellis, the mi'^sionary, states that “ the 
demoralization and impediments to the civilisation and prosperity of the 
people that have resulted from the activity of foreign traders in ardent 
spiiits, have been painful in the*extrome ;" adding, that in one year, the 
sum of twelve thousand dollars was expended in Tahiti alone for ardent 
spirits. Mr. Busby, the British rc'^ident at New Zealand, slates, that in 
April 1S^3I, there were twenty-nine vessels at one time in the Bay of 
Islands, and that seldom a day passed without some complaint to him of 
“ the most outrageous conduct ” on the part of their crews, which he had 
not the means of repressing, since these reckless men totally disregarded 
his unsupported authority. Nor arc the unoffending natives made merely 
the victims of the heedless vice and piotligacy of their cfnzVfc'e'f/ visitors ; the 
selfish principle of interest has encouraged their most barbarous propensi- 
ties, in order to extract a profit therefrom. The tattooed heads of New 
Zealanders, being objects of curiosity, acquired a saleable value, and 
became articles of a disgusting traffic. This was bad enough ; but as the 
ordinary supply did not keep jiace with the growing demand, extraordinary 
stimulants wm'e applied. Mr. Yatc states “he has known people give 
property to a chief for the purpose of getting him to kill liis slaves, l/int 
they viighi have some heads to take to New South Wales P' I’he traffic 
was put a stop to by Governor Darling,* on a representation from the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, that the master of a vessel had set one tribe upon another, 
and supplied them with arms and ammunition ; in the course of which con- 
flict, “a Captain Jack purchased thirteen chiefs’ heads, and bringing them 
back to the Bay of Islands, emptied them out of a sack in the presence of 
their relations.” This was too much for even cannibals to tolerate, and the 
New Zealanders attempted to get possession of his vessel, and “ put the 
laws of their country into execution.” Mr. Yate mentions an instance of 
a captain going three hundred miles from the Bay of Islands to entice 
twenty-five sons of chiefs on board his vessel, and delivering them to the 
Bay of Islanders, with whom they were at war, meiely to gain the favour 
of the latter and to obtain supplies for his vessel. Mr. Vate once took from 
the hand of a chief a packet of coriosive sublimate, which a captain had 


* Seethe order, As. Journ. vol. \\. As. Intel), p. 74. 
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given to the savage in order to enable him to poison his enemies. The 
Committee quote from a letter addressed by the Rev. Mr. Marsden to 
Governor Darling, the particulars of ** a most horrid massacre ” perpe. 
trated by the assistance of the Elizaheih^ a British merchant brig, the 
master of which was named Stewart. They are barbarous enough to 
stagger credibility, and affix a stain upon the character of British merchant* 
seamen. The account of this dreadful affair, with the depositions of two of 
the seamen and two merchants of Sydney, who had been on board the 
brig (and which tallied with the statement of the New Zealanders), Gover- 
nor Daling sent to Lord Goderich, remarking that the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings of the savages could only be equalled by the atrocious conduct of 
Captain Stewart and his crew, who became instrumental to the massacre 
(which could not have taken place but for his agency), in order to obtain a 
supply of flax." A prosecution was commenced against this man, who 
dishonours the name of Briton ; but the seamen, who, might have been wit- 
nesses, were suffered to leave the country, ‘and ‘through some unexplained 
legal difficulty," the prosecution fell to the ground. Well might Lord 
Goderich say, “It is impossible to read without shame and indignation the 
details which these documents disclose : the unfortunate natives of New 
Zealand, unless some decisive measures of prevention are adopted, will, 
I fear, be shortly added to the number of those barbarous tribes who, in 
different parts of the globe, have fallen a sacrifice to their intercourse with 
civilized men, who bear and disgrace the name of Christians." 

The Committee continue, through several pages of their Report, to 
adduce instances* of the utter disregard of natural justice, the atrocious 
crimes, the reckless profligacy, which characterise the intercourse between 
our traders and the natives of Polynesia, who, in return, are incited to 
inflict vengeance in conformity with their own maxims of retaliation, and 
these deeds are blazoned forth to the world as if they were spontaneous 
acts of unprovoked cruelty. The men who thus deal with the islanders, 
who labour with the most subtle malice to undo all that missionary labours 
and the zeal of better spirits may have effected in subduing barbarous cus- 
toms, humanizing savage manners, and diffusing the seeds ol civilisation — 
who encourage the practice of Pagan vices and introduce their own — are 
the first to deelaira on the fruitlessness of missionary labours, and the imprac- 
ticability of civilizing savages. Their notion of the true system of civilisa- 
tion is disclosed in the remark of a Captain Guard, master of a British 
barque, that “ a musket-ball for every New Zealander, was the best mode 
of civilizing the country." 

The Committee conclude their details under tins head with the following 
remark : “ We have felt it our duty to advert to these glaring atrocities^ 
perpetrated by British subjects, but we must repeat that acts of this nature 
form but the least part of the injuries which we have inflicted on the South 
Sea islanders. The effects of our violence are as nothing compared to the 

• Some of these arc recorded in our Journal, which contains lamentable proofs of the systematic 
indiilercnce to crime which, in that part of the world, attends commercial intercourse, which is lauded 
as the harbinger of the social arts and virtues. 
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diffusiveT moral evil which we have introduced ; and many as are the lives of 
natives known to have been sacrificed by the hands of Europeans, the sum 
of these is treated as bearing but a trifling proportion to the mortality occa- 
sioned by the demoralization of the natives." They follow up this dreadful 
reflection with some facts stated by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, who observes that 
the introduction of diseases, of ardent spirits, and of fire-arms, by Euro- 
peans, has produced a destruction of human life in these islands which is 
truly awful. When Captain Cook visited tlie Sandwich Islands, he esti- 
mated the population at 400,000. In 1823, there was not in the entire 
group above 150,000. In the South Sea islands. Captain Cook estimated 
the population of Tahiti at 200,000, which was perhaps too high. When 
the missionaries first arrived, there were not more than 16,000, and after 
they had been there fourteen years, the entire population had been reduced 
by European diseases, ardent spirits, and fire-arms, to 6,000 or 8,000. 
Since Christianity hasj)een introduced, the population has increased one- 
fourth. The Rev. Mr. Williams,^ very intelligent and observant missionary, 
makes the astounding declaration, that the effect of the intercourse of Euro- 
peans in general with these people, savages and cannibals as they were before 
we visited them, has been, with few exceptions, ^‘decidedly detrimental, 
both in a moral and civil point of view." 

The last quarter to which the Committee direct their attention is South 
Africa, and the picture here is more appalling than the preceding; because, 
whilst we see the operation of similar causes in tyrannizing over and oppres- 
sing uncivilized people, wc have in addition the revolting spectacle of large 
classes, including men of cultivated minds and otherwise humane charac- 
ter, officers of the British army, and Christian missionaries, standing forth 
as the apologists of such tyranny^ and oppression, labouring to blacken the 
African native character, and to bring odium upon its advocates. Common 
charity induces us to believe that the persons to whom we refer are sincere 
in the opinions they avow, and we cannot detect in the most respectable 
any motive for countenancing a course of action which they know to be 
unjust; we can, therefore, only solve the problem, why they should be 
unconsciously the apologists of injustice and cruelty, by reference to that 
obliquity of judgment which is too frequent where the mind beeomes familiar 
with the striking contrast between civilized and barbarous people, in power, 
intellect, and manners. The conclusion is always ready to obtrude itself, 
that savages are of a different nature from the human race ; that their 
mental perceptions partake of brute instinct, and that they must be dealt 
with not as men, but as beasts. Well does the writer recollect, though more 
than thirty years ago, during the debates on the Slave-Trade Abolition Bill, 
in the House of Commons, a gentleman conversant with the negro charac- 
ter, gravely justify the use of the cart-whip, in the management of slaves on a 
plantation, by analogy with its application] to horses in this country — and 
well does he recollect Mr. Sheridan’s indignant and impassioned rebuke. 

The Report, in this part, presents a sketch of some of the tribes that 
have held possession of South Africa. The European colony in that 
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country was, in the beginning of the last century, confined to within a few 
miles of Cape Town. It now includes more square miles than are to be 
found in the whole United Kingdom; and, with regard to the natives of 
great part of this immense region, it is stated, that “ any traveller, who may 
have visited the interior of this colony little more than twenty ^ears ago, 
may now stand on the heights of Albany, or in the midst of a district of 
42,000 square miles, on the north side of Graaf lleinet, and ask the ques* 
tion : where are the aboiiginal inhabitants of this district which I saw here 
on my former visit to this country ? without any one being able to inform 
him where he is to look lor them to find them.*' 

The aborigines of this country may be classed under two distinct races — 
Hottentots and CalTVes. The first are subdivided into ‘‘tame ” or colonial 
Hottentots, and wild Hottentots, Bushmen, or Bosjesmen. The appella- 
tion ‘^CafFres" is generally used to designate the three contiguous tribes of 
Amakosa, Amatembee (or Tambookies), and Amaponda (or Mamboo- 
kies) : the Amakosas comprehend the tiibe-who inhabit the country between 
the Kei and Keiskamma, and lie nearest to the colony along the chain of 
mountains stretching from the sources of the Kat river to the sea. When the 
Cape was discovered by the Portuguese, the Hottentots were numerous, 
and rich in cattle ; and it was observed of them, that “ they kept the law 
of nations better than most civilized people.” The Dutch formed tlicir first 
settlement in 1()52, and their governor. Van Bieheck, in his journal, 
shows pretty cleaily the true buccaneering spirit. He speaks of the thousands 
of fine cattle belonging to the Hottentots ; of the ease with which tlie Dutch 
might have taken ten thousand head from them ; adding, that it could be 
dene at any time, “ and even more conveniently, because they will have 
greater confidence in us: with loO men, ten thousand or eleven thousand 
head of black cattle might be obtained without danger of losing one man ; 
and many savages might be taken without resistance, in order to be sent as 
slaves to India, as they still always come to us unarmed.” 

Under these ominous circumstances did the intercourse between the 
Europeans and South Africans commence. The wealth of the latter was 
their only crime; the confidence they reposed in the iormcr olfcred the 
means of oppressing them. The system of oppression thus begun,” says 
the Report, “ never slackened till the Hottentot nation were cut olf, and the 
small remnant left were reduced to abject bondage.” When the English 
took possession of the Cape, they found them the actual, though not the 
nominal, slaves of the boors, and as such we suilered the boors to retain 
them. Every obstacle continued to be opposed to their civil or moral ad- 
vancement, and as late as 1828, in the law passed by General Bourke for 
their relief, it is stated, that doubts existed as to the coiiipctonc) ol the 
Hottentots (the original possessors of tlie whole soil) to puichaseor possess 
land in the colony. By the fiOth ordinance, their freedom was declared, 
and their civil rights were recognised ; it rescued this “ free people” Irom 
astate of utter degradation, to which even (Colonel W^ade, a hostile witness, 
fia}8) the state of the slaves was a thousand times preferable in every point 
of view.” 
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The Bushmen) who disdained the bondsmen-like condition of the subju- 
gated Hottentots, and who chose rather to obtain a precarious subsistence 
jn the fields or forests, carried on n predatory warfare against the oppressors 
of their race, and in return were hunted down like wild beasts.” Captain 
Stockenstrom states that, as the white colonists encroached more and more 
on the l#nds of the natives, the deeds of revenge on both sides became 
more desperate and bloody, ‘‘ until the extermination of the enemy ap- 
peared ev^en to the government the only safe alternative, at least it became 
its avo^ved object, as the encouragement given to the hostile expeditions, 
the rewards of the successful commanders of the same, and many docu- 
ments still extant, clearly demonstrate.” The contest being so unequal, 
the colonial limits rapidly widened; whilst the thinness of the white popu- 
lation tempted and rewarded incursions upon them. In 1774, “ an order 
was issued for the extirpation of the whole of the Bushmen, and three com- 
mandos (a term with which our readers must be famdiar), or military expe- 
ditions, were sent out to execute*it. “ The massacre at this time was hor- 
rible;” and ]\Ir. Barrow records that, “ it came to be considered a meri- 
torious act to shoot a Bushman.” Twenty years later, it was the practice 
every year for large commandos, consisting of 200 or 300 armed hoors, to 
be sent against the Bushmen, many hundred of whom w'ere killed, mostly 
women and children.* These commandos were authorized in 1705, by 
Ijord Macartney. 

Colonel Collins, speaking of the Bushmen of the north-eastern frontier, 
in 1800, whom he dcscril»es as “a people not infciior in natural endow- 
ments to any upon the face of the glohc,” stales, that a man, who wms 
represented as an “ cstimahle character,” declared to him that, within six 
years, parlies under his orders had either killed or taken 3,200 of these un- 
fortunate creatures ; and another said he had assisted in the de.struction 
of 2,700. When the government, instead of meditating the total ex- 
tinction of the race, enjoined (in 1835) a milder system, the Bushmen be- 
came the W'llling herdsmen of the boors, and ** wherever they are well treated, 
they are described to have made faithful servants.” But the change of 
policy seems to have come too late ; for not only is the country almost 
cleared of the Bushmen, but the boors cannot wholly alter their views, and 
buy or kidnap their children, turning the parents off the lands. Dr. Philip 
says he spent, in 1832, seventeen days in the country between the Snewber- 
gen and Orange river (comprehending 40,000 square miles); travelling over 
it in different directions; he found that the Bushmen had been expelled, ex- 
cept those in the service of the boors. “ In the wdiole of iny journey,” he 
says, ** I met with two men and one w^oman only of the free inhabitants, 
who had escaped the effects of the commando system, and they were travel- 
ling by night, and concealing themselves by day, to escape being shot like 
wild beasts.” 

* Mr, Maynier, who stated these facts to the Commissioners of Inquiry, adds, that inf.ints too young 
tol)eof use as houdsmun to the farmers, had their hraiiib dashed out against the rocks, " t(j !.avu 
powder and shot." 
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One form of oppression practised by the boors is the intrusion of tlieir 
flocks and herds into the Hottentot country. The Griquas.have been sub- 
ject to this visitation. In 1834, there were said to be 1,500 boors on the 
other side of the Orange river, mostly in the Qriqua country, with at least 
1,500,000 sheep, cattle, and horses, destroying their pastures, and, in many 
instances, their corn-fields. The evil has been increasing for years ; and when 
the Griquas remonstrate, they are threatened with the loss of their country 
itself. Yet the Griquas, less warlike than the Caffres, have not expelled 
the intruders, as they would have been justified in doing, by violence. ^ It 
is a cruel robbery, followed by starvation and death in its most appalling 
shapes; yet these men complain that cattle are occasionally stolen from 
them by the natives beyond the boundary.^' The indiflerence of the govern- 
ment to these acts of injustice is attributed to inability to prevent them. An 
officer in the Kat river settlement was told that the boors were daily pass- 
ing the boundary to intrude into the native territory : his answer was, “ I 
know that, but I cannot stop them ; and besides, if they were to stop on 
their places, their cattle and all would perish for want of grass.’' What 
would be thought of such a plea urged by a native tribe ? The state of the 
colonial law allowed an impunity to crime in the ultra-colonial territor) by 
boors and wandering traders; for it was not till August 183G that offences 
committed beyond the colonial boundary were cognizable and punishable 
by our courts of justice. 

The report then takes a retrospective view of our relations with the Caf- 
fre race, a people superior, perhaps, to the Hottentots in valour and intelli- 
gence. 

The Gamtoos river had been for a considerable period, under the Dutch 
government, considered the limit of the colony. Previous to our occu- 
pation of the Cape, in 1780, the Dutch governor, Van Plattcnburg, fixed 
upon the Great Fish River as the utmost prospective limit of the colony 
on the eastern frontier; the Caffres being still left in possession of the coun- 
try. In 1798, Lord Macartney recognised this boundary, strictly forbid- 
ding the colonists to pass it. The reason assigned in his proclamation was, 
that in consequence of no exact limits having been fixed between the co- 
lony and the Caffre and Hottentot countries, the colonists in the more dis- 
tant parts “ have united in injuring the peaceful possessors of those coun- 
tries, and, under pretence of bartering cattle' with them, reduce the wretched 
natives to misery and w'ant, which at length compels them to the cruel ne- 
cessity of having recourse to robbing, and various other irregularities, in 
order to support life.” The Committee remark the uniformity of conclu- 
sion which is drawn to the prejudice of the poor natives from opposite pre- 
mises. In this proclamation, their lands are pronounced forfeited, because 
we have been the oppressors, and by seizing their property have reduced 
them to become plunderers to avert starvation. At other times, lands are 
wrested from the aboriginal tribes, because they make inroads upon us, and 
are troublesome neighbours. So convenient is the logic by which interest 
justifies oppression. 
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Up to 1811, the Cafres were in possession of the whole of Albany; in 
that year they were expelled by a large foroe, at a great sacrifice of life on 
both sides: the Commissionei^ of Inquiry notice the expense of this war as 
a great evil. It had other results ; first, a succession of new wars, not 
less expensive and still biol^ sanguinary; second, the loss of thousands of 
good lal^)urers to the colonists (attested by adverse witnesses) ; third, the 
checking of civilisation and trade for twelve years. 

The commando system still continued; that is, armed assemblages, 
sometimes under the direction of no higher functionary than a provisional 
field-cornet, an inhabitant of the lowest class, were allowed to enter the 
Caffre territory in search of cattle alleged to have been stolen, and make 
reprisals on the first kraal they came to ; so that, in nine cases out of ten, 
the innocent were punished for the guilty. In 1813, a commando, under 
Col. Brereton, took thirty thousand head of cattle from the Caflfres. In 
1833, 8ir Lowry Co|f empowered any field-cornet, or deputy field-cornet 
(persons often connected with the boors), to w'hom a boor may complain 
that he had lost cattle, to send a party to recover it. The frequency of these 
retaliatory expeditions was so great, that one of the witnesses (a military 
officer) states that he has known the junior officers of his corps be out four 
times in the week on patrol parties, a sort of commando. This system of 
taking Caffre cattle is considered by Capt, Stockenstrom, the late commis- 
sioner of the frontier, and now Lieutenant-governor, to have been tlie great 
source of misfortune, because very seldom the real perpetrators can be 
found. The patrol is at (he mercy of the farmer; “on coming up to the 
first Caffre kraal, the Caffre, knowing the purpose for which the patrol 
comes, immediately drives his cattle out of sight; we then use force, and 
collect those cattle, and take the number said to be stolen, or more ; this 
the Caffros naturally, and, as it always appeared to me, justly, resist; 
they have nothing else to live on, and if tlie cow's be taken away, the 
calves perish, and it is a miserable condition in which the Caflre w'omen 
and children, and tlie whole party, are left ; that resistance is construed into 
hostility, and it is almost impossible tlien to prevent innocent bloodshed.'^ 
1 his gentleman adds, that the Caffres told him, that for every cow taken 
from their country, we made a thief; and he attributes to this seizure of 
Caffre cattle the disturbances and the backward state of improvement on 
the frontier. “ It is in vain to attempt to civilize and Christianize, if 
people have nothing to eat.” In putting a stop to the commando system, 
Mr. Secretary Stanley declared there were reasons authorizing the pre- 
sumption that these commandos “ have been marked with acts of atrocious 
cruelty.” 

In 18] 7, we entered into a treaty with Gaika, an Amakosa chief of 
importance : for we have no repugnance to entering into treaties with these 
native chiefs, and regarding them as independent princes, when it suits our 
convenience to do so. TSlambie, another chief, soon after quarrelled 
with Gaika, and it suited our convenience to take part with Gaika (though 
we had no business to interfere in the quarrel), and defeated his enemies, 
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of whom a great number were slain, “ anti we brought off on immense 
drove of cattle, which we divided with our ally.” This interference, of 
course, involved us in a direct war with the^-Caffrcc, who,fin 1810, reta- 
liated upon our colony by a desperate incursion. They were driven back 
with slaughter, and we then extorted from Gaika the nominal verbal sur- 
render of a large and rich portion of Caffreland, for no other apparent 
reason thou that he, whom we chose to consider ns the only responsible 
chief, “ failed in preventing the incursion, though he was tlien our ally, and 
aided us in repelling it.” Is it possible to conceive that, if our Colonial 
Government so far imposed upon itself as to regard this as a just proceed- 
ing, the untutored Africans could fall into the same hallucination ? 

Our boundary line was thus extended to the Keiskamma, adding about 
two tliousand square miles more to territory alroad) wrongfully acquired. 
But as Gaika had not, and did not profess to have, a right to dispose of 
this land, it was at first called neutral teriitory,” Imtjt soon suited our eon- 
nienee to consider it as ceded: “A discussion with the Cnlfrcs,” as a wit- 
ness observes, “was not then treated with so much formality as at present.” 
'The Calfrcs were expelled from this territory, and amongst them the chief 
Macomo, on the ground of thefts of cattle, and in Macomo’s case, of his 
alleged oppression of the Tambookics, or Anateuibec Cafiics.^ j'rhis]ehicf 
is described by some of the witnesses, ns a gallant, bold fell v, an excel- 
lent friend, but a dangerous enemy ; as a most intelligent and acute man ; a 
man of great mind ; a just man ; a man of considerable natural talent, and 
desirous of promoting civilisation and im|)rovemcnt. The act of expulsion, 
which he considered unjust, and the unnecessarily harsh and violent mode in 
which it was carried into etfcct, produced, according to the testimony of an 
adverse w'itness, a rankling spirit of enmity against the colonists in;iMa- 
como's mind. And who can w'onder at it? 

Gaika liad expressly stipulated that the basin of the Chumic river should 
be still reserved to tile (\ilFres; but, as it suited our convenience to rcmoie 
them from thence, that part of the treaty was violated without compunction, 
and they were removed therefrom. Jn i83'5, 'r^alie and his people were 
removed from the Muncassana, but not beyond the boundary, and Colonel 
Wade, considering this an error, without consulting the proper authorities, 
gave orders that this chief, w'ho had (juielly submitted to the first removal 
(though termed by the Colonel “ the most troublesome chief on the fron- 
tier”), should be further removed. Had an error been really committed, this 
vacillation must have given to our proceedings, in the eyes of the Caffres, as 
Lord Glenelg observed, “ an appeal ance of caprice and a confusion per- 
fectly unintelligible.” We cannot in this place refiain from citing the words 
of a witness on this point ; and it is Captain 11. S. Aiteliison, who was 
the officer employed to remove Macomo, Botman, and Tyalie from the 
“ neutral” territory. 

Will you state what took place when you were ordered to remove Macomo 
and Tyalie? — Colonel England sent for me (I was absent about thirty miles 
from Graham’s Town), and stated that he had received from Cape Town orders 
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to remove those chiefs beyond the boundary, and that I was named for that 
duty. He then, as I had been a long time in the country and understood these 
matters perfectly, asked me the policy of that step, and we agreed that, as it 
was the time of the year when the CafFre corn and pumpkins were in a forward 
state, if this could be put off for a few months, it would be an act of charity 
towards the CafFres. Viewing it as I did, he did not act upon the order, but 
by the pflst of the following day wrote to say that, such being the case, he 
had submitted again the policy of allowing the CafFres to remain until they 
had reaped their harvest, and hoped it would be approved of by the governor * 
By return of post, which was about fourteen days from that date, a peremptory 
order arrived for the removal of the CafFres, I was named, and ordered to 
repair to Fort Willshirc, to take upon myself the command of that post, and 
to superintend the clearing of the country. The force that was then put under 
my charge, was quite inadequate to efFect this purpose by force. I sent for 
Macomo and for Botman, and as I had known them many years, I told them, 
and in fact they expressed great confidence, knowing that I had never deceived 
them in any way what<iver, and never promised them that which I could not 
perform. I sent for them and explained the case. At first they refused posi- 
tively to go : I then pointed out, as well as I could, the absurdity of objecting to 
go. Macomo said he knew very well that I could not force hi.m ; I said of 
course that I mu'.! do it, but that if he would go quietly, and advise all his 
people to do the same, Colonel Somerset might be expected very shortly, and 
also the new governor, and that his good behaviour on this occasion would 
insure him my support, and that I would not fail, if he went (juielly, to men- 
tion his conduct to both when they arrived. After many hours. I may say, 
almost of needless conversation upon the subject, he at last said that he 
would believe me, and would go. I gave him two days to complete the evacu- 
ation of the country, and then I went with the whole force I had, and did not 
find a single CafFre. 

Had they left any property ?— All the corn, which was quite green, all tho 
gardens, and all the pumpkins, and everything was leftj no animals were left. 

In this conversation that you had with Macomo, did he claim his right to 
stay ?— No ; but he di.stinctly said, which we found out afterwards to be the 
case, that he could not make out the cause of his removal, aiul asked me if 
I would tell him: and I really could not : I had heaid nothing — no cause was 
ever assigned to me for the removal; and, moreover, I met a boor who lived 
close to where Macomo was, and he said, “ Pray what are you removing the.so 
j)eople fur ? I said, “ My orders are to do so ” He said, “ I am very sorry for 
if, for I have never lost, so long as they have been here, a single beast; they 
have even recovered beasts for me.” 

Then Macomo behaved, in this interview between you and him, very well ? 
—At first, as may be supposed, he was very violent ; the man was very much 
irritated. I could not assign any reason why he was ordered to be removed ; 
and he absolutely stated, “ I will allow you to inquire at Fort Willshirc, whe- 
ther or not I have not sent in horses and cattle re-captureJ from other CafFres, 
which had been stolen from the colony.” 

Did you sec any instance of great distress among them ?— Unfortunately, 
it so happened for them that it was a particularly dry season ; the grass, which 
generally is very abundant, was very scarce indeed, and also water; and they 
were driven out of a country that was both better for water and grass than the 
one they were removed to, which was already thickly inhabited They took me 
* The acting governor vtab Colonel Watlc. 
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over the country tliey were to inhabit, and I assure you there was not a morsel 
of grass upon it more than there is in thb room ; it was as bare as a parade.* 

Yet there are some respectable individuals in the colony who profess to 
think that the last Caffre war was unprovoked on our part ! “We might 
find cause for regret in these changes," says the Report, “ if only on the 
ground of the fickleness of policy which they exhibit ; but when we couple 
with them the fact mentioned by Mr. Gisborne, that one only of these 
removals had produced in the minds not only of the chiefs immediately con- 
cerned, but in that of Hintza, feelings of distrust and irritation, we cannot 
but consider these repetitions of the grievance as one of the principal causes 
of the calamity whicli has befallen the colony." The mode of removal 
seems to have astonished Colonel Wade himself, who was a witness to it. 
He says: “The people were all in motion, carrying off their eflects, and 
driving away their cattle towards the drifts of the river, and to my utter 
amazement, the whole country around and before us^was in a blaze. Pre- 
sently, we came up with a strong patrol of the mounted rifle corps, which 
had, it appeared, come out from Fort Beaufort that morning; the soldieis 
were busily employed in burning the huts and driving the Caffres towards 
the frontier." 

We pass over the lamentable picture drawn by Dr. Philip and other wit- 
nesses, of the state of the Caffres after this expulsion and the destruction of 
their property, subjoining only this passage from the evidence of the former, 
giving an account of an interview he had with Macomo, respecting a claim 
for cattle made by Col. Somerset, which the chief insisted he was not 
answerable for : • 

Having given this reply, and being conscious that he had done everything 
in his power, and seeing no end to the demands made upon him, he received 
this last demand as a proof that his ruin was resolved upon ; for he had just 
been told at Fort Willshire that a commando was about to enter his country 
to take the 480 heachof cattle, and this threat seemed to add greatly to his 
distress. The chief then entered upon further detail of bis grievances, and 
declared that it was impossible for human nature to endure what he had to 
suffer from the patrol system, I reasoned with him, and did all in my power to 
impress upon his mind the importance of maintaining peace with the colony. 
I stated again that I had reason to believe that the Governor, when he came 
to the frontier, would listen to all his grievances, and treat him with justice 
and generosity. “ These promises,” he replied, “ we have had for the last 
fifteen years;” and, pointing to the huts then burning, he added, “things are 
becoming worse ; these huts were set on fire last night, and we were told that 
to-morrow the patrol is to scour the whole district, and drive every Caffre 
from the west side of the Chumie and Keiskamma at the point of the bayonet.” 
He asked to what extent endurance was to be carried? and my reply was, “If 

• Sir Benjamin D’Urban thua speaks of the November expulsion : — " For many years past, the tribes 
of the chiefs Macomo, Dotman, and Tyalle had been allowed by the colonial government to reside and 
graze their cattle immediately within (on the western side of) the River Keiskamma, upon the Gaga, 
Chumie, and Muncassana. In NoW ler of the last year, the acting governor, under the impression 
that this Indulgence had been abused which probably it might have been to a certain extent), ordered 
their Immediate expulsion from the whole of that line, and they were expelled accordingly. This 
unfortunately happened when a period of severe drought was approaching ; so that these tribes, I am 
afraid, but too certainly suffered much loss in their herds in consequence.’'— Despatch 20th Oct. 1834, 
Cape Papers, Part II. 1^, No. 252, p. 103. 
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they drive away your people at the point of the bayonet, advise them to go 
over the Keiskamma peaceably ; if they come and take away cattle, suffer 
them to do it without resistance ; if they Ijurn your huts, allow them to do 
so; if they shoot your men, bear it till the Governor come, and then repre- 
sent your grievances to him, and I am convinced you will have no occasion 
to repent of having followed myjadvice.” He was deeply affected, and the last 
words h^ said to me were (grasping my hand), " I will try what I can do.” 

Then followed the late war, which cost this country a quarter of a million 
sterling, the destruction of much property, and the loss of many lives 
— an event easily traceable to its cause, namely (in the words of the Re- 
port), “ the systematic forgetfulness of the principles of justice in our 
treatment of the native possessors of the soil." 

The rest of the Report is devoted to an exemplification of the effects of 
fair dealing and Christian instruction on aborigines, and to suggestions 
for a system of policy on our part towards them, wdiich shall benefit both 
parties. To this porflon we nyiy apply ourselves on a future occasion. 
We are aware that we have extended this article beyond its due limits ; but 
a mere cursory notice of the horrors detailed in this body of evidence would 
have betrayed a want of sympathy and a laxity of moral duty. The 
public at home seem to be so little aware of what has been doing in our 
colonial possessions, and the colonists themselves appear to be so blind to 
the character of the acts committed before their eyes, and to their necessary 
consequences, that an array of facts like these is necessary to alarm both. 
It will be seen that the treatment of aborigines by Europeans has been the 
same in all parts of the world ; that it is consequently to be traced to 
motives and principles of uniform operation. When laws impose no restric- 
tion upon human actions, selfishness will predominate in civilized as well as 
savage minds ; the interest of Europeans, in their intercourse with rude 
people, has appeared in ail ages to be promoted by their oppression ; and to 
this motive and principle are and have been sacrificed dictates of huma- 
nity and justice. To the dismal history of Spanish atrocities in America 
will be added a new and comprehensive chapter on British cruelty, trea- 
chery, and tyranny, perpetrated upon nations equally unoffending, in ail 
parts of the globe. 
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mOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, ESQ., 

BY HIS SON, EDWARD COLEBROOKE, ESQ.* 

Mr. Colebrookc was born in London in 17C5. His father, Sir George Colc- 
brooke, Bart., was several times Chairman of the East-India Company. As a 
boy, he was of a quiet, retiring disposition; was distinguished for an extreme 
fondness for reading; and had a wish to be placed in the church. He pursueil 
his early studies under a tutor, at his father’s house, till the age of fifteen ; at 
which time he was as far advanced as many are when they leave the universi- 
ties. At seventeen, he was appointed to a writership in the civil service of 
Bengal; and embarked at Portsmouth, soon after the sinking of the liv^al 
George at Spithead, which melancholy circumstance he witnessed. 

On his reaching India, he was placed in a subordinate capacity in the Board 
of Accounts, which he held during the remainder of his .stay at Calcutta. It 
is singular that one who ultimately became master of perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all Oriental tongues, should have told his father, in a letter written 
during his first year’s sojourn in India, that there was no danger of his apply- 
ing too intensely to languages ; that the Persian was too dry to entice ; and that 
he sought the acquisition of that and the Hindustani very leisurely. 

Mr. Colchrookc’s first letters from India expressed something of discontent 
at his situation. The discussions which were then going on at home relative 
to the constitution of our Indian empire, and the general opinion which 
obtained that the Company would be deprived of their political patronage, 
seem to have led him to think of returning to Europe, and seeking a new pro- 
fession ; for a while he entertained thoughts of turning farmer, and settling 
in the country. In one of his letters, he remarked that it was easy to make 
oneself comfortable in India ; but that it was seldom done, because of the 
notion of returning early to Europe. He observed, also, that India was no 
longer a mine of gold ; every one was disgusted ; and all, whose affairs per- 
mitted, abandoned it as soon as possible. In a sub.sequent letter, however, he 
retracts some of his complaints against the country, his situation, &c., and 
admits that the only solid objection to India is its great distance from Europe. 

In 1786, he was appointed Assistant Collector of llcvenne in Tirhoot; in 
which department he remained for nearly nine years. While there hcacijuired a 
great taste for field sports, and prided himself on being an excellent shot ; nor did 
he relinquish those animating pursuits till he was removed to a station where 
no game was to be found. While at Tirhoot, his sporting and official avoca- 
tions left him little time for literary pursuits ; and although his father con- 
stantly pressed him for information regarding the literature and religion of the 
East, the son as constantly pleaded want of time for such investigations. Some 
of the excuses given in his letters, at this period, arc remarkable, as coming 
from one who was afterwards so zealous an Orientalist. He styles Wilkins, 
“ Sanscrit mad; ” the Asiatic Miscellan^y “ a respository of nonsense;” and 
the Institutes of Akbar, “a dunghill, in which perhaps a pearl or two might be 
found.” The bent of his mind, at this time, inclined towards the politics 
of India. 

In 1789, he was made Assistant Collector atPurneah; his efficiency and 
assiduity in this office soon brought him into notice; and not long afterwards, 

• Abridged from a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society iii Julj las>t. 
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he was appointed by the Government one of a deputation for investigating the 
resources of that collectorate, in reference to the permanent settlement. 

His first scheme of authorship was a work on the Agriculture of Bengal ; 
and one of his letters, dated 1790, details the objects of inquiry on that sub- 
ject to which he had directed his attention. In this work he was assisted by 
Mr. Anthony Lambert ; but the greater portion of it was written by Mr. Cole- 
brooke. • The production contained some severe strictures on the commercial 
policy of the Company ; and it was not without considerable hesitation that 
Mr. Colebrooke consented to its appearance. 

It was not till the eleventh year of his residence in India, that he embarked 
on a course of study which, with the exception of his public duties, engaged 
the largest share of his attention till his return to England. But the difficul- 
ties he encountered in his first attempts to acquire the Sanscrit language were 
such, that he had twice abandoned the attempt before he finally succeeded. 
In 1794 , while collector of the station of Nation, he undertook the transla- 
tion, from the original Sanscrit, of a copious Digest of Hindu Law, which had 
been compiled under the directions of Sir W’^illiam .Tones. This task cost him 
two years of unremitted exertion, and fully stamped his reputation as a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

A letter to his father in 1797» discloses the ambition he then had for a seat 
in the Supreme Council. In opening his views on this subject, he modestly 
remarks, that he must betray some self-conceit, which he would not exhibit 
to any one but his indulgent parent, who, he says, will have learned from the 
occasional thanks bestowed upon him in the progress of his official duties, and 
from other channels, that he stood high in esteem both with the members of 
the Government and with the public at large. However, after his appoint- 
ment, in 1801, to the office of chief judge of the High Court of Appeal at 
(/alcLitta, he no longer manifested the same eagerness to rise to the higher 
post; and even declared himself satisfied with the situation he then held, and 
which, being of a judicial nature, furnished employment of all others the 
most congenial to his tastes and pursuits He had studied civil and Hindu 
law throughout his whole life ; and as his judicial dutie.s recurred at stated 
times and for specific periods, his leisure could be more regularly devoted to 
literature and science than while holding the office of collector of revenue. 
'J’owards the close of 1805, he was elevated to the situation to which he had 
looked during the past ten years with alternate hope and indiflcrencc; holding 
at the same time his office as chief judge of the Sudder Dewanny. Agreeably to 
the rules of the service, he vacated his scat at the Supreme Council at the 
end of five years. 

In 1798, he was nominated by the Government to proceed on an embassy 
to Nagpoor, where he remained about two years ; during which time he lo.st 
no opportunity of pursuing a varied and extensive course of study in Oriental 
literature and the natural science.s. He had already contiibuted many papers 
on these subjects to the Asiatic Researches. The religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus had especially attracted his attention. 

On the establishment of the college for the education of the civil servants 
at Calcutta, Mr. Colebrooke received the appointment of Sanscrit Professor. 
The office was honorary in its nature; nor did he deliver any oral instruction; 
but the circumstance of his connexion with the college led to the compilation 
of his Sanscrit Grammar. The first volume of this work was published in 
1805; but in consequence of the appearance of two other grammars of the 
AsiatJouru. N.18.Vol.24.Nu.91. P 
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lame language, one by Dr. Carey, and another by Dr. Wilkins, the further 
prosecution of the work was abandoned. 

In 1810 he published his translations of the two celebrated treatises on the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance— a work which he himself valued as much as (if 
not more than) any other of his literary labours of a legal nature, but which, 
it appears, was never in much request by the public ; a circumstance at which 
he expressed some surprise. ^ 

During the last few years of his residence in India, he was much interested 
in the inquiries which the doubtful question of the height of the Himalaya 
mountains had given rise to. The subject had, indeed, engaged his attention 
for some tiinej and the body of evidence by which he sought to determine the 
problem was the accumulation of twenty years. He had always considered that 
the height of these mountains had been greatly underrated. Subsequent sur- 
veys and admeasurements confirmed his assumptions, and demonstrated that 
one of the high peaks seen from the plains of Goruckpoor was of the amazing 
height of 27,550 feet. Mr, Colebrooke took a very lively interest in the pro- 
gress of these investigations; and the final establishment of the fame of the 
Himalayas was to him a continued source of'satisfaction and delight. 

In 1810 he married Miss Elizabeth Wilkinson. Their union, however, was 
of short duration. The loss of one of their children, and the constant 
anxiety Mrs. Colebrooke suffered during its long illness, injured her health, 
and occasioned a predisposition to fever, which eventually carried her off. 
This severe blow, which marred the happiness of his remaining days, fell upon 
him just at a time when his family were about to proceed to Europe. Mr, 
Colebrooke arrived in England early in 1815; and went to reside with his 
mother near Bath ; from whence, in the next year, they removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and the metropolis became the chief place of his abode 
for the rest of his life. He was there better enabled to follow up his literary 
and scientific pursuits than a residence in India would permit ; and he could 
now enjoy more fully the society of persons of taste congenial to his own. 
Having become a member of almost every scientific institution in London, he 
passed a considerable portion of his hours of relaxation in the society which 
they afforded. At this period, his mind certainly disposed him far more towards 
the pursuit of science that it had hitherto done. He wrote more largely upon 
scientific subjects, occasionally giving essays to the Transactions of the scien- 
tific societies, and being a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Journal of 
Science. He became very much attached to chemical experiments, to which he 
would turn for relaxation from severer studies. He was one of the founders of 
the Astronomical Society, in the proceedings of which he took the greatest 
interest, having from early youth acquired a fondness for mathematical pur- 
suits. Indeed, he appears to have always held science in far higher estimation 
than Eastern literature ; and when his son, the writer of the memoir under 
our notice, went out to India, his father never expressed a wish that he should 
devote his time to Oriental studies, any further than they might be connected 
with his duties as a member of the civil service. It may interest many linguists 
to know, that he was strongly in favour of the mode of instruction by trans- 
lations, being that which he had himself adopted. He was ever anxious to see 
systematic plans of study; and it was his constant practice to task himself to 
a certain course every day ; and the task soon became a pleasure. His memory 
was 80 good, that it was irksome to him to take up any literary work a second 
time. When young, his deeper studies were usually pursued at night. He told 
his son, that it was no unfrequent occurrence for him to read himself stupid ; 
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and that during the last half hour or so of his vigils, his brain would become 
confused ; but on waking in the morning, he usually found the subject of hit 
reading fresh in his mind. 

Shortly after his arrival in this country from India, Mr. Colebrooke pre- 
sented to the East-India Company his library of Sanscrit MSS., a collection 
the growth of many years, and which, it is thought, cost him, from first to 
last, about £10,000. He said that he felt such a collection ought not to be 
kept entirely to himself ; and be deemed it more likely to be beneficial to Orien- 
tal science, as well as more convenient to himself, if it could be placed in a 
library like that of the East-India House, where it might be easily accessible. 

His earliest labour, after his return to England, was to prepare for publica- 
tion a work on which he had been engaged during his homeward voyage. It 
consisted of translations of the most celebrated treatises on Indian Algebra, 
accompanied by a Dissertation on the state of the science as cultivated by the 
Hindus. The subject is interesting in the history of his writings, as being that 
which first led him to the study of the Sanscrit language. Jn this work, on 
which the world has already stamped its value, some curious and important 
conclusions were arrived at. Arnong the Hindus, algebra had become a well- 
arranged science at the earliest periods to which it can be traced, whilst some 
of its branches had been cultivated to a degree to which it is not presumable 
that the Greeks had attained ; and further, the circumstance was brought to 
light, of their having anticipated discoveries which had exercised the intellect 
of some of the most celebrated mathematicians of modern times. 

Mr. Colebrooke took a principal share in the formation of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, instituted in 1823; and, indeed, may be considered its founder.’*^ 
His first contribution to its Transactions (if we except the opening Discourse) 
was the commencement of a scries of Essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus 
— a most laborious task, considering the state of his health. It employed him 
during several subsequent years ; and was, in fact, the last great labour he 
undertook. Severe family calamities, particularly the death of his eldest son, 
and the heavy losses in which some unfortunate speculations had involved 
him, preyed upon his mind ; and although he was not wholly incapacitated for 
study, his constitution was too far shattered to allow him to pursue an unin- 
terrupted course of reading. In this state he remained till 1829, when hii 
literary labours were brought to a termination by a dangerous attack, which 
reduced him to so weak a state, that he was compelled to give up study alto- 
gether. For the last three years of his life, he never quitted his bed, or was 
never free from pain. In the depth of his afflictions, he derived consolation 
from religion; his temper, which, under the first attack of illness, had dis- 
posed him to fretfulness, became calm and resigned ; and although his suffer- 
ings were occasionally intense, he scarcely uttered a complaint, never alluding 
to his situation except when requiring assistance to have his posture changed. 
In January last, he was attacked by the epidemic which then prevailed. He 
lingered, however, till the 10th of March, when his frame was worn out. 

Mr. E. Colebrooke, in concluding his sketch of his lamented father’s life, 
remarks that his object in it has been to supply some scattered notices of hia 
history to those who were already interested in the individual, and not to at- 
tempt a formal estimate of the value of his father’s productions, of which he 
would leave others more qualified than himself to judge. 

* A bust of Mr. Colebrooke, who held the office of Director of the Society, is now being executed 
for the Society, at the voluntary expenie of the niember».-Bd,.d». J. 
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THE HINDUS CONSIDERED AS THE CARRIERS OF THE EARLY. 

TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND ARABIA. 

By Liedt. H. a. Ormsby, I. N., M. B.G.S* 

Buqiialah is the name given to a peculiar description of vessel, manned 
and navigated by Arabs, by which the chief commerce between India and 
the Arabian and Persian Gulfs is at present maintained. They are built 
within the ports of the gulfs, or at Cochin and Demaun, on the western 
coast of India, average from thirty to three hundred tons burden, and 
appear of a more modern and approved construction than any other class of 
vessels used in the eastern seas by the natives of the circumjacent coast. 
An horizontal section of the Biighalah would, as nearly as possible, resem- 
ble the form of a wedge ; and the stern, which is high and unwieldy, was 
evidently copied from the vessels in which the early Europeans visited the 
Indian shores. Occasionally, their sterns arc sharp, or long and over- 
hanging; defects partially obviated where they have been built after our mo- 
dels; indeed, this latter and very primitive species of Bughalah is now rarely 
seen, except among nations whose intercourse with Europeans has not been 
sufficiently extensive to induce them to lay aside their antiquated stjle of 
naval architecture. Two other classes of boats, respectively styled Trnnkey 
and Baiilia^ the former being the larger of the two, but neither differing 
much in respect of build, occasionally visit the Indian ports from the Arab 
shore. Little or no iron is used in putting their timbers together, its place 
being supplied by coir string;* and vessels thus constructed, besides being 
exceedingly pliant and elastic, possess many sailing advantages over 
those fastened entirely with nails and bolts ; a superiority very observable in 
the war-boats used by the Arabs of the Persian Gulf. Contrary to tlie 
European mode of boat-building, they tie the planks together, before the 
ribs are fastened in, which is the last and concluding part of the process. 

The number of Bughalahs which traverse the two gulfs and the Arabian 
sea, including the smaller craft just described, is very considerable; since 
upwards of a thousand annually arrive in India between the monsoons. 
Thus, an immense commerce is maintained in a quiet, imperceptible man- 
ner, through the means of obscure native agents, who freight these different 
classes of Arab boats ; and many thousand tons of British manufactured 
goods are taken off our merchants’ hands, to find their way to the heart of 
the most remote and barbarous countries of the globe. 

The trading vessels, used by the natives of India, differ in their build from 
the Bughalah, the Trankcy, and the Batilla. Two descriptions of craft, 
namely, the Dingee and Pattamar, prevail upon the western coast, the 
former being built by the Hindus at Mandavee, and similar small ports on 
the Cutch and Cattanar coasts. Their form and appearance is very re- 
markable ; they have probably remained unaltered during a series of ages, 
and resemble those early barks which first wafted the wealth of India to 

* The practice is extremely ancient, as well as that of paying the scams with becs’-wax. During 
Arrian’s expedition, one of the vessels was wrecked ; but the sails and rigging were preserved.’ Having 
secured these, the sailors next proceeded to scrape off the wax, which Arrian and other writers repre- 
sent as one of the most necessary articles m fitting out ships. 
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the Arabian shore, which w'ere laden ** in all sorts of things; in blue 
cloths and broider work, and in chests of rich apparel, bound with cords 
and made of cedar.” * There also ‘‘ the Ishmaelites and their camels, 
and the merchants of Sheba and Rama,” were ready upon the shore to ex- 
change their vessels of brass, their bright iron and tin, for “ the chief of 
all spicA ; for precious stones, and for gold.” Although, since the days of 
the inspired writer, the vicissitudes of nations, their enslavement or extinc- 
tion, have, in a great measure, diverted this valuable commerce into other 
channels, it seems never to have wholly ceased. The great trade between 
India and the two gulfs consists in articles which are the produce of Eng- 
lish industry ; still some trifling portion of those rich and varied productions, 
for which, in all ages, India has been renowned, finds its way into Europe 
by the ancient channel. The commercial intercourse existing between 
Cutch and Arabia, may be considered the latest remnant of that primitive 
system of barter oncc^so common throughout the Eastern world. For this 
purpose, their Dingees visit the I)orts of Bcrbera, near the entrance of the 
Red Sea, the Isle of Socotra, and the haibour of Muscat. They come 
laden with cargoes of while and blue cotton cloths, earthenware, pots, 
trinkets, spices, &:c., which are bartered for ivory, butter, aloes, dragon’s 
blood, gums, and gold dust. The crews of these boats consist of the mild 
and placid Hindus, who still go clad in the same muslin drapery, t and 
follow the pursuit of gam, with the same patient endurance, as atthe period 
when their country was invaded by the ambitious son of Philip, nearly three 
tliousand years ago. 

These remarks will furnish the reader with a tolerably correct idea of 
the sort of craft employed in the commerce between India and the Arabian 
coast. I will now adduce a few facts tending to show that the whole mari- 
time intercourse of the former of those countries, with the nations lying 
westward of it, was conducted in vessels built and manned by themselves. 

When Semiramis invaded India, and gave battle to Strabrobatus, on the 
river Indus, the latter lost one thousand ships. The seventh Ptolemy, 
sensible that his impolitic edicts had nearly ruined the commerce of his 
country, by banishing from Alexandria all foreign merchants, suddenly 
revoked them, and again extended his protection to all strangers who visited 
Ins dominions. The trade from India, however, was injured beyond re- 
medy. Instead of that vast navy of merchantmen, which once crowded the 
Alexandrian port, only a solitary trader occasionally ventured thither. One 
day, the troops stationed on the Arabian Gulf, discovered a bark aban- 
doned to the waves, on board of which was a single Indian, half-dead with 
hunger and thirst. They brought him to the king. The man declared that 
he had sailed from his own country, but having lost his cour.se, and expended 
all his provisions, he had come to the place where they found him, ignorant 
where he was, the last survivor of the vessel’s crew. He concluded his 
imperfect narrative by oflfering to be a guide to any person his Majesty 

* Eaieklel. 

t '* The tndiatifl wear Imen garments, tho Mibstance of whi<h they are made growing upon (rees, a» 

I have already described ; and this, indeed, is flax, or rather something wliiter and finer than flax, If 
the swarthiness of their bodies dctcnc us not, and make us beUe^c it whiter than it is,"— .Oman’s 
Ejtptdttion 0 / Mexander, vol, i. p. 233. 
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would Bend to India.* The figure of a horse carved upon the prow, 
is an almost universal ornament with the native vessels of Surat end 
Bombay at the present day. That it occupied the same position from the 
earliest ages, may be safely assumed, when we reflect upon the immuta- 
bility of Indian customs. The inference, therefore, to be drawn from the 
following anecdote, is rather a confirmation of my opinion, that the^Hindus 
possessed ships capable of undertaking remote commercial voyages, than 
as a proof that "there was a passage round Africa to the Atlantic Ocean.’' 

" Eudoxus, trying experiments upon the courses of the trade-winds, lost 
his passage, and was thrown upon the coast of Ethiopia. In the course of 
the voyage, he discovered a portion of the prow of a vessel, which had been 
broken off by a storm. The figure of a horse made it an object of inquiry ; 
and some of the sailors on board, who had been employed in European 
voyages, immediately knew this wreck to be part of one of the vessels used 
in trade to the western ocean. Eudoxus instantly perceived all the impor- 
tance of the discovery, which amounted to ‘Nothing less than that there was 
a passage round Africa from the Indian to the Atlantic ocean. "t 

The reader of the above passage will probably consider that Eudoxus 
adopted a somewhat hasty and unfounded opinion. Besides the very great 
improbability of the fragment in question being swept round the Cape of 
Good Hope, my reading does not inform me that the horse’s head was a 
sign peculiar to the trading ships of any ancient European people. Indeed, 
I have little doubt it was the last remnant of some Hindu bark, frail as the 
Dingee or Pattamar, and laden with the productions of its native land. 
Having lost its course, however, like that the soldiers of Ptolemy discovered 
upon the Arabian shore, it perished upon the ocean, together with the crew 
and costly freight. 

The author of the life of Trajan asserts that, after quitting the Persian 
Gulf, that emperor sailed towards India, and captured, several vessels be- 
longing to its inhabitants.§ 

But enough has been said for the purposes of this brief memoir, to show 
the probability that the ancient Hindus were a maritime people, possessed 
of a commercial navy. Indeed, the contrary opinion would not only inti- 
mate a great want of intelligence and ingenuity, but be directly opposed to 
the known practice of all nations in the enjoyment of similar advantages. 
They were masters of an extensive country, intersected by vast navigable 
rivers ; their forests abounded with an infinite variety of the finest timber, 
among which, the gigantic teak tree stands pre-eminent, being for maritime 
purposes superior to the English oak ; and although their first efforts at 
naval architecture were confined to the fabrication of a few rafts and boats, 

• Strabo. t Pliny, Nat. Hitt., lib. il. cap. 6?. 

t Some Idea of the distance traversed by the ancient mariner, with a fair wind, In the course of a 
single day, may be gained from the following statement. The fleet of Xerxes, starting from the 
Euripus, reached Phalerum, a port of Attica, in three days, which is ninety-six miles, or thirty-two 
miles during twelve hours. 

Xenophon, in his Anabasis, says, he sailed from Cotyora to Harmcne in two days and one night. 
This distance, by sea, amounts to 1,422 stadia, or 162 English miles, by D'Anville's map. According to 
Ptolemy, 1,000 stadia was the distance a ship would sail in a day and a night.— i4n ion’* Rustne, ^c. 

§ Arrian mentions Ncarchus meeting vessels In the Persian Gulf, but docs not say to what country 
they belonged. Darius also built the vessels which formed lus expedition, entrusted to the command 
of Scylax,— ffeiod. lib. iv. 
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as they advanced in skill, larger vessels would follow, together with a race 
of hardy fishermen, fitted for navigation, and prepared to pursue their bu- 
siness upon the bosom of the great waters. 

It may be argued, that the separation of the Hindus into what have 
been considered hereditary and unalterable professions, subsisted from all 
antiquity, and that among these we certainly find no caste of sailors. I do 
not dispute the latter part of this assertion; but the ^^auri sacra fames” 
that universal love of gold, which has led men, in every age, to sacrifice 
present and future hopes for its gratification, has been equally conspicuous 
here.* The Cutch Dingees are wholly manned and navigated by Hindus; 
The boatmen of the Malabar coast are the most expert and daring sailors I 
have met with in the East; and there are several villages near Dio, the male 
inhabitants of which are sailors, and bear the character of being bold and 
skilful in their profession. There arc also a great number of Lascars, but 
being Mahomedans, tl^ey are most probably the descendants of foreigners. 

The fact, then, that the native^ of Hindostan are, and have always been, 
addicted to a seafaring life, greatly corroborates the supposition that they 
once engrossed the whole trade between India and Arabia, until dispos- 
sessed of it by their more wily neighbours. When Solomon fitted out a 
fleet to sail along the latter coast, recourse was had to the Phoenicians. 
When Necho, king of Egypt, sent his shi[)s round the Cape, they were 
manned by the same people, the master-mariners of those ages. If these 
circumstances clearly show that the Arabs of the lied Sea were compara- 
tively deficient in nautical skill, it will be equally easy to prove, from phy- 
sical causes, that they never could have been the builders of vessels calcu- 
lated lo undertake the Indian voyage. Arabia is a country producing no 
timber fit for constructing ships. Along the whole face of that peninsula, an 
extent of about three thousand miles, the land is consumed by drought, and 
does not aflbrd nourishment to a single tree fitted to build the smallest boat. 
The palm, indeed, abounds, but its fibres are too coarse; the acacia is 
common also, but it is too diminutive ; and the few other shrubs, scattered 
over the waste, are unworthy of notice.t The present race of Arabs are 
wholly dependent upon India for timber for the purposes of the ship- 
builder, even up to as high a meridian as Baghdad on the Persian, and 
Juddah on the African side. 

In the first instance, they may have had timber from Syria, for the ori- 
ginal shipwrights were Syrians, and the first mariners were Phmnicians. But 
the employment of these in the days of Solomon, when the trade had long 

♦ There are, at this moment, in Mandavee, no fewer than eighty person*, of the Rajpoot race, who 
could navigate a vessel to distant lands, so that from the idlest, the most dissipated, and the least set- 
tled of all the Indian community, a class of men of the first utility to a mercantile state has been 
raised. — Lieut. Burnes on Maritime Ommiunication with India. 

t En examinant I’Egypte sous ces divers rapports, on reconnoit qu’clie ne pouvoit devenlr le pays d’un 
peuple dont I’occupation principale fut la marine. Bordde prcs<{ue de tnutes parts de rochers prodigieux 
de granite et dc marbre, couverte d’eaux chaque aanie par les inoiidations du Nit, ne produisant que des 
arbres foibles et en petit nombre, on voit que la nature vnanquoit aux Egypliens pour construirc de“ 
navlres. 

“ Whilst contemplating Egypt in reference to these circumstances, we easily discover that she never 
could bea me the country of a people whose principal pursuit was navigation. Enclosed on 
almost every side by prodigious roclu of marble and granite; covered with water annually by the 
inundations of the Nile, producing no trees, except such as are small, weak, worthless, and few in 
number, it Is perfectly evident that nature denied tlie Egyptians the power of becoming a great mari- 
time nation."— L« Roy, Marine dee Ancient, These observations w.ll equally apply to the country of 
which we are now treating. 
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been flourishing, proves that the Arabs were then ignorant of naval archi< 
tecture and navigation. It is perfectly absurd to imagine that the Arabs of 
Oman, Yeman, Gharrae, brought timber down to the coast upon their 
camels. It is likewise improbable that they should at once construct ves- 
sels, boldly launch them, and, with greater boldness, steer across the 
ocean to India, of which they could have but a very indistinct notion, and 
which is visible from their own country at one point only, and that very 
indistinctly. 

llli robur et a's triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Coinmisit pelago ratcm 
Primus.^ 

It is not disputed, that the Arabs were the land-carriers of Indian and 
China produce, as well as that brought from the Eastern islands to Idumea, 
Tyre, and Egypt. Of this we are informed by sacred and profane 
writers; but it does not imply any necessity for quilting their own shores. 
The articles they dealt in might have been conveyed to them by the Hindus, 
who had evidently advanced in the arts of civilisation beyond their rivals. 
In the lapse of ages, however, their superior boldness and enterprising cha- 
racter, enabling them to -©utreach the plain and simple Hindu, they gene- 
rally monopolized the prineipal portion of the Indian oftnmcrcc. When 
the Europeans discovered a passage to the East round the Cape, they 
found many Arab settlements on the coasts of llindostan ; and the I’ortu- 
guese, on their first opening the trade to Calicut, experienced the most de- 
termined opposition from those of thAt nation who had settled there. 

Indeed, the Arabs have at all times manifested a fierce and indomitable 
spirit of enterprise, whether in the prosecution of commercial advantages, or 
the dissemination of their religious tenets. The former earned them to the 
shores of Chinaf and of Ceylon ; the latter, even to the very farthest of the 
Eastern i.slands. At a still later period, this energy of character enabled 
them to subdue, and for ages to maintain possession of, the fairest portions 
df southern Europe, which they enriched by their extended commerce, and 
adorned with exquisite monuments of art. 

♦ Or oak, or brass with triple ToKl 
Thai hanly inoital's daring bicast enrolled, 

Who first to the wild ocean’s rage, 

Lauixh’d the frail bark, and he.ird the billows rage, 
t GiitzlaP', Hwfoj-i/ of China. Tlmy sajs that, even In Ins time, tlic Arabs, had sclllcd at Ceylon in 
great numbers. 
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Captain Hannay, in his route fiom Ava to Assam, mentions a remarkablii instance 
of the tameness ot some fish near a village called 'riiihadophya. “ If rice is thrown 
into the w'ater, from the boat, a dozen fisli, some tlnec and four feet loiig, come to 
the surface, and not only cat the rice, but open their mouths for you to put it in, and 
will allow you to pat them on the head, which I and some of my lollowers actually 
did. Some of these fish aie apparently of the same species as those called in India 
guru and rata ; indeed, the Hindus, who were with me, called them by these nuincs. 
The breadth of the head is remarkable, and the mouth very large; they have no 
teeth -at least .so the people told- me, whom I .saw feeling their mouths.” 'The 
following moining, Captain Hammy was *■ awoke by the boatmen calling to the fish 
to participate in their meal.” 
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THE CAUCASIAN NATIONS. 

The measiire^dopted*by Russia against the Circassians having, in some 
degree, awakened public attention in England t6 the Caucasian nations gene- 
rally, we shall, perhaps, render a not unacceptable service to our readers, by 
laying befSre them an abridgment of Count Potocki’s narrative of his travels 
in the Caucasian country, published in 1829 by the late M. Klaproth. The 
Count was a member of one of the most ancient families in Poland, and 
haVing had an excellent education, devoted himself to letters. As a Pole, his 
Jnclination led him to investigate the origin of the great Slavonian family, and 
having exhausted the classical authors and those of the Middle Age, he deter- 
mined to complete and verify his conclusions by local inquiries; and for this 
purpose he travelled in various parts of Europe, Africa, and Asia.' His Voyage 
(Jans le pays Caucasicn was one of the fruits of his investigations, and it has 
received all the benefit which it could derive from the learning and local know- 
ledge of his editor. , 

The Count departed from MosciJw in May 1797» mid in a- few days entered 
the steppes of the Don, a desert country, comprised in the Second Laxia of 
the ancients. He then crossed to the tongue of land which separates the Don 
from the Volga, the elevated plains of which, exposed to the winds, exhibit 
the very picture of desolation. From the highest point, the extensive inun- 
datiooEof the Volga were seen, converting the countf|^ into a vast archipelago, 
united liy lines ofiforest, realizing Ovid’s description of the Deluge, fishes 
making war amongst the trees on the rats which took refuge there. 

Crossing the Tsaritsa, he quitted Eurqpe and entered Asia, and soon 
arrived at the Moravian settlement at Sarepta. He then embarked on the 
Sarpa for Astrakhan, and entering the Volga^ in ten days arrived Rt that city. 
He passed a considerable time here, and amongst the Kalmuk horde in ilk 
neighbourhood, of whom he gives an interesting description. He here met 
with a Chechcntsc princess, whom the chances of war had driven as far us 
Astrakhan. “ She was tolerably handsome, and well educated for her, that 
is, she understood the Turkish language, as it is spoken in Shirwan ; but she 
could not divest herself of her national prejudices. A country where there 
was no robbing on the highways was to her a monotonous and tiresome place; 
in her opinion, a stolen pocket-handkerchief was more delightful than a peart 
necklace that had been bought for her. She declared, that from the beginning 
of time, the princes of her house had always robbed on the Tiflis or Tarkoo 
roads; and she would not for the world that her relations and friends should 
know of her marrying a man who did not subsist by plunder. Such are the 
manners of the Caucasus ; to which must be added, a contempt for life, and 
great esteem for hospitality and friendship, with an extreme propensity to 
falsehood and perfidy, excejit in regard to a friend, whom it is not allowed tc 
deceive,” 

Quitting Kalmuk-bazar, the Count proceeded, in September, over 'the 
saline steppes on the western shore of the Caspian, till he reached Kizliar, or 
the Terek. On the 8th November, he beheld, for the first time, the summits 
of the inhospitable Caucasus. On the desert plains of the Terek, the Che- 
chentses often appeared in force, and attacked travellers, carrying off’ both man 
and baggage. The Count visited one of their princes, named Ali-bcg, a hand- 
some man ; but his palace was a hut, miserably furnished. 
//5tW.^/ott/’.N.S.VoL.2d. NodM. 
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At Mozdok, on the Terek (the northern boundary of Circassia), he heard of 
nothing but the country of the Cherkesses, or Circassians. “ All they tell me 
of it,” says the Count, “ is so extraordinary, that I can scarcely believe that 
there is a country so governed. But it does exist, — it is before my eyes on the 
other side of the Terek, and I can go there when I please. I have already 
said that, throughout the Caucasus, robbery is held in respect; but here a 
prince cannot remain peaceably at home for a week without disgrdbing him- 
self. A pcfiehy or prince of the Kabardah, must rob either the Ossetes and 
Chechentses ; or on the other side of the Kuban, amongst the Cherkesses ; or 
across the Russian frontier ; or even amongst the princes of his own family. 
When he returns home with his booty, his ivoor/c, or gentlemen, pay him a 
visit, asking what they please, and he gives it them : he then goes to their 
houses, and takes what he wants for the support of his household When a 
prince goes out to rob, he is supposed to be incogmlOy and his gentlemen are 
not obliged to attend him; but when he goes to the wais, they must follow 
him, and die for him if occasion require, or they would be dishonoured. A 
prince has no peasants; they belong to the gentleman. Those peasants who 
are dissatisfied with their master, may leave him and go to another. In like 
manner, the gentlemen who arc not content with their prince, may go to 
another. The three classes cannot intermarry. The peasants are not allowed 
to assume the coat of mail, or the bow and quiver ; they go into the field in 
chariots, and fight on foot. Each prince is so independent, that it is not even 
customary for sons to obey their parents. Matters, however, which concern 
the whole country, are debated in the^o^^, which are a kind of diets, at which 
the senior prince, ov jicheh-thommadcy presides. There arc two chambers, that 
of the princes and that of the gentlemen ; each has its orators; deputations 
are frequently sent from one to the other, and it is said that every thing is 
conducted with much dignity. This is what I learnt of the constitution of the 
Circassians; but thc.se as.scmblics never take place unless when Russia has 
some propositions to make ; for in respect to interior government, the true 
constitution is, in fact, what is termed in Germany faust-recht, ‘ the right of 
the fist.’ ” 

Count Potocki obtained a valuable document, and very difficult to procure, 
namely, the genealogy of the princes of the Kabardah. Their family, accord- 
ing to this authority, commences from Shorn, the son of Noah, and came from 
Arabia. The names of the princes, or khans, are given ; but the Count thinks 
their true genealogy does not commence till twelve generations before the 
reigning princes Dokshukha and Spshimaba, the glory of Circassia. Abdun- 
khan, with a small number of subjects, came to the court of the Emperor 
Constantine, where he remained some time, and then vi.sited the Kissar of the 
Romans, who was much pleased with Abdun-khan. The latter came into the 
Crimea, where he settled on a river called Kabardah.* There Abdun-khan 
had a son, whom he named Kissrai, out of regard for the Kissar of the 
Romans ; the Circassians call the name Kess. They then removed to the 
mouth of the Kuban, where they multiplied, and Abdun-khan died, being 
succeeded by his son Kess. Adu-khan succeeded Kess, whose successor was 
his son, Hrufataia, who left the throne to his son Inal. Under this prince, who 
was valiant and prudent, the population increased; his reign was long, and i.s 
celebrated throughout the Caucasus. The inhabitants of the Kabardah still 

* M. Klaproth has observed that in the Crimea there are still to be seen the rums of a castle called 
Cherket-kermnn . and the territory between the Kaeha and the Uelbik, of which the upper portion 
bears still the name of Kabatdnh, has that of Che> kes-tuz, or " Plain of the Circassians.” 
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speak of him continually ; his gold cross is preserved. Inal had tliree wives ; 
by the first, he had Janhot; by the second, Begbolat and Bezlen ; by the third, 
Oonamas and Karlysh, who succeeded him in Knbardah. Karlysh had a son 
named Toktamysli, who, being deficient in courage, was degraded from his 
rank, and made a simple gentleman. The race of Oonamas ceased with his 
son Aydsj^*. Bczlen had two sons, the founders of the illustrious race of the 
Bezlcnieh, who flourished on the left bank of the Kuban. Begbolat had a son 
named Ghilaz*khan, who founded the race of Mudareih, in Little Kabardah. 
Janhot had two sons, Tau-sulthan, author of the race so called ; andKaytukho, 
whose heroic progeny are the boast of Little Kabardah. About the fourth 
generation from Janhot, was one Cheghenukho,’*'^ whose race became an object 
of dislike; and two generations after (corresponding with the beginning of the 
eighteenth century), the massacre of the Cheghenukhos took place. The 
genealogy simply says, that this family was de.stroyed on account of its pride; 
but tradition has [)rescrved the following facts. The heads of this family did 
not allow the other princes to sit in their presence; they did not permit the 
hoiscs of the other priifccs to be \j'atcrcd in the same stream, or at least above 
theirs; when they would wash their hand.s, they obliged a }oung prince to 
hold the basin ; they refused to appear at the /Wi^, or diets of the princes. 
This is what happened in consequence. At one of these general diets, they 
were proscribed ; the judges were themselves the executioners of their own 
decree. Nothing transpired until the fatal moment arrived, when all the 
princes of the Cheghennkho race, with their male children and pregnant 
females, were poniarded. This event, which is still the frequent topic of con- 
versation throughout Circassia, forms a kind of epoch, from which the people 
of the present day calculate their age : but no one existed in 1797 V'ho was 
alive at the period it occurred. 

M. Klaproth subjoins the following particulars respecting the origin of the 
Circassian nation, or rather the genealogy of their princes, which he collected 
from the elders amongst the Cherkcsscs, during his journey in Circassia, where 
he sojourned for some months in the year 1808. 

“ Their founder was Arab-khan (the Adu-khan of Count Potocki), a prince 
of Arabia, who quitted that country with a few adherents, and came to Shan- 
chir, a city .since destroyed, situated near Anapa, in the country of the Nech- 
knaji, and from whence the princes of Temargoi, and all the other Cherkesses, 
pretend to have come, llemains of walls and ditches may, in Amt, be still seen 
there, inclosing an area of about half a German mile (about English) in 
diameter, extending on the cast as far as the Psif, on the west to the Nefil. 
'J'he site has four outlets, like a Roman camp. On the north, towards the 
marshes of the Kuban, are several mounds, which may be taken for fortifica- 
tions. Arab-khan was succeeded by his son Khurpataia (the Ilrufataia of Count 
Potocki), who had a son named Inal, surnaraed A>/, or ‘ the squint-eyed,’ 
whom the princes of both the Kabardahs regard as the .stock of their race. He 
left five sons, Tau-sulthan, Akhlau, Mudar, Bezlen, and Komukwa (the Janhot, 
Begbolat, Bezlen, Oonamas, and Karlysh, of Count Potocki), who separated 
after his death, and made a partition of the people amongst them, Tau-sulthan 
was the strongest ; from him descends the house of that name, the princes of 
which still possess the western part of Little Kabardah, which, in con.sequence, 
bears the name of Taii-salthania, or Taltostania. Akhlan and Mudar lived on 

• M. Klaproth states that he was a prince of the Bezlenieh family, and that such of his descendanU 
as escaped the general massacre took refuge in Georgia, liecame Christians, and had lands assigned them 
in Kakhethi by king Vakhtang. The family is called by the Georgians Cherkessi-shwili. 
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pood terms with the family, and were the founders of two families of princes, 
who possess the eastern part, called Ghilakhsania. Bczlen and Komukwa 
separated from their brothers, but were united amongst themselves; from 
them have descended the princes of Kabardah, properly so called, or Great 
Kabardah, which, for this reason, is also called Bezlenkeh. This is the only 
genealogy of these princes : it cannot be traced with certainty beyoi^ the six- 
teenth century,” 

At Mozdok, Count Potocki was informed by the son of the commandant of 
the place, a Russian, who had been carried off by the Chechentses, and ran- 
somed, the mode in which these captures were made. The regiment in which 
he served was encamped three leagues from Mozdok, and having obtained leave 
to sec his relations, he set off, accompanied by a single Cossack. Descending a 
hill, two leagues from Mozdok, he heard some musket-shots ; his Cossack was 
killed ; his horses tcok fright and overturned his carriage. lie was immediately 
attacked, and received a sabre-wound on the head, and another on the arm. 
He was then placed on horseback, and conveyed in the manner in which these 
people carry off their pri.soncrs. A gag is placed in thbir mouth, which is the 
end of a stick, fastened by a leather strap, which goes round the nape of the 
neck. If the prisoner does not move willingly, they tie his arm.s and legs, and 
carry him to the banks of the Terek. There they fasten inflated skins under 
his arms, and a rope with a running noose round his neck. All then plunge 
into the water, and the prisoner is obliged to hold the cord as tightly as possi- 
ble to avoid being strangled j two swimmers drawing him along by this cord, 
till they reach the other bank, when he is replaced on horseback. The Che- 
chentses rarely kill a traveller from whom they expect a good ransom ; as to 
.servants and postillions, they do not spare them. The young Russian, in this 
case, was so weakened by loss of blood, that the two swimmers were obliged 
to support him. When he reached his place of destination, fetters were put 
upon his feet, and a chain round his neck j in other respects he was well- 
treated and well-fed. Being connected with a family of Nogai princes, of high 
rank in the Kuban, those who were appointed to guard him did not sit in his 
presence unless he permitted them. He was suflered to walk about in all the 
Chechentse villages, which had in turn the charge of guarding and maintaining 
him, and the fair sex tried to soften the rigour.s of captivity by admitting him 
to their most private coteric.s, or evening parties, at which the young maiden.s 
work together, and spin wool, whilst they talk about their innocent love- 
matters. When one of these evening parties was to take place, the damsels 
took charge of the prisoner from the young men who had custody of him ; his 
fetters were then removed, and he was consigned to his new keepers, who 
conducted him to the apartment. There he was seated on the floor, and the 
mistress of the house presented him with a glass of cool water. Whilst he was 
drinking it, all remained standing; when he hail drank it, he was considered 
one of the party; and this privilege was the greater, inasmuch as young 
Taganov understood the language, and could join in all the sports. The young 
men played on the two-stringed guitar; the young women sung and danced, 
and the party was kept up far beyond midnight. He was often with the young 
married women, who igithcr concealed themselves nor veiled in his presence : 
for here, wives live in the same house with their husbands, which is not the 
case amongst the Circassians, who consider it a great disgrace to be seen with 
their wives ; the latter have a separate residence, whither the husband goes 
only at night, and privily. The Chechentses are always gay, even when they 
are in absolute want. The men are liable to sudden gusts of anger on the 
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slightest occasion, especially when one affects any superiority over the others ; 
though they willingly recognise the distinctions which prevail amongst other 
people. There are even some Chechentse villages subject to Kumuk princes, 
and others under princes of their own. But the mass of the Checlientses are 
independent, and are so impatient of subjection, that, on an invasion, they 
would al|andon their villages, and live in the woods and amongst the rocks. 
After five months of this gentle captivity, the Checlientses suddenly took horse 
and conveyed Taganov across the high mountains into the country of the 
Lesghi-Andi,* whose manners nearly resembled those of the Checlientses : the 
women were diflbreiitly dressed, and still less reserved ; the houses were 
better built and furnished, but there was an extraordinary penury of food. 

On arriving at Cathcrinograd, a party of Circassian robbers came close up 
to the town, and carried off' some horses The novel attempt to cure these 
people of their invetei ate habits of pillage had been made by some Zaporovian 
Cossacks. Having caught one of the Circassian princes, who had stolen some 
of their horses, they inflicted two hundred blows on the soles of his feet, 
placed him on horsebaA, and sen^ him home, with an exhortation, in respect- 
ful terms, that he would be plcas>ed in future to abstain from carrying off’ their 
horses, and to prevail upon the princes of his family to do the same. This 
violence, off'ered to the person of one of their princes, roused Circassia from one 
end to the other; but the Cossacks got out of the difficulty by an ingenious 
and very subtle distinction. They declared that they had bastinadoed the 
robber, not the prince, whom they had sent back in a most honourable manner. 
The argument appeared to be satisfactory, and the expedient, which was a 
dangerous one, had the effect of securing the Lower Kuban from the inroads 
of the Cherkesscs. 

The Count relates an incident, which shows the vindictive temper of the 
Caucasian tribes. An Ingoosh robber was taken by the Russians, at the fort 
of Wlady-kavkas, on the right bank of the Terek, made to run the gauntlet, 
and then released; but he died of the effects of his punishment. His brother, 
determined on revenge, passed days and night.s in traversing the rocky country, 
with his gun in his hand, to single out his victim. A young officer inconside- 
rately left the place ; the Ingoosh .shot him, and cut oft’ his cars, w'hich he 
carried to the tomb of his brother, and oftcred them, with certain ceremonies, 
to his wmws. He killed eighteen victims, and treated them in like manner, 
three of whom w'cre officers. 

The ingooshes and the Karahoolaks are branches of the same nation as the 
Checlientses, w hich has the name of Misjeghi ; the latter are Mahomedans ; the 
two former are Pagans, and worship sacred rocks, called Ycrddy with sumptuou.s 
ceiemonics, especially at funerals. When an Ingoosh or a Karaboolak dies, the 
relations beg sheep from their neighbours, and offer them to the deceased, who 
is seated in his house, carefully apparelled, with his pipe in his hand. He is 
always presumed to accept the sheep, and then they ask him what is to be 
done with them. As he does not answer, they kill the animals, and eat them 
in common. The Ingooshes have also little idols of silver, with no particular 
shape, called tsiminy which they pray to for rain, children, or any other celestial 
favour. They take names from animals, so that one calls himself ox, another 
pig or dog. Some of the Chechentses follow the religion of the rocks, which 
was the general creed of the Mi.sjeghi nation ; and those who are Mahomedans 

• The Lesghi-Andi, or Andalal, according to M. Klaproth, are a Lesghian race, who, however, speak 
a jjeculiar dialect of the Lesghian tongue. The district they occupy is bounded on the east by Avar and 
Tsudakhara on the east, by Avar and Bogos on the south, by the Ak-tash or Kazba river on the 
west, and the Boortunch on the north. They are Mahomedans of the Sunni sect. 
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do not speak of God by the name of Allah, but Daa or Daal, which does not 
come from their primitive religion, since the pagan Ingooshes execrate Daal. 
When an Ingoosh owes any thing to a Chechentse, and cannot or will not pay 
it, the latter goes to the Iconak (host or friend) which he has amongst the 
Ingooshes, and says : “ Such a one of your people owes me so much ; make 
him pay me, or I will bring a dog and kill it upon the tombs of your^family.” 
This menace terrifies the Ingoosh, and makes him take up the creditor’s 
cause. If the debtor deny the claim, he is put to his oath in the following 
form : — The bones and excrement of dogs are mixed together, and brought 
before the Ycrda, or holy rock. The two parties appear, and the debtor says, 
with a loud voice, “ If I do not speak truth, may the dead of my family hear 
on their shoulders the dead of such an one’s family, in this very place !” If an 
Ingoosh loses a son, another who has lost a daughter, comes to him, and 
says : “ Your son may want a wife in the other world ; I give him my daugh- 
ter ; pay me so many cows for the kal^m /” and this is never refused. The 
kalym, it is well known, is, among.st the Musulmans, the dowry which the 
bridegroom pays to his father-in-law. The Ingooshes^ may have as many as 
live wives After the death of the father, his sons may marry all his wives, 
except their own mother. These details were collected by the Count chiefly 
from the Chechentses, the Ingooshes themselves being unwilling to give infor- 
mation respecting their nation. 

Quitting Catherinograd, and crossing the Malka, into Great Kabardah, 
Count Potocki came to a Circassian village, which has no resemblance, he 
.say.s, to those of the Chechentses or Kumuks. “ The dwellings of the Cher- 
kesses are not properly houses ; they are rather large baskets, made of branches 
carefully interlaced, the whole being well-plastered with clay, and covered 
with a roof of reeds. Their appearance is in general pleasing; they are built 
in rows; they have inclosures, offices, and separate rooms dedicated to hospi- 
tality, that is, for lodging travellers. A village does not remain in the same 
place more than four or live years; by that time, the princes have fallen out 
with their neighbour.s, or have formed fresh connexions, and they go and take 
up their quarters elsewhere, for the land belongs to the nation collectively. 
These nomade habits were formerly common to almost all barbarous nations. 
We walked through the village, and arrived at the house of the head of it, who 
received me at the door. He was an old man, with a white beard, and of the most 
picturesquely venerable figure it is possible to imagine. His dress was magni- 
ficent. A large rich scimetar hung from his girdle in front, and he held a real 
sceptre in his right hand — a circumstance which gave me great pleasure, be- 
cause it led me to believe, which was the fact, that I was under the roof of a 
descendant of the ancient Skeptukoi, or ‘ sceptre-bearers,’ who ruled the Sar- 
inatians of the Danube as well as those of the Caucasus, as we see in Strabo 
and Tacitus. The aged Shabas invited us into his humble mansion, which 
was hung with mats, and singularly neat and clean. Inquiring for the princess 
(for this is the title given to his wife), we proceeded to her apartment, and we 
found her holding a kind of court. Near her was a personage with a red tur- 
ban, whom I judged to be the priest, and some female attendants, very young. 
The princess herself might be about sixty, but her figure was remarkably fine, 
that is, it would be remarkably so elsewhere, but amongst the Circassians this 
is 80 common, that there is scarcely an exception.” 

It was in the Circassian country that the Count discovered proofs of the 
existence of the Alani, who are now reduced to a thousand souls. “ If we 
could communicate witli this remnant of the nation,” he observes, “ and 
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•Mertain the language they speak, we should doubtless be able to solve a great 
historical problem. 1 did what 1 could to accomplish it. Here it was that a 
word from the Court would have served me; but this I could not obtain, what- 
ever trouble I took at Moscow for that object.” 

Whilst at Gheorghiev.sk, the Count went to visit a statue which the Circas- 
sian prince Shabas had described to him, on the banks of the Yeioka, and 
which is^ictured in the work of Guldenstcedt. It is situated on a rising ground, 
near a spring, and represents a man armed in the Circassian manner ; it is 
about fifteen feet high. There is an inscription on its pedestal, in Greek and 
Slavonian characters intermixed. The Circassians, who call it Dukabeg, have 
no tradition of its history. 

Count Potocki then diverged to the northward, into the country of the 
Turcomans, whither it is unnecessary to follow him. 


Perhaps it may not ^e altogether out of place to mention here the curious 
fact of the discovery of remains of ancient Christian churches on the Circas- 
sian .side of the Kuban. The fact is mentioned by Reineggs, but his authority 
is not safe ; M. Klaproth, however, in his vLsit to the country, ascertained it, 
and gave the first correct details of the site of these churches, in his Voyage au 
Mont Caiicasc (tom. i. p. 282), and in the Nouv Journ. Asiatujue (Mai 1830). 
In speaking of the river Shona, or Chouna, which rises in the Elbrouz moun- 
tains, and falls into the Kuban, he observes that, on its left hank, on a moun- 
tain, is an ancient church, which the Circassians call also Shona, or Chouna, 
and which is now in a bad condition. According to tradition, it was built by 
the Franks. The Circassians give indifferently the name of Kli.ssi to all the 
churches placed on mountains: this word, as well as the Turkish term kilissia, 
is a corruption of the Greek, U)cX^trU’* Another stone church was observed 
in the high schist mountains, near the sources of the Great Injik. A little to 
the north of this church arc some ruins of brick buildings, which the Circas- 
sians call Majar-ounneh, or “Brick houses.” 

In a St. Petersburgh journal, published in 1825, is an account of the ancient 
churches and other antiquities on the Great Injik river, by Major Potemkin, 
who was sent, in 1802, to expostulate w ith the Pasha of Anapa, on the sub- 
ject of the robberies committed on the Russian territory by the people of the 
ultra-Kuban country. Tlie Pasha despatched some of liis officers with the 
Major to the tribes complained of; and it was on this occasion that the latter 
visited places where, in modern times, no European had probably set his foot. 
In the country of the Beshilbays, a Caucasian tribe, of the Abaze race, he 
met with three ancient stone churches, of Greek architecture, on the riglit 
bank of the Great Injik. He entered these churches, examined them, and 
made drawings of them. The first which occurs, in following the course of the 
river, is thirty-two arsheens long and twenty broad; the second, which is 
situated one ver.st from the preceding, is twenty arsheens by fifteen ; and the 
third, which is half a verst from the last, is fifteen arsheens by ten. They have 
cupolas, and within there still remain in all of them figures of saints, painted 
in fresco, like those in the Rn.ssian churches. In one is the image of St. 
Nicholas in good preservation, with some Greek letters on cither side. Near 
the same church, in the cemetery, is placed a wooden cross,* of rude work- 

* M. Klaproth states that he was informed by several Nogays and Circassians, that many irossci and 
remains of crosses are to be seen on the banks of the rivers which fall into the Kuban. 
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manship, with an inscription in Greek letters, which has exercised the inge- 
nuity of a French savanty well acquainted with Byzantine paleography, who 
translates it thus: “Jesus Christ is conqueror. Years (elapsed) since the 
creation of the world down to (the erection of) these venerable crosses, 6521.’* 
This date of the Mundane era of Constantinople corresponds to A.D. 1013, a 
period when the Greeks made great efforts in the Caucasus, and when Basil 
II., their emperor, having obtained possession of part of Iberia, in 991, sub- 
jected in 1010 several provinces of the ancient Media. 

Two other ancient churches, situated near the Upper Kuban, were visited 
by M. Bernadazzi, who made an excursion, in the year 1829, into the moun- 
tains where these remains of the middle age are to be found, bearing a letter 
of introduction from the Russian governor in the province of the Caucasus 
to the Circassian princes. Speaking of the church on the Chouna, he says : 

What astonished me most, was the solidity of the edifice and the skill with 
which it was built. All the vaults are of hewn stone, whilst the arches are 
constructed of excellent bricks. The rock on which the church is situated is 
porphyry ; but the edifice is built of sandstone.” The Circassian princes, to 
whom he was recommended, professed ignorance on the subject of these 
antiquities, and dissuaded the traveller from examining them, on the ground 
of danger from the people. M. Bernadazzi, however, proceeded, with a large 
party, including the princes, to examine an ancient church on the Tcberda 
river. It was situated on a steep mountain; in the interior were several fresco 
paintings, representing the Passion ; most of them in good preservation. At 
the end, where the altar formerly was, is a gigantic image of the Virgin Mary, 
the arms extending over the three windows. Here, too, is a Greek inscription. 
The church is built of the same stone as that of the Chouna. The roof is 
covered with tiles. The pavement is entirely destroyed, as if the Circassians 
had been searching for treasure. Near the church are two tombs, wholly over- 
thrown. The guides would not for any consideration remain on the spot all 
night. 

Another remarkable church, M. Klaproth has stated, exists near the river 
ofCheghem,in the high mountains to the eastward of the Klbrouz. It is placed 
on a rock in which a serpentine passage has been cut, guarded on each side 
with iron bars. Some leaves of an ancient Greek Gospel were found there by 
Pallas, as well as leaves of Greek rituals. Klaproth obtained some of the 
latter, the writing of which was of the fifteenth century. 
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A DAY AT MALACCA. 

Few persons, however strong and well qualified to indure the heat of a 
tropical climate, can reside many years in any portion of our Asiatic posses- 
sions without suffering occasionally from the sickness incidental to the place of 
the sojourn. I, at least, was not so fortunate as to escape the attacks of fever, 
and after an anxious and fatiguing voyage, in the wilder parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, I was laid up with a severe illness of many weeks’ duration. Being 
recommended to try the effect of a change of climate, usually so beneficial to 
an invalid, as soon as I was enabled to rise from my bed, 1 availed myself of 
the kindness of a much valued friend, who asked me to accompany him in a 
schooner he commanded, and which was about to make a voyage to Malacca 
and Penang. Incapable as I felt of active exertion, and yet wanting some 
incentive to assist in throwing off the languor which oppressed me, nothing 
could be more favourable for the return to health than this proposal. My expe- 
rience in nautical affairs»would naturally occasion me to take a warm interest 
in those events of the voyage whidli a mere landsman would consider “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” while the absence of all responsibility would prevent 
the excitement from rising to the excess which had so lately been prejudicial 
to my health. 

As the passage to the westward, out of Singapore Road, is narrow and 
intricate, it is the custom for vessels bound to ports in that direction, to get 
under weigh early in the morning, so that, in the event of the wind proving 
contrary, they may have the whole day before them to pass the narrows. We, 
therefore, embarked on board the schooner over-night, and when the first 
streak of dawn appeared in the eastern horizon, the anchor was weighed, the 
sails set, and with a fine breeze from the south-east, the little vessel skirted 
the line of islands and reefs which bounds this side of the harbour, and in 
less than half an hour was in the fair way of the channel. The gut, through 
which we were now about to pass, is the narrowest part of the straits of 
Malacca, the channel being contracted to a width of little more than half a 
mile, by reefs which stretch from the island of Singapore on the one side, and 
from the islands of Ballam on the other. We. soon entered the gut, where the 
tide, which was in our favour, ran with a rapidity that must have been awful 
to persons unaccustomed to the navigation of these straits. With all the lights 
of science to aid us, and the results of the experience gathered by our prede- 
cessors for our guides, while calmly contemplating the effects of well-known 
causes, and calculating, without dangef of going astray, the exact difficulties to 
be encountered, it is impossible not to be struck by the noble daring of the 
early voyagers, who ventured with reckless boldness into unexplored seas, 
and, regardless of times and seasons, pushed on their adventurous prows 
without the guidance of a single chart. The little vessel in which 1 sailed was 
carried along at so fearful a rate, that the wind could no longer exercise any 
power on the sails, and she turned round and round in the eddies, completely 
at their mercy, being sometimes borne by them within a few yards of the reefs, 
whence a counter-current would force her into raid channel again. This species 
of navigation appears particularly frightful to strangers, who are unacquainted 
with the true nature of the circumstances attending it ; there is in reality 
little danger, for the current will always carry a vessel clear of the reefs, 
unless human efforts misapplied should counteract its influence. 

We soon emerged from the gut into the more open water, and as the 
N.S.V’ol.24,No.94. R 
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schooner was now borne steadily along before a light breeze, I seated myself 
in the gangway, and passed some time in the contemplation of the enchanting 
scenery of the straits. The water was now as smooth as that of an inland 
lake on a calm day of summer, clear to the eye, and beautifully bright. Small 
low islands, covered with verdure, the emerald gems of these silver seas, 
arose in every direction, and nearly a-head the lofty Cariman lay like a 
sleeping giant, its deep woods reposing in the sunshine, and its towering 
eminence looking out loftily over its clustering satellites around. Two large 
ships, bound to Singapore, working to windward over the smooth surface of 
the water, gave animation to the scene, while several native prahus, under the 
land, skimming like wild swans on the wave, afforded additional objects of 
interest and beauty. The seamen, who were Javanese, were all busily employed 
under the superintendence of the commandant and his officers, some in adjust- 
ing large coir mats on the yards, to prevent them from chafing the rigging ; 
others in middle-stitching and repairing an old sail, which had been brought 
upon the quarter-deck for the purpose. This state of things is always an agree- 
able one for the looker-on, for, excepting during a' dead calm (one of the 
greatest annoyances which can befal the mariner), the settled state of the 
weather, and the consequent comfort of the crew, may be deduced from their 
sitting about on the deck at such employments, which will engage their atten- 
tion for several hours, and will not interfere with the working of the vessel. 

My friend, the captain of the schooner, who was a young man, had come 
out to the Archipelago without having imbibed the prejudices against the 
natives which Europeans of a more mature age are too apt to acquire. It is 
a melancholy truth, that in all our Asiatic possessions, strangers somewhat 
advanced in life can seldom be induced to look upon the children of the soil 
with unjaundiced eyes. They are apt to regard them not only as an ignorant 
race, but as an inferior set of beings, for whom, if education has done little, 
nature has done still less. Although when men advance in life, their feelings 
should become more unbiassed and their judgment clearer, certainly, as regards 
the opinions formed of the strangers with whom they may associate in a foreign 
country, the reverse is the case; and it will be found that persons who have 
attained to middle age before they arrive at a colony, can rarely bring them- 
selves to do common justice to the native inhabitants. Unhappily, there have 
been many voyagers in the Indian Archipelago who have not enjoyed the 
opportunity, and who perhaps did not entertain the wish, to ascertain the true 
character of the Malays, and never making the slightest endeavour to over- 
come the first ill impression, have followed the example of their predecessors, 
and represented the whole community as a race of pirates and assassins. The 
appearance of our seamen contrasted very strongly with that of the crew of a 
vessel in which I had lately made a short passage; the former were squalid in 
their attire, negligent and slovenly in their habits, and had a scared look, 
working as if they expected a blow or an execration every moment. The diffe- 
rence, indeed, was so striking, that a stranger, unacquainted with the fact of 
their being natives of the same town, would have supposed them to belong to 
distinct races. 

In the evening, after watching the sun’s descent into old ocean, a glorious 
prospect at all times, and more especially so during fine weather in this part 
of the world, the wind being rather cool, I left the deck, and accompanied the 
captain into the cabin. Entering into conversation, which proved deeply 
interesting to both parties, an hour rapidly passed away, when our discourse 
was suddenly and most unexpectedly interrupted by the schooner’s being 
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Uir6wil over oil her beam-ends. We should have followed the chairs, decanters, 
and glasses into the lee-scuppers, on their very unceremonious departure, had 
we not seized hold of the table, which, fortunately for us, was securely 
lashed. This uncomfortable change in our position was followed by a crash on 
deck, and a fluttering of canvas, when the vessel immediately righted. My 
friend ha|tened up the companion-ladder, and 1 followed ns speedily as my 
strength would permit; but no sooner bad I raised my head above the hatch, 
than my hat was borne from it by the wind, and carried far to leeward. Above, 
and all around, the sky, lately so clear, had become as black as ink, and the 
darkness would have been complete but for the light cast upwards by the sea, 
lashed into foam by the strength of the hurricane, the spray flying over us in 
showers. The aspect of affairs upon deck was disagreeable enough ; the fore- 
top-mast had gone close above the cap ; the top-sail, top-gallant-sail, and jibs, 
were hanging over the side or dragging in the water, while the main-sail was 
shivered to ribbons. This catastrophe was occasioned by one of the far-famed 
Sumatran squalls, which had arisen and overtaken the vessel with a rapidity 
which baffled the calcuFhtions of the mate, and almost paralyzed him with asto- 
nishment. Unaccustomed to the navigation of these straits, he had been 
making preparations to meet the tufaun as deliberately as if it had occurred 
in the open sea. Fortunately, only one man was aloft at the time, furling the 
top-gallant-sail, and he clung firmly to the failing mast, and by dint of activity 
«nd presence of mind, succeeded in getting safely on board. In about a quarter 
of an hour, the strength of the wind being expended, it was succeeded by rain, 
which fell in torrents, drenching the deck, and pouring its utmost fury on the 
devoted heads of those who were compelled to brave its pelting. In the course 
of another hour, the rain also ceased, and the moon, shining forth in full splen- 
dour, illuminated the whole sky, the gale having subsided into a gentle breeze. 
Time being very precious in these seas, the men were instantly set to work to 
point a new top-mast, and to bend another main-sail ; and with such good-will 
did they set about this employment, that when I arose the next morning, I 
found the schooner under full sail, just as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened : the only traces of the storm being the broken top-mast, and the 
remnants of the main-sail ; the former was now in the hands of the carpenter, 
who was busily engaged in sawing it up for fire-wood, and the latter lay upon 
the quarter-deck, a spectacle which my friend the captain contemplated with a 
very rueful visage. The loss of a sail is an expensive disaster, and assuredly a 
depressing one at the commencement of a voyage ; however, my friend was not 
a man to take a thing of the kind much to heart. The wind being light, we 
progressed slowly, and it was not until the middle of the second night that we 
rounded the Water Islands, and being guided by the light-house of Malacca, 
which is situated on the summit of a small hill overlooking the town, anchored 
safely in the roads a little before day-break. 

This being my first visit to Malacca, I hastened upon deck at an early hour, 
to obtain a view of the town, but was disappointed, every object being enveloped 
in mist — no uncommon circumstance in these latitudes. By seven o’clock, 
however, a favourable change took place, and having determined to accompany 
the captain on his visit to the shore, I entered the gig with him, just as the 
sun, having dispelled the mist, shone out brightly, and afforded us a view of 
the quiet little villas peeping through the trees, and forming altogether a very 
pretty scene. The contrast between these new habitations and the old town is 
very striking, and produces a pleasing effect. The old Portuguese church, on 
the top of the hill, now converted into a lighthouse, and several other build- 
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idgs of the same date, with that portion of the walls of the once extensive 'and 
strong fortress which had been left undestroyed when this latest relic of Portir 
guese power and greatness was blown up and mutilated by its new possessore, 
give an appearance of antiquity to the town, which is not presented by thi 
more recently constructed edifices of Singapore. The mutability of all earthly 
power and grandeur, thus exemplified by the change so visible in ^Malacca, 
once the capital of eastern Asia, brought a pensive feeling to my mind. No 
longer a place of any importance, the roads, instead of being crowded, as of 
yore, by craft of every kind, were now only occupied by a single small brig and 
two or three native prahus, in addition to our own schooner. As I approached 
a spot filled with historical recollections, and celebrated as being the residence 
of St. Francis Xavier, who gained the title of Apostle of the Indies — while look- 
ing back upon the mistaken policy of the early colonists of Asia, and upon their 
blind, but certainly sincere, religious zeal, the almost instinctive regret, with 
which any very serious alteration in places of note inspires the mind, Subsided 
as the hope sprang up that, under British rule, the rich and fertile countries of 
the Eastern Archipelago would attain to all the bldssings attendant on the 
spread of knowledge and civilisation. After an hour’s pull, we entered the 
narrow and shallow creek which divides the town into two portions, and 
landed near a small building on the left bank, the present office of the harbour- 
master. Close to this place we found several European gentlemen, together 
with a considerable number of Chinese and Malays, congregated for the pur- 
pose, it should seem, of hearing the news, having apparently no other occupa- 
tion to beguile the time, which, at this early period of the day, began to hang 
upon hand. Amid this group, I recognised a friend in a young Dutchman, a 
native of the place, who, having expected my arrival, was on the look-out. He 
met me with a cordial welcome, and a warm invitation for myself and the com- 
mandant of the schooner to make his house our own during the short time we 
proposed to remain at Malacca. As the town did not boast any thing like a 
respectable hotel, we gladly accepted the hospitality offered, and leaving the 
captain, who was well acquainted with the place, to make his arrangements 
with the harbour-master, I accompanied my friend to his residence. 

We crossed the creek by a small wooden drawbridge, and entered a spa- 
cious street, running along the sea-shore, the portion nearest to the river 
being occupied by native merchants, and the more distant part by the Euro- 
pean residents, and some of the richer Chinese settlers. No sooner had we 
crossed the river, than our noses were assailed by a strong smell o( balachongf 
a preparation of shrimps and small fish, much esteemed by the Malays, as a 
relish to their curries. This favourite article of food, both in appearance and 
odour, bears a strong resemblance to caviare, and the people of Malacca being 
famous for its manufacture, it forms one of the principal articles of export to 
the Malay countries in the neighbourhood. There are two kinds; the black, 
which is the most common, proves to the majority of Europeans a very great 
nuisance, the effluvia being very offensive ; the better sort, or the red bala- 
chong, is made either of the spawn of shrimps or the shrimps themselves, 
which, after boiling, being exposed to the sun to dry, are pounded in a mortar 
with salt, and a small quantity of water, for the purpose of rendering the mass 
sufficiently moist to be made into cakes: the same method being employed for 
the black or cheaper kind, which is made of small fish, and which of course 
becomes highly flavoured in the process. The Malay and Chinese inhabitants, 
whom I encountered in the walk, were well clad, and appeared to be also well 
fed, and perfectly contented ; but I was struck by the absence of that comincr- 
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cial activity ivhicb is so resnarkable at Singapore. Several of the Chinese 
shopkeepers, who had evidently got fat upon their gains, being perfect specU 
mens of sleekness and placidity, exchanged familiar greetings with my friend. 
His long residence in the place had rendered him well acquainted with all the 
inhabitants, and the good-humour and excellent understanding, which seemed 
to be e8t|blished amongst these different members of the community, told well 
for all parties. In the course of our walk, we encountered several Malay 
traders, with yellow canes, commonly called Penang lawyers, cockatoos, 
parrots, and knick-knacks of various kinds to dispose of to the new comers, 
our vessel having been speedily descried. Some of these people stopped to 
accost me, at the same time presenting samples of rice, fruit, and other com- 
modities, with which they were desirous to supply the ship. All appeared to be 
eager to sell, but they were not pressing in the endeavours to accomplish this 
object; thus strongly contrasting with the importunate venders of similar 
articles to be met with on the beach at Madras, or the ghauts of Calcutta. 
These people had an air of independence, and at the same time a respectful 
manner, together with ah appearance which seemed to be acquired by domestic 
habits and strict attention to business, circumstances which would surprise 
those who had formed their opinion of the Malays from the sweeping censures 
cast upon them by writers who make no distinction between different tribes, 
and characterise the whole as pirates and murderers. Long intercourse with 
Europeans has doubtless done much for the inhabitants of Malacca, but their 
manifest improvement, under the fortunate circumstances in which they have 
been placed, proves that the Malays can understand and appreciate the advan- 
tages to be gained by the adoption of those habits and usages which the pro- 
gress of civilisation has introduced. 

A short and very agreeable walk brought us to the house of my friend, 
Mr. B., which was truly Dutch in the neatness and comfortable-looking air 
of its exterior. This sung dwelling was of two stories, and prettily situated 
in a compound tastefully laid out with plantations of shrubs and flowers, the 
whole reminding me strongly of the suburban residences in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Town. Entering, I found myself in a large hall, extending the entire 
length from the front to the back of the mansion, in which, at the farther end, 
the mother of my friend and his three sisters were seated at breakfast — the 
master of the house, and father of the family, having departed early in the 
morning for an estate belonging to him at several miles distance. The table 
being spread with all the good things usually congregated at an Indian break- 
fast, I made ample amends for iny long abstinence. At the conclusion, 1 
removed my chair to the back verandah, which opened into a garden laid out 
in the Dutch taste, and remarkable for the beauty of its flowers, and the pre- 
cision of its arrangements. The young ladies of the family brought their 
work-tables to the same place, where we enjoyed the delightful coolness of the 
atmosphere, which renders the mornings and evenings at Malacca so agree- 
able. My friend’s sisters had received their education at an English school 
at Penang; their conversation was lively, and we were at no loss for topics. 
At five o’clock, we sat down to a sumptuous dinner, the numerous dishes 
served up including many dainties both animal and vegetable, which, owing to 
the culpable indifference shown by the British residents to these matters, have 
not been yet introduced at Singapore. Indeed, Malacca may be called the 
garden of the new settlement, which is dependent upon it for various supplies: 
so little attention, in fact, having been paid to agricultural pursuits, that the 
colonists have not sufficient fodder fjr the subsistence of cattle, and arc in- 
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debted for beef to the place whence they have taken most of the trade which 
it formerly enjoyed. The mangosteen, the pride of the Indian Archipelago^ 
has not yet been cultivated at Singapore, although there is no reason to believe 
that it would not flourish as luxuriantly there, as in the islands in which it is 
grown. Malacca is famous for this delicious and much esteemed fruit ; it also 
possesses another which, with the inhabitants at least, is in still grea^r repute. 
This is the dukkus, a species of li-chi, but larger and finer, and differing some- 
what in shape, being round instead of oval. It is not reckoned advisable to 
indulge very freely in the mangosteen, while any quantity of the dukkus may 
be eaten with safety, it being wholesome and nutritious, as well as richly 
flavoured and refreshing. Parties are often made by the residents of Malacca 
into the interior, for the purpose of eating dukkus during the season. The 
company |)rocecd to one of the country residences, at some ten or twelve 
miles distance, and after a plentiful supply of the fruit, and much flirting and 
laughter, finish the day with a ball, returning home, notwithstanding the fatigue 
they have endured, in great spirits, and ready for any amusement that may fall 
in the way. 

In the course of the evening, I accompanied Mr. B. in his gig into the 
country. Our road conducted us some distance along the beach, and leaving 
the Anglo-Chinc'^e College, a large wooden building, on the right hand, we 
struck at once into the interior. The most remarkable objects which pre- 
sented themselves, during our drive, consisted of two small hills, at the back 
of the town, forming the Chinese burial-ground. This cemetery was covered 
with monuments of various descriptions, and indeed every sort and size, 
many being nearly hidden from view by the surrounding brushwood, which, 
however, was not permitted to encroach upon the la,^t resting-places of the 
dead. The care taken to preserve these tombs was manifest from the occu- 
pations of several of the Chinese colonists, whom we observed to be busily 
employed in removing the weeds from the vicinity of the graves of their 
deceased relatives ; the pious respect, shown by the people belonging to the 
Celestial Empire to the memory of the dead, forms a pleasing trait in the 
national character, and affords an example which we, who pride ourselves upon 
superior mental refinement, might follow with advantage. We returned to the 
town by a different route, and while passing a tasteful little Chinese edifice, 
situated in the midst of an extensive plantation, I was rather surprised to hear 
myself accosted by name. We immediately pulled up, and in the person who 
addressed me, I recognised an old acquaintance, a Chinese merchant, who had 
accompanied me, about twelve months previous to this meeting, in o voyage 
from Batavia to Singapore. Sending out a little boy to hold the horse, he 
requested us to alight, and having entered the hou.se, we were received by the 
wife of our host, a good-looking Malayan Chinese, much younger than himself, 
who placed a tray before us, containing a tea-pot, and several small Chinese tea- 
cups without handles. While partaking of the refreshing beverage, “ which 
cheers but not inebriates,” half-a-dozen plump sucking-pig-looking little chil- 
dren, their heads closely shaved, with the exception of a plaited lock over each 
ear, crowded round me, partly attracted, no doubt, by the toys and sweet- 
meats with which one of my jacket-pockets were usually stored, to meet the 
demand on such occasions. 

My Chinese friend had emigrated about twenty-five years before from hb 
native country. Being at that period in very narrow circumstances, he laboured 
for several successive years in the tin mines of Sookoot, a native state to the 
northward of Malacca; working bard at this employment, until he bad amassed 
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« considerable lum. Believing that he had acquired lufficient capital to set up 
in business, he removed to Singapore, which just at that time had been founded 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, and commencing the world in a new capacity, that of 
a merchant, by the continual exercise of his industry, he greatly increased his 
property. Not, however, considering himsell to be rich enough to return with 
credit to iiis own country, and being desirous to enjoy the blessings of domestic 
life, he again changed his place of abode, proceeding to Malacca, where he 
married, and purchased the estate on which we now found him. Continuing 
his mercantile pursuits, he had been in the habit of making an annual visit to 
Java, in the furtherance of these commercial views; but as his family increased, 
his home became more endeared to him, and he seemed now to be a fixture on 
his estate, notwithstanding a still ardent desire to visit the tombs of his fathers. 
The memory of the dead, in fact, was the only tie which attached him to his 
native country, for he had formed many friendships at Malacca, and having 
chosen a spot for his residence which he had beautified after his own fancy, 
he tasted in the bosom of an affectionate family all the happiness which com- 
petence and domestic (fomfort cag afford. He had cropped his plantations, 
which were laid out to the best advantage, and were also highly productive, 
with pepper and siri leaf, the harvest of each affording him a considerable 
income. 

Although my Chinese friend must be deemed a very fortunate person, his 
career does not afford a remarkable instance of similar prosperity ; numbers of 
his countrymen, who have emigrated from the Celestial Empire with barely 
sufficient money to land them upon a foreign coast, having met with equal 
success in the reward of their industry and good conduct. It was, however, 
very pleasing to contemplate him in his peaceful retirement, where he had sur- 
rounded himself with objects reminding him strongly of that far-off land, to 
which he often turned in pensive thought, content with his present lot, but 
still cherishing a wish to tread his native earth once more. 

My charioteer being well acquainted with the road, the absence of lamps 
did not retard our progress, and arriving without accident at the place of our 
destination, we entered the house, which was lighted up for the reception of 
company, a large party, chiefly consisting of the relatives of the family, being 
assembled. Among the group I remarked two Portuguese priests, whose closely 
shaven heads, and sombre garments, appeared to be somewhat out of place in 
the midst of so gay a party. Although few, if any, of the company professed 
the Roman Catholic religion, these reverend personages appeared to be great 
favourites, and their popularity augured well for the absence of that fierce 
bigotry and party spirit, which in small place.s are so frequently the bane of 
society. One of these priests, who was seated at the piano, particularly 
attracted my attention ; he played some Italian airs with great taste, and to 
ears like my own, accustomed to nothing save the simple, pleasing, but cer- 
tainly very unscientific,, music of the Malays, it was delightful to listen to 
these captivating melodics. The padre, however, speedily relinquished his seat 
to one of the ladies, who struck up a quadrille, which proved a signal to the 
active portion of the gentlemen present to choose their partners, and the floor 
was instantly covered with dancers. One of the priests also kindly approached 
me, and took a prominent part in conversation. He was a native of Macao, 
and had received his education at the college of that place ; he proved to be 
an agreeable companion, anxious to receive as well as to impart information, 
asking many questions which showed that very general knowledge is not con- 
dered essential to monastic education, although he himself was desirous of 
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acquiring it. Unprepared for the very charming society to which 1 had been 
so fortunately introduced at Malacca, the contrast it afforded to that which I 
had found at places where a greater degree of refinement might have been 
expected, was particularly gratifying. In some of the settlements in Dutch 
India, the male and female portion of the community do not join in social 
amusements, except upon some rare occasions, such as a ball, or otlv?r formal 
entertainment, the gentlemen usually spending their evenings at a club, or 
other public institution, while the ladies amuse themselves at home as well as 
they are able — a system which is productive of evil to both parties, since each 
must be equally indebted to the other for that moral and mental improvement, 
which it is difficult, nay almost impossible, for either to acquire alone. To so 
great a degree is this impolitic alienation carried, that even at the theatre, in 
some places, the men dnd women sit in different parts of the house: the 
result is what may be expected — the former being profligate and very fre- 
quently coarse in their manners, while the latter sink into a state of mental 
degradation, and become foolish, injudicious mothers, and tyrannical mistresses 
of families. How different was the aspect of things at 'Malacca ! here were to 
be found intelligent women, whose male relatives, anxious to procure for them 
all the advantages which could be obtained in the remote part of the world, 
whither their destiny had conducted them, had received the best education 
this region could afford. Their accomplishments might not perhaps be upon a 
par with those which in the present highly cultivated state of the female mind 
astonish us in the capitals of France and England, but they were sufficient to 
render them most agreeable and intellectual companions, and to show that 
the most had been made of every thing within their reach. The dress, amuse- 
ments, and mode of thinking of the ladies of Malacca, arc all European ; and 
there was nothing save the foreign air of the house, and the appearance of the 
attendants, to remind me that I was within the tropics, domesticated in an 
obscure spot, in a part of the world which rarely engages the attention of per- 
sons, however well informed. 

The Indian Archipelago, associated as it has been with the recollections of 
Dutch conquest and enterprize, has faded from the mind, as the colonial im- 
portance of Holland has declined; and excepting to those merchants whose 
commercial speculations have been directed towards it, has excited a very slight 
degree of interest in modern times. It afforded, perhaps, a momentary attrac- 
tion to the general reader, upon the publication of the works of Sir Stamford 
Raffles and others, hut not being sufficiently followed up to render the impres- 
sion permanent, people, for the most part, are quite content with the modicum 
of information they have acquired, and care little or nothing for one of the 
most beautiful and fertile portions of the known world. To a resident, the very 
confined nature of the society at Malacca must be a disadvantage, since it is 
not always possible to maintain the good understanding which subsisted 
between the members composing it at the period of my visit, and when any 
thing akin to animosity breaks out in a narrow circle, there must be an end to 
social intercourse of every kind. The project, however, of building a steamer, 
to run as a packet between Penang and Singapore, touching at Malacca, will 
do much towards the improvement of society in all these places, supplying 
topics of conversation, and directing the attention of the persons interested in 
the scheme to the products of the neighbouring countries likely to facilitate it. 
Thus, in consequence of the great expense attendant upon the purchase of 
coals in the straits, it was proposed to resort to Borneo for the purpose of 
procuring this necessary adjunct to steam-navigation ; coal-mines having been 
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found in this most productive island within an easy distance from the sea. 
The steamer would be found useful in conveying opium to Sambas, and the 
east coast of the peninsula, at those seasons in which the voyage could not be 
performed by the small open boats usually employed in this trade. Putting, 
however, any extensive commercial adventures out of the question, the esta- 
blishmentiof rapid means of communication between the settlements of the 
straits, for the conveyance of the court on circuit, and of letters, goods, and 
])assengers, cannot fail to be productive of the greatest advantage. In Malacca, 
where the dull monotony of life is only broken in upon by the occasional visit 
of some passing ship, like that jn which I was a passenger, the arrival of parties 
from the neighbouring settlements, and the more ready transmission of news 
from those larger and gayer places, would give an impulse to society, which, 
notwithstanding the easy footing on which it is placed, is at present wanting. 
During my brief sojourn, I saw nothing but the agreeable portion of the pic- 
ture ; but, though fascinated for the moment by the charms and graces which met 
my view the natural beauty of the scene, its valuable products, and the capa- 

bilities of turning them*to the best account,— an active spirit, I believe, upon 
reflection, would not be sati.^fied to wear out its energies in this fairy scene. 

At day-break, the voice of my friend aroused me from a pleasant slumber, 
with the intelligence that the vessel was under weigh. The wind, he said, was 
fair, and he hoped before night to be many miles from Malacca. An unfinished 
sleep, and the remembrance of the happiness enjoyed on the preceding day, 
prevented me from sympathizing in this hope. I had not tasted so much real 
gratification for many years, and f would gladly have remained a short time 
longer in the indulgence of tastes and feelings which had seldom been elicited 
before. I consoled myself, as well as I could, by reflecting that the longer I 
remained, the less willing I might be to de|)art, and that being called n[)on to 
carve out my own fortunes in the world, I must not yield to the first tempta- 
tijii that fell in my way. Fre(|uently, however, during my subsequent wander- 
ings, have my thoughts recurred with feelings half j)leasurable, halt painful, to 
the happy day that I spent in this land of genuine hospitality. 


INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The infinite variety in the metrology of India is a great evil, demanding, 
perhaps, a more j)rom|)t remedy than that which arises from the difl’crcnce of 
laws, whilst a uniformity of weights and measures might be more easily devised, 
if not introduced, than a general code. A writer in the Madras Journal oj 
Lilcratiirc for January suggests that, as the newly-coined rupee is a measure 
of length and weight certified by Government ; as it is ca.sily applicable and 
constantly at hand, it might be made the universal standard. Its diameter is 
one-tenth of a foot. In lieu of making the relation of measures to weights 
depend on j)addy (rice in the husk), he would have it depend on water. He 
adds : “Coins might be made vehicles of useful information. Their relations 
to one another, and their weight and mea.surement, might all be stamped on 
them, instead of the gratuitous * one rupee, ^ and * yek roopace,^ I do not sec 
why the English digits and alphabet might not be inscribed on the rever.se of 
the copper and silver coin, &c. The moralist would be plea.sed to see know- 
ledge and riches thus go together.” 
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DR. LANG’S “ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES.”* 

Our Australasian colonics have now attained such a degree of importance 
in themselves, and are establishing so many links of connexion with the 
mother-country, that they begin to possess a sufficient amount of jptercst to 
attract readers to works descriptive of them, — of the physical nature and 
capabilities of the country, which loudly invites emigration thither, and of 
the intellectual and moral character of the colonial community. We 
devoted a few paces in our August Journal to this subject, chiefly with refe- 
rence to the effects produced, by the principles which have been applied to 
the government of the colony, on its morals; the work before us affords us 
another opportunity of reviewing its condition and prospects under other 
aspects. 

Dr. Lang has defined the object of his work : first, to show the history, 
tendency, and working of the transportation sysfem, as it regards the 
Australian colonics ; second, to exhibit the present state of New South 
Wales in particular; third, to promote the emigration of reputable fami- 
lies, by pointing out the line of policy which should be pursued in order to 
secure the welfare of the colony. We think it will bo convenient to our 
readers to have at once the opinions of Dr. Lang — a gentleman who has 
been some years naturalized in New South Wales, and who has enjoyed 
many facilities for observation there — on these points distinctly stated. 

On the subject of transportation. Dr. Lang admits that the system, as it 
has hitherto been administered in New South Wales, has in a great mea- 
sure proved a failure; but he maintains that the failure has not arisen from 
any thing inherent in the transportation system itself, but has rather been 
the necessary result of a vicious state of things in the Australian colonies : 
of all species of punishment, he is persuaded, under a proper system of 
management, trans{>ortation would be found to combine, in the highest 
degree, all the requisites which Archbishop Whately includes in his idea of 
secondary punishment, in being humane, corrective, cheap, and formid- 
ablc.f 

Of the present state of New South Wales, under Governor Bourke, in 
comparison with by-gone times and preceding administrations, he speaks in 
very favourable terms. He professes to belong to neither of the political 
parties which divide the colony, and he entertains no fears for its general 
welfare or advancement, whether the Patriotic Association — ‘‘a sort of 
colonial Rag-fair, attended by all the blustering attornies of the colony’' — 
or the petitioners for a mere extension of the colonial council, should 
succeed with the Home Government. His own opinion, on the subject 
of political administration, is that, as the colony is evidently in a state of 
rapid transition, and the proportion of the free emigrants fast increasing, 

♦ An Higtorical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement and as a 
British Colony. By John Dunmork Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the Scots Church, and Principal 
of the Australian College, Sydney, New South Wales, iid Edit. Two Vols. 1837. Valpy. 

t On this subject. Dr. Lang has recently devcloixxl his views in a work specially devoted thereto,, 
entitled '* Transportation and Colonization." 
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and as the whole aspect and character of its society will consequently be, 
in all likelihood, completely changed, and the influence of the emancipists 
neutralised, within a limited period, it would be much better to refrain 
from establishing a permanent form of legislative government, such as a 
House oj Assembly, for the present; and to extend and increase the powers 
of the Council, for which he is an advocate, as a temporary measure. 

On the last head, he is of opinion that, by carrying out the important 
principle adopted by his late Majesty’s Government, in regard to the 
alienation of Crown land in the Australian colonies (by which the lands are 
sold and the purchase-money applied to the encouragement of immigra- 
tion), and by checking the demoralizing system of emigration from the 
mother-country, which sacrificed the interests of the colony to subserve 
the private interests of an unprincipled London jobber, in the matter of 
female emigration,” Great Britain will be enabled to pursue a course the 
most profitable to herstlf and her colonies, and the most intcrestmg to the 
genuine philanthropist.” 

Having thus given a brief summary of the results at which Dr. Imng 
has arrived, we shall hastily glance at some of the contents of his w'ork. 

The initial chapters arc devoted to a history of the discovery of New 
Holland, of its settlement, and of the policy adopted by the succes.<!ive 
governors, of whose administrations he has given an interesting, and, gene- 
rally speaking, impartial review. 

Soon after the discovery of the vast territory of New Holland, the 
British Legislature, in consequence of the crowded state of the gaols, 
determined to found a penal settlement on its coast, in order “ to rid the 
mother-country of the intolerable nuisance arising from the daily increasing 
accumulation of criminals;” to afford a suitable place for their safe custody, 
punishment, and ultimate reformation ; and to form a British colony out of 
the reclaimed criminals, in addition to the families of free emigrants. This 
scheme Dr. JiUng justly characterises as “the most interesting and the 
loblcst experiment that had ever l)eeu made on the moral capabilities of 
[nan ; and we have no doubt that, had it commenced at the present day, 
md been carried on upon the principles which experience and more 
mlightcncd views have suggested for the treatment of criminals, it would 
lave succeeded. 

The first Governor of the colony, which was formed in 1787, by the 
mportation of (iOO male and 2yU female convicts, was (’aptain Arthur 
Phillip, of the Royal Navy. The diflicultics which this gentleman had to 
mcounter, in the formation of such a colony, some of which hud not been 
breseen or had not been provided against, were met with much firmness 
md judgment on his part. He endeavoured with zeal, perseverance, and 
lenevolence, to conciliate the aborigines of the soil on which we thus dis- 
jharged the depraved dregs of our population. But the aggressions of tJic 
jonvicts, and the natural resentment of the blacks, formed an excuse for 
expeditions against the latter; “ and many of them,” says Dr. Lang, 1 
believe, often with but little necessity, fell before the bullets of the mill- 
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tary. 'rherc is black blood, at this moment, on the hands of individuals in 
^ood repute in the colony of New South Wales, of which all the waters of 
New Holland would be insufficient to wash out the deep and indelible 
stains.” Governor Phillip took the best steps he could, by means of 
reward and encouragement, to repress immorality, and to ir^duce the 
immigration of free settlers, “ without which,” he told the Government at 
home, the country cannot be cultivated to advantage ;” and several fami- 
lies were accordingly sent, at the public expense, in Of the first 

four grants of land to private individuals in the colon} (in 1791), three, 
compiising 26‘0 acres, were made to free persons, and one of thirty acres 
to an emancipated convict. The ])roportion of grants to the latter class 
was subsequently increased ; but the precautions which the Governor took 
evince, as Dr. Lang remarks, judgment in adapting the means at his com- 
mand to the end w'hi(di the Legislatiiie had in view. 

After administering the affairs of the infant colony for five years. Captain 
Phillip was succeeded by Captain Hunter, R.N. This gentleman did not 
arrive till J79;7, the colony being governed during the three years ensuing 
after Captain Phillip’s departure, by the commanding officer of the New 
ISouth Wales (’orps, the culpable dealings of the officers of which eorjis in 
the colony, their being allowed to retail spiiits, their dissolute habit**, and 
their rendering the resources of the Government indirectly subservient to 
their own private interests. Dr. Lang says, ‘^entailed ten thousand sorrows” 
on it. Governor Hunter was a man of sound judgment, unexceptionable 
principles, and warm benevolence ; but he was counteracted by the officers 
of the corps; though agriculture made considerable progress during his 
administration, and the prospects of the colony consequently improved. 

The third (Jovernor (1800) was Cajitain King, R.N., who, with 
Captain Hunter, had accompanied Governor Phillip to the colony, in the 
Sinus. He had the rough manners and uncourteous bearing of a sea- 
man ; and though anxious to promote the welfare of all ranks, being irri- 
table and irascible when thwarted in his measures, ho left things to take 
their course, which, in such a place, must needs be a bad one. ‘Hie had 
evidently formed but a low idea of the capabilities of the colony, and as he 
found that ‘ he could not make farmers of jnck-pockets/ to use his own 
expression, he thought it unnece.ssary to expend fuither labour in the fruit- 
less experiment.” He became embroiled wdth the New South Wales 
Corps, whose influence in the colony and at home neutralized his own, and, 
as a counterpoise, he brought forward the emancipated convicts, to whom 
he granted licenses for the sale of spirits. A general dissolution of morals 
and relaxation of penal discipline followed ; marriage was disregarded ; 
the civil power was inert; virtuous industry was depressed ; and bands of 
runaway convicts traversed the country, committing fe arful atrocities. He 
was succeeded in 180(1 by another officer of the navy, Captain Bligh, of 
the Bounty. 

The fir-st measure of this gentleman, in obedience to orders from home, 
was the abolition of the monopolies enjoyed by the New South Wales 
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Corps, especially of the sale of spirits, the barter of which article was now 
adopted by all classes, in lieu of currency : labour and the necessaries of 
life were paid for in ardent spirits. The profits derived by the officers of 
the corps from the general traffic in this article w ere enormous, and the 
prospect^of losing them was intolerable. This provocation, and the unpo- 
pularity of the Governor amongst the wealthier colonists, in consequence of 
liis philanthropic measures to provide against the exaction from the poorer 
of high profits, in times of scarcity, prepared a mine, which exploded 
through an injudicious act of incivility towards Mr. John Macarthur, a 
merchant, but formerly captain and paymaster in the New South Wales 
('orps. The commander of the Corps (Major Johnston) took the extreme 
measure^ of arresting the Governor and assuming the Government, for 
wliicli act of mutiny he was subsequently brought to a court-martial in 
England and cashiered. 

J’lic administration «r Governor Bligh wms too short to admit of its being 
fairly apfircciatcd. lie was passionate, and extremely irascible; but Dr. 
Jiung considers tliat he had no other end m view than the dispensation of 
jiiijiartial justice, and the general wellarc of the colony. He was followed 
by Jaeut.-culonel Macquarie, under whose government, from I80i) to 
I82l, very material changes took place in New ISouth Wales. Xome 
regard this era as the commencement of the prosperity of the colony; but 
Dr. Ijang qualifies this eulogium. J'hc New South Wales Corps was now 
ordered home, and replaced by the 7Jd boot, the Governor’s own regi- 
ment. Under great advantages, (governor Macquarie had the remodelling 
of the whole political and moral frame-work of the colony completely in 
Ins power; with a comparatively unlimited command of British money and 
convict labour, he had the experience of twenty years to guide him in their 
application; but, according to Dr. Lang, he did not avail himself judiciously 
of his position. Ills cxei lions to form roads and open lines of communica- 
tion between the ditlerent settlements in the colony, he admits, arc “ above 
all praise.” Ills great achievement m this way is the road across the Blue 
Mouiilains to Bathurst, 1 JU miles from Sydney, which opened an exten- 
sive tract of pasture-land. Building, however, was carried to excess — it 
was a mama with this Governor. The number of public buildings erected 
by him, some of very questionable utility, is prodigious. Commissioner 
Bigge remarks, that it was Governor Macquarie’s misfortune “to mistake 
the improvement and embellishment of towns for proofs of the solid prospe- 
rity of the colonists.” This outlay ot money and convict labour, instead 
of benefiting the colony, tended to demoralize it, by interfering with agri- 
cultural improvement, and by congregating the emancipated convicts in the 
towns. Concentration, in such a population as that of New South Wales, 
is a sure means ol demoralization ; and the lavish expenditure of the 
Governor, leading to this concentration, neutralized his judicious scheme 
for raising an agricultural population from the class of emancipated con- 
victs. “ It is a notorious fact,” says Dr. Lang, “ that by far ihc greater 

* Oathe 26th January 1808, the tweiiUclb anniversary of the founding of the colony. 
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number of Governor Macquarie's grants of this kind were never taken 
possession of by the grantees, but were sold immediately, and generally for 
rum." The Governor, moreover, pushed his scheme of elevating the 
emancipated class to excess ; he suffered his own rule, limiting the aliena- 
tion of grants to this class, to be violated; he neither encouraged for coun- 
tenanced the free emigrant settlers ; and practically, his maxim was, that it 
was a country for the reformation of convicts, and free people had no right 
to come to it. He appointed an emancipist a magistrate, and it is imputed 
to him, that he declared there were only two classes in the colony — those 
who had been convicted, and those who ought to be. I'he advancement of 
the emancipists was, consequently, made without reference to good charac- 
ter, and the lavish manner in which tickets of leave, and even emancipa- 
tion, were granted, and the eagerness to bring forward " the emancipists 
— an object abstractedly good, but injudiciously pursued — tended to dete- 
riorate the society, to raise additional barriers bett/een the two classes of 
colonists, and to convert transportation into a desirable boon, instead of a 
punishment. These errors were of the understanding, not the heart. 
Governor Macquarie was a man of energy, which sometimes gave his 
measures the character of despotic ; but he undoubtedly communicated an 
impulse to the advancement of the colony. 

Major-general Sir Thomas Brisbane was the next governor (J821 ), and 
being member of an ancient family, a distinguished military officer, and a 
man of science, his appointment was hailed as an omen of the rapid pro- 
gress of New South Wales under his rule. Dr. Lang, who speaks from 
his own observations (having arrived in the colony in the year 1823), 
and with a presumed bias in favour of a countryman, describes him as 
a man, with the very best intentions, devoid of energy of mind and the 
decision of character necessary to carry those good intentions into etrect. 
His disinclination for business threw the Government into the hands of 
irresponsible inferiors, some of whom were ns remarkable for want of inte- 
grity as for incapacity ; and the consequence was that, while the advance- 
ment of the colony was but indifferently studied, arbitrary acts of injustice 
and oppression were perpetrated in the (governor's name, a despicable 
system of espionage prevailing, under which no honest man was safe. The 
capabilities of the country, however, having been developed and made 
known under the vigorous Macquarie administration, a tide of emigration 
continued to flow towards the Australian shores, with a steadily increasing 
velocity, during the whole period of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s government. 
The free emigrants were generally of a higher station in society ; some had 
been gentlemen farmers, otheRj respectable landholders, in the mother- 
country. Settlements extended in the interior, and the convicts were more 
beneficially employed than they had been under the previous administration 
(which had exhausted this species of labour in useless building), by being 
distributed amongst these free settlers : so steadily did the demand on their 
part for convict labour increase, that, during the succeeding Government, 
there w^re at one lime applications for two thousand convict labourers 
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unsatisfied. Dr. Lang argues from hence, that the discouragement of free 
emigrants by Governor Macquarie was impolitic in the extreme; that had 
this class of settlers been early encouraged, the rise and influence of the 
emancipist body, as a separate class — a fruitful source of perplexity and 
disunion — would have been avoided. This result has happened in Van 
Diemen’l Land, where there has been a greater and earlier influx of free 
emigrants, and where, consequently, the emancipists are never heard of as 
a separate and influential body. 

One of the most impolltio measures of this Government was the sudden 
change of the circulating medium from sterling to a colonial currency, 
which seems to have worked not only much distress, but an injustice which 
cuiild scarcely have been foreseen. The debts of the small settlers had 
been contracted in sterling, and the price at which they sold their wheat to 
Government being fixed in currency, they were unable to meet the demands 
of their rapacious creditors, who seized and sold their farms for onc-fourth 
of llicir value. This was in 182fJ, and Sir 'riioinns was ordered home in 
1S25. Interior discovery had ad\anced during his government, and the 
large river, which flows into Moroton Bay, and bears his name, is one of 
the geographical discoveries made in his time. 

Sir Ralph Darling arrived at the close of the year 1825. This gentle- 
man continues to be the object of so much party viiulenee, that it is some- 
what daring in Dr. Lang to attempt a sketch of his administration. He 
has, however, done so, and with an appearance of temper and impartia- 
lity, endeavouring to do justice to Sir Ralph, in spite of ^‘thc ill-judged 
ofliciousness of his friends and the malice of his enemies.” lie thus draws 
his character : 

General Darling’s was by no means a mind of the first order, but his talents 
were perhaps superior to those of the generality of mankind. He had natu- 
rally a correct judgment, a strong sense of justice, and a keen discernment of 
propriety ; neither was he destitute of those qualities of the heart, without 
which the higher powers of intellect are oftener a curse than a blessing to 
mankind. Indeed, I am fully persuaded, that on his arrival in New South 
Wales, General Darling was .sincorcly desirous of discharging the duties of his 
station with credit to himself, with satisfaction to his superiors, and with 
general benefit to the colony. 

The draw'backs, in his opinion, w’crc to be traced to the habits of his 
military education, which disposes a mind of secondary rank to exact 
implicit obedience from inferiors, and to regard a demonstration of resis- 
tance as rebellion. Whilst a public spirit was grow'ing up in the colony, and 
the press began to be insolent in its criticisms, the doctrine that it was safe 
to put down disaffection by the strong arm was urged, and, in such a 
place, w'ith some show of justice, and all opposition was mistaken for dis- 
affection the.se circumstances, together, are sufficient to explain why the 
Government of Sir Ralph Darling, in spite of the benefits it conferred on 
the colony, should be bitterly censured. In order to attach a party to the 
Government, lucrative offices and indulgences were bestowed; hence 
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arose a system of partiality, and the party into whose hands the Governor 
virtually surrendered himself being exclusionists in everything, the 
reformers in politics, those who were prosecuted for libel, the emancipists, 
and all persons labouring under disabilities, formed a nucleus around which 
all the discontented congregated. The order introduced into his govern- 
ment, his great attention to business, the regulations he devised lo correct 
abuses, especially with respect to grants of land, were merits which party 
hostility overlooked, and Governor Darling was the object of incessant 
attack whilst his authority lasted, was threatened with impeachment, and 
has been followed vindictively into his retirement. 

Dr. Lang treats of four remarkable epochs in the government of General 
Darling, each of which, he says, might almost constitute an era in the 
history of the colonj — the era of agricultural excitement, that of agricul- 
tural depression, that of drought, and that of libels. The first was pro- 
duced by the sudden impulse given to farming purs,yits by the formation of 
the Australian Agricultural Company, which forced the price of stock to 
an artificial height. A three years’ drought, following what Or. Ijang 
calls the sheep and cattle mania,” brought on the era of depression, 
which occasioned a lamentable sacrifice of property. 'I'lie era of drought 
was the years 1827, 1828, and 1821). The libel era commenced with 
the oft-told tale of the punishment of Sudds and Thompson, two privates 
of the 57th regiment, who committed a felony for the express purpose of 
exchanging the situation of soldiers for the more preferable one of convicts, 
and whom the Governor, exercising the plenitude of his authority, took from 
the civil power, and punished in an unusual manner, by placing iron collars, 
with projecting spikes, on their necks, and chains on their legs. The 
object was a legitimate one, to deter others from so dangerous a course by 
severe example; but the measure was illegal as well as impolitic, and one 
of the men. Sudds, labouring at the time under an affection of the liver, 
though this was not known to General Darling, died. The opjiosition press, 
led by Dr. VVardcll, a colonial barrister, launched its invectives at the Gover- 
nor for this alleged crime, and the ill-judged course pursued by the Govern- 
ment paper exasperated the opposition. From this time, the administration 
of General Darling sunk deeper and deeper into odium, and his want of 
tact and dexterity in dealing with his opponents, whom he endeavoured to 
crush by the weight of power, gave them manifest advantages over him. 
In another twenty years, it is probable that Governor Darling’s merits will 
appear more prominent, and his errors less obtrusive. His administration had 
great impediments to struggle with, and what he did for the colony, parti- 
cularly in the prosecution of interior discovery, in local improvements, and 
in the correction of abuses, entitles him to be considered its benefactor. 

His successor, the pre.sent Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, who arrived 
in 1831, has, latterl}', with the aid of a Legislative Council, effected 
much good. His admini.stration has been characterised by vigour and 
firmness, but has not been distinguished by any peculiar quality. In most 
of his acts. Dr. Lang says, he has been rather passive than active, doing 
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merely what the progressive advancement of the colony and the state of its 
anomalous society rendered necessary to be done. These acts, however, 
have produced an important effect upon the interests of the colonists. % The 
laws passed by him have restrained the power of magistrates over convicts, 
regulated the assignment of these persons, and declared emancipists posses- 
sing certain property qualified to serve on criminal juries, a measure res- 
pecting which opinion is much divided. 

Such is an outline of Dr. Lang's history of the various governments of 
New South Wales ; it is, probably, in the aggregate, fair and candid/j The 
reflection cannot but obtrude itself, that, amongst the difficulties with which 
this fine colony has had to struggle, an injudicious selection of local rulers 
has been a grave one. A convict settlement, indeed, presents nothing to 
allure a man of rank, and its harassing cares plant many a thorn in the 
pillow of an indolent man; yet it is not without attractions to one who 
oesires scope for ambitjon of a purely patriotic character. Had the Home 
(jrovernment, which was not embtirrassed in its choice by political influence, 
as in filling more desirable posts, exercised a moderate degree of discern- 
ment, it might have employed and rewarded suilable talents; and, although 
the population, agriculture, and trade of the colony might not thereby have 
passed its present limits, or its public or private buildings have multiplied, 
the elements of its society might have been materially different. 

'J'he only other part of his work which we think it necessary to touch 
upon, is that wherein he treats of the advantages which New South Wales 
holds out to emigrants. We shall let Dr. Lang speak on this point for 
himself: 

There are many respectable familie.s in the mother-country possessing pro- 
perty to the amount of £2,000 to £5,000, but having no means of providing 
for the settlement of their children, and having nothing else to depend on for 
the future than the small income now derivable in Great Britain from properly 
of that amount. To such families, New South Wales presents a most eligible 
prospect for effecting a comfortable settlement. With a comparatively small 
portion of their capital, they could purchase a farm of moderate extent, partially 
improved, in one of the settled districts of the colony, where, in all likeli- 
hood, they would find respectable and agreeable society in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and be surrounded with the comforts and appliances of civilisa- 
tion. A farm, or small estate, of the kind I have just mentioned, would fur- 
nish a respectable family with all the necessaries and with many of the com- 
forts of life. If they chose to embark largely in sheep-farming or in grazing 
speculations, they could either purchase or rent a tract of land from the 
Government in the distant interior, where their sheep and cattle could range 
in safety under the charge of a hired overseer, at the distance of two, or even 
three hundred miles : but if they chose rather to lend out the remainder of 
their capital at interest, they could obtain at least ten per cent, with the 
utmost facility, on security as good as any in England. 

Fifteen hundred pounds will in all likelihood be sufficient to land the whole 
family in the colony, and purchase a partially improved farm or estate, with a 
good house on it, in a settled part of the country, and within a moderate dis- 
tance of Sydney ; on which, without any farther outlay of capital, they may 
i'iAi«/.iyoMr«.N.JS.VoL,24,No.94. T 
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obtain all the necessaries and many even of the luxuries of life, and which will 
afford, moreover, suitable and sufficient employment for the most active mind. 
Two thousand pounds of their capital invested, at ten per cent, interest, will 
afford them a yearly return equal to their whole income in England, while the 
remainder, if invested judiciously in cattle or in sheep-farming, will in all 
likelihood yield them from twenty to fifty per cent, interest. Thej circum- 
stances of the emigrants will, therefore, be materially changed for the better, 
and they will accordingly live in a style somewhat conformable to their larger 
income. But others will be benefited by this change, as well as the emigrants 
themselves ; for they will no longer be content with the limited supply of Bir- 
mingham and Leeds manufactures that they found sufficient in the west of 
England, and they will consequently be much better customers than they were 
before to the Birmingham and Leeds manufacturers ; whose workmen will of 
course be better employed, better clothed, better lodged, and better fed, than 
they were previously to their emigration. They could scarce afford to keep a 
riding- horse in England; they can now keep a carriage, and of couise give 
employment to the various classes of persons that are engaged in the manu- 
facture of saddlery and of coach-furniture in the mother-country. They now 
buy tea by the chest, and sugar by the ton, for their large farm establishment ; 
and the classes of merchants, shipowners, and mariners arc on that account, 
as well as in consequence of their greatly increased consumption of British 
goods, benefited by their emigration to a much greater amount than they 
would have been by their remaining at home. Nor is that benefit merely indi- 
rect; for a family of moderate capital, commencing sheep-farming in the 
colony, will not have been long resident in New South Wales, before they will 
be in the way of receiving visits of business from the shipmasters that frequent 
the port of Sydney, offering to carry home their wool or other colonial pro- 
duce to London. 

As a member of society, the capitalist of £200 per annum, living in retire- 
ment in England, is of comparatively little weight in the scale. In New South 
Wales he becomes an important, and, if he chooses, a highly influential per- 
sonage. He is able, in some measure, to give the tone to society in his own 
neighbourhood. To those who are returning, though irresolutely, from the 
paths of vice, his encouragement gives firmness and resolution, while his vir- 
tuous example drives immorality into the shade. If he has the inclination, he 
has ample mcan^ of pursuing plans of benevolence and philanthropy : if he 
has the spirit, he can even erect an altar in his own vicinity, and cause many 
to follow him to the sanctuary of God. His advice is asked and taken in 
matters of government and legislation, and his name is perhaps honourably 
enrolled in the annals of an empire. 

There are other points in the work to which, if we had sufficient .space, 
we should desire to refer, and many amusing sketches, which would relieve 
the dry statistical details. On the whole, we have been pleased with Dr. 
Lang's work, though it is not without defects, and perhaps egotism is too 
obvious. We are glad to see that he has expunged in this edition a pas- 
sage (vol. i. p. 233) with reference to “a law-officer of the Crown in the 
colony " in the last (vol. i. p. 182), which was not creditable to him. 
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HISTORICAL TALES OF THE RAJPOOTS. 

No. II. —Story of PertapSino and Hurnat. 

OuDEY Sing ruled at Bhalotra, on the Loony river ; Oudcy Sing was 
ruler, b*t his younger brother, Pertap, was a mine of all the Rajpoot 
virtues.” They had great affection for each other. Two hundred villages 
were under Oudey’s' sway; and Pertap was his brother’s foujdar, and had 
two small villages for his own support. Two hundred and fifty horsemen fol- 
lowed him, all men of ajiproved valour, and of good family, and for each 
he cherished great esteem, which was reciprocally felt. Daily dinner for 
the whole was dressed before Pertap’s wife, of Rajawut tribe, who allotted 
each platter according to the rank of the individual, and which was sent out 
to them by her female domestics, or ^olees. The children of all these fol- 
lowers were so caressed and taken care of by her, that the father of each 
would have esteemed !t glory t(\ give up his head, should Pertap's cause 
require it. Some of them occasionally suggested to him, how slenderly 
he was provided for, having but two diminutive hamlets, whilst his elder 
brother had vast estates ; but he heeded them not. 

One day, by accident, he passed through Sindrie, which was one of the 
Thala villages of his brother. The ryots, thinking they could not pay too 
much honour to their master’s brother, provided him an entertainment con- 
sisting of all that the village could afford. The chiefs took the opportunity 
again insidiously to remark that his brother, the Rawul, did not give a vil- 
lage like that for his support. Some talked in this strain; but 8oorut(Soorto) 
Khutehy jumped up from the hall, and leaping down, .struck his spear into 
the ground, saying, This is my government; here will I stay.” But 
Pertap 8ing said, This will never do ; bring not the .sin of llaramkhoree 
on my head ; for to this day, such has never happened in our hou.se. Be- 
sides,” added he, “ my wife is in Jc.ssole.” But they replied, ‘‘ Who will 
touch vour wife? she is daughter to the Rawul.” Seeing them all of one 
mind, he called Tuj Pal .Jetty, and desired him to choose a lucky hour for 
taking possession, and sending for his train. The Jetty replied, that such 
conduct was culpable ; but he took the proper time, and Futteh Chund 
Banya coming to present him a nuzzerana^ he W'as made his man of busi- 
ness. The patels and putwarries now appeared, and made their homage and 
offerings ; and the matter becoming public, he set about erecting a fort. 

The Rawul despatched a message to his brother, saying he had disgraced 
his ancestry ; but Pertap replied that, in lieu of one village, he might have 
Rs. 50,000 of land-rent from his estates; but his affection would not let 
him proceed against his brother, who, in three years, added Rs. 80,000 of 
territory to Sindrie, and increased his train to one thousand “ sons of Raj- 
poots.” He was at the extremity of three kingdoms; he took portions from 
each, but especially from Jessulmere. 

The Bhatti chief Bagwunt had thirteen sons, each of whom created a 
sirrud (hamlet), with a kotucy Or fortified house, of a few Bheel huts. One 
of the sons was called Hurnat, who plundered a caravan crossing the desert 
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of two lacs, with which he built a fort. The ditch was of Tstohe and 
mortar, thirty-two cubits broad, and twenty-one deep, with a kind of bridge 
of planks, which he drew in at pleasure. Hurnat plundered for one hundred 
coss, in every direction ; but it was in disguise, and alone, and on camels, 
of which he had two of such extraordinary speed, that it brought \^^ater into 
the eyes of inexperienced riders. All disguises he knew, nor could it ever 
be discovered that Hurnat was the plunderer. He had twelve horses of great 
value, and these he fed at others* cost. 

At the village of Kaloona, in Pergunnah Jytaun, dwelt a charun and a 
bhat, who cultivated the ground conjointly, but nothing sprung up ; where- 
upon, Sootan, the charun, said to the bhat, that Hurnat, the Bhatti, plun- 
dered the country; and proposed to go to him. Packing up some provi- 
sions, they set out, and begged their way to Sindrie. Here they arrived in 
the afternoon; the (opiate) vessel was tilled, and the googri* prepared. 
Pertap Sing was in the midst of his five hundred* Rajpoots ; shield was 
clashing against shield when the charun 'and bhat pronounced their bles- 
sing. *rhe bard sang a stave, and was invited to take his ?//??/. The charun 
said : “ I have heard the praise of thy father; that he gave horses to charuns 
and bhats, as well as clothes and good cheer ; and what I heard of him, 
that do I expect from thee." Pertap replied, “Not even a goat: umlj 
bread, and lodging for two dajs, and a couple of rupees when you depart, 
is all you will have from me.*' On this, the charun significantly said, “Give 
me a person who will shew us the road to Hurnat ofSirrud;” when a Raj- 
poot began to banter the charun : — “ A)c,*’ says he, “goto Hurnat; he 
gives horses and raiment to charuns and bhats.” But he had a messenger 
only as far as the frontier. 

He reached Sirriid, and saw only five huts, and a Sami seated near a fire. 
He asked when Hurnat could be seen, and the anchorite replied, “ in the 
afternoon, in yonder bastion.” He waited patiently, when a boy appeared 
with a hookah in hand, and a blanket, which he spread on the ground. 
Hurnat soon came, and took his seat, and the charun bellowed his soobraj\ 
or blessing, across the ditch. He said he had come from Kaloona to see 
him, alone, hearing of his munificence, and that in his way he had halted at 
Sindrie, when he heard Pertap Sing say, “ he would one day or other plun- 
der the Sirrud.” Hurnat supposed the charun had come as a spy; he gave 
him a trifle, and turned him away. 

The charun returned to Sindrie, and on entering, encountered one of 
Pertap’s Rajpoots, who began to joke the charun, knowing beforehand that 
his errand would be fruitless. But the latter, though disappointed, was only 
the more bent on sowing mischief. He replied, that Hurnat had given them 
bills for one hundred rupees each, and some cash for road expenses; but, 
as a friend to the chief of Sindrie, he could not conceal the fact, that Hur- 
nat had declared “ he would one day carry the prince of Sindrie to his fort 
for ransom.” 

A few days after, a summons came for Rawul Pertap to go to Jodpoor. 

* A sort of porridge, half gram, half wheat, eaten after the uml. 
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On going, he took aside his man of business, Futtch Chund, and told him, 
if he allowed any « camel riders to enter Sindrie, he would make him his 
bitter foe. Pertap repaired to Jodpoor, and the banya was very vigilant, 
writing continually to Jodpoor, desiring Pcitnp to be quite at case. 

Oned^y, Hurnat disguised himself as a Mindwarra bahora (or money- 
lender), with a long dhoiee^ and turban of a peculiar kind, his sword rolled 
up like cloth in a leather bag, and came to Sindrie on an elephant. lie 
was stopped at the gate, and reported to Futteh Chund, who ordered him 
off; but the Rajpoots at the gate said, ^‘VVhy forbid muhuts to enter?" 
and he was accordingly admitted. 

The banya had two children ; they begged him to let them go to a gar- 
den outside, to pluck the heads of mukhee^ to eat; he at first refused, but 
as they cried, he gave his consent. Hurnat’s spy, who was the Sami, came 
and whispered his master regarding the children. He got ready his camel, 
and leading him out of •the town, and about two hundred yards beyond it, 
saw them returning. The spy gave him the signal, and withdrew when he 
got near. He made the camel he down, and pretended to be doing some- 
thing with its saddle. When the children came close, with their conductor, 
he begged the latter to put his foot on the camel’s knee while he mounted. 
One of the children came close also ; his conductor told him to remove fur- 
ther otF, but Hurnat encouraged him to approach; and when he came within 
reach, he seized him by the arm, and sprang with him on his camel. The 
bhojah (conductor) gave the alarm ; the banya was afflicted for his son, 
but more at the dishonour his master would feel at the affront offered to 
Sindrie, He pursued the thief several coss, but could not even got sight of 
Hurnat, who conveyed the child to his fort, and delivered him to his wife, 
enjoining her to tend it more carefully than her own. 

In a few days the account reached Jodpoor, and Pertap wrote from 
thence that he would put his minister to death if he offered a rupee for the 
child’s ransom ; that he would soon be there, and if he did not level the 
robber’s fort and scatter every stone over the plain, five coss from the spot 
where it then stood, he w’ould renounce the name of Rajpoot. 

Three months had passed, when Hurnat said, “If this is the way Pertap 
shows his courage, 1 will pinch him till he feel it from the toe-nail to his 
brain; I must die one day, and I will leave a name behind me; besides, 
this life is a tedious one.’’ Shortly after, with another Rajpoot, he again 
visited Sindrie, and alighted at a garden, where a bhooe was lying half 
drunk. He said, “ You had better not stay here, for the Rawul has given 
orders to seize all riders on camels. Hurnat bribed him with four rupees; 
the bhooe was pleased; when Hurnat said: “1 am Hurnat the runner; 

I will give you the .same sum every visit.” He told him to take care of his 
camel, and that he would return at sunset. The other Rajpoot did not like 
the risk, and told him “ he was thrusting his hand into the snake's hole.” 
Hurnat said, “Stay with the camel, and if 1 join you not in the morning, 
mount it and away ; a thousand horse will not overtake you. When night 
set in, he went to Sindrie, descended the ditch immediately under the 
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rawula (women’s apartments), ascended an assapalu tree, and hid himself 
in its thick branches. The Rajawutni was, as usual, serving out the meals 
of her husband’s retainers, when it began to rain furiously, and continued 
for three hours. H uniat’s frame was exhausted with cold, and being an 
opium-eater, he fainted, and his sword and shield dropped dow^. The 
Rajawutni had put her children to sleep after their rice and milk, and was 
proceeding to her own sleeping-apartment, with her sword and shield, while 
her damsels attended with lights, when a flash of lightning exposed Hurnat’s 
leg to one of the damsels, who screamed aloud, declaring what she had seen. 
The Rajawutni exclaimed, she would out her tongue out if she repeated the 
scream ; that there was no reason to fear, as treble guards surrounded the 
place, and desired her to go and look. Rut the damsel was afraid ; on which 
the Rajawutni went herself, when she beheld, indeed, a man clinging to the 
tree, but insensible. She called, but he made no reply ; when with the hilt 
of her sword she struck him two or three blows, bufc he felt it not : on this, 
she made her damsels carry him into the hall, and lay him on a quilt, and 
throw another very heavy one over him, whilst another kindled a large tire. 
The heat revived him ; the Rajawutni prepared the uinl, and made the 
damsel give it him. This and the heat made him stretch his limbs, and 
opening his eyes, he saw the Rajawutni armed; he said to himself, “Hurnat, 
>ou are caught at last.” The Rajawutni demanded who he was, and desired 
him to answer truly, or she would slay him. ‘‘ Mother,” he replied ‘‘ I am 
Hurnat Sing, the man who seized your banya’s son. This is well,” she 
rejoined; “but what brought you here?” Whereupon ho told her his pro- 
ject; “ but, mother,” said he, “you owe much to the rain, or I would have 
astonished you.” 

The Rajawutni now began to reflect on her perilous situation ; that, as a 
woman, the world would entertain notions prejudicial to her honour. So 
thinking, she gave Hurnat his sword and shield, saying, “Cut-throat, come 
not here again. I am a woman, and desire not your life; but on a second 
visit, it will be forfeited. Should I now give the alarm, your death is 
certain — for men dwell here:” adding, sarcastically, that her husband’s 
absence was not the time for such exploits. Hurnat said he w-ould pay 
another visit when he returned. 

In the morning, when the cattle were going out, and the grinders of 
meal were on their way to the mills, they got Hurnat out of Sindrie. He 
related his adventure to his companion. “Well,” said he; “ >ou may 
sleep in the lion’s den, if you like it; but may I die the death of a dog if 1 
ever accompany you in these mad expeditions again.” Hurnat upbraided 
him for his cowardice, and thus conversing they reached the Sirrud. 

After a long detention at Jodpore, the Raja at last gave Pertap leave to 
fiturn, making him gift‘j, and offered him guns and troops, which he refused. 
He desired a feast might be prepared three coss from Sindrie. The feast 
was ready, and all the chiefs and ryots met their master; but he was dis- 
pleased with his minister, Futtch (ffiuiid, to whom he would not speak : but 
tlie Rajpoots took all the blame upon themselves. At the close of the feast. 
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having carried a part for his household, towards evening he departed. All 
was happy. He went to the female apartments, where his aunt told him to 
take repose ; the Rajawutni gave him wine to refresh him after the fatigues 
of the journey ; and both fell asleep. 

Hurnat had accounts of all that was going on, and contrived to enter 
the tent with the retinue. Hiding himself in the ioolsee khana^ at midnight, 
he Ventured forth to look abroad. All was hushed. On he went to the 
Rawul’s apartment, and found him and his wife immersed in sleep. Pertap’s 
dagger was lying by him, and from its case Hurnat took out the scissars, and 
cut off a whisker, and the minduliy or side-lock, of the Rajawutni’s fore- 
head. Putting both in his turban, and replacing the scissars in the dagger- 
case, he returned to his post in the toolsce khana. 

Towards morning, when the children and cows were going forth to the 
fields, he mixed with the crowd, and got out. Thcncc he went to the 
bhooe’s garden, and prepared his opium. His companion advised him not 
to delay; but he replied, Is noWhe camel at hand ?" 

Morning had nearly broke; his adviser again pressed him to depart, 
saying, You are every one's foe, and this hccdlcssness will be } our ruin." 

Let it come," said Hurnat; ‘^1 am a Rajpoot!" Replenishing his 
hookah, both got on the camel, which, as they chatted together, was suffered 
to take its own way. Hurnat was delighted with the issue of his adven» 
ture, and exhibited the lock and whisker to his companion. ‘^This," said 
he, was the game I came after on this occasion ; I told the Rajawutm 
before, that I would sec her again when her husband returned ; and 
Samadevi* enabled me to keep my word." His companion said, ‘‘I ad- 
mire your courage ; but thus to *■ tic a feud ’ {hen handnd) with such a foe 
as Pertap is rash ; for you have w'okc a sleeping lion ; so be upon your 
guard." 

When the Rawul awoke, he put his hand to his whisker — it was gone ! 
Por very shame, he wrapped his turban round his head, whilst his frame 
shook with rage. The Rajawutni awoke, and anxiously iiujuircd why he 
tied his scarf round his head. Looking at her forehead, he saw the love- 
lock was gone ; he said nothing, but handed her a looking-glass. At once 
she divined the author of her misfortune. Folding her hands, she ex- 
claimed, I am weak; kill me, I am yours; my father and mother made 
me yours." She then related her adventure with Hurnat, and aflirmed 
that this was also his doing. Pertap called her kooti ca-rand, and had a 
mind to put her to death; but she was a woman. “To you," .said he, 
“ this is a trifling affair; but to me a serious one; I abjure food, water, 
and opium." Chutter-bliooj, his fo.stcr-brothcr {dhahae), was entering, 
but was forbid. The Rajawutni said, “ Let him enter; he is one of the 
family." He was told of the disgrace; but he remarked, that it wa.s,^ 
brahmin’s death to die of hunger, and not fit for a warrior ; and bid Pertap 
take his opium, and swear he would have revenge. The Rawul said : “ I hail 
made myself, by small degrees, a name, but it has vanished like the dew- 

* Tutelary goddes-s of the Bhatti tribe. 
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drop of the morning. To survive disgrace is not my faith; but I will try 
revenge." The dhabac said, Remain quiet, and when I send for you, 
hasten to me." The foster-brother disguised himself as a gossen, took 
some gold and silver, and a jogie kanfarri with him, instructed him in his 
part, and they departed together for Sirrud. The dhabae took up his abode 
with the Sami, while his companion went to the Patel. He sai^ he came 
from Raen, in Mairta. The dhabac was well versed in talcs and poetry, 
and could sing the loves of Krishna and Rookmani in so tender a manner 
as to draw tears from female eyes. 

Hurnat came out as usual to his bastion, spreading his blanket to sit on. 
The Sami told him of his guest, and what a delightful companion he was. 
Ilurnat said he would come and spread his blanket near him. The dhabae 
wa^^ so well disguised, that Hurnat suspected nothing; but was delighted 
with him, and sent to the Patel to keep him “ at his gate," and give him 
whatever he required. He soon entertained the wljolc village by his songs 
of the rnariiage of Krishna and Rookmaifi ; and, amongst others, Hurriat's 
mother, who placed her grandchild w ith the disguised Sami. Thus it went 
on ; by degrees, he was admitted to the gate of the fort, to teach Hurnat’s 
child, and by his songs and stories, he made the minds of the Rajpoots of 
the gate his own." He preached to the women; he talked to them of their 
sins; and nothing but (he Bagatji was spoken or thought of. 

Hurnat had erected a pavilion on the top of the rampart, where, with 
his wife, he slept at night and ate in the day. The Dewali came; the 
Rajpoots for the 13th, 14th, and 15th, had their tents at the Patel’s, and 
leave to go to their wives at night. At the Patel’s gate, Hurnat’s wife, 
and the wives of the thakoors had their feast apart, and partook of wine 
and majoonu The dhabae despatched the kanfarri to the Rawul, to say 
‘Hhe time was come;’’ and pointed out a circuitous route, desiring him to 
take shelter at dark at the miissan (where bodies are burnt), under the 
khir andy/i<^/ trees; for that “ the keys were in his hands." The kanfarri 
delivered his message, and rapidly returned to the dhabae, that he might 
not be missed. 

The dliabae now felt so much anxiety, that his heart beat violently, and 
he sent the kanfarri to the mussan, to see if the party had arrived ; but 
going through the village, he found that the wife of DaAd Pinariah, a 
cotton beater, had that day died, and was going to be buried. He hastened 
to inform the Rawul, who concealed himself behind a high bank, till the 
Pinariah buried his wife. 

The wife of Hurnat, and all the chiefs’ wives, were immured in Daroo; 
and about nine o’clock, Hurnat went to the tent, and the Rajpoots to their 
wives. The dhabae sent to the kanfarri to hasten the Rawul, with his two 
hundred followers. 

Pertap ordered that the body of the Pinariah’s wife should be exhumed, 
and his ^olas put her into a sack. The dhabae was at the gate, which he 
opened. The tent was unguarded, and Hurnat and the Thakoorani were 
both lying asleep stupified with opium. The Rawul ordered that the 
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Thakoorani should be gently raised, so as not to awaken her, and the 
dead body of the cotton-cleaner’s wife be deposited by the side of the 
valiant Hu mat. 

The Thakoorani was carried off by twelve Rajpoots. The motion made 
her open her eyes, when the Rawul showed his dagger, and declared he 
would slay her if she uttered a word. She quaked, but was silent, being 
quite terrified, as she said to herself, ‘‘ What can this mean ? But a few 
minutes ago, I was drinking uml pance^ and laid down to sleep beside my 
husband ! What are these strange faces ?” One proposed to carry off 
Futtch’s child ; but the Rawul said that was not the time. 

Meanwhile, Pertap had collected all the combustibles about the place, 
and strewed them round where Ilurnat was sleeping. He tied the dead 
body firmly to the bed, and, descending with his prize, he desired the 
dhabae, as soon as he got outside, to fire the combustibles and the bunga- 
low. The Rawul placed the Thakoorani on horseback, and took the road 
to Sindrie, when fire ^as set tq the grass. Hurnat awoke, and found 
himself surrounded by flame — bungalow, bed, all was in a blaze. 'Fhero 
were none to afford aid, for they were stupified with opium. Hurnat 
exclaimed, Save the Thakoorani !” But he was scarcely able to save 
himself — all was consumed ! 

Grief subdued the heart of Hurnat; he left off‘ plundering, and cele- 
brated the dooadaS) or twelfth day of his wife’s supposed death, with the 
usual rites, and concluded by sending the bones of the cotton-beater's wife, 
with great solemnity, to the Ganges. 

The Rawul reached Sindrie in safety, and placed llurnat's wife with 
his own, desiring her to consider the new-comer as a daughter. Two 
months elapsed, when Pertap sent a charunto I lurnat with his compliments, 
and to say that, as ‘‘ his house had fled” {i.e. his wife had died), he made 
an offer of his friendship, and would give him in marriage his uncle’s 
daughter. Hurnat was highly pleased with the message, and made the 
charun presents. But he said, “ I am now forty years old ; why should I 
again marry ?” Ilis chiefs, however, persuaded him to go, and to take the 
minister’s child along with him ; and he prepared to “break the toorun” 
The banner was raised in Sirrud ; the bridegroom went to each house, and 
received a coco-nut and a rupee from each, and the mistress of each house 
marked the tiluc on his forehead. The astrologer was sent for, who fixed 
upon a lucky hour, and Ilurnat departed for Sindrie. 

He reached the Rawul’a castle, and Pertap commanded his wife to 
“anoint her daughter with oil;” when the wife of Hurnat begged that 
her honour might be safe, or she would poignard herself. The Rajawutni 
said, “My husband must have his whim ; jou must submit, but 1 will pre- 
vent the knot being tied.” 

Nothing was heard but sounds of joy ; Hurnat had brought five hundred 
of his relations, and the Rawul had assembled his kin. The bride’s 
approach was announced, and Hurnat advanced to the apartment where 
Asiat, yoKr;?. N.S. Vol. 24. No.y 1. U 
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she was with the priest. “ Despatch," exclaimed the Rawul, for the 
fortunate hour is at hand." The child of Futteh Sing was at this time 
delivered up, the Rawul politely remarking, that ‘‘He had been as safe at 
Sirrud as any where else." Hurnat reached the ioorun ; the damsels 
above threw the chaon* in his eyes ; the Rawul shouting, “ Bring in the 
bride !" His wife now entreated him, for God’s sake, not to take) her out- 
side; observing, that he had carried the jest far enough. The Rawul told 
the damsels from Sirrud to go to the bride. Astonished, they exclaimed, “Is 
this our mistress, or is it her ghost ?" Hurnat was speechless with surprise. 
“ Have I not often told you," said his wife, at length, “that you were 
not the only Rajpoot on the earth ?" And then she related the whole 
occurrence; of her abduction, the substitution of the dead body for her 
own, and the kindness of the Rawul. Stung with mortification, Hurnat 
was about to stab himself, but was prevented, and his wife exclaimed that 
she had been treated like a daughter, and that he had no reason to seek 
death. All was now festivity and mirth ; and the Rawul said, since he 
had adopted his wife as his daughter, he settled Rs. 2,000 a year on her, 
and now none would dare to jest with Hurnat. But still the story went 
abroad; the trick played upon Hurnat was told in every village; his dupery 
became a bye-word, whilst the Rawul’s retaliation was heard with delight. 

As long as the Rawul lived, Hurnat cherished his friendship, and was 
received as one of his own Rajpoots. Such a warrior was Pertap — the 
storehouse of wisdom ! 

• Flour of hajne. 


SONNET 

(From ih§ Italian of Parini). 

0, gentle sleep ! that do.st, on footsteps light, 

Through darkness gliding, wave thy noiseless wing, 
And o’er tired, woe-worn mortals hovering, 

In varied and quick-changing forms art dight ; 

Speed where my Phillis, all secure of night, 

On downy couch thy silken fetters bind, 

And paint an image on her passive mind. 

Sore woe-begone, and moving to the sight : 

And be my likeness in that shade defined 
So true to life, and such my cheek’s pale hue. 

That pity in her heart may entrance find. 

Grant, gentle .sleep, the boon for which I sue ; 

Then at thy shrine, of drowsy poppies twined, 

Two garlands will I offer, moist with dew. 

F. 
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life of the FATIMITE CALIPH MOEZZ-LI-DIN-ALLAII. 

BY M. QIJATREMEKE. 

(Continued from p. 85.) 

The e^jnuch Kafur died in the month of Jumadi L, A.H. 357, leaving the 
sovereignty to Abtilfawaris-Ahmed, son of Ali and grandson of Ikhshid, who 
was only eleven years of age. As the young prince was incapable of ruling 
by himself, the army elected as regent Hosayn ben-Abd-allah ben-Tagaj, cousin 
to the young amir by the father’s side. Hosayn was prince of the city of 
Ramlah, and is more than once praised by the poet Motanebbi. It was deter- 
mined that his name should be pronounced in the prayers, immediately after 
that of Abulfawaris-Ahmed. The civil administration was confided to the 
vizir Abulfadl-Jafar beu-Forat, and the command of the army to Shemul- 
Ikhshidi. Jafar soon rendered himself unpopular by his tyranny and oppres- 
sion : he caused a vast number of inhabitants of Egypt to be arrested, and 
extorted from them cor^idcrablc sums. Amongst the victims of his cupidity 
was, besides yacub ben-Keles, of ifhom I shall speak presently, the Christian 
Ibrahim ben-Merwan, who had been secretary to Unujur, and Ali ben-Ikhshid, 
whom he arrested and condemned to pay ten thousand pieces of gold. 

Instead of exerting himself to calm the discontent he had so imprudently 
excited, Jafar seems to have been anxious to augment it. In a short time, the 
troops rose against him ; and all Egypt was plunged into disorder. The Turks 
attached to the family of Ikhshidi and to Kafur mutinied, and claimed exor- 
bitant sums, which it was impossible to pay them. They opposed the receipt 
of the duties which those persons were bound to advance who had farmed 
the different districts of Egypt. Not content with this, they took arms against 
the vizir, pillaged his house and those of his chief p'artizans; some went so 
far as to write to Moe^z, inviting him to send an army into Egypt, engaging to 
promote his object by every means in their power. 

Meanwhile, Hosayn, who was in Syria, having been forced to fly before the 
Karmathians, and to surrender that province to them, returned to Egypt, 
where he married Fatima, daughter of his uncle Tagaj, and took possession 
of the entire authority. In consequence of the complaints of the army against 
Jafar ben-Forat, he arrested the vizir, who was, by his order, put to the tor- 
ture, and condemned to pay considerable sums, Hosayn governed Egypt for 
three months. He raised to the rank of vizir his secretary, Hosayn ben-Jabar- 
Zenjani ; but soon after, he set Jafar ben-Forat at liberty, and entrusted 
him once more with the administration. Ahmed ben-AIi, the reputed sove- 
reign of Egypt, had but the name, exercising no part of the authority of ruler. 
Soon after, Hosayn returned into Syria, the beginning of Rabi II., 358. Ac- 
cording to several historian.s, these troubles were not the only calamities with 
which Egypt, at this period, was afflicted ; it was desolated by famine, suc- 
ceeded by a contagious disease, and both carried off, at Fostat and its vicinity, 
600,000 persons, without reckoning the corpses consigned to the river; and' 
many of the inhabitants were reduced to misery, and constrained to emigrate. 
In fact, in the year 356, the increase of the Nile had not exceeded twelve 
cubits and nineteen fingers; and the preceding year, the inundation had not 
reached its ordinary limit. 

Moezz, taking advantage of all these circumstances, prepared seriously an 
expedition against Egypt. In the preceding two years, he had caused wells to 
be dug in the route to Egypt, and palaces to be built in tjic places where ho 
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proposed to halt. He was busied in these preparations, when, on the last 
day of Jamadi IL, couriers from Egypt apprised him of the death of Kafur, 
and the disorders to which that country was a prey. 

He despatched the Slavonian Khasif to the sheiks of the tribe of Kotamah, 
with this message : “ We have resolved, 0 my brethren, to place in the coun- 
try of Kotamah trusty men, who will reside in the midst of you, who will 
receive your alms and the dues from your flocks, and will retain the amount, 
so that, when circumstances call for it, m'c may send for what is placed in the 
hands of these our agents, and have a resource in our exigencies and under- 
takings.” One of the sheikhs, hearing this pretension, answered Khasif 
fiercely ; “ Go tell your master, that, by Allah, we will never consent to such 
a proposal. How dare he require that the Kotamis should submit to pay a 
capitation-tax, and suffer their names to be recorded, as tributaries, on the 
registers of the Chancery, whilst God has so long favoured us with a know- 
ledge of Islam, and so recently we have been bound to you by an indissoluble 
alliance? Our swords are, however, at your disposal, and you may employ 
them in the East or in the West.” Kasif having, on his return, reported this 
reply, the prince caused a number of Kotamis to come to his court. When 
they appeared in his presence, he was on horseback, and asked them, with an 
imposing air, what was the declaration which had been addressed to him in 
their name. The deputies protested that this reply expressed the sentiments 
of their whole nation. “ In truth, O master,” added they, “ men such as we are 
will never consent to pay a capitation-tax, which should be regarded as a fixed 
annual tribute.” Moezz, raising himself in his stirrups, observed to the depu- 
ties ; “ May God abundantly bless you ! You are just what I wished to find 
you. I had no other object but to try you, and to judge what was your dispo- 
sition after my death.” 

Moezz, however, received a visit from a person destined to play a distin- 
guished part in the government of Egypt, and respecting whom it is necessary 
to give some particulars. Abulfaraj-Jacoob ben- Yusuf ben-Keles was a Jew, 
born at Bagdad. Quitting that city, and retiring into Syria, he took up his 
residence in the city of liamlah, where he acted as agent [vakeel) of the mer- 
chants. As he had contracted debts, which he found himself unable to dis- 
charge, he absconded, and proceeded to Egypt, in the time of Kafur-Ikhshidi, 
and entered the service of this prince. He had commercial relations with 
him, and sold him goods, in payment for which he received assignations on 
various villages in Egypt. This circumstance gave him opportunities of tra- 
velling through the country, and acquiring a knowledge of the state of the 
villages. As he united to much acquired knowledge and shrewdness, an intel- 
ligent mind and great capacity, he possessed very extensive information 
res|)ecting whatever concerned the lands in Egypt. When he was asked any 
details respecting the crops of a particular district, the amount of its pro- 
ducts, and its external and internal state, the facts he furnished were always 
most satisfactory. He amassed great wealth, and attained a splendid position. 
Kafur, who highly appreciated his capacity and his talents for government, one 
day remarked, “If this man was a Moslem, be would deserve the post of 
vizir.” This speech, being reported to Yacoob, developed the seeds of ambi- 
tion in him : he took secret instructions in the principles of the Musulman 
religion, and in the month of Shaban, 356, he entered the great mosque of 
Fostat, and uttered the morning |)rayer, whence, escorted by a vast crowd, he 
appeared before Kafur, who caused him to be invested with a robe of honour. 
He returned home with the same cortege^ and received the great functionaries 



who Cftine to offer their congratulations : no one thought himself at liberty to 
dispense with this step. The credit enjoyed by Yacoob excited in the highest 
degree the hatred and jealousy of the vizir Abdlfadl-Jafar ben-Forat, who 
opened all the batteries he could against him, and spread every kind of net * 
and he endeavoured to compel him to pay 4,500 pieces of gold. Yacoob 
quitted Egypt in alarm, and proceeded to the Magreb, in the month of 
Shawal, 357- He arrived at the court of Moezz, who, knowing how to appre- 
ciate his talents and capacity, retained him in his service, and raised him to the 
highest posts. Yacoob urged his new master to undertake the conquest of 
Egypt, which, he said, could not offer many difficulties. 

According to a judicious historian,* a circumstance, frivolous enough in 
itself, contributed materially to discover to Moezz the weakness of the Egyptian 
government, and encouraged him to meditate the conquest of that province, 
by diminishing in his eyes the obstacles which his ambition would have to 
encounter. 

His mother had brought up a young female slave, whom she sent from the 
Magreb into Egypt to l^esold. The agent employed in the transaction exposed 
the girl for sale in the market of Fostat, asking a thousand pieces of gold for 
her. One day, a female in the flower of her age examined the girl, bargained 
for her, and at length purchased her for six hundred pieces of gold. This 
female was the daughter of Ikhshid Mohammed bcn-Tagaj, Having heard the 
young slave spoken of, she wished to see her, took a liking to her, and bought 
her for her owp service. The agent, after executing his commission, returned to 
the Magreb, and related to Moezz what had occurred. The khalif, summon- 
ing the sheikhs, caused the anecdote of the daughter of Ikhshid and the young 
slave girl to be related in their presence, with all the circumstances, and then 
observed : “ Brethren, let us hasten our march to Egypt, without apprehend- 
ing any serious resistance. What can you fear from men so sunk into lan- 
guor, that a female of princely lineage amongst them goes in person to buy a 
slave for her own use ? Such an incident denotes an utter want of spirit, and 
a total absence of precaution. Follow me, therefore, boldly against this effe- 
minate people.” The sheikhs exclaimed that they were all ready to execute 
the khalif s orders without demur ; upon which the prince exhorted them to 
set about preparing instantly : “ For my part,” added he, “ I am determined, 
please God, to undertake this expedition.” 

Having assembled a considerable army for the conquest of Egypt, Moezz 
gave the command of it to Jauher. This general, at first, directed his march 
to Magreb, in order to establish on a firm basis the tranquillity which reigned 
in that vast country. He assembled the Arab tribes who w'ere to accompany 
the expedition, and at the same time, he levied the tribute due from the Ber- 
bers, which amounted to 500,000 pieces of gold. Moezz, though it was winter, 
proceeded to the city of Mahadiah, took a large sum of money from the trea- 
sury of his fathers, and returned immediately to his capital. Jauher arrived 
in that city on the 28th Moharrem, 358 ; but, at the very moment when he 
was about to commence his march to Egypt, he was attacked by a disorder, so 
severe, that his life was despaired of. Moezz visited him frequently, and ob- 
served, “ Surely, this man will not die, for he is destined to conquer Egypt.” 
The prediction was realized ; Jauher recovered, and in obedience to his mas- 
ter’s orders, mustered his army, consisting of more than 100,000 horse, on 
the plains of Rakkabah. They were abundantly supplied with arms and every 
kind of necessaries; money was not spared, or rather was lavished with a 
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magnificence which bordered on prodigality. Makrizi relates that the khalif 
appropriated twenty-four millions of piece/of gold for the war in Egypt, and 
that the whole sum was expended. In fact, Moezz, not content with consign- 
ing to Jauher the wealth he brought away, authorized him to take from the 
treasuries whatever money he might need. All who were employed in the 
expedition received donations, ranging from twenty to one thousand pieces of 
gold, which they expended in the cities of Cairowan and Sabrah, where they 
provided themselves with what they wanted. Jauher took with him one thou- 
sand camels laden with money and arms; he had also a vast number of horses, 
and an immense quantity of stores and provisions. Moezz visited the camp 
daily, conversing privately with his general, and giving him advice as to his 
proceedings. On the day fixed for the march, the prince proceeded to take 
leave of Jauher, who, at the head of the army, standing on foot before the 
khalif on horseback, whispered to and then kissed his hand and the shoe of 
his horse. The khalif then commanded him to mount, and ordered his sons, 
even the heir presumptive to the crown, his brothers, amirs, and all the officers 
of the court, to dismount and walk before Jauher, ip order that he might 
thereby bestow upon him the highest mark of honour which a subject can 
receive. Moezz, turning towards the sheikhs who were to accompany the 
expedition, said: “Though Jauher should inarch by himself, he would effect 
the conquest of Egypt ; you will enter Fostat in your ordinary habits, without 
being called upon to fight ; you will inhabit the ruined palaces of the children 
of Tulun ; you will found a city called Kahirah (Cairo), which will subject the 
whole world.” 

The army departed from Cairowan on the 14th Rabi I,, 3.58. The khalif 
had written to all the governors of cities on the route, enjoining them, when 
they beheld Jauher approach, to dismount, and walk before his horse. The 
person who commanded at Barkah, not liking to pay this mark of humility to 
the general, offered him fifty thousand pieces of gold if he would dispense 
with it; but Jauher rejected the money, and insisted upon the punctual per- 
formance of the prince’s order: the officer was, therefore, constrained to 
submit. 

Just before the army marched from Cairowan, five hundred Berber horse- 
men deserted the camp. Some of the principal men were sent by Jauher to 
induce them to return, but their solicitations were of no avail. Moezz, hear- 
ing this, exclaimed, “ God is too gretit to call the Berbers to our aid.” The 
khalif, at the same time, despatched vessels laden with grain and provisions 
to Egypt, to relieve the people who were suffering under the horrors of 
famine. 

At the first intelligence of the preparations of Moezz and the march of 
Jauher, the inhabitants of Fostat, in concert with the vizir, invited Nahrir 
Souriani, from the city of Ashmuneyn, and entrusted him with the chief com- 
mand; but when they heard that Jauher had entered Egypt, terrified at the 
approach of so formidable a force, they resolved, by advice of the vizir Jafar 
Ebn-Forat, to treat with Jauher for a capitulation, guaranteeing their property 
to all. They requested the sheriff Abu-Jafar Moslem Hosani to take upon 
him the office of negociator, to which he consented, on condition that some 
inhabitants of the city were joined with him. The terms required by Nahrir 
Souriani were, — that he should not be forced to appear before Jauher; that 
he should be put in possession of the city of Ashmuneyn as a fief ; that he 
should have the government of Mecca and Medina, and that he should depart 
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unmediately to fii his residence in the Hejjas. The vizir also placed in the 
hands of the n^ociators a paper containing his proposals. 

The deputies set off on the J9th Rejeb> 350* for the camp of Jauher, who 
had then reached a town called Terujeh, near Alexandria; and the general 
received the envoys with much distinction. Abu Jafar communicated to him 
the despatches of which he was the bearer; the negociation was soon over; 
Jauher granted without discussion all the demands, and sanctioned the terms 
by a formal instrument, addressed to the people of Egypt, wherein, after 
guaranteeing their personal safety and the possession of their property, he 
proceeds, in a magniloquent style, to set forth the benevolent intentions of 
his sovereign, and to invite them to evince their obedience to him, which would 
be their safeguard. “ In causing bis victorious armies to march hither,” he 
observes, ” the prince has no other aim than to defend you, to fight for you, 
who are plundered by enemies. The infidel tyrannizes over you, and hopes 
to rule over your country, and to invade your property, as he has done in 
other parts of the East. My lord and master, the prince of the faithful, has 
anticipated this project, and has marched his warlike and victorious bands to 
repel this foe, and to ^ght for yQU and for all the Musiilrnans of the East, 
who groan beneath oppression, living in perpetual alarm, uttering cries of 
distress, and imploring succour with a loud voice. No one came to their aid 
but this prince, my lord and master, whom their woes have touched with com- 
passion : sleepless and in tears he has bewailed their unhappy lot. He desires 
to restore security to those who are in trouble; to reanimate with joy those 
whom fear has depressed; to reorganize the pilgrimage where terror has 
caused it to full into disuse;” and he concluded with exhorting the people of 
Egypt to submit. After sealing and attesting this document, he clothed the 
deputies with robes of honour, and dismissed them. 

At this moment, confusion and perplexity reigned in the city of Fostat. The 
partisans of the family of Ikhshid and Kafur, as well as a part of the army, 
renounced the pacific intentions they had at first manifested, and were dis- 
posed to take arms in order to repel the enemy : they concealed the valuables 
in their houses, and prepared their tents. Jauher, apprized of these hostile 
demonstrations, expedited his march. 

The sheriff, meanwhile, arrived at Fostat on the 7th of Shaban, with the 
treaty and capitulation. The vizir and the inhabitants of the city, with a 
part of the troops, advanced to meet the negociator, who read to them the 
documents with which he was charged. He exhibited to each the answer to 
the demand he had written, and the promise of the military fiefs, pecuniary 
gratifications or employments which had been granted to him. In the letter 
addressed to the vizir, his title had been given him. The reading produced 
long and animated discussions in the assembly. Nahrir Souriani exclaimed ; 
“The sword alone shall decide between this man and us !” An inhabitant of 
Bagdad, named Ebn Shabah, rose in the mosque, before Friday’s prayer, and 
cried, “ Musulmans, you have at your gates one who has sacked the city of 
Fez, and led captive its population.’* After reviewing all the ills which the 
people of the Magreb had experienced at the hands of Jauher, he added ; 

“ Chase hence this man of little skill, I mean the vizir Jafar; he it is who has 
prepared the ruin of your city and the effusion of your blood, by the mere 
fact of the negociation which he has set on foot with the stranger, the kat/d 
Jauher.” This speech produced a lively impression upon the multitude, who 
declared for the renunciation of the amnesty which had been demanded. 

The sheriff and his companions, on this rupture of the treaty and cxj)lo.8ion 
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of warlike designs on the part of the population of Fostat, forbore to commu- 
nicate the pews to Jauher, lest he might arrest them ; and hastened their 
departure. But scarcely had they commenced their journey, when Jauher, 
learning what had happened, sent after them, and on their being brougiit 
before him, said : “ I hear that your fellow-citizens have broken the treaty 
and recalled their proposals ; return me the writing you received from me.” 
The negociators, in a suppliant and flattering tone, said; “In thes^ circum- 
stances, God will not fail to protect you and give you the victory.” Jauher 
said to the Cadi : “ What think you of the man who, wishing to pass through 
Fostat to fight the infidels and perform the pilgrimage, is refused a passage ? 
Has he a right to force it with arms ?” The Cadi replying in the affirma- 
tive, the general required it to be certified under his signature. 

Meanwhile, the sheriff and his companions returned to the city, but they 
could agree on nothing. Those who were for war chose Nahsir Souriani as 
their general, and prepared for an obstinate resistance. They proceeded to 
the isle of Raudah, and thence to Jizeh bunk, carefully securing the bridges 
which led to Fostat. Jauher, on the other hand, arrived under the walls of 
Jizeh, and gave battle to hi.s enemies on^the 11th l^ftaban. The result was 
merely the capture of some men and horses. The two parties remained some 
time in sight of each other, and had several actions, with various success. 
Jauher, resolving to decamp, advanced towards Moniet-assavadin, and took 
possession of the ford of Monict-shalkan, where he was joined by a corps of 
Egyptian troops, who brought him some boats. As the enemy, posted on the 
opposite bank, prepared to dispute the passage of the river, Jauher, addressing 
one of his generals, named Jafar ben-Fallah, said ; “ It was for a day like this, 
that the Caliph Moezz reserved you ; go, then, exhibit your courage and your 
devotion.” Jafar, throwing off his outer habits, jumped into a boat, whilst his 
troops forded the river by his side. The Egyptians, on the other bank, sus- 
tained the attack with resolution, and neither party would give way. At 
length, after an obstinate and a sanguinary contest, the |)artisans of Ikhshid 
were completely defeated, and most of them were left on the field of battle. 
Those who escaped the carnage saved thein.selves by flight, and sought an 
asylum within the walls of Fostat. But, not thinking themselves safe even 
there, they took all the property they could remove from their dwellings, and 
abandoned the city. Their wives found out the sheriff Abu-Jafar, and conjured 
him to intercede with Jauher, and induce him to ratify the first capitulation 
without alteration. The sheriff wrote to tlie general, congratulating him on 
his victory, and claiming the maintenance of the capitulation. The inhabi- 
tants, anxious for their fate, thronged about the sheriff, impatiently waiting 
for a reply. It came at last, and was as favourable as could be expected. The 
sheriff read it publicly ; it was to this effect ; it acceded to the proposal of 
renewing the amnesty already signed, and authorized the shcriffj in the name 
of the Caliph, to extend its provisions to whom he pleased, and in what man- 
ner he pleased; it declared that the general had directed the vi/ir to seques- 
trate the property of the fugitives until they should submit ; and it required 
that the sheriff should proceed to meet him on the 14th of Shaban, accom- 
panied by the sheriffs, learned men, persons of rank, and peo[)le of the 
adjacent towns. Upon this, Nahrir, Mahsar, Belal, and Yemen Tawil were 
massacred, and their heads presented to Jauher. 

The courier, who bore the capitulation, entered Fostat with a white flng in 
his hand, and went through the streets, proclaiming a coniplcte amnesty, and 
an express prohibition of pillage. This moderation calmed mens’ af>prehen- 
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sions, anJ the shops were open as usual. At the close of the day, Abu-Jafur 
received a letter from Jauher, requiring him to come out to meet the Egyptian 
army on Tuesday, the 17th Ramadan, accompanied by a number of sheriffs, 
learned men, and principal inhabitants. All prepared to execute these orders. 
Oil the day appointed, they proceeded, with the sheriff at their head, to Jizeh, 
where they were received by Jauher, who caused it to be proclaimed by a crier 
that the deputies, except the sheriff and the vizir, should immediately dis- 
mount from their horses. They advanced on foot, one after the other, to 
salute Jauher, who had the sheriff on his right hand and the vizir on his left. 
When this ceremony was over, they continued their march, and entered Postal 
with arms and baggage. 

In the afternoon of the next day, Jauher made his entry, preceded by drun.s 
and standards. He was clothed in a silk robe embroidered with gold, and was 
mounted on a yellow horse, covered with housings of Egyptian cloth. He 
fixed his camp on the spot where the city of Cairo now stands, and lost no 
time in tracing the walls of this capital, and that very night laid the founda- 
tion of the palace. The inhabitaivts of Fostat, after a tranquil night's rest, 
proceeding at break of day to offer their congratulations to Jauher, beheld 
with astonishment the labours executed in so short a space of time. As the 
plan of the walls presented serious defects and irregularities, the general 
appeared dissatisfied with it; hut reflecting that the undertaking had been 
conceived and commanded at the most favourable moment it was possible to 
choose, he determined to adopt it. The entry of the African troops into Fostat 
lasted seven whole da^s. 


[ To be Continued. J 


THE INDIAN NAVY. 

A cOKrtFSPONDCN r (uii officcr in the Indian Nav)) calh our attention to the 
fact, that the armed steamer, recently built at Calcutta, for the suppression 
of piracy in the Eastern Straits, ha.s been placed under the command of n 
civilian. He observes, that when the Bombay Marine was subjected to martial 
law, and its designation was changed to that of the Indian Navy,” its ser- 
vices were extended to all the presidencies, and the suppression of piracy was 
one of its original objects; and that, by transferring the command of one of 
its vessels to a civil officer, who cannot maintain naval discipline so effectually 
as a marine officer, the public interests are prejudiced, as well as the rights of 
the service. 
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ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF BAMUN. 

BY C. MASSON. 

B^mian is situated in one of the Paropamisan valleys, distant abo^t eighty 
or eighty-five miles from Cabul, bearing N. 75 W, The valley is deep, the 
enclosing hills on either side exhibiting, to a greater or less extent, perpendi- 
cular walls of rock, whence their convenience and adaptation for the construc- 
tion of caves. The rock is called Mung^ being a conglomerate of small peb- 
bles, sand, and divers-coloured earth, remarkably compact and hard. The 
length of the valley is about nine or ten miles, in direction from east to west. 
Its breadth is inconsiderable, but greatest at the particular spot in it, pre- 
eminently called Bamian, and where the statues and principal caves are found. 
At this point also the streams of Surkh Dur, and Jui Foladi, by their junc- 
tion, form what is called the river of Bamian, which, flowing eastward down 
the valley, receives at Zohuk the waters of Kalu, aft^r which winding to the 
westward of Irak, Bubulak, Shibr, Bitchilik, (flc., and augmented by their 
rivulets, eventually escapes from the hills, and passing Ghori, falls into the 
river of Kunduz. 

The appellation Bamian may perhaps be equivalent to ‘ high region,’ in con- 
tradistinction to Damian or Daman, the ‘ low region,’ or that at the skirts of 
the hills — * Bdm^ signifies *roof;’ and when it is remembered that Asiatic 
roofs are flat, as are in general the summits of the mountains in this part of 
the country, we are at no loss to account for the name, once probably univer- 
sally applied to it, though now retained by a particular locality ; and when 
we further consider its elevation above the surrounding regions, we may admit 
the figurative and emphatic interpretation of Bdmidn, as afforded by some of 
the inhabitants, who render it the * roof of the universe.* 

The mountains, among which Bamian is situate, are no doubt those desig- 
nated by the Greek historians and geographers Paropamisus, as opposed to 
the true Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kosh, from which they are distinct. The 
term has been cavilled at, but without justice. It was no creation of the 
Greeks, but the native name for the hills; nor need wo doubt this, when we 
find it made up of par and jmm, signifying ‘hill’ and ‘flat.’ Paropdmism 
may therefore be translated ‘ the region of flat summitted hills,’ and is a term 
peculiarly appropriate to the countries on which it was conferred. Knowing 
the etymology of Paropamisus, we learn that of Pamir, the ‘ lord of hills.* 

The principal antiquities of Bamian arc its idols and caves, which have 
manifestly a connexion with each other— the castle of Zohak, so called— and 
the remains of the city and citadel of Ghulglmleh. 

The evidences of Ghulghuleh are numerous and extensive, proving that it 
must have been an important city. Refraining from speculations as to its origin, 
we know from authentic history that it was destroyed by Genghiz Khan in 
1220, A.D. The natives of Bamian have a tradition, that it was re-edified, 
anfl again fell into decay, which is probable, there being many Mohamedan 
tombs referring to it, which have a less antiquity than six centuries, if painted 
glazed tiles to be seen in them were confined to China until the era of Gen- 
ghiz Khan, as supposed by some authors. The most striking of the remains of 
Uhfilghfileh is the citadel or place, the walls of which encompass an isolated 
eminence. 

The fortress of Zoh^k, so called by the natives and by Abul Fazil, occurs at 
the eastern extremity of the valley, where the rivulet of Kalfi fulls into the 
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river of Bami^n. We have not inspected it with sufficient attention to decide 
upon its character, or to venture to advance an opinion on it, which future 
research may controvert; we therefore merely observe that, agreeing with 
Abul Fazil as to its antiquity, we differ both from his notion and that sanc- 
tioned bj' tradition, that it was a place of defence. 

The caves of Bamian are found in 'the cliffs or perpendicular fronts of the 
hills on cither side of the valley, and on the northern side they uninterruptedly 
occur for a distance of six or seven miles. At the spot called Bamian, the ele- 
vation of the cliffs being most considerable, there are found the greater num- 
ber of caves, or samucheSy as called in these countries, congregated as in a 
focus. Among these caves stand in niches the two large idols long known in 
Europe, and between them are two other niches, in one of which are the 
fragments of a former idol, and the other as certainly once contained one. 
Opposite to these, diverging to the south-west, is the valley through which 
flows the rivulet of Jui Foludi, and eastward of the citadel of Gh^lghuleh is 
a valley stretching to the south ; the hills to the north and east of both these 
valleys are also perforated with c^ves, and among those of tlie latter is a large 
idol, inferior only in size to the two superior ones at Bumhin. 

The idols are cut or hewn in the rock, and have been covered with a sur- 
face of cement. They are erect figures, with t'leir hands extended, and 
supporting the folds of drapery with which they have been clothed. Their 
features have been destroyed, by removing one-half of their heads, or as 
far as their lips, leaving the hinder halves with the ears, enormously large, 
appended.# 

The work of mutilation was one of some labour, and having been executed 
with precision, will have been directed by authority, possibly by that of the 
Arabian conquerors. A subsequent and less .systematic mutilation has been 
practised on the idols, by breaking oft' their hands and fracturing their leg.s, 
for the merits of which Jenghiz, Timur, Aurangzeb, and even Timfir Shah 
Duratini, who are all accused, may dispute. 

The idols stand in vast niches formed in the rock, whose sides, on a level 
with the necks of them, have been embellished witli paintings. These consist 
of busts and seated figures, both male and female- The niche of the superior 
idol has on each side a line of twelve female figures, and, what is of great im- 
portance, at its summit, over the idol’.s head, is an inscription, obviously 
intended to unravel the my.stcry. The niche in which stands the second idol 
in importance has no inscription, hut on either side has lines of twelve male 
and female busts, among which is one so valuable, that we need not regret the 
absence of a literal testimony ; over the head of this idol is a painted fill 
length female figure. The niches of the other idols arc also embellished with 
painting.s. 

On either side of the niches are series of stairs, cut in the rock, which con- 
duct to their summits, or to the heads of the idols; each series of steps leads 
to a small square apartment, and these several apartments have been superbly 
decorated with gilding and lapis lazuli. To illumine these passages, apertures 
have been cut through the rock towards the idols. We a.scended to the sum- 
mit of the second idol by the passage on the one side, and walking round the 
hinder part of its head, descended by the steps on the other side. Near the 
summit, or above the lines of paintings, the niches have been widened ; and 
on either side has been formed a takht, or ‘ sofa,’ obviously for the conve- 
oience of sitting upon. The superior idol has or had the same facilities of 
• See a Sketch of them published with Lieut. Burnes’ Description, J. A. S., vol. ii. h6l. 
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accent to the summit, but at the time of our visit the lower caves near it were 
0<^upied by. an unaccommodating Tajik, who had stowed in the passage his 
stock of provender. We could not prevail up^n him, by menace or entreaty, to 
open the path ; and he evasively affirmed that he had never heardof o<te. We 
did not insist with him, relying upon making a further visit, which until now 
has not happened. It is a great point to gain ihq^e^ uj)per sfationsi*, as from 
them may be profitably inspected the paintings. 

Between the legs of the superior idol are entrances conducting into spacious 
apartments surmounted with domes — and there are many other caves at Bamian 
which display the dome or cupola : — these we imagine to have bten jiarticu- 
lariy temples. They, in common with all other caves^ were covered with 
cement, in jlftich the lines of moulding surrounding their circumferences, with 
the ornaments at the summits of the domes, have been formed. The interiors 
of all of them are of a glossy black colour, from the smoke of fires which 
were or hive been kept up in them. Many of the caves at Bamian are remark- 
able for their dimensions, and have other peculiarities in their form and embel- 
lishments. The most curious are found aboye the superior idol, but in anotlier 
cliff rising backward; so that in walking from them to the front or south, we 
reach the edge of the perpendicular wall of rock in which that sculpture is 
carved. In these caves we saw the names written with charcoal of W. Moorcroft, 
W. Trebeck, and G. Gulliric ! They are gained by an ascent a little to tlie left 
or west of the idol. 

There can be little doubt, but that of the vast number of caves which do 
not terminate in cupolas, many were the residences of the priests connected 
with temples ; others may have been the abodes of ascetics or monastic classes; 
and as we find in Afghanistan that the cave is invariably the companion ef the 
sepulchral tumulus, without reference to its nature, or whether it be a tomb 
or cenotaph, we may suppose the majority of the excavations at Bamian to be 
of the same character. When circumstances permitted the erection of a tumu- 
lus, it became necessary to excavate a cave; and we need not be surprised at 
the vast number of caves at Bamian, when we have under our eyes the ruins 
of a large and once flourishing city, or when we consider the spot was a sacred 
one, possibly the most sacred, of the profe.ssors of the then existing religion, 
and whither the dead of the surrounding regions might, from pious motives, 
be carried for deposit. 

The inhabitants, in speaking of the three superior idols, call them the father, 
mother, and son, — presuming the second in consequence to be a female; but 
there is no distinction in the figure to warrant the supposition that its sex 
varies from the others. Of whatever sex the whole maybe, there is little reason 
to doubt but they are of one and the same- 

We visited Bamian under the idea of meeting with Buddhist antiquities, but 
it became evident that they were of another character. The inscription was in 
characters unknown to us, and continued so until we were favoured by the 
alphabets of the Pehlevi and Zend from Mr. Prinsep, when wc ascertained it 
to be a form of Pehlevi. The bust of the king, among the paintings in the niche 
of the second idol, we had found to bear an exact resemblance to the busts on 
a series of coins constantly and numerously found at Beghram, and which we 
called Parthian provisionally; but the characters of the legends on these 
coins were very different from those of the Bamian inscription. At length, 
however, a coin was found of jhe same clas.s, with the cliaracters plainly 
similar; in fact, comprising three of those forming the inscription. We now 
began to suspect we had sufficient evidence to assign the idols of Bamian. 
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Under the idea that the 4necri|)tion might be rendered Nanau, we had ven- 
tured to communicate our suspicions to Mr. Prinsep : should they be con- 
firmed, the idol might be sup||;)8ed to be an image of Diana, or the moon, 
railed by the old Persians NanAia, but we are not yet confident of the reading ; 
and viewing a succession^ of idols, it occurs to reflection, that they may pos- 
sibly commemorate a series of sovereigns, — and this, even if the reading be 
allowed; for we find over the second idol, which has no inscription, a full 
length female figure, which may be Nanaia, and the first idol has no figure, but 
a name in its place. We must confess, from the general appearance of the idols, 
we should si^pose them to represent male personages. 

The coins referred^ to are probably of that description marked by^Colonel 
Tod, when he enumerates among bis collection, “rare ones of a Parthian 
dynasty, unknown to history.” The term Pjirthian may cease tol!)e applicable, 
but we doubt whether the kings commemorated by these coins, and, as we 
suspect, by the idols of Bamian, are unknown to history. We take tliem to be 
the Kianian dynasty, whose records, more or less authentic, are to he found 
in Persian authors; and'whose descendants, if their own accounts be credited, 
still exist in the persons of independent chiefs in Seistan. The Tajiks, so 
numerously dispersed over Afghanistan and Tfirkistan, and no doubt the more 
ancient inhabitants of the countries, represent the nation, in olden time, obe- 
dient to the princes of this dynasty. For a series of ages, in Afghinist/in at 
least, the Tajik authority has been superseded ; and, within memory, the pro- 
prietary rights of the Tajik to the soil have been scrioui’ly infringed by the 
encroachments of the Afghans. He preserves few traces of his origin or 
descent, and as convert to the uncompromising tenets of Islamism, recollects 
with horror that his country was once governed by infidels ; while, os at 
Bamian, he resides, and follows the ordinary occupations of life, in the tem- 
ples, from whence his ancestors, in all due solemnity, invoked the glorious sun 
and dazzling ho.sts of heaven. 

Admitting the evidence upon which wc ascribe the idols of Bamian to the 
princes of the Kianian race, without prejudice to their individual character, 
or whether they be idols of Nanaia and other deities, or statues of sovereigns, 
we naturally turn to consider the possible epoch of their construction; and 
this, if not absolutely to be fixed, is brought within a certain and compara- 
tively recent peiiod, or one subsequent to the destruction of the Greck-Bac- 
trian monarchy This monarchy, as Jiistin testifies, was overthrown by the 
Parthiuns; and the fact is, perhaps, as easily to be credited, as that its subver- 
sion was cflected by the Getm; though it must be allowed, that in support of the 
latter opinion, Strabo is very grave authority, particularly when he enumerates 
the hordes or nations that effected the subversion, the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, 
and Sacarauli. It may be, as Scliefed hints, that both had a hand in it ; but the 
conclusion, by the same learned author, that the Gelse remained in possession, 
may be liable to doubt, if we recognise the Bamian idols to be memorials of 
the Parthian (qy.) conquerors of Bactiia. It is proper, however, to note, that 
about this time, the AZ02 dynasty, whose coins we have, seems entitled to be 
considered ; and if that appellation have any connexion with the name of the 
first of the four Getic hordes, as, we believe, Mr. Prinsep suspects, both 
Justin and Strabo may be reconciled; for, according to every appearance, the 
Azos dynasty originated in the regions bordering on the Indus, towards its 
source. At the same time, it must be rememljjered, that we suggest the possi- 
bility only, that the Bamian idols may refer to the P.irthiun ((jy.) conquerors 
of Bactria. We have remarked, that the year 56 B.C. has been mentioned as 
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the epoch of the construction of the idofs (that will be of the more ancient 
one), and this epoch might coincide with that of the supercession of the 
Greek-Bactrian monarchy; but when this date is quoted as being found in the 
Mahabharat^ either the authority of that work has been carelessly advanced, 
or the work itself must considerably abate its pretensions to the^ antiquity 
conceded to it by some. 

We feel repugnance to renounce old and favourite theories, but they must 
yield to facts. We had plausibly enough given the Greeks in Bactria for suc- 
cessors a race of Getic or Indo-Scythic sovereigns, as we conveniently called 
them ; and we concluded them to be of the Buddhist faith, because we have 
read that such faith was prevalent in Central Asia about the commencement 
of the Christian era. Without deeming it necessary to contest the latter fact, 
in favour orwhich, indeed, some proof may be adduced, we have gradually, 
however, grown sceptical as to that of Buddhist supremacy in these regions ; 
and the term Indo-Scythic has yielded to that of Mithraic, w^hich may safely 
be adopted, as clearly indicating the religion of the ruling powers, while it 
affects not the question of their race or defcent. It may be observed, that the 
later antiquities in Afghanistan and the Panjab, or in the countries along the 
course of the Indus, are apparently mixed Mithraic and Buddhist; nor is it 
improbable that the two systems, if they were really generically distinct ones, 
should have been blended in the limits to which both extended, and were both 
met, — it being considered that Buddhism will have been propagated with viva- 
city, when Mithraism was languishing in decline. 

Our objections to the term Parthian, as applied to the coins provisionally 
so called, and to the princes commemorated by them, and possibly by the idols, 
arise principally from the impossibility of deeming them Arsakian. Under that 
powerful dynasty, which .so long controlled Persia, it is generally understood 
that the worship of Mithra was discouraged; — we know not why it should 
have been, and might ask in return, of what religion besides the Mithraic 
could the Arsakiari motiarchs have been professors ? It may be, that as Par- 
thians, who have been supposed to be of Scytbic origin, they were follower.s 
after the manner of their forefathers, whose rites it is one of the objects of 
the Zendavesta to depreciate and to condemn ; while, with the virulent feelings 
common to sectarians, and in possession of the necessary power to allow their 
exhibition, they might have neglected noocra.sion to discountenance the oppo- 
site rites and observances in vogue with the people of Cyrus; whence may be 
accounted for, during their sway, the neglect of Persepolis and the fire-tem- 
ples of Istakr. The fire-altar never occurs on any of the coins of the Arsakian 
princes, while it is seen on those we su.spect to be referrible to the princes 
commemorated at Barnian. The same emblem, indeed, distinguishes the coins 
of the Sassanian princes of Per.sia, successors in authority to the Arsakian 
line, and who re-kindled the sacred fires throughout the land, which had 
been extinct for centuries — but on their coins, it is always accompanied by 
two guardians or defenders — which are wanting on the coins of our princes; 
and as the more simple may be presumed the more ancient form, we might 
deduce from the circumstance a corroborative proof, that they are prior in 
date to the Sassanian rnonarchs of Persia. Should this view be correct, we 
learn that cotemporaneous with a portion of the Arsakian dynasty, a powerful 
and independent sovereignty existed in Bactriana, whose princes became of 
the orthodox Mithraic faith, or that so lauded in the Zendavesta. It is obvious 
also, that they must have been subsequent to the Greek monarchy; and who 
they were, and whence they came, can only be profitably speculated upon 
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when we become acquainted with the antiquities hidden in the regions north 
of the Indian Caucasus. It is an advantage, however, to possess the knowledge 
of their existence, their coins and memorials, which display alike their language 
and religion. 

The he^ht of the larger idols has been estimated at 120 feet and seventy 
feet. respectively ; the third may be about fifty feet, and the two others were 
thirty-five and twenty-five feet in height. Surveying them, in connexion with 
the theory that they serve to commemorate sovereigns, the gradations in size, 
as well as their numbers, may be turned to profit ; the former denoting the 
degrees of prosperity under which they were formed, and the latter authorizing 
us to infer that there were at least as many sovereigns as idols. It is also pro- 
bable that these idols, with their accompaniments of caves and temples, are 
not posthumous memorials, but that they were constructed during the lives of 
the monarchs who projected them. That they are the labours of a series of 
kings, is an inevitable conclusion, from the moral impossibility that they could 
have been formed by a single one. 

Supposing that Bamian was pecpliarly a sacred place, and on that account 
pre-eminently selected for the burial-place of the sovereigns of the age, wc 
may inquire what evidences we have of their sepulchres? Some ancient autho- 
rity — we believe Clesias or Diodorus — describes the mode of interment of the 
old kings of Persia; which was, by lowering down their remains from the 
summits of precipices into caves hewn in the rock, and then closing up their 
entrances. Some of the caves at Bamian are so situated, as exactly to come 
within this description ; they are now inaccessible, and from their small aper- 
tures, could scarcely have been intended for dwellings, while without some 
such contrivance as lowering down workmen from the top of the eminence, it 
is difficult to imagine how they could have been hewn at all. It is proper to 
observe, that at Bamian there are none of the structures now familiarly known 
to us as topes, and which arc so abundant in the regions cast and west of the 
Indus; and their absence might suggest the idea, that they were a later mode 
of distinguishing departed royalty, and originated at the period 'when the 
Mithraic and Buddhist practices became mixed. Such a conclusion might he 
convenient for adjusting that epoch, and to sanction it, the whole mass of 
Afghan topes might be adduced as proofs, exhibiting the chaitya and the cave; 
but there is no reason to suppose the chaitya exclusively a Buddhist form, and 
topes are not irreconcileable with the mode of commemorating Persian mo- 
narchs — if the monument at Murghab, north of Persepolis, be really the 
cenotaph of Cyrus, it being nothing hut a chaitya or dahgopa ; and we hesitate 
to believe it not to be the tomb of Cyrus, having the hints of Arrian and Aris- 
tobulus, and the interpretation of an inscription (we believe found on some 
contiguous monument, which renders the subject doubtful) by Professor 
Grotefend. Moreover, if it be, we may inquire,— where are the dahgopcs of 
the successors of Cyrus ? 

The most ancient of the topes of Afghanistan, which have been yet exa- 
mined, we think may be referred to the close of the first or commencement 
of the second century of the Christian era. While we suppose that Bamian 
may be the burial-place of a dynasty of kings, we mean not to infer that it 
was also their capital— rather supposing that it was not, although the compa- 
ratively recent Ghulguleh may, nevertheless, be supposed to have been the 
representative of a preceding ancient and considerable city. The Paropamisus 
had been, previous to the conjectured period of the formation of the Bamian 
idols and caves, the seat of a considerable power — that of the Pandava prince 
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Siibh^ whose son Gaj, the founder of Oajni (Ghuzni), lost his kingdom to 
Euthydemus and his sons. 

It has been usually conjectured that Bamian is the Drapsaca of Arrian, 
occurring in Alexander’s route from Bactra, or Buikh, to Alexandria ad Cau- 
casuin. Drapsaca is called Drasioca by Ptolemy, which Wilford tells us is a 
substitute for the Sanscrit Orashaicay or ‘the stone city.* Adnutling the 
etymology, we need not credit the accompanying assumption, that “ towns 
before were only assemblages of huts,” — an assumption founded on the caves 
of Bamian being hewn, as indeed all caves are, in the rock, and thereby form- 
ing a stone city. If our preceding deductions be correct, they never, strictly 
speaking, formed a city at all j although one naturally, and as is proved by its 
remains, grew up and existed in their neighbourhood. Farther, if our conclu- 
sions as to the epoch of the formation of the idols be well founded, they 
consequently did not exist at the period of Alexander’s expedition, which may 
account for no hints being given of them by the classical historians and geo- 
graphers of the West. We are not certain, therefore, that Drapsaca was 
Bamian, or that a city existed there at qll, admitting the probability that a 
valley so conveniently situated and fertile, was even at that time adequately 
peopled. The stone city was a term applicable to any substantial one. Timur, in 
his march from Buikh to India, halted for some days, as Sherif-u-din sajs, at 
the “fine city” of Khulm. This is an ancient site; and with llybuk, Kunduz, 
and any other locality in the route, may have a claim to be considered Drap- 
saca. Bamian has also been suggested to represent Alexandria ad Paropa- 
misum. The last word appears to be a careless introduction of the geographers 
forCaucasum. We believe it was not used by the original historians - excusable 
however, when we consider that the ancients deemed the Paropamisus a con- 
tinuation of Caucasus, and the passes of the hills between Cabul and Bamian 
are, to this day, s|)oken of by the natives as passes of the Hindu Kosh, which, 
strictly ppcaking, they are not. Alexandria, it is clear, was built at the southern 
base of Caucasus — indications of its locality more fully answered by Ghorbund 
and Beghram, Bamian may be termed south, but widely, of the true Hindu 
Kosh, and, we should think, has little pretension to be considered Alexandria 
ad Caiicasum, beyond the doubtful one conferred by vicinity. 

Examining the pretensions of Bamian to be considered in another point of 
view — as a sacred locality, implied perhaps by its being selected os the burial- 
place of kings, we have W’ilford’s authority, that it is represented in the books 
of the Buddhists as the source of holiness and purity. This may be of some 
value, as showing that the same spot was held in the same venerated light by 
the followers of two religions generally understood to be very opposite ; and as 
the antiquities are certainly Mithraic, we might draw the conclusion, that the 
Buddhists have appropriated the property of others, and that the books 
referring to Bamian are comparatively modern; or, we may suspect that Bud- 
dhism was originally merely a modification of Mithraism, We judge it unneces- 
sary to detail the Mohamedan traditions respecting Bamifin, which ascribe, 
however, the idols to Salsal, whom they generally assert to have been a giant 
infidel, first vanquished and then converted by Azaret Ali ; nor need the 
Buddhist and Bruhmanical traditions be noted, with a view to comment, which 
consider Sharma, or the patriarch Shem, to be the founder of Bamian, because 
we have no proof that he was, or was not ; but when a writer so talented as 
Wilford asserts, with apparent gravity, that Bamian is the Mosaical Eden, it 
may be useful to review the grounds on which he bases his opinion, and mak’es 
an assertion so singular. He is compelled to recognise in the Landhi Sind 
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Helnend, the rivers of Kundns and Balkh, the Phison, Gihon, Fmt and Hid^ 
dekel of the Mosaic accounts ; but it is plain that he depends upon the state* 
ments of the Purdnat and Zendavesta. The former contain so many evidences 
of modern composition, that they surely ought not to be brought into compe- 
tition or comparison with records of high antiquity, as are acknowledged to 
be those of the Pentateuch. The age of the Zendavesta has been much dis- 
puted, some conceiving it of unfathomable antiquity ; others, among whom is 
our countryman Hyde, ascribing it to the epoch of Darius IJystnspes ; while 
others have deemed it of comparatively modern origin. We are free to confess 
that we espouse the latter opinion, and the very passages cited in favour of its 
remote age, we think, are decisive against it. We advert to this subject the 
more willingly, because we cannot help suspecting the possibility, that the 
Zendavesta was compiled in the court of the sovereigns commemorated at 
Bamian. 

It is worthy of note, that the Brahmans, Buddhists, and Mithraists have 
the same ideas as to the locality of paradise, showing that they must have 
acquired them from each other, or# from some common source. It is not im* 
probable that the two first adopted them from the last ; and it may be con- 
jectured, though it will tell little for the antiquity of the Zendavesta^ that 
Bamian may have been clothed with a sacred character, from the very circum* 
stance of its having been made a burial-place of kings — for so the Zendavesta 
itself commemorates, when it describes Gorotmun (Bamian, or its vicinityj as 
a terrestrial paradise, and reveals its nature when it figuratively and signifi- 
cantly adds, “ the abode of the Supreme Being and the blessed There can 
be no doubt but that the larger idol of Bamian is also tlie more ancient ; and 
with its accompanying caves became the nucleus, around which all the other 
caves and idols were subsequently and successively formed ; and it is a fair 
inference that, prior to the construction of the first idol, there vv’us no burial- 
place of kings at Bamian, and none woi thy of emphatic panegyrism . by the 
author of the Zendavesta. 

The remote antiquity conferred by some antiquaries upon the Zendavesta^ is 
not claimed by its author; and why he should be called Zoroaster, who called 
himself Zerdesbt, is only to be accounted for by the desire of theorists to 
identify him with a celebrated person of that name, who existed, according 
to authentic history, some centuries before him. Zerdesbt so clearly narrates 
the details of bis career, that it is impossible to misunderstand them, and 
they cannot be more correctly or more concisely represented, than in the ele- 
gant language of Professor Heeren, one of the most able advocates of the 
impenetrable antiquity of the Zendavesta. The Professor writes—** The works 
of Zoroaster (Zerdesht) abound in details relating to his own person, as well as 
the countries and kingdom, which were the first scene of his career as a 
reformer. He proves, by the clearest geographical data, that his native country 
was Northern Media, Azerbijan, or the territory between the river Kur, or 
Cyrus, and the Araxes, both of which empty themselves into the Caspian. 
Here he first appeared as a legislator and a reformer; but soon quitting this' 
district, he passed into the countries east of the Caspian into Bactra, the resi- 
dence of King Gustasp, who became his disciple and admirer. The original 
seat, therefore, of his new religion or doctrine, was Bactra, whence (under 
the protection of Gustasp) it was disseminated over Iran.’* 

Zerdesht, in giving the name of the sovereign of Bactra, his patron, possi- 
bly gives that of one of the sovereigns commemorated at Bamian. If it be so, 
we may associate with him Lolira.sp, his prcdeccBsor ; and it is deserving of 
Ai»iat.Journ.^ V oi. 2 1 No.P 1. Y 
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particular notice, thtrt the romantic history of Persia ascribes to Lohrasp the 
construction of a hermitage, to which he retired, abdicating his throne in 
favour of Gustasp, and from which he was called forth to repel an invasion 
upon Bulkh (Gustasp being absent at the time in Seistan), when he fell in 
battle. We perhaps gain from this history a hint as to the origin of the caves 
and idols of Bamian. Having coins with legends, which it is not to*o much to 
hope may he interpreted, we may ultimately ascertain these facts, when we 
shall be afforded triumphant evidence of the age of the Zendavcsta ; and it 
is cheering to reflect, that records are preserved of these kings, independent 
of the Zendavcsta, itself a most important and valuable one. These records 
are within our reach, and we have only to distinguish fiction from reality, and 
history from romance, to acquire a full and satisfactory knowledge of a 
hitherto dnik period. 

Zerdesht has accurately described the extent and partitions of the kingdom 
in which he lived, as justly observed by Professor Hecren ; and what he 
describes, we shall allow the Professor also to state for us. “ The opening 
of his Vendidnd contains a catalogue of tlye provinces and principal cities of 
that kingdom ; and this record, so invaluable to the historian, is so clear and 
complete, as to leave no room for doubt. Tlie chief provinces and places, 
Jvixteen in number, arc registered according to their oriental appellations, and 
for the most part arc easily to be recognised. We learn hence that, except 
Azerbijan, to the west of the Caspian, all the countries cast of the same, as 
far as northern Hindustan, were, together with the latter country, subject to 
King Gustasp, at whose court the sage resided. The whole of Khorasan is 
here enumerated, with the several provinces of which it is composed — Bac- 
triana and Sogdiana, Aria or Sehestan, Cabiil, Arokhage, the confines of 
Hindustan, and finally Lahore in the Punjab, are all successively men- 
tioned.” 

The record of Zerdesht is, indeed, historically valuable, and describes the 
extended empire of Bactria, as it probably existed under Eucratides, and as 
it may possibly have fallen into the hands of the Kianiaus; in many of the 
countries as we know, and very probably in all of them, are found their coins 
and memorials. It will be remembered that Ariann, or Khorasan, formed a 
portion of the Bactrian empire, as recorded by Strabo. Professor Heeren 
remarks — “ Nothing, however, is said of the two chief provinces of the Per- 
sian empire, Persis and Siisiana, nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, 
nor of Babylon, which, ncverthele.s.s, were the customary residences of the 
kings of Persia, and in particular of Darius Hystaspes.” So remarkable an 
omission will cease to surprise, when probably, at the epoch of Zerdesht, we 
may suspect those provinces, and also Babylon, were under the rule of the 
Arsakian provinces, and therefore could not be enumerated by him as forming 
part of the kingdom of Gustasp. They were also under the spiritual influence 
of those false Mugi, in the estimation of Zerdesht, against whom he is so 
severe, and whom he stigmatizes a kdfraster — a term for infidel, preserved by 
Mohamedans of this day in hafr. The possible fact of a powerful independent 
monarchy in Bactria, subsequent to the Greek one, gives rise to many singular 
reflections on the probable relative position it occupied with respect to the 
Arsakian : and we may divine other reasons besides those already knpwn, 
which induced some of the latter Arsakian princes to fix their capital at 
Bitbylon, or rather Ctesiphon. We feel, however, that the time has not 
arrived for delicate speculations, neither can we venture to fix with certainty 
the epoch of the Kaianian monarch, but we do feel confident that materials 
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exist to fix it ; and we do cherish the hope, that it is possible to destroy 
that flagrant monster of fiction and prodigy of national vanity, Persian his- 
tory. If the Lohrasps and Gustasps prove to be Bactrian monarchs, as indeed 
Zcrdesht tells us they are, we may ask whether Queen liiomai may not be 
Semiramifc, and Rustam may not turn out to have flourished a little before 
the age of Mohanied. The same sources of information are open to us, as 
were to Shah Isntael, when he wrote to Sheibani Khan, “ That if the right of 
succession to a throne was decided by hereditary descent only, it was to 
him incomprehensible how the empire had descended through the various 
dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaianians, and the family of Chengis, to him, Shei- 
bani.” 

As for the Zendavestaj however, it may be admitted that a Zerdesht flou- 
rished in the reign of Gustasp. It is by no means certain that that work, as 
now preserved was written by him ; on the contrary, the dialect, in which it is 
written, would seem to be proof that it was not — for it must assuredly be 
the most recent of all the dialects of the Pehlevi — if Pchlevi at all ; and 
accordingly, on reference to coins, Vc discover the first traces of it on the 
very last of that series (whether Sassanian or Peshdadian) which bears them, 
and then not in the legends of the coins, but as marks manifestly punched 
on them after they bad been in circulation ! 

We submit these notes on the idols of Bamuin, with the observations occa- 
sioned by them, in all due humility j and furnish the authorities in the inscrip- 
tion, figures, and coins, on which we have based our conjectures, that others 
may judge how far they may be correct; and it must be noted that the coins 
which bear legends in the characters of the Bamian inscription, do apj)car to 
us, at least, to be the most recent of the class to which they belong. This we 
consider rather fortunate than otherwise ; for if they are still Kaifinian or Pesh- 
dadian, we may be able to find other caves and hermitages for I^ohrasp and 
Gustasp — it being remembered that we arc yet standing only on the threshold 
of di.scovcry. 

Kabul, June, 183G.* 

• From the Journal of the Abiatic Society of Bengal, for November llUli. 


HUMAN FOOD. 

When man is considered tvith reference only to his intellectual part, it 
js not without reason that he is styled by Shakspeare, “ tlie beauty of the 
w’orld— the paragon of animals.” A being, that is able in some dcg-rec to 
scan the work of creation, — that can measure the globe on which he lives, 
and calculate the motions of the mighty orbs which roll in the immensity of 
space, — that has subjugated the elements to his use, and made fire, air, and 
water his vassals, may be said to be, ‘‘ in apprehension, like a god.” To 
bring down our admiration of this paragon” to a justcr standard, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to enter upon an estimate of his moral imperfections 
— the specks which darken and disfigure the brightness of his understand- 
ing; — it is sufficient to contemplate him in his animal character, in order 
to see how nearly, with all his intellectual pretensions, he is allied in habit 
to the brutes. How mortifying is it to human vanity, to think that there 
«s scarcely any species of matter, animal or vegetable, m any slate of 
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immaturity or corruption, which is not eaten* by the human animal, and 
capable of aswimilatiuf' with his substance, and thus forming an integral part 
of the compound machine of mind and matter called man ! Mr. Donovan, 
in his treatise on Domestic Economy,* has devoted a portion of the last 
volume to the subject of human food, and has enumerated the valrious sub- 
stances, animal and vegetable, which constitute or have constituted it 
amongst different nations. A more disgusting catalogue it is scarcely pos- 
sible to read. 

In his “account of animals used as food by the various nations of the 
world," he finds it convenient to arrange them in a natural order, beginning 
with man himself. It had been long doubted, he observes, whether human 
beings could feed on their fellow-creatures for the mere sake of the flesh, 
without any other incentive ; but it has been incontrovertibly e.stablished, 
that mnn will devour man as his ordinary food, and often with a higher 
relish ; that feasts of human flesh are reported to as sources of animal gra- 
tification; that the cannibal has not only his tavounte parts of the human 
body, but prefers certain modes of cookery. Our own ancestors were of 
the number of these horrible epicures. Diodorus Siculus charges the Britons 
of Iris w'ith being anthropophagi; and St. Jerome (who lived so late as the 
fifth century of the Christian era) accuses a British tiibe, from his own 
personal knowledge, not only with a partiality for human flesh, but a fasti- 
dious taste for certain delicate parts of it.f Not only in the Polynesia, but 
in Africa, human flesh is still consumed as ordinary food ; and Stedman 
states that, in the interior of the African continent, human limbs aie hung 
up on shambles for sale, like butchers’ meat in Leadenhall-markct. 

This is revolting enough ; but it is little less offensive to consider the 
other animal food which serves to allay the undistinguishing voracity of 
man. Monkeys are esteemed delicate eating : the Chevalier do Marchais+ 
sa)s that, in South America, monkey-flesh is allowTd to be nourishing and 
very delicate. “ I'he heads are made into soup, and are served with it; and 
although a person at first experiences some difliculty in accustoming himself 
to see heads which resemble those of little children ; when this repugnance 
is once conquered, he finds that monkey-soup is as good as any other." 
Amongst other animals, the following are eaten in different parts of the 
world : bats and vampires, the sloth, the rhinoceros, the elephant, the seal 
tribe, the dog, the wolf, the foul jackal, the voracious hymna, the rank fox, 
the fetid skunk, the cat, the rat, the hedgehog, the camel, the horse, the ass, 
the tiger, the lion, the whale, the shark, the crocodile, lizards, frogs, the 
boa constrictor (which is preferred by the negroes to any other food), the 
rattle-snake, the viper or adder. Mr. Donovan might have added to his 
list of nations who are serpent eaters, the Chinese, who fatten snakes as we 
do oysters, for the table. 

* Domeitic Economy, by Michael Donovak, Esq., M.Il.l.A. Two vols. Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia. London, nn7. Longman. Taylor. 

t “ Quid loquar tie cajteris nationibu<i, cum ipse adolesccntulus, in Gallia, \ulerim Scoto», gentem 
Britannicuin, hun\anis vcsc'i carnibus, ot turn per silvas porcorum gregos, ct annentorum, jiecu- 
dumque reperiant, pastorura nat^s cl f.cininaruiii papillas solere abscindcre, et has solas ciborum 
deiicias arbitran.” x Voyage, iii. 31L 
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More discrimination appears to be used in the consumption of the insect 
tribe. A peculiarly disgusting insect is eagerly devoured by the Chinese 
and Hottentots; caterpillars are cooked into a dish in some parts of Aus- 
tralia, and the people of New” Caledonia eat spiders. Ants and their eggs 
are cat^n by several nations, and this kind of diet has been eulogized by 
Europeans who have partaken of it. In some parts of the East Indies, it is 
said that vast quantities of termites are collected and made with flour into a 
variety of pastry; but an inordinate use of this food occasions colic, 
d)sentery, and death, Mr. Snieathman states that the Africans eat these 
ants roasted by handfuls, and several Europeans have declared that they are 
most delicious — like sugared cream, or paste of sweet almonds. Locusts 
are eaten in almost all the countries- where they appear, either fried, pounded 
with milk, ground into flour and baked into cakes, or made into soup. 

Of fishes and birds, there appears to be scarcely any species excluded; 
and Mr. Donovan observes that, ^‘although particular animals have been 
reported by travellers to constitute the food of nations whose history they 
write, we might perhaps extend the catalogue to all living creatures, with 
the exception of a few that arc known to be actually poisonous,” 

The object of Mr. Donovan was merely to detail those articles which 
were the ordinary food of large classes of men. But there are many, of a 
disgusting kind, which he has not thought it necessary to notice, which arc 
the ordinary aliment, or delicacies, amongst nations. The Cochin-Chinesc 
arc fond of hatched eggs; the Chinc.se and other Eastern people of putrid 
eggs. There are nations of dirt-eaters, — the Ottomacs, for instance, who 
not upon clay. Worms, grubs, and maggots are the food of others. The 
Dyaks and Battaks of ISumatra and Borneo drink human blood. Raw 
blubber is prized by the Esquimaux, and game in a state of putrefaction 
gratifies the palate of the polished European gourmand. 

When we select instances of peculiar and depraved appetite, they are 
disgusting indeed. We have seen individuals in Europe who can devour 
vast quantities of raw liver, tallow candles, and tobacco-pipes ; but what 
are they to the eaters of carrion, putrid oflal, and excrcmentitious substances 
amongst the religious ascetics of India! Perhaps the mo.st repulsive, as 
well as prodigious, instance of outrageous voracity, is the sheep-eater of 
Oude, described by General Ilardwicke, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.* This man, or rather monster, in the presence of several 
gentlemen and ladies^ ate, at one meal, two sheep, one weighing from twelve 
to thirteen pounds per quarter. His mode of devouring the animals was 
this. He seized the live sheep by the fleece with his teeth, and lifted it 
from the ground ; then, by a swing of his head, flung it on its back upon 
the ground. In this position he held the animal down, pulling the legs apart 
with each hand. He then tore open the abdomen with his teeth, by stripping 
off the skin from the flank to the breast, removed the intestines, and buried 
his head in the body to drink the warm blood, which clotted round his hair 
and beard. He next stripped off the rest of the hide, separated the joints 
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and, rubbing them in the dust, tore the meat from the bones, swallowing 
one mouthful after another with all the dust and dirt adhering to it, laying 
aside the ill-picked bones fot* his supper ! 

The cruelty which this indiscriminate voracity of man inflicts ^on the 
inferior animals, is frightful. The horrors of the Roman kitchen are de- 
tailed in Mr. Donovan’s book. Vitcllius and Heliogabalus regaled on a 
dish composed of the tongues and brains of peacocks, the bodies being 
thrown to the hogs. The combs torn from live cocks were a dish of exqui- 
site relish to the latter, because seasoned with cruelty. The heads of 
parrots were served up at his feasts. Vitellius had a large silver dish, the 
filling of which, for one of his entertainments, occasioned wholesale 
slaughter, being composed of insignificant parts of various small and rare 
birds and fishes. Vedius Pollio, a gentleman of Rome, and a favourite of 
Augustus Ca'sar, contrived a method of giving a flavour to lampreys, which 
all his friends, and Augustus himself, highly relished, whilst a secret; it 
was by feeding them on human flesh ! One Claudius JEsopiis, a trage- 
dian, was renowned for serving up, on a large platter, worth TJ,800, all 
kinds of singing and speaking birds. At a feast given to Vjtellius, by his 
brother Lucius, there were 2,000 different kinds of fish, and 7,000 of 
birds. The celebrated Apicius expended nearly a million sterling on his 
kitchen, and finding his property reduced to only £80,000, fearful that he 
should starve, he took poison. A small dish of his, called Minuted dpicia- 
num, or ‘Apicius’s Mince,’ is made up of the excerpts of three or four 
dozen animals. But cruelty in the kitchen did not cease wdien Apicius 
administered to himself the salutary draught. Ilis successors have caught 
his spirit. Dr. Kitchiner quotes from Weeker’s Secrets (f Nature, “ How 
to roast and eat a goose alive.” I'he goose, after being plucked, is to be 
surrounded by burning fuel, and cups of water are to be placed within the 
circle : <‘she is to be larded and basted ; but she is to be roasted slowly. 
By walking about, and flying here and there, being cooped in by the fire 
that stops her way out, she will fall to drink the water, and cool her heart: 
and when she roasteth and consumes inwardly, always wet her head and 
heart with a wet sponge; and ^hen you see her giddy with running, and 
begin to stumble, she is roasted enough. Take her up, set her before her 
guests, and she will cry as you cut off any part from her, and be almost 
\?atcn up before she be dead : it is mighty pleasant to behold !" 

After reading this, what a satirist does Shakspeare seem, in the passage 
from which we quoted at the beginning ! 
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lieports of Cases heard and determined by the Judicial Committee and by the Lords of 
the Prny Council^ on Appeal from the Supreme and Provincial Courts in the East- 
Indies. By Edmunb F. Moore, Esq., Barrister-at- Law. Fart I. London, 

1837. Clarko. 

This is the first part of the work which we noticed in our Literary Intelligence 
last month, as in the press. An inspection of it confirms us in the opinion we then 
expressed of the great utility of such a work, containing a body of ruling decisions on 
Indian law, to Courts, practitioners, and suitors. Tlie cases appear to be carefully 
digested, and the judgments given verbatim from the Judges' notes. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, K. G, , 
during his Administration in India. Edited by Montgomery Martin. London, 
1837. Allen and Co. 

This is the supplemental volume to which we adverted in the notice of this valuable 
work in our August Journal. It contains a variety of correspondence and papers 
illustrative of the transactions which arc the subjects of the preceding volumes, 
including some intercepted French letters. A circular from the Court of Directors to 
the Governments in India, recommending the “study” of these documents, justly 
characterizes them as “ containing a fund of information of incalculable value to those 
actively engaged in the diplomatic, legislative, and military business of India.” 

The Two Brothers; a Narrative, exhibiting the Effects of Education. London, 1837. 

Groombridge. 

A little work of one hundred pages, which seems to be a narrative of real, not 
fictitious incidents, shewing the danger of giving a wrong current to the thoughts of 
early youth. 

An Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography, with an Index ; containing the Names of 
all the Places laid down in the Maps, ^c. By Alexander Reid, A.M. Edinburgh, 
1837. Oliver and Boyd. 

This little work is designed for the use of elementary schools, and is suited for 
private tuition. It pos.scsses the essential recommendations ot cheapness and 
accuracy. 

A Guide to the Pronunciation of the French Language; with a Progressive Course of 
Heading. Edinburgh, 18.37. Oliver and Boyd. 

An elementary work, upon a plan somewhat new, and calculated to help young 
students over the more dlfiicult parts of French orthoepy. 

A History of British Quadrupeds By Thomas Bell, F. R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Zoology in King’s College, London. London. Van Voorst. 

This elegant work is now complete by the publication of the eleventh part, making 
a volume, with nearly two hundred wood-cuts, admirably drawn and engraved. The 
accuracy and succinctness of the descriptions, the perspicuity of the language, and 
the fidelity of the figures, cannot fail to secure the work a continuance of popularity, 
and to attract students to the science of zoology. 

Finden's Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, Part. VIII. London. Tilt. 
Here are five highly- finished engravings — views of Ramsgate, Hastings, Wey- 
mouth, Budleigh Salterton, and Cromer— each of which is worth the price of the 
whole, with letter-press, he., for half-a-crown. We oannot name a woik so s[»len(li(lly 
got up, adapted for orpameut as well as usp, whicli can be purchased at a nioie mode- 
nite outlay. 
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The Shakspeare Gallery^ containing the Principal Female Characters in the Plays of 
the Great Poet. Engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Puarles Heath. 
London. Tilt. 

These exquisite imaginary portraits, which embody the ideal creations of the great 
dramatist, continue to exhibit the fancy, the taste, and the skill of the artists asso- 
ciated with Mr. Heath in this elegant work. 

The Churches of London. By Messrs, Godwin, Britton, and Bim.ings. London, 
1837. Tilt. 

This work makes us acquainted with the interiors of some of our old churches, 
which, in the rage for new buildings, are less noticed than they deserve to be. No. 
IX. contains an interior view of St. Andrew’s Under-duift, a specimen of the Tudor 
Style, and the Monument of John Stow, the old chronicler, which is in this church, 
with the font. The graphic part of the work is executed with great accuracy, and 
the descriptive evinces much research. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We lately alluded to a work on Hindustani liteiature, fficparing by M. Garcin de 
Tassy, Lecturer on the Hindiistanf and Hindi languages at the Bibliotheque Uoyale, 
Paris. This gentleman has passed most of the two preceding months in our nudro- 
polis, occupied in exploring our public and jiiivate .stores of Indian liteiature, so as to 
leave no source uiiexamined that might contiibute to the jierfection of his woik. 
Every facility and encouragement have been allordcd to M. de Eissy in his researche.s, 
on the part of our Oriental literati and others to whom he applied. The Indian trea- 
sures of the East- India Company’s Library were open to him through the kind atten- 
tion of Professor Wilson, as well as those of the Ro)'al A.siatic Society. He has 
also been enabled to collect matei nils from the British Museum, and the libraries of 
several private individuals. Sir Gore Ouselcy has kindly permitted him to carry with 
him into France a very valuable Hindustani IMS., which, in fact, ought to form the 
basis of his work: it is a liiografihicul account ol Hindustani and Iliiull authors. 

1\I. Loiseleur des Longchamps, of Paris, has in the Royal Press a new edition (;f 
ihc Amaracosha, in two parts ; the first comprising the ti'xt, and a Ficnch tiunNla- 
tion, with notes; the second, a double index, Sanscrit and Fiench, and Fieneli and 
Sanscrit. 

M. Lassen has completed his Pracrit Grammar. The rir-.t part, which will soon 
be puldislicd, will oompreliond the chapters of the oiigiiial Giammai ot V.iraniclii 
relative to the theory of the modification of the letters in this dialect, and a disserta- 
tion on the origin, philological charactcis, and .systematic use ol the ditfeieiit varieties 
of Pracrit. The second part will contain the Giammar piojieily so called, ai ranged 
in the European method, according to the lules piescriiicd hy Vararuciii and He- 
muchandra. 

M. Lassen has also in preparation an edition and translation of the Saiisciit drama, 
the Dh'irtasamagama. 

The Indian Government lias at length authorized the Asiatic Roeiety of Bengal to 
undertake the luiiiting of five hundred copies of the Bishop ol (.'ochin China’s Dic- 
tionary of the Cochin Chinese I.anguage, with its Latin veisiun, at a fixed cost to the 
Government of Rs. 5,500. Of this sum, Rs. 3,500 is a personal allowance to the 
learned Bishop for his expenses during at least a twelvemonth’s superintendence (his 
labour of compilation having no other reward than the pride of literary fame); and for 
the remaining Rs. 2,000 only, Dr.Murshman has engaged to turn out the woik- above 
five hundred pages — at the Serampore Press, though the letters must be cut for the 
purpose. Dr. Marshman’s offer was correctly viewed as one ct pure generosity, made 
jn the expectation of actual loss— not to speak of the value of his jiersoiml labour. 

A Residence in Greece and Turkey, with Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria, 
Servia, Hungary, and across the Balkan, illustrated by engravings, by Francis 
Herve, Esq., i.s in the pre.ss. 
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MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION.* 

The intentions of men whose views surpass in extent and comprehen- 
siveness those of the persons by whom they are surrounded, must be ever 
liable tO|be misconceived, and their conduct to be misrepresented. This is 
peculiarly the fortune of pre-eminent genius in statesmanship. So much 
passion and prejudice is usually mixed up with discussions on the merits of 
cotemporary statesmen ; so much of what is perfectly known to all the 
actors in any great scries of events it is for a time necessary, from prudential 
motives, to conceal from the world ; and so much of any particular line of 
policy cannot be fairly judged until a portion at least of its consequences are 
developed, that bold and upright statesmen must frequently be content with 
the assurance of their own judgment, and the hope of impartial justice from 
posterity. In proportion as they soar above vulgar and common-place 
opinions will they stand in need of the consolations to be derived from self- 
reliance, and from a confidence in4he gradual dispersion of the mists which for 
a time hangover their labours, and thus divide the opinions of mankind as to 
their value. But in men of real genius, these sources of support are seldom 
wanting — they bow not at tfie shrine of popular favour for temporary 
applause — they are content to wait the progress of events, and they rarely 
wait in vain. 

The distinguished person, whose state-papers are collected in these 
volumes, has not been an exception to the truth of the above remarks. In a 
letter to the editor of tlic work, hesajs: ‘‘It is perfectly true, that the 
public has received erroneous impressions of the system ol policy which 1 
pursued in India. I have neither had leisure nor inclination to rectify those 
errors, although I certainly must agree with you, that it is highly proper to 
clear such important transactions from misunderstanding." To aid in 
eflecting that desirable object, this most important and well-timed publica- 
tion has been brought forward; and in contemplating the brilliant career 
thus depicted in the most natural and striking point of view, it must be a 
source of sincere gratification to all well-constituted minds, that the life of 
the distinguished author should have been protracted to a period when his 
assailants have disappeared from the scene, and the public are prepared to 
read and appreciate so just and accurate an exposition of the policy which 
he pursued. 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since the Marquess Wellesley (then 
Earl of Mornington) quitted his native country for the splendid station 
which awaited him in India. The inattention and impatience with which 
Indian affairs are but too often treated in this country, are little favourable 
to the education of a race of .statesmen qualified to represent and maintain 
British interests in the East. Even among those who possess a respectable 
share of political information, many are to be met with who know little 
more of India than if it were situate upon another planet. A difficulty is 

• The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence, of the MARguKss Wkli-bsi-ky, K.G., during hfi 
Administration in India. Edited by Montoohbry Martin. Five vols. 8vo. London, 1836-37. 
Wm. H. Allen and Co. (Now complete.) 
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thus interposed in the way of a proper selection for the liigher offices of 
government there, which it requires much judgment, and not unfrequently 
much firmness, to overcome. 

The choice of the Earl of Mornington was remarkably happy : he did 
not regard his appointment in India as the means of ministerin| to the 
love of distinction, or of accumulating a pecuniary provision for after-life. 
He viewed it as a post not only of high honour, but of great labour and 
responsibility ; and he had prepared himself by previous study and reflection 
to sustain his country’s reputation and his own. The first letter in these 
volumes, written from the (’ape, and addressed to the President of the 
Board of Control, is marked no less by the knowledge of Indian interests 
which it displays, than by the acuteness and judgment with which they are 
discussed. ISome important information as to the existing state of India had 
been derived by the outward-bound (lovcrnor-gencral, from conversations 
with Major Kirkpatrick, who had been formerly llesident at the court of 
Scindia, subsequently at that of the Nizam, and who was then sojourning 
at the (’ape in search of health ; but to a mind previously unprepared, the 
revelations of Major K irkpatrick would have been utterly valueless. VV ithout 
something more than even a general acquaintance wilh the subjects to which 
they related, they would rather have bewildered than informed : but com- 
municated to one who was conversant with every thing in India that did not 
require personal observation, they added light and strength to the great 
principles with which his mind was before imbued, and prepared him, on his 
arrival at the seat of his government, to act with more vigour and decision. 
Never did a greater necessity exist for those qualities united with a high 
degree of penetration and judgment. The duties of the new Governor- 
general were not confined to the formal routine of the durbar; they were 
of a far more arduous character. The question, whether the lOnglish should 
retain their possessions m India, or be disgracefully and irrctiicvably ex- 
pelled from them, was to be decided ; and it devolved upon the Earl of 
Mornington to furnish the answer. 

The passion for universal conquest, which had so long actuated the 
French people — which, under Le Grand Monarque, had devastated Europe 
for the sake of national glory, assumed, under the Republic, ‘‘ one and 
indivisible,” a different form, and expeditions were contemplated against 
the most distant regions, to spread through them the newly -received 
doctrines of liberty and ecjuality. The principle was the same, though the 
pretence was dilierent ; and the danger to the peace of the u orld was 
greater from the new creed of the French nation, because invasion, and the 
political intrigues which paved the way for it, were sheltered under the 
guise of a generous enthusiasm for human happiness. In this mask, that 
love of conquest, with whose naked features mankind had become in some 
measure disgusted, sallied forth on a fresh career: the ample field of Euro- 
pean diplomacy and warfare was deemed too narrow, and the most distant 
regions of the earth were destined to feel the power of regenerated France. 
India, the long-coveted prize of her ambition, was marked as an object 
which was to be secured on any terms ; and every art was practised to diffuse 
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throughout that country a hatred of the British name, and to place the 
native states in a condition successfully to resist the British autliority. For 
this state of things, the Earl of Mornington was prepared, for it had long 
been the subject of his most anxious thoughts ; 

“ Yoilwill observe,” says he, in a despatch to General Harris, dated only 
two months after the writer’s arrival at Calcutta, “ that my views have also 
been directed to avert another danger, which I have long considered with great 
apprehension, and which is now aggravated by the inclination which Tippoo has 
manifested to admit large bodies of Frenchmen into his armies. The growth of 
a French party in the councils and armies of the several native powers of 
India had attracted my attention before I left Europe. This evil has now 
reached an alarming height, and if not checked, will soon produce convulsions 
in the system of Indian politics, which may facilitate the introduction of the 
power and influence of France, and expose ours to imminent hazard. The 
French army at Hyderabad is the main root of this mischief, and I feel it to be 
a most urgent point of rfiiy duty to extirpate it without delay.” 

'i'he army referred to in this passage consisted, of course, of native 
troops, but it was otiiocred by Frenchmen, and disciplined in the European 
manner. It was formed under the auspices of a man named Raymond, an 
adventurer, represented as possessing little vigour of mind, and not much 
military talent ; but supplying these deficiencies by that cheaper and more 
common fjiialily denominated by Bacon ^‘left-handed wisdom." Peron, 
the second in command, and who, on the death of Raymond, succeeded to 
the fust place, was a more active and enterprising man than his predecessor, 
more violent in his politics, and devotedly attached to a military life. Bap- 
tiste, the next in rank, was inferior as a soldier to Peron, but he was an 
equally warm politician ; and in power of gasconade, as well as in low 
cunning, fully equalled, if he did not surpass, cither of his commanders. 
The rest of the French oflicers were men of average talent, hating the 
English with great cordiality, and prepared to embrace every opportunity 
for advancing the interests of their own coantry. 

These persons did not fail to direct a portion of their exertions to 
reducing from their allegiance the troops in the British service; and in 
some instances they succeeded to a considerable extent. The court of an 
Eastern sovereign is always a scene of faction and intrigue, and the skill 
of the French party in those arts was brought into play whenever it could 
be exercised with cflect. Availing themselves of a favourable opportunity, 
they had procured the grant of a jaghire in the Nizam’s country, comprising 
2,142 square miles, and yielding a revenue of about £180,000 sterling per 
annum. This was a step towards the establishment of territorial rule, 
and but for the death of M. Raymond, which enabled the opposing party 
to procure the resumption of the grant, there can be little doubt that it 
would have been made a nucleus for the agglomeration of French power. 
Under such circumstances, the Governor-general distinctly saw that, if the 
British Government were involved in war, the Nizam would be an ineffi- 
cient ally, if not an actual enemy; that, upon the occurrence of a favour- 
able opportunity, the French corps in his service would in all probability, 
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endeavour to seize the Nizam's territories, and secure them to France by 
an alliance with the native enemies of Great Britain. To increase the 
danger, Scindia maintained a large body of infantry under the command of 
French officers. This, which was formed by De Boigne, was by far the 
largest and most dangerous force officered by Frenchmen. It fvas this 
force, under Peron, Dc Boigne's successor, that was defeated by Lord 
Lake at the battle of Coel, on the 29th August 1803, and, still more 
signally, under Louis Bourquain, in the memorable battle of Delhi, on the 
11th September 1803, when the Emperor Shah Allum was liberated; 
a defeat which was followed by the total dispersion of the French force and 
the surrender of its French officers. AstoTippoo Sultan, he was surrounded 
by French emissaries, and his views did not admit of doubt. The French 
parties at the various courts kept up a constant correspondence, and by the 
junction of the three armies, the authority of France might have been raised 
upon the ruins of the states of Poona and the Deccan. 

The deep-rooted malignity with whi^i Tippoo Sultan regarded the 
British nation, and his avowed wish to expel its authority from India, had a 
few months before the arrival of the Earl of Mornington, led to some very 
extraordinary proceedings. Tippoo despatched a formal embassy to the 
Isle of France, which was received by the Governor with the most marked 
respect. The object of this eccentric movement was to obtain assistance 
towards carrying on a war against the English, and the Governor issued a 
proclamation, inviting volunteers to join the standard of Tippoo, and 
pledging himself for their good treatment. I’he success of the project was 
as small as the degree of prudence with which it was undertaken ; but it 
placed beyond question the intentions of the restless prince who conceived it, 
and entirely withdrew the thin veil of dissimulation with which he had 
sought to conceal his enmity. 

The course to be adopted by the representative of the British nation in 
India could be no longer doubtful. That course, indeed, which discretion 
suggested, was warranted by express orders from home, 'riic instructions 
of the Court of Directors to their Governor-general were, that the recep- 
tion of a French force by Tippoo should be considered “ the signal for our 
attack upon him.” Lord Mornington’s predecessor appears to have con- 
strued these orders with a qualification referring to the magnitude of the 
force, and to have supposed that they did not justify the commencement of 
actual hostilities unless the French force was considerable. Lord Morning- 
ton, however, argued very justly, that, provided the hostile intentions of 
the prince were clearly indicated, the amount of French assistance which 
he had received was perfectly immaterial. By the mission to the Isle of 
France, and the eonsequent proceedings of the Governor of that colony, 
the intentions of Tippoo were manifested as clearly as by a formal declara- 
tion of war. At this period, too, it must be remembered, the French were 
actually in Egypt. The Governor-general would have betrayed the inte- 
rests of his country had he hesitated. He did nol hesitate ; but immediately 
proceeded to take those steps which his duty demanded. 
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The plans of Lord Mornington were framed with his usual judgment. 
The objects which he proposed were, to assemble the army on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar; to place on a better footing our defensive 
alliances against Tippoo ; to annihilate the French power and influence in 
the Deccfin ; to secure the presence of a fleet on the coast of Malabar at 
the earliest possible period, and to lay the foundation of a permanent im- 
provement of the military establishments under Fort St. George, and of the 
defence of the Carnatic. 

In carrying out the military part of these plans, the Earl of Mornington 
met with great and unexpected difficulties. The reports from the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George on the state of the army of that presidency were 
most discouraging. It was represented that it could not possibly be put in 
motion for any offensive operations untd after a lapse of several months; 
and it was suggested that the very act of preparation would alarm Tippoo, 
who was understood to.be ready for wmr, and thus precipitate a contest to 
which the existing condition of thc*British army was unequal. Such have but 
too frequently been the views under which our Indian administration has 
been conducted. There has been so great a fear of exciting alarm, that 
we have stood still as long as this passive policy could be maintained — until 
w'e were compelled to act under all the disadvantages which usually accom- 
pany a course that is unavoidable. The adoption of the let-alone system — 
the habit of trusting entirely to chance and accident for the course of our 
policy, is a mistake not very unnatural, considering our actual position in 
India, but very derogatory to the character of a great and enlightened 
people, and very little calculated in the main to promote even its minor 
interests. 

To the timorous and disheartening suggestions from Fort St. George, the 
Fiarl of Mornington replied with equal spirit and wisdom. After adverting 
to his plan for an alliance w'lth the Feshwa and the Nizam against Tippoo, 
he continued thus : 

It would be impossible to carry this plan into execution without accompany- 
ing it with a respectable state of preparation in the Carnatic, as it cannot be 
supposed that Tippoo would remain an inactive spectator of our negociations 
at Poona and Hyderabad, unless he were checked by an appearance of our 
ability to move upon his frontiers. Our preparations are the necessary conse- 
quence of those which he has made, and it would neither be rational nor just 
in him to consider them as provocations of war. If the fear of an attack 
from him, in the early stage of our preparations, is absolutely to preclude us 
from making them, we arc, indeed, upon most unequal terms with him, and 
we must then at once determine to leave our fate at his disposal ; for it will 
then appear, that we dare not take the common precautions of defence, while 
he with impunity enters into an offensive alliance with the French, for the 
declared purpose of expelling the British nation from India. 

Such was the manly and statesmanlike language of the Governor-general, 
and he expressed a generous confidence that his policy would be duly appre- 
ciated at home. In a letter to Mr. Dundas, he says : 
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From the whole tenor of my correspondence, public and private, as well as 
from every document contained in my despatches, since ray arrival in Bengal, 
you will perceive that, so far from imagining that I can be called upon to justify 
my orders for assembling our armies in the peninsula of India, my only doubt 
has been whether I ought not to have attempted a bolder effort, with a view of 
anticipating the meditated attack of Tippoo and of his French alues. The 
measures of preparation and defence which I have ordered are so evidently 
essential to the preservation of the British empire in India, that I should have 
deemed myself absolutely unpardonable if I had either neglected to order 
them, or had been deterred from carrying them into effect by such arguments 
as those which you will find in the letter of the 11th July from the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George. 

In a subsequent part of Lord Mornington’s letter, he again adverts to 
the dispiriting communications which he had received from Madras, and 
thus simply and conclusively disposes of their substance : 

It will not escape your observation, that jhc argument of the Government of 
Fort St. George against the prudence of arming, w'ould have been stronger 
every day in exact proportion to the progress of Tippoo’s preparations. The 
danger, therefore, of taking any steps for our defence would have increased 
with the probability of the attack ; and the moment must have ultimately 
arrived in which we should have been compelled either to assemble our army 
under circumstances of augmented danger, or to abandon all hopes of resis- 
tance. 

Such a drivelling policy was not to be endured by Lord Morninglon. He 
chose one as much safer, as it was more vigorous and high-minded. A mili- 
tary force was assembled in CWomandel and Malabar, and a course of 
measures entered upon with promptitude, and pursued with decision, for 
effecting those changes with regard to our allies, which the (ilovcrnor- 
general .saw were indispensably necessary for our safety and theirs. Nego- 
ciations were ojiencd at Hyderabad, with a view to strengthen the British 
influence, first, by an increase of the British detachment there, and 
.secondly, by the removal of the French officers in the Nizam's service. A 
treaty was concluded for this purpose. A considerable addition was made 
to the British force, and a corresponding increase to the subsidy paid by the 
Nizam for their support. The detachment destined for this service reached 
Hyderabad with little delay ; and the British force, aided by a body of the 
Nizam’s cavalry, surrounded the French camp, disarmed the sepoys, and 
arrested the officers. The latter were immediately conveyed to Calcutta, 
and as, previous to their seizure, the troops which they commanded were in 
a state of mutiny, they had little reason to regret the change. Their pro- 
perty was carefully secured for their benefit ; payment of their arrears of 
pay and allowances was obtained, and they W'ere personally treated with 
the greatest respect. The treaty with Hyderabad was effected with the full 
knowledge of the Peshwa, who was kept informed of its progress, and 
invited to become a party to it. 

The Governor-general, with characteristic energy, now proceeded to 
Fort St. George, in order to be on the spot where his presence would be 
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mof*t necessary. Our position with Tippoo Sultan was daily becoming more 
critical, and there was danger that the time for action might be lost by the 
tardy proceedings of Eastern diplomacy. In a minute recorded just before 
his departure, Lord Mornington says: 

The frdquent references which must be made to me, in the event of a ncgo- 
ciation with Tippoo Sultan, render it necessary that I should be as near as 
possible to his dominions. A single reference from Seringapatam to Fort 
William would consume a large portion of the season which ought to be 
employed in military operations. If war should unfortunately become inevitable, 
Tippoo Sultan would certainly avail himself of this advantage to protract, and 
probably to frustrate the issue of the negociation. 

Before his departure from Bengal, the Governor-general had addressed 
a letter to Tippoo, inviting him, in the name of the British Ciovcrnnmnt 
and its allies, to an amicable discussion of their mutual interests. The 
answer received at Mj^lras w'as marked by the prevarication and evasion 
which ever characterized the diplomacy of Tippoo Sultan. Another letter 
was addressed by the Governor-general, in which the circumstances of the 
cxtraoidinary mission despatched by I'ippoo to the Isle of J'Vance were 
exposed, and the intentions of the Bntl^h Government explained. This 
letter remained unanswered for a period of thirty-two days, although the 
eommimication between Seringapatam and Madras never required more 
than eight days, and was sometimes efleeted in four. In this state of 
unceitainty with respect to the decision of Tippoo Sultan, the anxiety of 
fiOrd IMornington was further increased by his ignorance of the state 
of affairs in Eg) jit, and his knowledge that some servants of 'Pippoo were 
about to embark at Tranquebar, in company with a l^Vench emissary, on an 
avowed mission from the Sultan to the Executive Directory of FVancc. 
Under this combination of circumstances, the Governor-general determined 
no longer to suspend hostilities. General Harris was ordered to enter the 
territory of Mysore, with the army under his command. General Stuart to 
co-operate from Malabar, and Admiral Kainicr, wfio was on the coast, 
was informed that the British Government was now to be regarded as at 
war with Tippoo Sultan. Similar communications were made to the several 
allies of the Company. 

Ten days after this proceeding, a letter arrived from Tippoo. It was not 
only evasive, but frivolous. After adverting to the letters of the Governor- 
general, and one from the Grand Signor on whom 'I’ljipoo lavished the 
usual exuberance of Ea.stern grandiloquence, the Sultan staled that he 
was about to gratify his passion for hunting, by proceeding on a sporting 
expedition ; and he requested that a British officer, whom he had before 
declined to receive, might be sent to him, either slightly attended, or not 
attended at all. Such was the substance of this last pacific communication, 
which was of remarkable brevity, and in which not more than three or four 
lines were devoted to even the pretence of business. 

The Governor-general had previously decided that the time for the exer- 
cise of mere diplomacy was at an end, and that future negociations mu.stbe 
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aided by the sword. There was nothing in Tippoo’s extraordinary epistle 
to shake this decision, and much to confirm it. The object of the writer 
was obviously to gain time, so as to render the siege of his capital imprac- 
ticable during the current season ; while, for its future security, he trusted 
to fortune, and the prompt compliance of his new allies with his request for 
assistance. To have discontinued the military operations which had com- 
menced, would have been to throw the game into the hands of the enemy ; 
to have combined a diplomatic mission with a hostile irruption, would have 
been attended with the double disadvantage of giving to the proceedings of 
the British Government an appearance both of insincerity and indecision. 
Tippoo was, therefore, informed that the commander of the army in 
Mysore was now the only channel of communication with the Governor- 
general, and a proclamation was issued, declaring the grounds upon which 
the allies passed the frontier. On the campaign which succeeded, and its 
glorious results, it is unnecessary to dwell. The fall of Seringapatam, the 
death of its master, and the surrender of his family, put an end to the 
prospects of the French in that quarter, and placed Mysore at the disposal 
of the conquerors. 

In exercising this important act of power. Lord Mornington justly con- 
sidered that no principle could be a better guide than this — that the objects 
of the war should constitute the basis of the peace, and of the general 
settlement of territory. Those objects were a reasonable indemnification for 
the expense incurred, and an adequate security against the danger which 
had caused it. To effect these, in conformity with the views of the 
Governor-general, it was necessary that the Company and the Nizam 
should retain a large share of the conquered country; but to divide 
the whole of it between them would, it was apprehended, excite the 
jealousy of the Mahratta states, as well as inordinately increase the power 
of the Nizam. Again; to have given the Malirattas an equal share with 
the two powers already referred to, would have been neither fair, seeing that 
the Malirattas had borne no part in the contest — nor safe, from the undue 
aggrandisement which it would have bestowed upon that confederacy. It 
was, therefore, resolved that a certain portion of territory should be 
allotted to the Company, another of equal value to the Nizam, a smaller 
share to the Mahrattas, while a central and separate Government was to 
be erected in Mysore, under the Company's protection. That part of the 
arrangement which related to the Mahrattas was frustrated by the perverse- 
ness of the Peshw a, who was induced by Seindia to reject the proffered 
grant; consequently there was no eligible course but to divide it between 
the remaining allies, the Nizam, and the British Government. Territory 
was here, as in various other instances in India, actually thrust upon us. 

A question now arose as to the person by whom the new government of 
Mysore should be conducted. The heir of Tippoo Sultan would naturally 
occur to the mind in the first instance; but that prince had been educated 
in all the anti-British prejudices of his father ; he, moreover, could never 
be expected to regard the conquerors of his house and country with any 



very complacent feelings, and he must ever have been actuated by a desire 
to regain the dominions of which the success of the British arms had dis- 
possessed him. In the energetic language of Lord Mornington, if a prince 
of the house of Tippoo had been placed on the throne of Mysore, the 
foundaticfis of the new settlement would have been laid in tlie very prin- 
ciples of its own dissolution." The feelings of the deposed dynasty towards 
their conquerors were, indeed, a few years afterwards, recorded in charac- 
ters of blood at Vellore. 

Under these circumstances, no course appeared more expedient, as none 
certainly was more just, than the restoration of the descendant of the ancient 
rajah of Mysore. His family had been expelled from the throne by the 
usurpation of Hyder Ali. Providence had now made the British arms the 
instrument of putting an end to the reign and life of the son of that adven- 
turer. The claims of the ancient family were at least as good as those of 
the race by which they,had been superseded, and the probability of their 
remaining faithful to the British |Jbwer, to which they would be indebted 
for their restoration, was far greater. The Rajah of Mysore was, therefore, 
placed on the throne, and a subsidiary treaty concluded with liim. 

The brilliant success of the war with 'J'ippoo naturally directed tho 
stream of national gratitude towards the distmguisl ed person who had con- 
ducted it. An advanced step in the peerage was an appropriate mark of 
royal favour, and a more substantial evidence was contemplated in a gift of 
£100,000, from a portion of the booty at Seringapatam, which had been 
reserved for the disposal of his Majesty and the Court of Directors. This, 
however, his Lordship thought fit to decline, and from motives which 
reflected on him the highest honour. He thought its acceptance would be 
invidious to the army, and injurious to the interests of that meritorious 
body. In this, as in every action of his life, did the Marijuess Wellesley 
evince a lofty disregard of his own personal interests — a chivalric feeling 
which, in the words of Burke, ‘‘ felt a stain like a wound " — a determina- 
tion to sacrifice every other consideration to honour, and to preserve self- 
respect and unblemished fame at whatever price it might be necessary to 
pay for their security. He valued not wealth, and without a murmur he 
surrendered the chance of its possession, when he felt that by embracing it, 
he should, in his own estimation, if not in that of the world, compromiso 
his character. Such was his conduct when, in tlie full tide of his magnifi- 
cent career in India, fortune was at his feet, soliciting his acceptance ; and 
in the course of a long and active life, he has never swerved from tho 
principles which then guided his determination. 

Within any moderate limits, it is perfectly impossible to give even an 
abstract of the proceedings of an administration so active and so fertile in 
events as that of the Marquess Wellesley. The second volume of the collec- 
tion embraces a multiplicity of subjects, all of them of great interest — the 
treaties of Hyderabad ; the settlement of the Carnatic, of Tanjore, ol’ 
Oude,and of Surat ; the political and commercial arrangements with Persia ; 
the co-operation with the British army in Egypt, by which the French 
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were expelled from this high road to India, as they had previously been 
driven from their stations at Hyderabad and Seringapatam in that country ; 
the naval and military preparations at Trincomalee for the reduction of 
Java, Mauritius, and Bourbon; the occupation of Goa — these, with various 
other important matters, at which we cannot even glance, are inf the work 
before us described and discussed both in principle and detail. We may 
take this opportunity of observing, that the Marquess was always fully 
alive to the necessity, not only of maintaining our possessions in India, but 
of commanding such places as formed the keys and outworks of those pos- 
sessions. He did not acquiesce in the occupation of Egypt by a French 
army, and comfort himself by the reflection that they were not yet in India. 
He did not consider it a matter of indiflerence whether Java, Mauritius, 
and Bourbon were in the hands of England or of England’s foes; and his 
policy upon this point was vindicated in its adoption by the Cabinet at 
home, and its actual exercise, under Lord Mint^, some years after its 
suggestion by the Marquess Wellesley. 5Ic felt also, and pointed out, the 
value and importance of the Island of Ceylon. He knew that England 
must be the ruling power in the East, or nothing; and it was his object to 
maintain the supremacy of his country, and thereby to advance the happiness 
of the native population by a diffusion of those manly and liberal principles, 
political and social, of which JOngland was and is the great representative 
and champion. As long as the history of Ihe British power in India endures 
— and so extraordinary a history is not likely soon 1o be forgotten — the 
name of the Marquess Wellesley will be remembered as the benefactor 
alike of the country which he represented, and of that which he was 
deputed to govern. 

A few words must be added with regard to (he Mahrattas. This confe- 
deracy formed the only object of apprehension to the British Government 
after the destruction of the hostile power in Mysore, and (he consolidation 
of our alliance with the C’ourt of Hyderabad, It was the more dangerous, 
because French influence, which had been expelled from the other states of 
India, still found encouragement among (he Mahrattas. M. Peron, who 
commanded Scindiah’s regular infantry, had received a jaghire, which he 
had formed into an independent state, and his influence extended much 
beyond its limits. In the name of his nominal master, Dowlut Rao 
Scindinh, he held the jierson of Shah Allum, the Mogul emperor, in sub- 
jection, and treated him with the greatest indignity. These proceedings took 
place on the most vulnerable part of our north-west frontier. 

To counteract the evils, actual and prospective, with which this state of 
affairs was fraught, the Marque.ss Wellesley had long and incessantly 
laboured. A main point in his policy was to establish such a connexion 
between the Peshwa and the British Government, as should secure stability 
and efficiency to the authority of the former, under the protection of the 
latter, without injury to the feudatory chieftains of the Mahratta empire. 
But the Peshwa met the overtures made to him coldly and evasively, and 
he paid the penalty of his obstinacy. 
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A series of rapid successes gained by Jeswunt Rao Holkar over 
Scindiah, in the contest of those two branches of the Mahratta federation 
for supremacy in the councils of the Peshwa, induced .Scindiah, notwith- 
standing his hatred of the British power and his designs upon the Peshwa, 
to join that prince in resisting the progress of Holkar, by whom both 
were threatened. The Peshwa, too, becoming greatly alarmed, manifested 
considerable anxiety to contract such engagements with the British Govern- 
ment as would conduce to his safety ; but, with Eastern jealousy and pro- 
crastination, still continued to withhold his consent from any proposal which 
the Governor-general was enabled to offer. In the midst of his hesitations, 
Holkar advanced upon his capital, and the combined army of the Peshwa 
and Scindiah having marched from Poona to arrest the progress of the 
invading force, was totally defeated by the latter, with considerable loss. 
On the day on which the engagement took place, the Peshwa made a hasty 
communication to the British minister, and an engagement was entered into, 
which was subsequently ratilied bj the Governor-general. The I’eshwa fled 
into the British territory, and his capital and family fell into the hands of his 
enemies. The Peshwa then consented to the terms which had been ])rc- 
viously offered ; the treaty of Basscin was concluded, and in conformity with 
its conditions he was restored to his throne by the British arms, under the 
command of the present Duke of Wellington, then acting in obedience to the 
orders of the Governor-general, and in accordance with his original system. 

The movements of Scindiah now demanded attention. There was reason 
to believe that ho meditated an accommodation of his differences with 
Holkar, and a confederacy with that chief and the Rajah of Berar, to 
frustrate the effects of the treaty between the British Government and the 
Peshwa. 'Phe British resident was, therefore, instructed to require .Scindiah 
to return with his army to llmdostan, and give an explanation of his late 
negociations with Holkar. .Scindiah alleged that he could not comply till 
after an interview with the Rajah of Berar, when the British resident 
should be informed “ whether it would be peace or war." After such a 
declaration, there was no choice for the British (government but to take 
immediate measure.s to prosecute hostilities with vigour, and such neces.sary 
measures w’crc adopted with the promptitude and decision which marked all 
the proceedings of the Marquess Wellesley. 'Phe extent of the |)lan and 
of the field of operations, in this memorable war, exceeded all former 
example in India. It embraced the whole of Hindoslan and of the 
Deccan. By a rcfcrmice to the maps in this work, it will be seen that the 
plan was so formed and executed, as to combine succc.ss on the very same 
day, at the distance of the position of Cocl in the Doab, of the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, and the city of Baroach on the western extremity of 
India. 

The Rajah of Berar arrived in the vicinity of Scindiah’s camp, and the 
chieftains met. The British resident now demanded their determination, 
but receiving no satisfactory answer, although both parlies admitted that 
the treaty with the Peshwa contained nothing injurious to their interests, 
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the military preparations proceeded. A long course of negociation ensued^ 
characterized on the part of the native powers by that insincerity and versa- 
tile machination which are main features of Indian diplomacy. After great 
forbearance on the part of the British, hostilities actually commenced, and 
a full tide of success attended the progress of the British arms. The army 
of Peron, disciplined by French officers, was defeated, and its commander 
solicited permission to retire within the Company's territories, which was 
granted. Allyghur, a fortress previously deemed impregnable, was carried 
by assault— the Mahratta army, under M. Louis, was entirely defeated near 

l5elhi Ahmednuggur surrendered to a British force— Agra followed, and 

the glorious battles of Delhi and Laswarec, under Lord Lake, and of 
Assye and Argaum, under the Duke of Wellington, completed the brilliant 
series of successes. But it will be vain to attempt even to enumerate the 
various actions in which the valour and conduct of the British army were 
crowned with victory. The enemies of England wpre discomfited and dis- 
persed in every direction, and the policy of the Marquess Wellesley enabled 
liis country every where to dictate her own terms of peace. When Englisli- 
men forget these services, they will cease to deserve the renown they confer 
upon their name. 

A series of well-devised treaties confirmed and consolidated the result of 
our arms. Into the particulars of those several treaties, our limits preclude 
us from entering. It must suffice to observe, that they were framed on those 
enlightened principles of policy which marked the administration of the 
Marijuess Wellesley, and which he maintained with a dignity and consis- 
tency no less admirable than the wise and comprehensive views which they 
Were directed to support. Time and experience have attested the sound- 
ness of those views, and the most able of his Lordship's successors adopted 
them as the rule of his policy. Upon the deep, and broad, and spreading 
foundations laid by the Marquess Wellesley, the Marquess of Hastings 
took his stand ; upon them has been erected tlie noble fabric of British 
empire in India; upon them has been reared the undisputed supremacy of 
British power over all the native states of Ilindoostan. 

Upwards of thirty years have now elapsed since the illustrious founder of 
the course of policy which led to such glorious events quitted the scene of 
his labours. He found British India (to use the w ords of his predecessor, 
Lord Teignmouth) in a “respectable" position— he left it in a commanding 
one. llow' far his policy was maintained after his departure, or what por- 
tion of his services was neutralized, it is not our present purpose to inquire; 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that he made the British name respected 
all over the East, and banished from India all other European influence— 
that he added to the British dominions territory exceeding a hundred thou- 
sand square miles in extent, and yielding an immense revenue — the.se 
triumph.^ being achieved not in a wild pursuit of conquest, or in prosecu- 
tion of a lawless and guilty ambition, but in the fair exercise of a course 
of policy purely defensive, and which was rendered necessary by the 
iiuproNoked hostility of the powers which fell before it; whilst, by the 
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success of these measures, he made Britain the arbitress of the destinies of 
India, and placed in her hands that predominating influence which some 
one power ever has possessed ; and in the midst of such vast and over- 
whelming public labours, he found lime to bestow attention on the minute 
details df revenue and finance, as well as for diffusing the light of know- 
ledge and the blessings of improved civilization. It is now forgotten by all 
but those whose duty has compelled them to learn the fact, that on his 
return to England the Marquess had to encounter the charges of a misera- 
ble adventurer, who, by his Lordship's favour, had been saved from ruin 
in India, and who, having obtained a seat in Parliament, sought to raise a 
dishonest notoriety upon the destruction of one of the noblest reputations of 
modern times. The unhappy accuser subsequently committed suicide ; his 
charges were rejected by great majorities ; but while they depended, the 
Marquess would not accept office. The appointment of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was offered to him by George III., at the dissolution of 
Lord Grenville’s administration ;*but he declined it, and was thus (by his 
oxvn feelings) excluded from the public service until the }enr 1809. These 
slanderous and infamous charges being pressed during two sessions of Parlia- 
ment, it was necessary to be prepared to rebut them, and the expense of such 
preparation for defence (amounting, it is said, to upwards of X'3(),000) was 
a heavy charge upon his Lordship’s fortune. I'liis was a wretched return for 
his eminent services; but it was the act of an individual, not of the country, 
nor of any party in it. The Marquess Wellesley has outlived every attempt 
to impugn his conduct or his motives— those who, in ignorance of their 
true character, once condemned them, are now amongst the foremost of 
their admirers. The East-India Company, with a spirit which does them 
honour, have transmitted a considerable number of copies of the records of 
his great achievements, for the use of their servants at the several presi- 
dencies. It has been felt that a better guide could not be placed in the 
hands of the rising statesmen of India — that a book could not be found 
better calculated to imbue their minds with maxims of political wisdom, or 
to animate their hearts by the noblest incentives to an upright, zealous, 
and patriotic career of duty. The illustrious nobleman who has thus be- 
come the preceptor of those who arc hereafter to administer the govern- 
ment of India, may now look back upon a life eminently useful, as well 
os eminently brilliant, with a consciousness that his character with posterity 
is beyond the reach of misrepresentation. 

If, in the progre.ss of events, any grasping and ambitious power should 
entertain views upon British India similar to those of the French in the 
pride of their revolutionary career — and the development of such views 
may not be far distant — those who know their country’s interest, and de- 
sire it, will have but one wish — May England be then represented by a 
Governor-general actuated by the same views, and endowed with the same 
energy and talents, as the Marquess Wellesley ! 
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A GLEAM OF POETRY IN A DARK CHAMBER. 

Not dearer to the honey bee 

The summer flower, than thou to me ; 

Since thou upon the mourner smil’d, 

Sickness, with finger cold and damp, 

Hath closed the eyelids of thy child, 

Dimming the lustre of thy lamp. 

And over Fancy’s languid eye 
The tearful shadows creep ; 

A cloud hath darken’d all the sky. 

And lute and song are fall’n asleep. 

But though the sky with storms be rent, 

Though Sorrow walk the surging sea, 

Yet holy Peace her dove hath sent. 

Bearing an olive-branch to me. 

And He, who ever loves to raise 
The drooping heart, the bruised reed. 

Hath wakened, with his blessed rays. 

In my cold heart the dying seed. 

Sown in life’s mild and early spring. 

Beneath Faith’s gentle watering. 

Like one who, starting from a dream. 

On his hot pillow, turns to flee 
The pallid watch-light’s feeble beam, 

With its fantastic tracery. 

And hears the curtains softly rustled. 

And feels a light upon him shed, 

Tenderly shaded, and up-looking, 

Beholds his mother by his bed — 

Straitway his heart is glad— .so I 
Beheld the dawning of thy grace. 

Gilding my chamber, and mine eye 
Shone with the sunshine of thy face — 

While, quickly as the morning dew. 

Each harpy-wing — a dismal crowd— 

Before thy radiant coming flew, 

The breaking of thy purple cloud. 

And like to one, whose aching head 
Long time upon the pillow laid. 

Into the sweet May-sunshine led, 

Beneath the hawthorn shade. 

Or through the fragrant colonnade 
Of his white cottage ; by his side 
Whispers are heard, and footsteps glide; 

The breath of flowers, the emerald shine 
Of the fresh flowers, the lowing kine. 

The wild notes from the bowering leaves. 

Pour through his heart the tide of pleasure; 

While memory paints his couch of leisure, 

III sylvan nook lighted by bumincr eves : 
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So my heart brightens in thy smile, 

While wafted through the air by thee, 

(Into thy green and pleasant isle, 

Far in the Eastern sea. 

Thy silver pinions. Poesy, 

Like an enchanted bower, outspread 
Their purple shadow round my head. 

Alas ! how could I dream that ever 
By sweeter voice or lyre beguil’d, 

Sickness, or grief, or time, could sever 
The chain that binds thee to thy child i 

How the rejoicing spirit bounds 
To tread again the haunted shore 
Of old Romance, and hear the sounds 
Soft lips from magic casements pour — 

Tlic L»dy married to the Moor j 
And her who kindled with her blaze 
The soul of Tasso, and the melting eyes 
Bathed in the clews of Paradise, 

That sweetly hailed the solemn Florentine, 
Opening celestial Gardens in his line !* 

Oh ! it is sad to lie and dream, 

By memory’s wild and fitful gleam. 

Of all the calm and joyous hours 
In youth’s unclouded Land of Flowers ; 

The boughs with heavenly pinions bright, 

Our converse with the forms of light, 

Visits of angels ; while the glare 
Of dying memory fires the air, 

Jdghting the ruined Temples old, 

The Intellectual Shrines of gold. 

Now all is dark, and still as night, 

No voice to cheer, no arm to save; 

And bitter tears of anguish start, 

To see the flaming swords that wave 
Before the Garden of the Heart ! 

Then blessings on thee, Angel-Thought, 

That with thy white and glittering wing 
The bloom of milder climes hast brought ; 

Meek herald of the Spring ! 

So ever to my chamber bring 
The breath, the colours of thy skies. 

The poet’s Bird of Paradise ! 


* Dante and Beatrice. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND MANNERS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

From the ancient writings of the Hindus, we may extract the most 
authentic evidence of their institutions, manners, and civilization in the 
earliest times. The object of this paper is to adduce from the J^anava- 
Dherma-Sdstraj or Institutes of Menu, such data on these heads as shall 
afford a view of the state of society at the period when that code was com- 
piled, which describes the duties, religious and civil, the social and political 
constitution, and the system of law, amongst the Hindus, nearly nine hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 

To begin with religion, which exerts the most sensible influence on the 
fabric of society. Whatever be the deformities of the modern Hindu super- 
stition, there is ample proof that the creed of the ancient people of Hin- 
dustan was of a pure and rational character ; that they believed in one 
God, supreme, self-existing, eternal, invisible, unpcrceivable by sense, 
incomprehensible; an omnipotent, omnipresent intenigence ; a spirit more 
subtil than the finest conceivable essence : these are the exact terms in 
which the Deity is spoken of by Menu. The material universe, including 
the firmament and the luminaries therein, was created by the will of this 
supreme Spirit from elementary atoms; man was created by him in a vital 
form, and endued with a soul. He is likewise represented as having 
created inferior deities, spirits, and genii. By power delegated to certain 
** lords of creation,” sprung from himself, he produced all subordinate 
animals, as well as vegetables, which are considered to be sensible of plea- 
sure and pain. Having completed the work of creation, the supreme 
Spirit exchanged energy for repose ; but this sublime work may be re- 
commenced by his will, there having been numberless prior creations and 
destructions : the whole universe, locomotive and immovable, may be 
revivified and destroyed, in eternal succession, by the immutable power 
alternately waking and reposing. 

The soul of each man was created with an appropriate occupation, as 
well as with peculiar qualities and passions. Transmigration into other 
bodies, human, brute, and vegetable, takes place, from Brahma, ‘Hhe 
first produced divine male,” to plants, as a means of purification from sin ; 
when separated from the corporeal frame, the operation of transmigration 
ceasing, the soul is reabsorbed into the creator. 

A future life, in which good deeds are rewarded and evil actions punish- 
ed, where virtue and vice will be tried, and felicity will be the portion of 
the good, is distinctly enunciated. In the next world, the soul of a virtuous 
man, exempt from future birth, is conveyed to the highest regions, with a 
radiant form of etherial substance. On the contrary, the wicked are con- 
demned to torment in the several hells provided for offences of various 
degrees of atrocity. An anathema is pronounced by Menu on those who 
believe not in a future state, on atheists and materialists. It is worthy of 
remark, that the ancient Hindu creed, unlike any other than that taught 
by the religion of Christ, annexes guilt to evil thoughts, regarding actions, 
with reference to their quality, as both mental and corporeal. 
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The Supreme Intelligence was adored by some in elementary fire, tlie 
purest symbol of a spiritual being, by others in the firmament, by others in 
pure air. Fire appears to have been the most usual ; to the “ sacred fire ” 
oblations were made ; but the heavenly bodies were also objects of vica- 
rious worship. The sacrifices were mostly of clarified butter, honey, milk, 
curds, roots, and fruit ; but sacrifices of cattle are mentioned : offerings 
were made to the manes of ancestors, who were supposed to hover around 
their posterity. Flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth, and cusa-grass, were 
employed in the sacrificial rites. 

The division of the community into four castes or classes, was considered 
to have been appointed from the beginning of time, the chief being the 
brahmen or sacerdotal class. The eshatriya, or soldier, was to protect the 
others ; the vaisyas were traders and cultivators, and the sudras, servants. 

The government of ancient Hindustan was monarchical, and it niay be 
inferred, the succession was hereditary. The king was of the eshatriya, or 
military caste, and received his investiture from the sacerdotal class, accord- 
ing to the F ^daSf or scriptures, which existed three hundred years before 
the Institutes. He was reputed, by a convenient fiction, common to most 
nations, to be created by the Deity expressly for the office of ruler, and 
was not to be considered as a mere mortal. His power was despotic, like 
that of all early monarchs; his office was to administer strict justice, to 
protect all classes of his people, and to defend the weak from the oppression 
of the strong ; but if he failed in his trust, he was responsible to no mortal ; 
punishment must come from on high.” He was bound to consult his 
ministers, who were seven or eight in number, of noble lineage, and who 
were under the obligation of an oath ; but he was not compelled to act 
upon the advice of any but brahmens learned in the F^das and ethics. 
To one, a confidential minister and a brahmen, he was expected to com- 
municate all transactions. 

Amongst the vices to which kings in ancient times were prone, arc enu- 
merated hunting (in excess), gaming, sleeping by day, intoxication, vocal 
and instrumental music, and dancing. 

The private establishment of the prince consisted of ‘‘a consort,” of tho 
same class as himself; a domestic priest, and a performer of sacrifices, 
besides women,” t.e. concubines, and servants. The wages of the royal 
household, consisting of women servants, who attended him with fans and 
perfumes, and menials, were paid in money and grain. The lowest servant 
had a pana of copper (equal to about l^d.) a day, with two cloths for 
dress every half year, and a dr^na of rice every month— a measure of 
uncertain quantity. The highest servant had six times the wages of the 
lowest. 

The internal or municipal government was managed under the following 
system. The realm was distributed into districts, which were placed under 
chiefs or guardians, whose authority varied in extent. There were guar- 
dians of one town, of ten towns, of twenty, of one hundred, and of one 
thousand towns. Each was bound to report to the next above him, and so 
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on to the highest. Provision was made for the support of these guardians, 
or lords of distriats, from the produce of ploughed lands belonging thereto. 
A superintendent, or governor, of high rank, was stationed in each large 
town or city, to control, either in person or by his emissaries, the adminis- 
tration of the districts, and, strange to say, to defend the people from the 
servants of the king whom he appointed guardians, “ who are generally,*' 
it is said, knaves, seizing what belongs to other men.*’ 

The foreign relations of the state were managed by ambassadors, who 
were the war ministers, and appear to have possessed extensive power. 
They were required to be handsome, intrepid, and eloquent. It was the 
policy to consider the adjoining state as a natural enemy, and to prefer 
nogociation (in other words, intrigue) to open force ; and the ambassador’s 
aim was to pry into the designs of the foreign king, and circumvent them. 
Bribes, corruption, and creating of divisions in the adverse court, was the 
favourite theory of diplomacy, Jind esteemed preferuble to etfecting the end 
desired by war or open remonstrance. The employment of spies and emis- 
saries l)y the prince is sanctioned and even inculcated. 

The king took under his own immediate direction the affairs of the trea- 
sury; the administration of justice was consigned to the judges, under the 
nominal supervision of the king ; and the army was immediately regulated 
by the commander-in-chief. 

The royal revenue arose from market-dues, tolls, taxes on the transport 
of goods by sea and land, five per eent. on the increase of money and 
moveables, and a share of the produce of the land, varying in rate, but 
generally one-sixth of the grain. The taxes were taken in kind or value, 
and were received through collectors, under the control of supervisors. The 
king had also the right of pre-emption of certain commodities, and each 
town was rccjuired to furnish its quota of food, drink, and fuel, for the 
king’s use. The lower classes and petty traders paid “a trifle " as annual 
taxes, and those who supported themselves by manual labour might work 
for the king one day in each month, ns an equivalent for their share of the 
contribution. Learned brahmens, idiots, the lame, the blind, and the 
aged, were exempt from the payment of taxes. 

The king is recommended to take precautions against poison, by the use of 
holy texts and gems which arc antidotes. 

Of the military establishment and the art of war amongst the ancient 
Hindus, though much is said, there arc but few distinct traces : the learned 
legislator appears to have been but indilierently versed in the military 
science, or the operations of strategy. There was a standing army, which 
was rcijuirod to be constantly exercised, and detachments of it were placed 
at the disposal of the guardians of districts. I'he weapons enumerated are 
bows and arrows, which appear to have been the ordinary arms ; swords, 
lances, and javelins ; clubs, iron maces, targets, and coats of mail. The 
only articles mentioned which .suggest a knowledge of pyrotechny, are 
‘‘ darts blazing with fire,” the use of which are interdicted in war, as well 
as concealed and poisoned weapons, showing that the warfare of the Hindus 
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was conducted on more magnanimous principles than their diplomacy. 
Moreover, it was not lawful to strike nn enemy on the ground, or a non- 
combatant, or one who was naked or unarmed, or who had broken his 
weapon^ or was grievously wounded, or was engaged in conflict with 
another, or one who sued for his life, or surrendered as a captive, or who 
fled : even an effeminate man ” was hold to be unworthy the notiee or the 
weapon of the Hindu soldier. Armed chariots or cars, horses, and clephanU 
were used in war ; these are declared the lawful booty of the taker in battle, 
as well as umbrellas and habdiments; but gold and silver, and other 
valuables, were to be delivered up to the king, who distributed what was 
not separately taken amongst the entire force. 

The king accompanied the army in person. Martial valour was one of 
the requisites, not of his caste only, but of his rank. “ A king must never 
turn his face from the battle," says the text, which assigns a reward in a 
future life for courage*in this. He took ])ost in the midst of a select squa- 
dron of his cavalry, superintending the operations of the army, encouraging 
his troops, and observing their behaviour. It seems to have been the prac- 
tice to form the infantry on the march m fanciful shapes, such as that of a 
or regular column ; of a wai/if or wedge with the apex foremost; of 
a daar, or in a rhomb, with the van and rear narrow, and the centre broad, 
&c. Secret intrigue and endeavours to corrupt the adverse chiefs to dis- 
loyalty were preferred to the hazard of a battle. If the enemy was 
blocked up, the grass, water, and wood in his territory were wasted ; his 
pools, wells, and trenches destroyed. Fortilication seems to have been an 
art but ill-understood; camps were sometimes entrenched, and fortresses 
are mentioned, with walls, in which were artiliccrs and engines. But these 
fortresses appear to have been cither mounds of earth, or natural fortifica- 
tions of water, trees, deserts, or mountains. The king’s capital is required 
to be fortified in this manner, mountains being esteemed the best circumval- 
lation, and his palace in the centre to be completely defended by being sur- 
rounded with water and trees. 

If the invaded country be conquered, the king was required to respect 
its deities and priests, to put a stop to alarm therein, to distribute largesses 
amongst the people, and raise to the throne one of its royal race, establish- 
ing the laws of the conquered country. Or he might form an alliance with 
the vanquished prince. The legislator sagaciously remarks, that ** by 
gaining wealth and telritory, a king acijuires not so great an increase of 
strengtli as by obtaining a firm ally, who, though weak, may hereafter be 
powerful." The foreign policy of ancient India seems to have been singu- 
larly prudent and pacific. 

In the administration of justice, either the king presided in person, with 
brahmens and councillors, to decide causes, under a written code and by 
arguments and rules drawn from local usages; or if he did not preside in 
person, his place was supplied by a chief justice and three assessors. The 
king or judge was required to be clothed in a suitable costume, and to. 
commence the proceedings of the court with reverence to the deities. 
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With respect to the system of jurisprudence disclosed in this antique 
book, we may safely aver that it exhibits a condition of society much more 
refined and artificial than Mr. Mill and others arc willing to concede to the 
ancient Hindus. The civil part of the code, and the law of^property 
especially, denote a very considerable advance in the philosophy of the 
social compact, if we may so express it. Though the classification may 
be defective— -and few if any codes are perfect in this respect — the ancient 
Hindu law is a complex and intricate sjslem of jurisprudence, abounding 
with artificial rules and subtle discriminations. The nice distinctions on the 
important subject of deposits, presuppose a high degree of intellectual cul- 
ture, and a perfect familiarity with the most subtle branches of casuistical 
learning. 

The supreme authority of all law is declared to be divine revelation, 
as preserved in the Sruti or V^das. Subordinate to this, the highest law 
is immemorial custom, and good long established usages, not inconsistent 
with scripture and the codes of divine legislators, recorded in the 
or unwritten law. The quadruple description of the juridical system is “ the 
scripture, codes of law, approved usage, and self-satisfaction,” i.e. con- 
science, which may be inferred to mean a kind of equity. 

The written law, at this early period, was distributed under the follow- 
ing eighteen titles: 1, debt; 2, deposits; 3, sale without ownership; 4, 
partnership concerns ; 5, subtraction of what has been given ; C, non- 
payment of wages or hire ; 7, non-performance of agreements ; 8, re- 
scission of sale and purchase ; 9, disputes between master and servant ; 10> 
contests on boundaries; 11 and 12, assault and slander ; 13, larceny; 14, 
robbery and other violence ; 15, adultery; 16, matrimonial disputes; 17, 
inheritance ; 18, gaming. 

The punishments under the criminal branch of the law (which took 
cognizance of offences, such as adultery and slander, which are not visited 
amongst us with corporeal punishment) were regulated in many instances 
by the lex talioniSi or the rule of “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth ;” they extended to death, which, however, was the penalty only of 
crimes of deep dye. A brahmen was, under no circumstances, put to 
death: “though convicted of all possible crimes,” banishment was the 
utmost extent of punishment to which he could be subjected. A man was 
justified in killing another in self-defence. Perjury was punishable by fine 
and banishment. From the earnest manner in which this odious oflence is 
denounced, it may be inferred that it was prevalent amongst the ancient 
Hindus as well as amongst their descendants. It is declared equal to mur- 
der, and to be punishable by torment hereafter, and by the passage of the 
individual through a hundred painful transmigrations. The code has, how- 
ever, admitted a strange incongruity on this point, by making an exception 
in favour of “ the giver of false evidence from a pious motive,” and by 
declaring that “ falsehood is preferable to truth,” wherever the death of a 
man of either of the four castes would be occasioned by true evidence. 
The executioners weire Chand41as, or outcasts, “ the lowest of men ;” tlic 
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fines were paid in copper or silver. One of the crimes punished by fine 
was witchcraft. Goldsmiths who committed frauds in their trade were cut 
piece-meal with razors. A farmer, who neglected to sow his land, was fined 
to the Idng, who lost his share of the crop through the injury done to the 
land. Robbery with violence is often referred to, and this seems to denote 
an inefficient police. Prisons were placed near public roads, ** where 
offenders might be seen wretched or disfigured,” in order that their exam- 
ples should deter others. 

The king was declared by the law to be lord paramount of the soil.” 
He was the universal proprietor of all chattels without a legal owner. He 
was the guardian of the property of minors and women. Lost property 
found by another must be delivered to the king, unless the finder be a 
brahmen ; stolen property recovered by the king must be restored to the 
owner. The king was entitled to the half of treasure-trove. 

Landed property whs descendible to the heirs of the owner. Cultivated 
land was the property of him who first cut away the wood, or cleared it. 
The inheritance descended to all the sons, who held it jointly till a formal 
partition was made. After the death of the father and mother, the brothers 
might divide the estate, or the eldest might take it, and the others might 
live with him as with the father. When a partition took place, the elder 
brothers had some small preference, and the eldest claimed the best of the 
chattels. The daughters had portions from their brothers’ allotments. Suc- 
eession, where there was no son, went to the father or mother, or if they 
were dead, to the brothers. 

The moveable property mentioned consists of cattle, goats, sheep, grain, 
gold and gems, carriages, and household furniture and utensils. 

Contracts with incapable persons, or persons under restraint, were void. 
Three competent witnesses were requisite to prove a debt. A creditor 
might legally recover from his debtor, even compulsorily, his own property. 
A surety for a debtor, if he produced him not, was liable to pay the debt, 
and his heir also, unless the money due had been idly promised (i. the 
debt was without consideration), lost at play, or incurred for spirituous 
liquors. The purchaser of a chattel in open market acquired its absolute 
property, unless it was claimed and the vendor could not be produced, 
when the owner who had lost it might obtain it back. Interest on money 
was limited to fifteen per cent, per annum with a pledge ; without a pledge, 
ns much as sixty per cent, might be taken. With a beneficial pledge, which 
the lender might use, no interest could be claimed. Interest on interest was 
not allowed ; nor must the amount of interest exceed the principal. It is inti- 
mated that money was advanced on interest for commercial voyages by sea, 
as well as land traffic. 

The mode of proof was by examining witnesses, and also the parties 
themselves, if necessary, on oath. The relative value of conflicting testi- 
mony is measured with extraordinary precision. Ordeals, such as holding 
fire and diving under water, were also resorted to, as well as arbitration in 
boundary disputes. A curious mode of proof is recommended in cases of 
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non-restoration of a deposit, where there is a failure of witnesses. Lei the 
judge (says the legislator), in the absence of the depositor, actually deposit, 
by the artful contrivance of spies, gold with the defendant; and if he restore 
it, he is unjustly accused; if not, let him pay the value of both d|>posits. 

Amongst the persons disqualified to be witnesses in a court of justice 
were the following : the king, mean artificers, public dancers and singers, 
one wholly dependent or of bad fame, or who follows a cruel occupation, 
a decrepit man, or who had lost the organs of sense, “ a wretch of the 
lowest mixed class,” one intoxicated, or convicted of theft. The witnesses 
were required, if possible, to be of the same class and calling as the parties 
respectively. A judgment obtained by means of false evidence was 
reversed. 

I’he mode of examining witnesses was as follows : the witnesses being 
assembled in the middle of the court-room, in the presence of the plaintiff’ 
and defendant, the judge thus addressed them : “*\Vhat ye know to have 
been transacted, in the matter before us, between the parties reciprocally, 
declare at large and with truth, for your evidence in this case is required.” 
lie then proceeded to examine them himself. 

The ethical or moral system of the ancient Hindus appears to have been 
somewhat rigid and severe. The heart, the source of sense and action,” 
is considered by the lawgiver to be naturally disposed to evil, and he 
recommends strict attention to its operations, and the imposing a restraint 
upon the organs of sense: the entire subjugation of the senses is said to 
ensure heavenly bliss. With a due regard, however, to the weakness of 
human nature, he endeavours to regulate, rather than eradicate, the motive 
of self-interest. He admits that self-love is no laudable motive; but he 
observes that it is impossible to free actions from its influence, since even 
sacrifices and religious duties are known to spring from hope of reward. 
The large class of moral obligations comprised in what we term the duly 
towards our neighbour, is governed by the rule of not injuring another by 
word or deed, nor even in thought; of not uttering a word by which a 
fellow-creature can suffer uneasiness, l^uly towards parents is enforced 
from a higher consideiation than that our days may be lengthened below ; 
filial obedience is pronounced the “ highest devotion,” and deserving of 
future bliss. 

'J'he moral duties were adapted, in a great degree, to the form which the 
society assumed at its first institution by the division into castes, to each of 
whom distinct pursuits and offices were assigned. That which was a virtue, 
a vice, or an indifferent act, in a brahmen, might be the opposite in a Sudra, 
and vice versa. They were, no doubt, likewise materially influenced in 
various respects by the doctrine of the metempsychosis, which inculcated 
tenderness to all animals, and led individuals to attribute the events or 
accidents of life to causes in a past state of existence. 

In surveying the manners of the people of ancient Hindustan, so far 
as revealed in this code, we may fitly begin by considering the condition of 
the females, and the nature of the marriage institution. Although the ancient 
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Hindu women were not secluded so strictly as the modern, yet it is evident 
that they had not the liberty conceded to those of European nations, through 
a jealousy, which seems to have been universal, more or less, throughout the 
East, at all ages. At no period of life, either in childhood, youth, or ad- 
vanced iS >ears, was a woman permitted, even in her own dwelling, free- 
dom of action or independence ; in childhood, she was dependent on her 
father, in inaturer age on her husband, and in widowhood on her sons or 
kinsmen. The lawgiver acknowledges, with an apparent regret, that no 
man can wholly restrain women by violent measures ; that by confinement 
at home, even under affectionate and observant guardians, they are not 
secure ; and he recommends husbands “ vigilantly to guard their wives.*’ 
This speaks strongly of jealousy and restraint. The faults which bring 
infamy on a married woman are declared to be drinking, evil company, 
absence from her husband, rambling abroad, unseasonable sleep, and dwel- 
ling in the house of another. The seductive character of females is assigned 
as the reason why a man .should not sit in a sequestered place with his near- 
est female relations. Their temper is represented as mutable, their affection 
unceitain, and their nature perverse. ’J'he superintendence of the domestic 
affairs was assigned to the wife, who had the care of the household utensils, 
the preparation of the daily food, and the expenditure of money. Atten- 
tion to the sacred fire” was likewise a part of her duty, and she had the 
care and nurture of the children, though women had no business with 
the holy fScriptures;” the inference, therefore, is, that intellectual culture was 
not encouraged amongst them, but they arc not interdicted from it. A wife 
was bound to reverence her husband, and to keep her heart and speech in 
subjection to him. On the other hand, married women were required to be 
honoured and adorned by their fathers and brothers, their husbands and hus- 
bands’ brothers. To honour females,” says the text, ‘Os pleasing to 
heaven.” Mothers were legitimate objects of greater regard to their pro- 
geny than fathers. The walk of a graceful woman is compared to that of 
“ a phenicopteros or a young elephant.” 

Marriage was the complete institution of women. The marriageable age 
of females was eight vears; fathers were expected to match their daugh- 
ters at that age; and after waiting for three )ears, a damsel (at the mature 
age of eleven) might choose a husband for herself. Marriage once solem- 
nized was indissoluble, unless for certain .specified causes. The husband is 
expre.ssly declared to be “ one with Ins wife and again it is said : “ Let 
nuptial fidelity continue till death, is the supreme law of husband and 
wife.” A man might not marry in his own family or stock. A brahmen 
might marry a eshatriya or a vaisya ; a eshatriya a vaisya or a sudra, and 
a vaisya a sudra. Various modes and forms of marriage are specified ; one 
of the former, peculiar to the eshatriya caste, was “ the seizure of a mai- 
den by force from her house, while she weeps and calls for a.ssistance, after 
her kinsmen and friends have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their 
houses broken open.” Receiving gifts for a daughter is expressly forbidden, 
as a sale of a child, which is odious ; but nuptial presents were made by 
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and also^ to the parent. On the wedding-day, the bridegroom sat on 
elegant bed, decked with a garland of flowers ; tlie bride, in gay attire,, 
was led by her father, and delivered to the priest, who performed the 
religious rites. The husband bad the power of slight manual correction of 
the wife. ^ 

Polygamy clearly existed at this early period, though it is only inciden- 
tally alluded to. One wife appears to have been considered distinctively as 

the consort.” 

Of the social customs and mode of living of the ancient Hindus, there 
are more traits than might have been expected. Their dwellings were 
substantially constructed of stone, brick and tiles, cemented with mortar, 
with rafters, beams and roofs. There were castles for the kings, and temples 
to the gods. Cities, towns, and villages are spoken of, but from their being 
mentioned by “thousands,” they must have been small. They were sur- 
rounded by pasture-land, enclosed by hedges of strong trees, and shrubs, or 
mounds of earth. The furniture of the houses, as at the present day, owing 
to the climate and local causes, was scanty. The only articles specifically 
mentioned, arc couches, benches, and beds. The utensils included silver 
vessels, and vessels of silver enchased ; golden spoons ; pans and other ves- 
sels of copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin, lead, and of a mixed yellow 
metal; wooden bowls; earthen dishes; utensils made of leather, horn, 
shell and ivory ; baskets made of reeds, gourds, a pestle and mortar, &c. 
The food was cooked at a charcoal fire : all dressed food was eaten hot. 
It appears to have consisted almost entirely of farinaceous and vegetable 
substances, rice, barley, lentiles or vetches, herbs, roots and fruit, toge-^ 
ther with clarified butter, a favourite sauce, honey, milk and “ milky 
messes,” spiced puddings, and broths. Flesh meat is included amongst the 
edible articles, but it was evidently (and is so stated) the flesh of animals 
that had been offered for sacrifice. The reason why flesh food was inter- 
dicted is, that it could not be procured without cruelty to sentient beings. 
Garlic, onions, leeks, mushrooms, and all vegetables raised in dung, were 
forbidden, as well as gums and resins, the milk of any animal whose hoof 
is not cloven, Ac. Rice, either simply boiled or made into cakes, was the 
staple food, and was given to children in tlie sixth month. Ablution was 
enjoined after eating. 

Carriages drawn by bullocks, horses and camels, were used for pleasure, 
and waggons for the conveyance of goods. Horses, elephants, and other 
beasts of burthen were employed. 

Of their dress, there are but few indications. Students in theology wore 
skins for their outer garments; their under were of hemp, flax, or wool. 
These substances, as well as cotton, silk, and bark, were employed in the 
manufacture of dresses. Blankets are mentioned; also sandals, slippers, 
and umbrellas. Gold ear-rings were worn. The eyes of both men and 
women were darkened with a “black powder;” unguents of scented oil 
and sweet essences were rubbed on their limbs, and chaplets of flowers 
worn on tlie head. The hair of sudras was long ; the other castes cut 
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tbejrs off in their sixteenth, twenty-second, and twenty-fourth years respec- 
tively. 

Purifications and sacrifices were made on behalf of a child previous to 
its birth. At the moment of the birth of a male child, it is ordained in the 
code, thJt he must be made, while sacred tej(ts are pronounced, to taste 
a little honey and clarified butter from a golden spoon a circumstance 
which furnishes a curious illustration of a remarkable passage in the Old 
Testament, referring to the birth of our Saviour : Butter and honey shall 
he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good.”* On the 
tenth or twelfth day, or on some more fortunate day of the moon, the child 
was named in a lucky hour, and under a good star. The names were of two 
parts, both having relation to the bearer's caste. The names of women 
were to be “ agreeable, soft, clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, and 
ending in long vowels.” The outward marks of caste were formally assumed 
at stated periods, or the,child became an out-cast. 

The external forms of ceremony among the primitive people of India mark 
a polished nation. The ranks and degrees of society were not only defined 
by the classification into castes, but age, occupation, and distinctions com- 
mon to other societies, were respected. 'I'he order of the “ respectable qua- 
lities” was, 1. Divine knowledge; 2. Moral conduct; 3. Age; 4. Kindred; 
5. Wealth: a society in which divine knowledge and moral conduct re- 
ceived the most and wealth the least regard, could scarcely be a vicious 
one. When a superior was seated, an inferior did not presume to sit on 
the same couch or bench, or rose, if he was sitting, to salute him. The 
salutation of a father, a paternal uncle, or preceptor, was by prostration, 
or clasping or touching the feet. Particular forms of speech were used in 
saluting the respective castes. A priest was asked, How docs your devo- 
tion prosper?” A warrior, Are >ou unhurt?” A merchant, Is your 
wealth secure?” One of the servile class, “ Do you enjoy good health ?” 
Persons, prior to saluting, mentioned their own name, 1 am such a one.” 
Women not related were saluted by the epithet amiable sister.” The 
great attention to the modes of salutation shows an orderly and decorous 
state of society. Way was reijuired to be made for persons in wheeled car- 
riages, or above ninety years of age, or afilicted with disease, or carrying 
burthens ; as well as for women, priests, princes, and bridegrooms. The 
rule of conversation is comprised in these words, and cannot be better ex- 
pressed : “ Say what is true, but what is pleasing; speak no disagreeable 
truth, nor agreeable falsehood.” When a visit was paid, the guest was 
to be treated with humble civility ;” to be placed on the entertainer's own 
seat, who seated himself near him, ‘‘closing the palms of his hands,” and 
when his guest departed, walked some way behind him. Hospitality is a 
virtue strictly enjoined : a seat, a bed, water and food (esculent roots and 
fruit), with honour and courtesy as long as they stay, were claimable by 
guests. The want of hospitality was supposed to indicate idiotcy. Charity 
was commended : future reward was promised for its exercise here below. 

• Iiaisb, Vii. 15. 

i4jm/.«/(?f/rn.N.S.VoL.24.No. 9.5. 2 C 
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When an ancient Hindu rose in the morning, he bathed, rubbed his teeth, 
applied a collyrium to his eyes, and adored the gods. 

The catalogue of disreputable characters is large, and, from the peculiar 
construction of the society, the disqualifications include professions and 
trades, as well as moral offences. Amongst the persons to be shunCied were 
physicians (who were ranked amongst the ‘‘ low traffickers,” and are spoken 
of with great contempt), image-worshippers for gain, sellers of meat, public 
servants of the whole town and of the prince, usurers, feeders of cattle, 
dancers, navigators of the ocean, poetical encomiasts, oilmen, suborners of 
perjury, keepers of gaming-houses and employers of gamesters for their own 
benefit, drinkers of intoxicating spirits, cheats, makers of bows and arrows, 
common informers, tamers of elephants, bulls, horses or camels, those who 
subsisted by astrology, keepers of birds, teachers of the use of arms, buil- 
ders of houses and planters of trees for gain, breeders of sporting dogs, 
falconers, seducers of damsels, those who support themselves by tillage, 
shepherds, keepers of buffaloes, and removers of dead bodies. 

The bodies of the dead were burnt, as at present, in certain places 
appointed for the purpose, and the relics deposited in cemeteries. It may be 
observed here, that suicide was forbidden by the sacred code. 

Slavery existed in ancient India; its sources were seven : 1. Capture in 
battle ; 2. Maintenance in consideration of service ; 3. Birth of a slave- 
mother in the liouse ; 4. Sale; 5. Gift; 6*. Inheritance; 7. By way of 
punishment. But slaves seem to have been mildly treated. They had, by 
law, no property of their own ; neither had a son during the life of his father, 
nor a wife. But it would appear that in practice they did enjoy property, 
and slave* of slaves are mentioned. Tenderness and forbearance towards 
servants arc enjoined. 

The domestic discipline of the master of the family extended to corporeal 
correction. A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a whole younger brother, 
might be corrected with a rope, or small .shoot of a cane, on the back. 

Their amu.sements comprehended dramatic representations and public 
spectacles, hunting, falconry, dancing, vocal and instrumental music, cudgel- 
playing, boxing, and wrestling : the latter are spoken of as low pursuits. 
Gaming of all kinds, with animate or inanimate objects,” is highly cen- 
sured, and is proscribed even for amusement : open gaming was fineable. 
This habit was probably very general, even amongst the highest classes. 
It is well known to those who are acquainted with Sanscrit literature, that 
demigods, heroes, and kings are represented, in their ancient epics, as 
sacrificing kingdoms and inheritances to their unconquerable appetite for 

play- 

There are sufficient indications of a comprehensive literature in these 
early times (“readers of many books” are spoken of) in theology, cosmo- 
gony, law, ethics, metaphysics, logic, and astronomy or astrology, — the 
Fidas and F Mangas, Mimdnsd, Nydya, Dherrna- Sdstra, and Purdnas. 
All these were written in verse. 

^ Their knowledge of the useful arts was extensive. They had looms, and 
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made fabrics of silk (which they must have known before the Chinese), 
cotton, and wool. The sugar-cane, sugar, and molasses are spoken of, as 
well as indigo (niii) and lao (Idcshd), and they knew how to dye clothes 
with them. They were acquainted with the art of distillery, and made arak, 
rum, an^ mead from rice, sugar, and the flowers of the madhdca. The 
consumption of spirituous liquors is referred to as if it were prevalent, and 
the mention of the vintner’s or publican’s flag shows that they were ostenta- 
tiously vended, 'fhey knew how to extract metals from the mine, to refine 
and smelt them, to compound factitious metals, and to debase the pure. 
Coined money is distinctly implied. They worked in gold, silver, and gems; 
they wrought in leather, cane, and wood ; they made earthenware and the 
various utensils already enumerated, and expressed oil from seeds, which 
w’as a prominent occupation, and is still, in some parts of India, the employ- 
ment of a distinct caste. Navigation was followed, both internal and by 
sea. Husbandry and iigricultnrc were systematically pursued: the reason 
why those who followed these employments were held in low estimation is 
assigned — and it shows how much superstition controls the ordinary habits 
and actions of life — namely, because ‘‘ the iron-toothcd ploughs not only 
wound the earth, but the creatures dwelling in it.” So tender is the Hindu 
lawgiver of animal life, that he requires a brahmen to make expiation for the 
destruction of such sentient creatures as he may unconsciously destroy on his 
hearth by his grindatone, broom, pestle and mortar, and water-pot. The 
only corn distinctly mentioned arc lice and barley; those were “trodden 
out” of the husk by cattle. 

Trade w’us conducted in open markets, at which the prices of commo- 
dities were regulated twice a month by the toll-collectors, under rules for 
sales and purchases established by the king, who ascertained and examined 
the weights and measures at markets twice in the year. The metrology of 
the ancient Hindus is derived from a somewhat fanciful standard: the basis 
of the weights is “the small mote in a sun-beam;” ihat of the division of 
time, a nirn^sha, or twinkling of an eye. 

From casual expressions in this very ancient book, suflicient data may, 
therefore, be collected, to show that the civilization of the Hindus is of very 
high antiquity, and that, a century or more before Rome was founded, pro- 
bably anterior to the era of Homer, prior to the founding of Carthage, and 
when the Grecian states were in their infancy, about the period of the pro- 
phet Ehas, India, to the south of the Himalaya, and between the Indus and 
Ganges, was peopled by a race considerably advanced in all the elements 
which constitute a highly cultivated and polished community. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN FAIRY TALES, 

The coincidence of the Fairy Tales of the East and the West, demonstrating 
their common origin, was never more a[>f>arent than in a tale, or in the 
Hiila Canara language, relating the supposed adventures of two princes, sona 
of a king of Retnapuri ; of which the following summary is given in Mr. Wilson’s 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS. : 

“ The king of Retnapuri, Vajramukuta, had two sons, by the favour of Siva, 
Somasekhara and Chitrasekhara, who, in addition to the ordinary accomplish- 
ments of princes, became expert jugglers and thieves. Having heard of the 
beauty of Rupavati, the daughter of Vikrama, king of Lilavati, and being 
desirous of humiliating his pride, the princes, in opposition to the wishes of 
their father, proceeded to that capital, determined to secure the hand of 
Rupavati for one of them. Notwithstanding the city was guarded by ten 
thousand giants, who had baffled and destroyed the emissaries employed by 
Indra to bring him a description of the charms of tWe princess, they effected 
their entrance. They next obtained admission into the palace, and, in spite of 
every precaution, plundered the king and queen and princess of their jewels, 
and stripped their majesties and all the maids of honour of their garments, 
leaving a written paper, stating they would not cease from their depredations, 
until the king consented to give his daughter in marriage to one of them, and 
threatening, if he withheld his consent, to carry off the princess. The king was 
compelled to yield, but coupled his consent with the condition, that the pre- 
tender to his daughter’s hand should kill a fierce lion that guarded one of the 
gates of the palace. The princes attacked and slew the lion, who turned out 
to be a prince metamorphosed. They carried off part of the tail as a trophy. 
The washerman of the palace, finding the head, produced it as evidence that 
he had killed the lion, and claimed the princess. Preparations were made for 
the wedding, when the princes discovered themselves, and the washerman was 
put to death. The princess was married to the younger brother, Chitrasekhara. 

“After a time, a bird-catcher brought a curious parrot from Cashmir, which 
was purchased by the princes, and told them, that it alone had escaped the 
destruction of all living things at Hemavati, which were devoured by a giant, 
in resentment of the king Virasena’s refusing to give him the hand of the 
princess Suvernadevi. The prince.ss was kept captive by the giant. Somase- 
khara undertook to set her at liberty, and departed alone, giving his brother 
a flower, the withering of which would indicate his falling into some calamity, 
when his brother Chitrasekhara might come to aid or revenge him. On arriving 
at Hemavati, he made himself known to the princess, married her, slew the 
giant, and induced people to return to the country, over which he ruled as king. 

“ On one occasion, Suvernadevi, having dropped her slipper in a reservoir, it 
was found by a fisherman of Ku.sumakesari, who sold it to a shopkeeper, by 
whom it was presented to the king Ugrabahu. The prince, on seeing the 
beauty of the slipper, fell in love with the wearer, and offered large rewards to 
any person who should find and bring her to him. An old woman undertook 
the task, and succeeded in tracing the shoe to it.s owner, to whom she intro- 
duced herself, and made herself agreeable. Finding out that Chitrasekhara 
owed his personal immunity from danger to a charmed ear-ring, she contrived 
to steal it from him whilst asleep, defaced the impression of Siva which it bore, 
and threw it into the fire; on which Chitrasekhara became as dead. 
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” Suvernadevi would have slain herself, but was prevented by the crone, who, 
to console her, promised to get her another husband in Ugrabdhu, and this 
proposal, as holding out the prospect of revenge, was seemingly assented to 
by the widow. She set out for the capital of Ugrabahu, shutting up her husband’s 
corpse v$ a chamber, and leaving with it a written note to Chitrasekhara, 
informing him what had chanced, and whither she was gone, and promising to 
wait a month for his arrival, at the end of which term she would put an end to 
her life. 

“ The wife of Chitrasekhara, at the time of her brother-in-law’s decease, was 
apprized of the event by the decay and death of the flower. As soon as this 
was known to her husband, he set off for llemavati. On his way he met a 
monkey, who, in his gambols, plunged into a pool and came out a man, and, a 
little further on, leaped into another pool, and issued a monkey as before. Some 
of the water productive of these changes was taken by Chitrasekhara, and 
carried with him. 

“ On arriving at the place where his dead brother lay, and reading the note 
which Suvernadevi had* left, Chitrasekhara searched for the charmed ear-ring, 
which he found defaced and injured, but not wholly destroyed, on which account 
the body of Somasekhara had so long resisted decay. Chitrasekhara set him- 
self to work to repair the ear-ring, and as soon as it was restored to its former 
condition, Somasekhara revived. The brothers, after communicating to each 
other what had passed, proceeded to Kusumakesari, to release Suvernadevi 
and punish Ugrabahu. For the readier accomplishment of these ends, Chitra- 
sekhara assumed the garb of a religious mendicant, and changed his brother to 
a monkey with some of the water of the pool that produced this metamor- 
phosis. 

“ The brothers, thus disguised, appeared before the king, to whom Chitra- 
sekhara represented himself as a magician, and at whose request he undertook 
to win the consent of Suvernadevi to become his bride without delay. Having 
then made himself known to Suvernadevi, and restored his brother to the 
human form, they devised the plan to be adopted, and Suvernadevi gave a 
seeming assent to be married to Ugrabahu ; a new mansion was prepared for 
the purpose, to which Ugrabahu repaired, to be wedded by the supposed ascetic 
to the princess; but, on his entering the private chamber, Chitrasekhara 
sprinkled him with the magic water, and he was changed to a monkey. Chi- 
tra.sekhara, going forth, produced a written order from the king, that he should 
be his deputy for some months in the administration of the kingdom, in which 
the officers of the court acquiesced. The princes then wrote to their father- 
in-law Vikrama, to come to their aid, with a sufficient force, with which he 
complied, and their authority was thus established over the kingdom of 
Ugrabahu, who, in his form of a monkey, was sold to a beggar, and compelled 
to perform tricks for his master’s benefit. After settling their new acquisitions, 
Somasekhara and Chitrasekhara, with their wives, Suvernadevi and Rupavati, 
and the father of the latter, paid their own parents a visit, much to their 
astonishment and delight. After a due period of power and prosperity, the 
different princes were admitted to the heaven of Siva.” 
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ADVENTURES IN THE CARNATIC. 

It has been my lot to traverse the greater portion of India, and, during mv 
period of military service in the East, to be attached at different tim^ to each 
of the three presidencies. I have seen some very pretty actions, my last expe- 
rience of the kind being the fall of Bhurtpore, and I have had numerous 
adventures well worthy of record, in one of which the scene lay in the surf 
at Madras, the dramatis personce consisting of sundry drowning and half- 
drowning artillery-men, a shark, and myself. I am in no humour, however, to 
relate this narrative to-day ; there is a love of the land about me — an affection 
for mother earth, which inclines me to drier details. Let it suffice, that I had 
a long march before me across the Carnatic, and that, being a sporting cha- 
racter, I was accompanied by about forty or fifty dogs. For the rest of my 
equipments, they are scarcely worthy of mention ; a soldier, accustomed to 
rough it through the world, I did not trouble myself much about accommoda- 
tion; a couple of tents, a horse or two, and other articles of furniture, &c indis- 
pensable for the occasion, comprising the whole of my caravan ; travelling, in 
fact, « la sipahi, and not in the style of a bahadoor. 

My first marches were sufficiently lonely, having nothing but the dogs to 
converse with. I do not pretend to be a reader, and if I had been studiously 
inclined, I must have found my “books in the running brooks;” so, halting 
one day in the neighbourhood of a native of some rank, I was not displeased 

to receive an invitation to his mansion. The Nnwab of inhabited a 

very handsome palace in the outskirts of a town, which bore evident marks of 
having once been a flourishing and populous place. It was surrounded by 
parks and pleasure-grounds, in the Asiatic st}lc, with a preserve for the chace 
of very considerable size, and plentifully stocked with all kinds of game. It 
happened that I arrived at a period of festivity and rejoicing, and though some- 
what ashamed of the appearance I cut, as I sate at the door of my tent, in 
the dishabille so commonly the distinguishing mark of a solitary European 
traveller in India, received the deputation sent to wait upon me, with all the 
appliances for propriety I couhl muster. The Niiwab’s son, a fine young man, 
dressed in gold brocade, and draperied with shawls of price, was seen 
mounted upon an elephant, and attended by a dozen horsemen, caracoling 
upon gaily-caparisoned steeds, and about thirty persons on foot, their bright 
arms, gorgeous colours, and glittering ornaments catching the sun, and form- 
ing altogether a very striking group. Jacketless and unwaistcoated — in fact, 
looking exactly what I was, a soldier in fatigue dress, I hastily snatched up 
a crimson satin dressing-gown, a parting present from a female relative, and 
ordering the only carpet I possessed to be spread upon the ground, prepared 
to receive my guests with all the dignity I could assume. The chief of the 
party dismounted from his elephant, and after the usual salaams, informed me 
that he wa.s deputed by his father to invite me to take up my abode in his 
palace, or, should I prefer it, in a pavilion in the garden. I returned the compli- 
ment, accepted the civility, and chose the latter, wh eh I knew would afford 
me all the accommodation I required, together with a greater degree of pri- 
vacy and comfort than I should possibly find in the palace. These arrangements 
having been made, my guest departed, and I prepared to follow him. A 
shower-bath from the mussuch of my water-carrier braced me to the endurance 
of my uniform, which, happily at hand, was put on for the occasion ; and 
having sent half my people forward to arrange my sleeping apartment, and left 
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the remaining half behind, to clear away the tent and bring the baggage, I 
mounted my horse and rode to the pavilion, finding some of his Highnesses 
people on the way to conduct me to the spot. 

The pavilion consisted of three apartments, in a very pretty style of building, 
being elevated on a terrace, and enclosed all round with a verandah supported on 
pointed arches. This structure arose within a short distance of a large tank, and 
it stood under the shade of some very magnificent neera and saul trees. There 
were flowers in profusion, stretching out in long parterres ; and altogether, I 
was pleased with the exchange from the dust and glare of my little encamp- 
ment, to the refreshing coolness of this charming retreat. In two minutes after 
my arrival, several trays arrived from the palace, containing dishes of Moha- 
medan cookery, which I found excellent ; a pilao, and a kabab, preservcil 
fruits, and rice ; one dish plain, and another sweetened with sugar and almonds 
and raisins ; quantities of very delicious .sherbet, which I took the liberty of 
metamorphosing into punch, by the addition of a little brandy, for I find the 
acid of the native beverage apt to disagree with the Christian viscera. I made 
an excellent meal, and viashed my hands in a basin wherein the water was per- 
fumed with floating lime-leaves, an Asiatic luxury superior to all the rose- 
water of the London civic feasts. We plunge our hands into the liquid element, 
crushing the lime-leaves at the same time. 

The sun had now set, and being expected at the palace, I again mounted 
my horse, and rode to a terrace where I found the Niiwab waiting in great 
state to receive me. A guard of soldiers at the entrance saluted with all the 
honours of war, and his Highness, attended by a numerous suite, advancing a 
few steps, bade me welcome. I was then conducted into a very handsome hall, 
large, and of a noble style of architecture ; besides the son who had waited 
upon me in the morning, there were two or three others, fine boys, splendidly 
dressed, and perfect gentlemen ; they approached and saluted me, and though 
it was evident they had never seen an European before, and that their curi- 
sity was strongly excited, they did not betray it by those pointed deinon.stra- 
tions, which folks of their age would have been apt to show in England. The 
Nuwab himself, with the exception of a costly diamond on his finger, and two 
rich shawls, was plainly dressed, having on a vest and trowsers of white mus- 
lin, and a turban of the same ; but his sons were sumptuously arrayed, and 
looked like constellations of gems. The single chair which my tent afforded 
had been borrowed for the occasion ; the rest of the party who were privi- 
leged to sit, squatted down upon cushions and carpets, and all being prepared, 
a set of dancers were introduced. The nautch girls of India have been so fre- 
quently described, that it is only necessary to say, that the ladies who per- 
formed on the present occasion were accomplished in their vocation, and 
boasted considerable claims to beauty; some, at least, were exceedingly hand- 
some ; and although I do not happen to be one of those who fall into raptures 
at the grace, fascinations, and seductive warblings of these syrens, I can do '' 
full justice to the merits of a style which is not suited to my individual taste. 
The nautch was diversified by a concert, performed by four or five handsome 
but rather dissipated-looking fellows, upon the native violin and guitar, the 
turinda^ and choutara, a tambourine, and some other instruments new to me, 
which they accompanied occasionally with their voice. Our dilettanti in England 
would have pronounced this music to be very barbarous, and assuredly it did 
sometimes put me in mind of the grinding of the hurdy-gurdy. The surinda&x\d. 
ehoutara seemed incapable of producing the fine tones brought out from European 
stringed instruments. Nevertheless, touched by no unskilful hands, they were 
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not deficient in expreision ; their soft melancholy cadences, and a pleasing 
wildness in the air, to my ear at least, being very agreeable. Having listened 
until my patience and my politeness were both exhausted, I pleaded the fatigues 
of the day, and requested my dismissal, which was very civilly accorded. A 
promise, however, was extracted that I would halt during the following day, 
in order to be present at a spectacle, which, as it happened to be one that I 
had never seen before, I w'as anxious to witness. I, therefore, consented to a 
delay, which it will be seen by the sequel was the occasion of an adventure, 
not of the most agreeable kind at the time of its occurrence. Without any 
desire to quarrel with the nature of native amusements, or to institute any 
odious comparisons between them and our own, I confess my utter abhorrence 
of all wild beast fights ; they are both cruel and cowardly, though I am ready 
to admit not a bit worse than our bull-baiting, bear-baiting, cock-fight- 
ing, &c. 

After a night’s refreshing sleep, a capital bath, and a walk through the 
stately avenues of the garden, blooming with flowers, and teeming with fruit, 
which hung in rich profusion on trees of very beaufciful foliage, I was quite 
ready for my breakfast, which, thanks to the fish and fowl supplied by the 
Nuwab, was of a very sumptuous description. Soon after its completion, I 
was summoned to the scene of action, a handsome native palanquin being sent 
for my conveyance. A considerable space, in front of the terrace before- 
mentioned, was inclo.sed by a high net-work of bamboo, and inside this inclo- 
sure a large tiger had been brought, secured in a cage. A donkey is said in 
India to be the animal most relished at the gory banquet of the tiger, and we 
were now to enjoy the fun, not of seeing the devoted beast torn to |)ieces by 
bis savage enemy, but of an interview of a very curious kind, which was to take 
place between them. A fine donkey, selected for the purpose, had been made 
exceedingly drunk, and when perfectly pot-valiant, was turned into the inclo- 
sure, the tiger at the same time being forced out of his cage. Upon seeing the 
donkey, the tiger, irritated by the means used to dislodge him, prepared for 
the deadly spring; and Neddy, who, upon any other occasion, would have run 
for his life, rendered by his previous potations perfectly unconscious of the 
power of his foe, instead of making a retreat, toddled up to his antagonist in 
the most ridiculous manner possible, wagging his head about, throwing out his 
heels, and braying. The tiger, amazed, bewildered, and perfectly comjlumeri^ 
gatedf as an officer of one of the Ganges steamers expresses it, gave one 
glance of astonishment at this strange assailant, and dropping his tail, turned, 
and ran swiftly away. The donkey, ready primed for every achievement, and 
perfectly reckless of danger, followed, still braying and nodding his head from 
side to side. We have heard of donkeys kicking the dead lion, but I never 
expected to see one of the tribe actually kick a living tiger ; yet so it was : on 
the next rencontre, Neddy, running round, and flinging out in the queerest 
style imaginable, gave the tiger one or two smart strokes with his hoofs, 
which villainous assault elicited nothing but an alarmed surprise on the part of 
the royal beast. Retreating again, it was again followed by the pertinacious 
donkey, and hemmed up in a corner ; the tiger, desperate, but perfectly una- 
ware of the despicable nature of his foe, rushed forward and tumbled the 
braying pursuer on the ground. He did not, however, according to his usual 
wont, pause to worry him, but went straight off. The donkey getting up 
again, shaking himself, and appafcftly enjoying the fun, was easily induced to 
go after the tiger, and the same scene was re-enacted ; the tiger, when hard 
pressed, contenting himself with knocking the donkey over, if no other means 
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of getting rid of the annoyance presented itself, but still abstaining from the 
cruel sport of tearing and mangling the fallen antagonist. At length, the 
donkey hud enough of it ; stunned and stupefied by his falls, he was unable to 
continue the uncouth capers which it was quite impossible not to be diverted 
by ; in Oict, no words can convey an idea of the excessive absurdity of the 
scene: the stupid, blundering, awkward yet conceited gestures of the long- 
eared assailant, and the scared, bewildered aspect of the assailed, were alto- 
gether so irresistibly comiciil, that there were times in which I was nearly 
suffocated by laughter. My Asiatic companions, although highly amused, had 
more command over their risible faculties ; they were, however, greatly pleased 
with my perfect enjoyment of the entertainment they had provided for me. 
Returning to my quiet domicile, I enjoyed another hearty laugh at the ludicrous 
contest I had witnessed, and smoking my hookah under the shade of some 
very fine trees, indulged for an hour or so in luxurious case. 

We had nautching again in the evening, and I was induced to postpone my 
departure for another day, for the purpose of accompanying my new friends 
in search of a tiger, whi^h had been doing a great deal of mischief to the cattle 
belonging to a neighbouring village, and had, during the last few days, carried 
off a man or two. A report of this last atrocity rendered the matter serious, 
and it was determined to raise the country, for the purpose of dislodging the 
assassin, who had taken up hi.s quarters in the midst of a very thick forest^ 
where it was difficult to approach him, and whence ho sallied occasionally in 
search of prey, always returning to his strong-hold again. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the only method was to place a cordon round the wood, gradually 
narrowing, until the savage, hemmed into a confined space, might be despatched 
at discretion. The forest, accordingly, had been encircled, and the outposts 
pressing in, gave reason to believe that we might find the tiger without farther 
difficulty. Mounting, therefore, upon our elephants, we sallied forth, a gallant 
band, attended, as usual, by an iinmen.se concourse of people on foot. On 
arriving at the scene of action, we learned that the tiger, though he had not 
been seen, was certainly in the trap; the fore.st had been clo.sely guarded 
during the night, with watch-fires at proper intervals, so that escape must be 
deemed scarcely possible, and it was easy to account for his keeping close, all 
the accustomed avenues being barred. A forest, intersected by ravines, is 
not the best ground in the world to have an encounter with a tiger, and even 
with the aid of our scouts in the trees, we might meet with an awkward scratch 
or two, so easy it is for a tiger to drag a huntsman out of a howdah on these 
occasions, when he is least aware of the dangerous proximity. There is a 
chance also of the howdah being swept off the backs of the elephants by the 
branches of the trees, should the animals not be sufficiently steady to stand 
the charge, for in their hasty retreats, they take little note of the road, while 
in some places the trees are so thickly planted, that it i.s difficult to avoid 
them. We made our entrance good, and went crushing through the brushwood, 
expecting every instant to see the tiger get up under our feet. Cowed proba- 
bly by the noise we made, he lay quite close, and the silence maintained by 
the elephants rendered us apprehensive that he had succeeded in effecting his 
escape. At length, we came upon a spot pointed out by some of the most 
knowing hands, as the probable lair of the monster. It was well chosen; a 
thick bush, backed by an enormous tree, and having a quag around it, which 
the elephants could not cross. On bringing them up, they exhibited signs of 
uneasiness, which assured us that our conjectures had been correct. Being 
provided with rockets for the occasion, we flung them into the bush, and the 
.<45fa/.t/o//r;i.N.JS.VoL.24.No.y5. 
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tiger, now seriously reminded of the necessity of moving, sprang up } it was 
a grand sight to see him emerge from his retreat, and we anticipated some glo- 
rious sport, since it was evident from the first that oiir friend was game. Out 
he came, his eyes glaring, his teeth grinding, Insiiing his tail, and uttering the 
low growl which was indicative of the coming roar. One of the paifty fired, 
but the elephant swerving, and from the nature of the ground it being difficult 
for any of the others, even with this bold front, to get a fair shot, the ball 
rtot entering a vital part, only served to add to the previous irritation. Goaded 
to fresh fury, the noble animal was indeed prepared to charge in earnest, giving 
a loud roar which made the forest resound, and drawing himself up for the 
spring, another ball, with more fatal effect, struck him, and he fell ; "but he 
rose almost immediately, and now some confusion amongst the elephants, the 
closeness of the thicket, and the unevenness of the ground, preventing a very 
accurate aim, the volley we fired seemed to have no effect. Springing over the 
quag, the tiger got in amongst us, and fastened upon the flank of one of the 
largest elephants. But this effort was the last ; unable to make good his hold, 
he fell off, dying under our feet, as we discovered afterwards, from suffoca- 
tion, the blood having flowed inwardly and choked him. Never in my life did 
I see a finer animal; be appeared to be of an enormous size as he stretched 
his grim length upon the ground, and it required some management to get him 
duly padded. Upon subsequent measurement, he proved to he eleven hands 
high, and in excellent condition. 

The day being still before us, we agreed to go after a buffalo which, we were 
informed by some of the people, was keeping a whole village in check, at no 
very considerable distance. As it was necessary to proceed rather cautiously 
in this affair, we dismissed the greater portion of the people, retaining only a 
few as guides. My friend, the Nuwab, determined upon returning home ; but 
his son, who manifested a real love of sport, ami two or three others, made 
up the party. Wc proceeded to the village in question, and speedily ascer- 
tained the correctness of the report, and were tohl that the buffalo frequented 
the borders of a neighbouring jhccl. The sun being well up, there was a pro- 
bability of our having our journey for oiir pains; but having proceeded so far, 
wo were resolved to try our fortune, and commenced beating the covers, which 
were very stiff, and in some places almost impracticable. Beginning to think that 
we had come upon a wild-goose chase, suddenly we heard a crash, and the head 
and horns of a huge buffalo were in another instant visible. This we knew was 
preparatory to a charge. One of the party fired, and the enraged beast, rush- 
ing onwards, put us all right and left to flight; my elephant made off as quickly 
as he could go, the mahout for some time vainly endcavoiiring to bring him up 
again. When we did turn, I perceived the jungle cleared for a very consider- 
able space, and caught a distant view of the buffalo in full tilt after one of the 
party. The Niiwab’s son fortunately came up just in time, and taking a steady 
aim, fired, and hit the enraged animal upon the muzzle. This for a moment 
stopped his career; he stood still, looked about him, and then turning round, 
made off. We had now mustered our forces, and all blazed away, but without 
arresting the progress of the buffalo, which, having got into the open country, 
would, by the swiftness of his pace, defy any efforts we could make to follow 
upon elephants. There were, however, horses in waiting to convey us home, 
and hastily mounting these, we pushed on at the utmost speed, and arriving on 
the edge ot a pool of water, found that the buffalo had taken refuge there : 
we fired at him several times without rou^ng him, but at length, being severely 
woundetl, he got np, mounted the opposite bank, and was off again, ajiparently 
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with unabated speed. Knowing that our balls iiad told, we were well awart 
that this could not last long, and reloading, we followed upon his truces, and 
coming up again within shot, as he was forcing himself through a thicket, we 
blazed away again, and then, goaded to despei^tion, he turned, and charged* 
We wertB now obliged to consult our own safety by flight, the encounter on 
horseback with an infuriated buffalo, being by no means a circumstance to be 
courted. We, tlierefore, hastened to shelter ourselves behind a very opportune 
bank, where we reloaded, and emerging again, to see what could be done^n 
the way of another volley, found that the enemy had disappeared. Some of 
the cultivators, who were watching their fields, and who now performed duty 
for the scouts — who, on mounting our horses, we had left far behind — informed 
us that the buffalo had betaken himself to a patch of very thick jungle, and 
that they believed he was in no condition to show fight. Upon this advice, we 
rode up to the |)lace, and though we saw nothing, the hard breathings, inter- 
mixed with sundry groans and snorts, assured us that vve had not been misin- 
formed. We fired, and hearing a heavy crash, expected to have to endure the 
brunt of another chargtf, but all being quiet again, we rode round, in the hope 
of finding some opening, and being fortunate enough to get a glimpse of a dark 
bulky object, put in two shots with good effect. He then came out, but his 
career was stopped, and sinking as he endeavoured to charge, he rolled over, 
and expired. My native friends had entered with a degree of ardour into the 
sport which I did not expect, bearing up with great sj)irit, notwithstanding 
the fatigue. We had a long way to tiavcl homewards, but when both ourselves 
and our horses were nearly knocked up, we met with paluntjuins and bearers 
considerately sent out, to meet us, by the Ntiwab, 

I fell asleep at the nautch on this evening, but finding the young Nuwab 
such a trump, readily consented to prolong my stay, for the purpose of having 
another skirmish (scrimmage is the sportsmanlike word) with the denizens of 
the forest. The old gentleman offered to admit us into his preserves; but there 
is no sport in such cold-blooded .slaughter, and I declincil. The report of our 
prowess, on the preceding day, had spread far and wide, and an account was 
now brought us of a mueJehra elephant, a most notorious fellow, that, having 
been turned out of the herd for his delinquencies, had established his quarters 
in the vicinity of cultivated land, and helped him.self bountifully to the corn> 
which seemed to have been grown for no other purpose than to satisfy hi& 
inordinate appetite. Sometimes he paid a domiciliary visit to the village ; on 
which occasions, instead of keeping the high road, which was speedily cleared for 
him, he would diverge into some inviting patch of garden-ground, knocking 
down and trampling over the huts that lay between. In short, on hearing of his 
exploits, I began to think, after all, the story of the Dragon of Wanlley to be 
no fable ; for, though he did not actually devour human beings, woe to any 
who fell in his way; he put them to death ; and soon discovering that the fields 
were watched, would look after the watchmen; one poor fellow had just suffi- 
cient time to escape into a tree, which, fortunately for him, was too large and 
too firmly rooted in the ground to be upturned by the elephant. Long, how- 
ever, did the sagacious animal keep guard under its branches, and it was not 
until bis own cravings after food compelled him to return to the corn-fields, 
that he gave the wretched prisoner an opportunity to effect his escape. I have 
bad a flare-up in my time with a rhinoceros, a gentleman rather difficult to deal 
with, and whose furious charge, if not arrested in time, would make the sports- 
man look rather foolish ; while the tenacity of life in the brute is astonishing. 
The one I dealt with took a dozen rifle-balls, and after having been brought 
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down seyeral times, went off at speed, and succeeded in making good his 
retreat, though in all probability only to die. 

A wild elephant had never yet crossed my path, and knowing the danger 
of the dread and dire encountqf, 1 was sufficiently excited upon nearing the 
spot in which the stately monarch of the wood was said to keep watch and 
ward, and absolutely burned and panted for the fight. On this day, however, 
we were doomed to be disappointed, seeing nothing of the elephant but his 
enormous tusks, displayed in the village as the trophy of the daring of a 
native hunter, who had slain the tyrant, not ingloriou&ly from a tree, but in 
actual contest, face to face. This fellow, it seems, armed with nothing save a 
rusty matchlock (small chance would he have had, had it missed), went out for 
the purpose of ridding the neighbourhood of so disagreeable a guest. He had, 
of course, prepared to take him at a disadvantage ; but, before he could lay 
his plans or secure his own safety, down came the elephant, looking amaz- 
ingly wicked, the sniall eye, which caught a view of the hunter, gleaming with 
intelligence and mischief, and saying, as plainly as an eye can speak, “ there 
you are ; I have you booked ’* The hunter, nothing daunted, cocked his gun, 
and knowing every vulnerable point about his large antagonist, directed it with 
such steady aim, that the ball entering the brain, did the business at once. 
The elephant fell, shaking the ground l>eneath him by his weight, stone dead, 
every movement of the mighty machine being arrested, and the whole enor- 
mous fabric turned into carrion. It is a pity that this fellow could not have 
been taken alive, for, though not present at their capture, I have seen at the 
FccUkhana of Dacca, specimens of the same class, which, in the course of a 
year’s training, have become perfectly disciplined, and ready for the howdah. 
The famous Nadir Shaky after smashing the trees to pieces in the Khanay 
killed six male elephants captured with him, and wounded several others : he 
is what is termed a high-caste elephant— -handsome, powerful, perfect in every 
point, standing nine feet high, and in the prime and vigour of life. Yet such 
is the cfTect of the established process, that he will come into the field, at 
the end of the prescribed period, tame and tractable, and willing to submit to 
the guidance of man. 

Thinking I had lingered sufficiently long on this part of my journey, I took 
leave of my hospitable entertainers, and proceeded towards the place of iny 
destination. At the end of the following day’s inarch, I found a letter awaiting 

me from the Resident of A , which contained an invitation to assist at a 

sport, for which my previous adventure, if such it might be called, had given 
me a strong inclination. A party had been formed, conducted by the Resident 
in person, for the purpose of ensnaring wild elephants, and in consequence of 
the character I had obtained in the sporting annals of India, the great man 
had done me the honour to request my presence upon the occasion. He had 
taken the precaution to provide me with bearers, in order that I might per- 
form my journey with greater celerity, than by the slow method of marching. 
These men had been a day or two in attendance, and it, therefore, behoved me 
to lose no more time. I had no palanquin, but the omission was supplied by 
ft very primitive, and certainly a most inelegant contrivance. I slept upon one 
of the common bedsteads of the country, a charpoy as it is called, and this 
being slung by means of ropes upon a bamboo, and a cloth stretched over it, 
formed a conveyance for myself, and such articles for the toilette as were 
indispensable. I might have been worse off, and so I jogged merrily along the 
load, anticipating with great satisfaction the pleasures to ensue. 

On arriving at the station, at an early hour in the day, I was welcomed with 
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great cordiality, but reproached for having lagged bo long upon the road. I 
found a large party assembled, and eeveral tents pitched in the compound, 
but gave myself no trouble about iny own accommodation, considering that 
my host would attend to it. “ By the way,” he exclaimed, “ you have come 
so late, ^hat every room is occupied, and afl the canvas I have, put into 
requisition ; therefore, I can only offer you quarters at the government-house 
in the fort ; it is two miles off, but the distance is nothing.” I expressed my 
ready assent to travel the two miles, and at the usual hour for the evening 
excursion, found a young elephant prepared for my accommodation, my own 
cattle, of course, having been left behind. Somehow or other, I contrived to 
lose sight of the rest of the party, and when about three miles from the man- 
sion of the resident, the elephant, a young one, as I have before mentioned, 
and not yet thoioiighly broken in, took it into his head to dismount me, and 
without more ado, placed me on the ground, and made off. There was no 
help for it j I had no power to compel the abominable brute to return, and 
carry me home; and the only alternative left was to walk. Three miles in 
England would be uotjiing ; but in India, pedestrian exercise is quite a diffe- 
rent affair; we are unaccustomed to it, in the first place; and, secondly, it is 
not suited to the nature of the climate ; being beyond measure fatiguing and 
disagreeable. I felt in no good humour as I trudged back, having a sense of 
ill-usage which is any thing but pleasant. I had at first been exceedingly 
flattered by the attention shown me by the great man in his desire to procure 
iny company, and was, therefore, unprepared for the slight degree of notice 
bestowed upon me at my arrival, I ought, perhaps, to have taken into consi- 
deration the extraordinary demand upon his attention, made by his numerous 
guests; but, weary, covered with dust, and suflering from thirst, I was notin 
a mood to review the matter in its most favourable light ; and, as we are apt 
to do, when disappointed of any expected gratification, cursed the easiness of 
my as.sent, and wondered how I could put myself to so much inconvenience, 
merely from an unwillingness to appear ungracious, by a refusal of proffered 
civility. Arriving at the great man’s house in high dudgeon, I suffered myself 
to be easily smoothed down ; some welcome ablutions, a change of dress, and 
the sight of an excellent dinner, completely turning the current of my thoughts : 

I ate, and drank, and talked, and laughed, with the best of them. Suddenly, 
my host observed that he was much indebted to me for my readiness in accept- 
ing quarters for the mght in the government-house, since it was most assuredly 
haunted, and that he hoped much from my boldness, for at present not a soul 
could be induced to remain in it after dark. This was pleasing intelligence, to 
be sure. I am a Lancashire man, and do not hesitate to declare, completely 
imbued with the superstitious feelings common to persons brought up, as I had 
been, in that part of the country, under the early tuition of nurses and atten- 
dants who, thoroughly convinced themselves of the truth of the marvellous 
legends they related, impressed the same belief upon the infant mind. Since 
my boyhood, I had not been thrown into scenes connected with ghosts or 
diablerie^ and the apprehensions felt in those early years had faded, and died 
away; but I found that, when awakened, they were as vivid as ever. The 
adventure proposed to me, filled me with dismay ; but I was ashamed of con- 
fessing how very inadequate I felt to the port which I was thus unexpectedly 
called upon to enact. 

As my name is not appended to this paper, it may be necessary to say that, 
in the common acceptation of the word, I am no coward ; nothing mortal had 
1 ever feared, and my nerve had been severely tried on more than one occasion. 
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I have rode up to a gun, and shot the artilleryman almost in the act of firing 
it; I have been desperately wounded more than once, in fierce and close con- 
flicts ; and in my sporting career had encountered a thousand fearful chances 
unmoved. I was, however, deaiperately afraid of ghosts, and the only method 
I could think of, at the present moment, to avert the disagreeable sefiisations 
which would inevitably assail me, when left alone in a haunted house, was to 
get drunk. Perhaps I thought of the donke)% and the Dutch courage which 
enabled him to face the tiger, and I applied myself so vigorously to the claret, 
that I soon swallowed the better portion of three bottles. I might at the 
time have drunk so much water, my intellects remained perfectly clear, and 
while joining in the jovial conversation that abounded, I was oppressed with a 
sense of approaching evil. We did not sit very late ; I found a palanquin at the 
door, and away I went, cursing the hard fate which had thrown me upon the 
hospitality of a man, who had picked out the only method by which he could 
thoroughly annoy me, and wishing him in the regions below for his pains. 

Upon arriving at the place of destination, I was ushered into a very hand- 
some house, and shown the apartment intended for*me, fitted up in good 
style, and provided with every thing that I could desire. A lamp was as usual 
left burning in one of the glass shades, appended to the wall, and my bed was 
prepared in the middle of the chamber, which opened on a verandah through 
three large windows. I had taken care to be well armed; a brace of double- 
barrelled pistols, which I brought with me, were loaded with slugs, and I laid 
them, and a drawn sword, upon the bed, determined at least that I would not 
be the dupe of any trick devised by human heads. The servants of the esta- 
blishment were exceedingly civil in their inquiries whether they could do any 
thing for me ; hut they were at the same time evidently desirous to obtain a 
speedy dismissal ; and, therefore, dispensing as soon as possible with their 
services, I allowed them to depart. They immediately, upon receiving the 
required permission, bolted in a body, without making an attempt to look 
behind them; in short, I perceived by their countenances that they were 
really under the influence of fear, which, whether ill or well founded, had 
inspired them with a determination to avoid a place which they believed to 
contain something evil. I threw myself into bed, after a hasiy glance round 
the apartment, which was very well lighted with the lamp against the wall, 
and another upon a table not far from my bed. The claret now told; 
exhausted by the fatigues of the day, and more than a little stupefied by the 
wine I bad drunk, I fell asleep immediately ; contrary to my expectations, my 
apprehensions having yielded to the soporific power which weighed down my 
eyelids. I was not, however, destined to spend the night in repose; in this 
particular being less, or perhaps it may be deemed more, fortunate than Sir 
Walter Scott, who slept soundly in the only haunted chamber it was his 
chance to inhabit How the following account will look upon paper, I do not 
know ; but in relating the circumstances which occurred to me, to the author 
of Waverletj^ I can never forget the impression which it made upon h’m, or 
the anxiety w'ith which he exclaimed, “But the finale, man ; t\\Q finale?" 

I was awakened out of a deep sleep by a heavy thump upon the chest, and 
opening my eyes, I encountered the most horrid countenance that mortal ever 
beheld, glaring at me with the most fearful and hideous expression Satan 
hinivsclf could not be more terrific; and turning round, I saw the whole apart- 
ment filled with kindred demons, their tall forms reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing, and their gestures, strange, diabolical, and unearthly. In an agony of 
fear, 1 drew the counterpane over my head, hoping at least to shut out the 
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horrid sight ; but the instant that I had thus sheltered myself, the cloth was 
snatched away, and I again encountered the same superhuman Visage, and 
again saw the outstretched hands ready to clutch me, while, as if newly broke 
loose from the infernal regions, the attendani fiends were performing some 
horrible'orgies around. I strove to get my pistols, but my arm was paralyzed ; 
I felt that I was in the power, and should be the sport, of beings against whom 
it was vain to contend I opened my eyes widely, gazing with all the power 
of vision, in the hope of finding that I had been deceived by some illusion of 
the brain ; but no ; there were my tormentors, their long arms stretching over 
me, no retreat left, no escape, no possible means of evasion ; and with this 
conviction on my mind, I burst out into a cold perspiration, and fainted away. 
How long I remained insensible I know not, but I was recalled to conscious- 
ness by the same rude assault upon my chest that had awakened me before. 
There were my tormentors; and though I scarcely knew, so swiftly were they 
dealt, where the blows came from, a sense of bodily pain was added to my 
mental sufferitig. I was subject to the night-marc, and I reasoned with myself, 
as I have often done untler visitations of that oppressive enemy to repose, and 
thought that, if I could only move a hand or a foot, or a single finger, I sliould 
be released from the fearful thrall, and fiml that the whole was only some wild 
pageant of the brain. Once 1 recollected having suircrcd still more acute pain ; 
when under the influence of night-mare, I fancied that an assassin was digging 
out my heart with his dagger, a vision conjured up by the circumstance of my 
hand having, what is commonly called, fallen asleep, as it happened to lie upon 
my heart. Trusting that something of the kind had occurred, I made a violent 
effort, and felt certain that I had in reality moved, for sometimes the attempt 
is apparently made with success, when in reality we arc still bound with those 
invisible chains which render us perfectly helpless. But though I had turned 
round upon my side, I had not the relief of finding that I had awakened from 
a di.sturbed sleep; my enemies were still at hand, still carrying on their fearful 
cantrips, and grinning upon me with fiendish delight. Again I endeavoured to 
seize my pistols, but my arms, my whole body became paralyzed ; I had no 
power left either to reason or to act; the apartment whirled round with me ; I 
resigned myself to my fate, expecting momentarily to be dragged away by the 
surrounding demons, and plunged alive into the place of torment whence they 
came. It had seemed an age since I had become aware of this dreadful visita- 
tion, and yet I suppose a very short time had in reality elapsed from the 
period of the first alarm. I now, as I have before stated, threw myself back 
in the bed, feeling that I must abide the worst; but .suddenly a thought entered 
my head, that never struck me before. I again looked up, convinced myself 
that my conjecture was correct, and then all my fears subsiding at once, I 
seized my pistols, and fired away on both sides. Every shot told, down fell my 
assailants, measuring their length upon the floor, and showing in this position 
their true dimensions, which had been heightened and exaggerated by the 
shadows that danced upon the walks, and which, partly from the effects of 
wine, and partly through the confu.sion of fear, I had mistaken for the wretches 
themselves. The apartment was soon cleared, for the unwounded fled, and 
nothing now remained but the dead and dying, consisting of seven or eight 
brahminee monkies. These devils, for such they may truly be called, be- 
longed to a neighbouring pagoda, living in its vicinity a life of luxury and 
ease, and whence it was not known that they were in the habit of making 
nightly excursions to government-bouse. They had heen frequently seen by 
the servants and people about the place, gamboling in their fiendlike manner, 
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but no one had ever guessed their identity with the monkies of the temple, 
every body in the fort firmly belicviug that the enemy of man, with a legion of 
imps in his train, had chosen the place for the scene of some of his revels, and 
as firmly expecting that he wmild carry off bodily any presumptuous adven- 
turer who should be rash enough to intrude upon them. I had beefi simply 
told that the government-house was haunted ; but the description of hobgob- 
lins not being explained, I was unprepared with any clue that might lead to 
detection ; yet even if the account had been more full and particular, I ques- 
tion whether, under the circumstances, the excitement of claret, and an imagi- 
nation prone to superstitious belief, I should have exercised a clearer judg- 
ment, or suffered less. Having at length obtained quiet, I fell asleep, and 
great was the surprise of the people who came in the morning, to see the floor 
strewed with the dead bodies of the sacred monkies. Whether they had heard 
the report of the pistols, I could not learn ; for it is not easy to induce a native 
to confess that he has heard or seen any thing ; but it is very certain that they 
did not expect to find me in the land of the living. 

The news speedily spread, and presently I had the brahmin of the temple, 
with a complaint of the sacrilege I had committed in killing the monkies. It 
was in vain that I represented the good that would aecrue from my disabusing 
the public mind upon the subject of the haunted mansion, or that I contended 
that the act was one of self-defence; there was no silencing his clamour. 
Upon arriving at the mansion of the resident, 1 found that the story had 
travelled before me ; and it created, of course, no small degree of diversion 
among the party, who enjoyed many a hearty laugh, partly at my expense, 
and partly at that of the monkics. However, it proved no joke to me in the 
end, for my friend the resident fined me a hundred rupees for killing animals 
protected by the law, an act of inhospitality, considering all the features of 
the case, which I inwardly reprobated; for though I might possibly have 
driven out the rascals without having recourse to my pistols, nothing but the 
sight of the dead bodies would have convinced the natives that they had been 
the intruders. 

I had the curiosity to visit the pagoda that entertained the brutes which had 
cost me so dear, and I observed that the brahmins belonging to it had, with 
infinite wisdom, contrived to avoid the annoyance which such troublesome 
appendages would have occasioned, had they been permitted to approach too 
near. The monkeys attached to the establishment were sufficiently well 
drilled, and disciplined to maintain a respectful distance from the temple, 
never being permitted to pass a certain line of demarcation marked out for 
them, however they might be tempted by the sight of food. To ill-treat, 
punish, or even drive out a monkey, in the neighbourhood of a protected 
temple or viHage, would be esteemed an offence of the greatest magnitude, 
under the strongest provocation, by any save the brahmins themselves, who 
make no scruple of giving an unruly individual of the sacred tribe a sound 
thrashing, should he commit a trespass or other misdemeanour. While kept in 
the greatest order and subjection in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
pagoda, they exert the privilege of egress and regress in every other part of 
the district to which they belong. Woe to the bunnea whose basket of grain is 
left unprotected ; the fruit and vegetables require careful and constant watch- 
ing ; while the sweetmeats, more tempting than ail, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of the owner, are frequently snatched away. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF BRITISH SETTLEMfeNTS. 

No. II. 

BefQRE we proceed to consider the sug^^tions of the Committee for a 
better system of dealing with aborigines, it may be convenient to recapitu- 
late the results of the intercourse between civilized and barbarous nations, 
as they are declared to have been clearly proved ” to the satisfaction of 
the Committee. The effects of European intercourse with the uncivilized 
people with whom we have come into contact, or whom our traders have 
visited, have been (save where missions were established) — the deteriora- 
tion of the native morals ; the introduction of European vices ; the diffusion 
of new and dangerous diseases amongst them ; the accustoming them to the 
use of ardent spirits, European arms and instruments of destruction ; the 
seduction of native females ; the decrease of the native population, and the 
obstruction of civilisation, education, commerce, and Christianity. Such 
intercourse, it is added, has been a calamity upon heathen and savage 
nations, and, in instances of contention between Europeans and natives, 
the Europeans were generally, if not universally, the aggressors. The 
Committee then state the effects which have followed fair dealing, concilia- 
tory conduct, and Christian instruction ; and the evidence upon this head, 
though not, unhappily, so copious as upon the other, is declared to be ** not 
less conclusive.” 

The Committee express their conviction, that there is but one effectual 
means of staying the evils we have occasioned, and of imparting the bles- 
sings of civilisation, and that is, the propagation of Christianity, together 
with the jireservation, for the time to come, of the civil rights of the natives.” 
They are of opinion that a mere acquaintance with civilized men, or what 
Mr. Ellis terms ^‘superficial civilisation,” by no means prepares 8avage.s 
to receive Christianity, and that kind of civilisation which alone can be 
advantageous to them and to ourselves ; that it leaves untouched those vices 
of human nature, which arc the causes of barbarism, whilst it is an impor- 
tant fact (Mr. Ellis adds), that “ Christianity has never been introduced 
into any nation or tribe, where civilisation has not invariably followed.” 
The Committee find, in the evidence before them, “ that benevolent attempts 
have been made to instruct savages in the arts of civilized life, for the pur- 
pose of improving their condition, and gradually preparing them for the 
truths of the Gospel, and that these attempts have been signally unsuccess- 
ful.” Mr. Beecham assigns as a cause of failure, “ that the higher motives 
of the Gospel must be brought to bear upon the mind of the savage ; he 
must be made to feel the importance of the truths of religion before he will 
discover any thing desirable in the quietness and sobriety of civilized life, or 
will dare to break through his superstition in order to subdue it.” The 
Committee cite the testimony of a member of the American Society of 
Friends— a society that has been labouring for nearly a century and a half 
for the civilisation of the Indians, “ under an idea that civilisation would 
make wity for the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion ” — who now 
//«flao«r«.N.S.VoL.24.No.95. 2 E 
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avows that, within the last few years, the society has had to review the 
whole course of proceedings, “ and we have come to the conclusion, from 
a deliberate view of the past, that we erred, sorrowfully erred, in the plan 
which was originally adopted*, in making civilisation the object for we 
cannot count on a single individual that we have brought to the full adop- 
tion of Christianity.” The Committee further say that, the merely civi- 
lizing plan” has been so complete a failure with various tribes of Indians, 
that intelligent Americans have been led to conclude that they are incapable 
of being reclaimed or civilized; that, on the other hand, two of these 
tribes, the Mississaguas and Chippeways, who had rejected civilisation, and 
were notorious for drunkenness and debauchery, have been reclaimed by 
the power of the Gospel. “ As soon as they were converted,” says the 
Rev. J. Magrath, “ they perceived the evils attendant upon their former 
ignorant wandering state; they began to work, which they never did before ; 
they perceived the advantage of cultivating the soil,; they totally gave up 
drinking, to which they had been strongly attached ; they became indus- 
trious, sober and useful.” 'I'liis statement is conlirmed by other testimony, 
and a similar account is given of the Mohawks. The Committee observe : 

In the instance of these various tribes of Indians, we see that the very 
people who had access to civilisation, not only in the form in which it ordi- 
narily presents itself to savages, but for whom also expensive and more than 
ordinarily humane exertions were made, under the patronage of the Governor, 
to lead them to adopt civilisation, nevertheless withstood all inducements to 
alter their habits. The allurements presented to them altogether failed, so that 
there was neither civilisation nor Christianity among them ; when a second 
experiment, beginning at the other end, was made. Christianity was preached 
to them by resident missionaries; and no sooner did they become converts to 
its doctrines, than they exhibited that desire for the advantages of civilized 
life, and that delight in its conveniences, which have hitherto been supposed 
to belong exclusively to cultivated nations, and to be utterly strange and 
abhorrent to the nature of the savage. 

Evidence to the same effect is cited in the Report in respect to the savages 
of the South Sea Islands ; all the moral and intellectual improvement and 
the beneficial changes in the manners of the islanders being attributed, by the 
witnesses connected with the missionary societies, exclusively to the intro- 
duction of Christianity amongst them. 

This is a point of such vast importance in the question, that we think it 
expedient to consider it a little carefully ; and in doing so, perhaps it may 
appear that, in this, as in many discussions, some fallacy has crept in through 
a misuse of terms. Every one knows what is meant by Christianity and 
civilhationj in the common acceptation of the terms; but it is notso clear 
when they are used with reference to this specific question. When we speak 
of the introduction of Christianity amongst a barbarous and savage people, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that it has two component parts, a system of 
moral duties and a religious creed, and that both (it is to be presumed) are 
to be communicated to the minds of such a people, not by miraculous means, 
but through the medium of their reasoning faculties. Now, whether the 
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teaching of Christianity be commenced by imparting the moral code or the 
religious creed, it appears to us indispensable that some progress, at least, 
should have been made in civilisation — that is, in removing from the mind of 
the savage the gross errors which occupy it, and in replenishing it with more 
correct notions. The assertion, that a savage is civilized by the mere assent 
to the mysteries of our faith, seems to be equivalent to a proposition that he 
is civilized by the exchange of one superstition for another ; since, unless 
capable of appreciating the evidence upon which the fundamental parts of 
Christianity rest, he is virtually but a pagan and an idolater still. Then, 
with respect to civilisation ; it includes, in our idea of it, a recognition of 
those moral duties and obligations which constitute one of the component and 
essential parts of Christianity itself. If it were desired to civilize a barbarous 
people by merely teaching them the mechanical arts, without communicating 
to them any system of moral duties, deduced from that principle, which is the 
rule of all morals, the \vill of the Deity, we can readily understand that such 
a species of civilisation must fail. In like manner, if some zealous indivi- 
duals should suppose, that by inculcating the mysteries of the Christian faith 
upon the unenlightened understandings of a people placed the lowest in the 
scale of human existence, the knowledge of moral duties and the blessings 
of social life must necessarily follow, we apprehend they would as egre- 
giously err. We are strongly inclined to believe that the failures have been 
most numerous in the latter class ; and that where the “ merely civilizing 
j)lan ” has so signally failed, it has been by sy'<tematically excluding Chris- 
tianity, or by not employing Christian instruction when the mind of the 
savage was ripe for receiving its seeds. 1'he right course appears, in our 
humble opinion, to be the judicious conjoining of both methods of amelio- 
ration, reserving a communication of the m}stcrious parts of revealed reli- 
gion till civilisation, including a knowledge of moral duties sanctioned by a 
belief in future accountability, has exerted some influence over the thoughts 
and habits of the people. This, in fact, is the principle adopted by the 
Moravian missionaries, and the secret of their success; and this appears 
now to be the view taken by the Church Missionary Society, to which the 
Committee subscribe : ‘‘ In connexion with the preaching of the Gospel,'’ 
.says the Society, in their instructions to two of their emissaries, “ you 
will not overlook its intimate bearing on the moral habits of a people. One 
effect arising from its introduction into a country is, the ‘ beating the sword 
into a ploughshare and the spear into a pruning-hook.' Seek then to apply 
it to the common occupations of life ; and instead of waiting to civilize them 
before you instruct them in the truths of the Gospel, or to convert them 
before you aim at the improvement of their temporal condition, let the two 
objects be pursued simultaneously." 

The experiments which have been made by the English nation, in either 
method of civilisation, have been few indeed. The furnishing of religious 
instruction has been left almost entirely to the efforts of private individuals 
organized in associations, the labours of whose missionaries have been 
generally exercised under all the disadvantage of their being objects of the 
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dislike, if not contempt, of the European colonists and traders. In South 
Africa, Mr. Bigge, one of the Commissioners of Inquiry, says, “that the 
Cape farmers and the inhabitants generally, regard the Hottentots as inca- 
pable of benefiting by instruction; and that, with the exception of a few 
individuals, ‘ the inhabitants of the Cape may be considered to have been 
averse to their receiving moral or religious instruction of any kind and he 
also declares, * I am not aware of any attempt having been made, or sanc- 
tioned, by the Colonial Government to instruct the Hottentots, or to promote 
their improvement.’ Little indeed was done in any quarter for their benefit, 
except by missionaries; by whom, as Major Dundas remarked, < unquestion- 
ably, a great deal of good was done in bringing together and keeping together 
the wrecks of the Hottentot nation.’ ” Where the Hottentots and other 
African races have been put into the right method of employing their indus- 
try, they have not merely demonstrated a fact, now admitted, namely, the 
capacity of the negro race and their good average intellect, but have shown 
their ability to find resources in their own minds to supply the want of im- 
plements, and to give scope for their industry, and with the most complete 
success. The free Hottentots, located on the Kat River, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Catfres, with no implements whatever to help them, borrowed 
hatchets, made rude ploughs and waggons, and with sorry pick-axes, 
crows and spades, formed dams and water-courses of great depth, sometimes 
through the solid rock, and cut roads on the sides of mountains — works 
which have excited the admiration of visitors. Col. Wade admits that “ the 
Hottentots could be industrious, and were as capable of contending with 
ordinary difficulties as their fellow-men;” and mentions that, in 1833, 
they had completed fifty-five canals for irrigation, of which forty-four mea- 
sured nearly twenty-four niiles. The Committee remark of this settlement, 
that “ it took at its very commencement a religious character, to which, as 
we believe, may be ascribed its subsequent well-doing. Many of the leaders 
and the men, who set the example of industry, had been educated at 
missionary establishments, and so impressed were they with the necessity of 
religious administrations, that they would not remain without a missionary, 
and sent for Mr. Read within a few months after their establishment.” The 
Griquas have not only learnt the elements of civilized life, but the applica- 
tion of religious principles to the system of morals ; for one of their chiefs, 
Waterboer, with whom Sir Benjamin D’Urban concluded a treaty in 1834, 
lays down the following as the rules of his own government, and (as the 
Committee remark) a lesson may be learnt therefrom, though the writer 
“ claims no higher ancestry than that of the Hottentot and Bushman :” 

I feel that I am bound to govern my people by Christian principles. The 
world knows by experience, and 1 know in my small way, and 1 know also 
from my Bible, that the government which is not founded on the principles of 
the Bible, must come to nothing. When governments lose sight of the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, partiality, injustice, oppression and cruelty prevail, and 
then suspicion, want of confidence, jealousy, hatred, revolt and destruction 
succeed. Therefore I hope it will ever be my study, that the Bible should form 
the foundation of every principle of my government ; then I and my people 
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will have a standard to which we can appeal^ which is clear, and coraprehen* 
sive, and satisfactory, and by which we shall all be tried, and have our condi- 
tion determined in the day of judgment. The relation in which I stand to my 
people as their chief— as their leader, binds m^ by all that is sacred and dear, 
to seek their welfare and promote their happiness ; and by what means shall I 
be able to do this ? This I shall best be able to do by alluding to the principles 
of the Bible. Would governors and governments act upon the simple principle 
by which we arc bound to act as individuals, that is, to do as we would be 
done by, all would be well. I hope, by the principles of the Gospel, the morals 
of my people will continue to improve; and it shall be my endeavour, in hum- 
ble dependence on the Divine blessing, that those principles shall lose none of 
their force by my example. Sound education I know will civilize them, make 
them wise, useful, powerful and secure amongst their neighbours ; and the 
better they are educated, the more clearly will they see that the principles of 
the Bible are the best princij)les for the government of individuals, of families, 
of tribes and nations. 

• 

That the effects of instruction have not been equally manifest amongst 
the more fierce and warlike Caffres, harassed by commandos and patrol 
parties, and ejected from their rightful possessions, is not wonderful. But 
Lord Glenelg, in his despatch of the 19th June 18J5, observes^, with refer- 
ence to the epithet ‘^irreclaimable savages” applied to the Caffres, that the 
missionaries experienced kindness, respect, and protection from them ; that 
the Caffres built places of w'orship and schools ; that a trade, amounting to 
£30,000 per annum, was carried on by two hundred British traders, resid- 
ing far beyond the boundaries of the colony, “ protected only by the integrity 
and humanity of the uncivilized natives.” The facts, that when the late war 
broke out, the Caffres were acquiring an increasing desire for British manu- 
factures, and that a trade to such an extent in European commodities was 
actually carried on, prove the utility to ourselves of cultivating with them 
relations of peace and mutual good understanding. 

Perceiving, therefore, the effects of the two sy.stems of treatment ; con- 
sidering that, for our own security, and the peace of our colonial borders, 
we must adopt one of them — either a line of temperate and just conduct, 
or an overwhelming military force, to be kept up till we have shot the last 
man— with the power and resources of the British nation, the choice i;ests 
with ourselves. The oppression of the natives of barbarous countries is a 
practice which pleads no claim to indulgence ; it is an evil of comparatively 
recent origin ; it has never had even the colour of sanction from the Legis- 
lature of this country, like slavery and the slave-trade ; no vested rights are 
associated with it, and we have not the poor excuse that it contributes to 
any interest of the state. Many reasons concur to raise an apprehension 
that the evils described will increase if the policy to be adopted towards 
ruder nations be not solemnly determined without delay. “ This, then,” 
the Report proceeds, “ appears to be the moment for the nation to declare, 
that with all its desire to give encouragement to emigration, and to find a 
soil to which our surplus population may retreat, it will tolerate no scheme 
which implies violence or fraud in taking possession of such a territory ; 
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that it will no longer subject itself to the guilt of conniving at oppression, 
and that it will take upon itself the task of defending those who are too 
weak and too ignorant to defend themselves.” 

The Committee then suggest certain measures, adapted to circumstances, 
which they deem calculated to avert the recurrence of the evils which have 
resulted from intercourse between the British colonies and the aborigines in 
their vicinity. 

They first propose that the protection of the aborigines should be con- 
sidered a duty appropriate to the executive Government, and that local 
legislatures, having sometimes interests adverse to those of the aborigines, 
should have no voice in the enactment of laws respecting them. 

Secondly, that no vagrancy laws, or other regulations, should be allowed, 
the effect of which might be to cripple the energies of the natives, by pre- 
venting them from selling their labour at the best price and at the market 
most convenient for themselves; and that all contacts for service, into 
which any of the aborigines may enter, should be limited to a period not 
exceeding twelve months. 

Thirdly, that the sale or barter of ardent spirits be as much as possible 
prevented. 

Fourthly, that the acquisition of lands of the aborigines within any terri- 
tories over which the dominion of the Crown extends, by any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, from their present possessors, be declared illegal and 
void. This prohibition might also be extended to lands situate within terri- 
tories which, though not forming part of the Queen’s dominions, are yet in 
immediate contiguity to it. 

Fifthly, that no new territories be acquired without the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament, excepting vacant lands in any of the existing British 
colonies, the extent of which is certainly sufficient to absorb whatever 
labour or capital could be profitably devoted to colonisation. 

Sixthly, that the revenue of each colony be subject to a charge for the 
sums necessary to provide for the religious instruction and for the protection 
of the survivors of the tribes to which the lands comprised in that colony 
formerly belonged. The Committee observe, that “ Parliament has fixed a 
minimum price of 12s. per acre for the lands of South x\ustralia at which 
rate they appear to have been sold in London to the amount of some hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, before a single European had landed on the 
spot ; yet for this important acquisition the ancient occupiers of the soil have 
not received so much as a nominal equivalent.” 

Seventhly, that the best provision which the peculiar circumstances of 
the case admit be made for the punishment of crimes and the redress of 
wrongs by aborigines and the Queen’s subjects against each other. 

Eighthly, that, as a general rule, it is inexpedient that treaties should be 
frequently entered into between the local Governments and the tribes in 
iheir vicinity, as being rather the preparatives and the apology for disputes, 
than securities for peace. The safety and welfare of an uncivilized race 
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require that their relations with their more cultivated neighbours should be 
diminished rather than multiplied.” 

Lastly, that an exception should be made so far as respects the pastoral 
relatioi^ between Christian missionaries and Ae aborigines. We subjoin the 
remark of the Committee on this head : To protect, assist, and counte- 
nance these gratuitous and invaluable agents, is amongst the most urgent 
duties of the governors of our colonies. On the other hand, those by whom 
the missionaries are selected and employed cannot be too deeply impressed 
with a sense of the responsibility under which that choice is made. Without 
deviating into discussions scarcely within the proper province of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, it may be observed, that piety and zeal, though the 
most essential qualifications of a missionary to the aborigines, are not the 
only endowments indispensable to the faithful discharge of his office ; in 
such situations it is necessary that with plans of moral and religious im- 
provement should be combined well-matured schemes for advancing the 
social and political improvement of the tribes, and for the prevention of any 
sudden ehanges which might be injurious to the health and physical consti- 
tution of the new converts.” 

Besides these general suggestions, the Report contains others applicable 
to particular localities. The Committee approve of the instructions con- 
veyed in Lord Glenelg’s despatch to Sir B. D'Urban, written after the 
close of the Caffre war, and recommend a strict adherence thereto on the 
Cape frontiers. The leading features of these instructions are as follows : — 
That treaties, in writing, in the English and Caffre languages, shall fix the 
boundaries of the colony, and the limits of the allocation of each chief, 
defining the rules of mutual restitution, and no longer enforcing the respon- 
sibility of particular kraals; that faiis for the interchange of commodities be 
re-established ; that the wounding or killing a Caffre, or injuring his person 
or property, be visited with the same punishment as if the sufferer were one 
of her Majesty’s subjects ; and that none but Caffi es or Fingoes be allowed 
to settle east of the Great Fish River. 

In New Holland, the Committee propo.«e that protectors of aborigines 
be appointed, whose duties should consist, first, in cultivating a personal 
knowledge and intercourse with them (and with that view, they should 
acquire the native language) ; secondly, in acting as coroners, in the event 
of a native being slain; thirdly, in suggesting short and simple rules, as a 
temporary code, for the regulation of the aborigines, until they advance in 
knowledge and civilisation ; fourthly, in promoting, as magistrates, the 
prosecution of crimes against the persons or property of the aborigines, 
and superintending their defence when accused ; finally, reporting periodi- 
cally their proceedings, and such suggestions as experience may dictate. 

In the South Sea Islands, the chiefs of which, though their independent 
rights are acknowledged, are destitute of the resources requisite to defend 
themselves and their people against outrage and wrong, which British 
merchants, seamen, and runaway convicts are enabled to commit with 
impunity, because we regard them as foreign slates,” the Committee pro- 
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pose that consular agents be appointed, armed with powers similar to those 
of British consuls in the Barbary States— that is, with judicial authority 
to arrest, commit for trial, and try, all British subjects committing offences 
within the limits of the consults commission. This is the best expecjient the 
Committee can devise to arrest the progress of this evil, and at all events 
better than the entire impunity which at present prevails, the ultimate con- 
sequences which are readily foreseen : A new race of buccaneers will 
appear in the Southern Ocean, under whose oppressions the natives will 
sink, while they will make war on the commerce of mankind at large.” 

These suggestions are offered merely as bases for a Parliamentary mea- 
sure ; they admit of much discussion, and will doubtless undergo much 
before they are adopted. The magnitude and urgency of the evil require 
a prompt and extensive remedy, and it is to be hoped that, amongst the 
measures submitted to the new Parliament, will be one for defending the 
aborigines of British settlements, and the uncivilized races in the South Sea, 
from cruelty, oppression, and extermination at the hands of British subjects. 


CAPT. JERVIS ON THE PRIMITIVE UNIVERSAL STANDARD.* 

The object of this ingenious inquiry is to show, 1st, that the metrological 
systems of all nations had a common original ; 2dly, that the true standard 
or prototype is discoverable from certain passages of Holy Writ; 3dly, that 
this primitive universal standard is the mean length of the second’s pendulum 
throughout the earth. Capt. Jervis observes : 

The sacred Scriptures incidentally describe a brazen vessel, which w'as of an oblate sphe- 
roidal form, the dimensions (which are stated in measures, which our English version 
translates cubits) being the 72,000,000ths of the earth’s polar circumference, the capacity 
divided by 2,000, gives the content of the Jewish /jat/i, or ej)/in / six times which quan- 
tity gives the cube of the Jewish cubit, or am?na ; and double the cube root of this 
cubic cubit, the mean length of the second’s pendulum, or pendulum which vibrates 
86,400 times in a mean solar day, at the level of the ocean, in latitude 45'^, at the tem- 
perature of of Fahrenheit’s scale, in vacuo. 

This pendulum, divided into 48 parts, or 28 parts, furnishes an exact explanation of 
all linear measures throughout the world in all ages. 

This pendulum cubed, and divided exactly as in the preceding case, into 48 or 28 
parts, furnishes an exact explanation of all measures of capacity throughout the world in 
all ages. 

This pendulum cubed, and multiplied into the weight of a cubic inch of distilled 
water, at the maximum of density 39^*^ of Fahrenheit, each cubic inch weighing 
252‘984 grains Troy : divided as above into 48 or 28 parts, furnishes an exact explana- 
tion of all the weights of whatever kind, whether money or gross weight, throughout 
the world in all ages. 

Lastly, the 200,000ths of a degree on the meridian, in latitude 45®, or the 
72,(XX),000ths of the earth’s polar circumference, furnishes the basis or element of 
itinerary and superHcial measure, throughout the world in all ages; and this element is 
identically the same as that used in the construction and compulation of the molten sea 
of Scripture, from which the linear standard, or mean length of the pendulum, is 
deduced ; being in the ratio of 5 to 9, with respect to the forty millionth of the earth’s 
meridional circumference, in the ratio of 5 to 2y^2(), with respect to the mean length 
of the second’s pendulum, both at the temperature of 39^® of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

This hypothesis furnishes a new argument, derived from the exact sciences, 
in favour of the authenticity of the Scriptures; and discovers a basis, laid in 
the earliest times, for that uniformity in the metrological and monetary<«ystems 
of all nations, which even philosophers seem to consider as hopeless. 

* Records of Ancient Science, exemplified and authenticated in the Primitive Universal Standard of 
Weighu and Measures. Ry Captain T. B. Jsavis, of the Etlgineer Corps. Calcutta, 1835. 
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LIFE OF THE FATIMITE CALIPH MCEZZ-LLDIN-ALLAH. 
nV M. QUATREMEHE.* 

jAUHifR, finding himself master of this impoftant capital, which secured the 
possession of all Egypt, hastened to communicate the conquest to his master, 
the Caliph Moezz. His letter reached its destination on the 15th of Ramadan j 
and was immediately followed by couriers on droniedaries, bringing the details 
of the expedition, and the heads of those of the enemy who had fallen in the 
last battle. Moezz wrote back to his general in terms of the highest satisfac- 
tion at his success. In one of his despatches, the following passage occurred : 
“ You inform me, 0 Jauher, that certain members of the family of Hamdan 
have repeatedly written to you, to testify their submission and to promise their 
immediate attendance upon you. Observe the advice I am about to give you. 
Beware of being the first to enter into a correspondence with any of the chil- 
dren of Hamdan, whether in a menacing or a friendly tone. If they write to 
you, nmke them a civil cejily, but do not invite them to come to you. If any 
one of them should venture to visit you, treat him with urbanity and kind- 
ness, but do not give him any command in the army, nor the government of 
any district j for the Benu-Ilamdan make a parade of three (jiialities, wliich 
are, indeed, most essential, but which they do not really possess. 'I’liey aflect 
great zeal for religion, whilst they are nothing less than religions; they make 
a display of great magnificence, but this generosity is not from God ; they 
pretend to bravery, but their courage has no other object than worldly ambi- 
tion, and not the goods of another life. Be, therefore, most carefully on 
your guard against being duped by any of these shrewd and crafty men.” The 
family of Hamdan, whoso ascendancy Moezz so much dreaded, was that which 
ruled at Aleppo and in other cities of Syria and Mesopotamia, and of which 
the annals of the East record sovereigns ctjually brilliant and honourable. Wc 
shall sec, in the course of this history, that the apprehensions of Moezz were 
realized, at least in part, and that some members of this family filled important 
posts at the court of the Fatimite Caliph.s. 

One of the first objects of Jauher, after the conquest of Egypt, was to 
abolish throughout this province whatever could recall the rule of the Abbas- 
side Caliphs. He prohibited the mention of these princes in the hhotbah, and 
the engraving of their name on the coin. He interdicted the colour of black, 
ordering that the preachers should be clothed in white, and that they should 
pronounce these words : “ O God, shower thy blessings upon thy chosen, 
Mahomet; upon Ali, the object of thine aflection ; upon Fatima, the virgin; 
upon Hasan and Hosayn, grand.sons of the Prophet, whom God purified and 
secured from spot or stain ; and upon the imams, fathers of the prince of the 
faithful, Moczz-li-din-allah.” Every Saturday, Jauher administered justice in 
person, listening to the complaint of every citizen. He marked with his own 
hand every petition presented to him, having with him the vizir, the cadi, and 
a number of able lawyers. 

This same year, the sovereignty of Moezz was recognized at Mecca, Medina, 
throughout the Hejjaz, and in Yemen; and the prayer was made there univer- 
sally in the name ot this prince. The governor of Mecca at this time was 
Jafar-bcn-Mohamnicd, descendant of Ali, who, seeing Egypt in the power of 
Moezz, and the family of Ikhshid despoiled of authority, quickly ranged him- 
self on the side of the eonquci’or, and broke all tics which united him to the 
t rontumedliomr- 1 '’? 
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dynasty of the Ahbassides. A circumstance already mentioned, which happened 
ten years before, contributed powerfully to inspire the Arabs with sentiments 
of affection for the Fatimite Caliph, and disposed them to regard themselves 
as vassals of this prince ; namely, the disinterested zeal with which, A.H. 348, 
Moezz had interposed to put a^ end to the war in the Hejjaz between theBenu- 
Hasan and the Benu-Jafar, generously disbursing from his own treasury the 
price of the blood effused in this distressing quarrel, in order to prevent the 
renewal of hostilities.* The Benu-Hasan did not forget the important service 
thus rendered them by the Caliph. No sooner had Egypt fallen into the power 
of the Fatimites, than Hasan-ben-Jafar, of the tribe of Hasan, or, according 
to another authority, Jafar-ben-Mohammed, hastened to offer the prayer at 
Mecca in the name of Moezz, of which he informed Jauher, who communi- 
cated the news to his master. Moezz, in acknowledgment of this act of devo- 
tion, transmitted to Hasan a diploma of investiture, whereby he conferred 
upon him the government of Mecca and its dependencies. 

It has been already mentioned, that, when Jauher undertook his expedition 
to Egypt, famine had for several years desolated thib province. Inadequate 
inundations of the Nile had produced a scarcity, which was augmented by the 
troubles and dissensions to which the country had been a prey under a govern- 
ment without energy. Corn and other articles of nourishment had become so 
dear, that the measure of wheat called ivaibnh was sold for a piece of gold. 
When Jauher made his entry into the capital of Egypt, and commenced the 
building of Cairo, the dearness of food seriously attracted his attention. He 
caused some millers to be bastinadoed, and then led through the streets. 
Having congregated in one spot all the corn-brokers, he ordered that the 
necessaries of life should be bought in that place exclusively. One avenue 
only led to the market, and not a single measure of wheat could be taken from 
thence without its passing under the observation of the inohtesib, Soleyman- 
ben-Azzah. Notwithstanding these precautions, the famine lasted without 
interruption till the year 360. Contagious diseases spread amongst the people ; 
the mortality was so great, that the bodies of the dead could not be buried, 
and they were cast into the Nile. At length, at the commencement of the 
year 361, the price of commodities began to fall, the earth recovered its ferti- 
lity, and famine and disease disappeared together. 

On the 20th Shaban, 358, Jauher, at the head of an army, proceeded to 
the grand mosque, called Atik (‘ the ancient *), that is, the Mosque of Amru, 
to offer the prayer in the name of his sovereign. In the absence of Abd- 
Alsemi-ben-Omayr, his substitute performed the khothah. He was clothed in 
white apparel, and implored the protection of God on Moezz-li-din-allah. In 
his second sermon, he used those terms : “ 0 God, exalt his greatness, render 
his word powerful, his arguments convincing. Unite all mankind under his 
sway ; bind every heart to him with sentiments of affection ; prosper all who 
devote themselves to his service, and grant him possession of all the countries 
in the world, in the East and in the West. Let success attend the beginning 
and the end of his undertakings. Thou hast said, and thy word is truth : we 
have it written in the Psalms that The earth thall be the portion of my virtuous 
servants'* Gold coin was also struck, bearing the name of “ the Imam Moezz- 
li-din-allah, Prince of Believers,*’ with the place of coinage and date, Fostat, 
356.” Jauher joined Egyptians and Africans in the same offices, so that in all 
the departments were found in conjunction natives of Egypt and the Magreb in 
equal proportions. 
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In tbe month of DhuMkadah of this year, chiefs and soldiers of the Ikhshidite 
party, to the nutnber of five thousand horse, offered to surrender to Jauher : 
amongst them were fifteen eminent personages. The general granted them an 
amnesty ; but afterwards, having caused them, to be arrested and thrown into 
prison, he sent them to Moezz, who was still in the province of Afrikiah. 

On the 18th of Rabi II., A.H. 359, Jauher, at the head of an immense 
army, proceeded to offer prayer in the mosque of Ebn-Tulun. The preacher, 
Abd-alsemi, having ascended the pulpit to say the hhothahj made an eulogium 
on the princes of the house of Ali, and recited their noble prerogatives. He 
then prayed for the general, Jauher, and pronounced with a loud voice, In 
the name of God, the most compassionate and merciful 1” Then he read the 
turat of Friday and of the Hypocrites. The people were summoned to prayer 
by the cry, “ Come to the best of all works !” This practice, introduced for 
the first time, was repeated in the ancient mosque of Fostat, in the month of 
Jumadi I., and was continued without interruption till the extinction of the 
Fatimite dynasty. Jauher was delighted with this practice ; but when the 
Caliph heard of the preacher praying for the general, he manifested dissatis- 
faction at such an unauthorized distinction conferred upon a subject. 

In the month of Shaban, of the same year, Bir, the Ikhshidite, took arms in 
the lower part of Egypt, and offered the prayer in the name of the Abbasside 
Caliph, Moti, whose name he inscribed on his standards. He had with him 
Abu’lkasem-Aktini, of the family of Ali. Jauher, having made proposals of 
accommodation which were not accepted, put his troops in motion. The rebel 
took and pillaged the city of Saharjet ; Jauher, in reprisal, gave up to pillage 
some of the houses belonging to the rebel in Misr. Bir, being attacked near 
Saharjet by the forces of Jauher, was routed, and retired to Tennis, where he 
embarked for Syria and Asia Minor, pursued by the fleet of Jauher. At Tyre, 
Bir, having entered a bath, was arrested, with a number of his adherents, and 
sent to Misr, where he arrived on the 14th Shawal. He was mounted on an 
elephant, with one man before him and another behind ; he was followed by 
his page Ajib, on a camel, beside whom was a monkey. Some of his partisans 
came last, on camels. All were thrown into prison. Jauher confiscated the 
property of Bir ; but the rebel eluded further punishment by suicide. His body 
was flayed, and the skin, stuffed with straw, was suspended on a gibbet; the 
dead corpse was subjected to the bastinado. 

The historian of the patriarchs of Alexandria, speaking of the same occur- 
rence, expresses himself in these terms; ^*An Ikhshidite officer, named Bir, 
was governor of Bashmur ; the same who built a mosque near Cairo. He for- 
bade the Bashmuriaiis to pay the capitation-tax, and persuaded them not to 
obey Jauher, declaring that if they stood by him, he would protect the country, 
and relieve them from the payment of taxes. He was soon at the head of a 
numerous army. Moezz, on his arrival in Egypt, ordered a body of troop.s to 
inarch against him. The Bashmurians, in this emergency, said to each other, 

< Why should we prolong troubles in the kingdom, of which it is impossible to 
foresee the fatal consequences ?’ They accordingly dispersed, and the wretched 
Bir was pursued to Damietta, where he embarked for Palestine. He was made 
prisoner at Jaffa, and for a month was made to drink oil of sesamum, till his 
skin detached itself from his body. The skin was then removed like a bladder, 
filled with straw, and hung on a beam of wood.” 

The same writer gives the following details, which arc not found elsewhere. 
“At this period,” says the historian, “ there were in the city of Tennis some 
young persons who exercised a tyrannical domination there. They plundered 
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the rich, and levied arbitrary contributions upon the people. They carried off 
virgins from their parents, and wives from their husbands, and no one dared to 
resist them. There were likewise in the city some Christians, called the Chil- 
dren of Kashlam, the name of ^heir father. The latter, a prudent man, wrote to 
Moezz to implore his aid against the insufferable tyranny of these perverse 
young Musulmans. He represented the violent acts of which they were guilty, 
and suggested that the Caliph should send one of his officers, with a strong 
force, to reside in the city as governor, promising his co-operation, Moezz 
sent an officer named Maslialah,at the head of a formidable body of troops; but 
the faction shut the gates, and defended the place against him for three months. 
The inhabitants, however, having no supply of water, were reduced to ex- 
tremity, when Kashlam, having convoked the heads of the population, to the 
number of a hundred, on the rampart, offered, if they would be guided by him, 
to go as mediator to Mashalah, promising to obtain from him, for each of them, 
ten pieces of gold, a robe of honour, and a command in the city. They all 
embraced this proposal, pressed him to undertake the negociation, and engaged 
not to oppose him. The youths dispersed, and when Kashlam saw that he was 
left alone with the hundred principal inhabitants, he requested them to open 
the gate, which was shut again as soon as he went out. Accompanied by the 
Musulman sheikhs who entered into his views, he proceeded to Mashalah, to 
whom he unfolded all hi.s acts and plans lie obtained from this general a 
thousand pieces of gold, a hundred magnificent robes, and a document, in which 
this officer stipulated not to molest the people in any way. The deputies re- 
turned to Tennis, distributed the gold and robes amongst the principal inhabi- 
tants, who, on hearing the document read, were overjoyed, and opened the gates 
of the city without hesitation. The general, having made his entry with great 
pomp, by the advice of Kashlam, prepared a splendid banquet, to which he 
invited all the principal inhabitants. He swore by the head of Moezz that, for 
three days, not one of them should return home, but that they should pass the 
whole time with him in eating and drinking. The third day, when the guest.s 
were in a state of complete inebriety, the general caused the doors to be closed, 
and ordered his troops to slay them all without distinction ; which was done. 
Before break of day, the bodies were hung on the rampart of the city. The 
inhabitants, when they beheld this spectacle, were seized with affright. By 
Mashalah’s orders, the greatest part of the wall was demolished, and the place 
was dismantled. 

The same year, a rebel named Abu-Kharz, or Abu-Jafar, took up arms in the 
province of Afrikiah, and collected under his banners a good number of Berbers, 
and of the heretics called Nakkaris, otherwise Saffaris. Upon hearing this, 
Moezz marched in person, at the head of his army, to put down the rebellion, 
and appeared before the city of Baglayah. Abu-Kharz, finding himself not in a 
condition to resist such a sui)erior force, retired to some difficult mountains. 
Moezz, determined to seize the person of the rebel, detached Bolkin-Yusuf-ben- 
Zayriin pursuit of him. Abu-Kharz, allowed no respite, and seeing no mode of 
escape from an enemy so active and courageous, took the resolution of writing a 
letter to Moezz, filled with excuses and assurances of contrition, in which he 
implored his sovereign’s clemency and pardon. Touched with his entreaties, 
Moezz granted him a full amnesty, and admitted him of the number of his 
partizans. 

The conquests of Moezz having carried the terror of his name afar, Abul- 
maali, son of Seyf-ud-Dowlah, ordered that prayer should be offered in his 
in the cities of Aleppo, Hems, and Hamah. At the same time, in the two 
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holy cities, the name of the Abbusside Caliphs MVas suppressed in the khthahf 
and that of the Fatimites substituted. According to the historian £bn-Kathii^, 
the prayer was made at Mecca, this year, in the name of the Caliph Moti and 
the Karmathians, whilst at Medina it was in the name of Moezz. But without 
this city,*AbU'Ahmed-Mousa, nakib of the sheriffs, of Irak-Arabi, caused the 
hhoibah to be performed in the name of Moti. These particulars are partly 
correct : as already stated, it was in the year B58, and probably in the early 
part of it, that the sovereignty of Moezz was recognized at Mecca ; but since 
at this period the Karmathians domineered in almost all parts of Arabia, it is 
not surprising that the fear inspired by the power of these formidable sectaries 
should have introduced sudden and frequent changes in the external signs by 
which the petty princes of Mecca and Medina evinced their feelings towards a 
foreign sovereign. 

Whilst these events were passing in Africa and in the more eastern coun- 
tries, Sicily was the theatre of numerous triumphs of the Mnsulman arms. In 
351, Abulhosayn, who commanded in that island, in the name of the Fatimites, 
got possession of Taoilnin, the place of greatest strength remaining in the 
hands of the Greeks. The siege had lasted seven months and a half. Moezz 
ordered the name of the city to be changed to that of Moezziah. The pri- 
soners sent to him were 1,570 in number. 

Whilst the Musulmans settled at Taormin were rebuilding it and restoring 
the fortifications, the inhabitaiUs of Uometta, who had been subjected, im- 
plored the aid of the who had become Emperor of Constantinople. 

Moezz wrote to the Amir Ahmed, enjoining him to despatch Hasan ben-Omar to 
lay siege to Rometta, and force those who defended it to abandon their posi- 
tion. Ebn-Omar arrived under the walls of the city on the last day of Rajeh, 
352 (A.D. DOS). He immediately prepared his machines of war, and the place 
was assaulted without intermis.sion. The general built himself a castle, in 
which he took iif) his residence, and his soldiers constructed houses for them- 
selves. Upon this, the Menial assembled his forces, and gave the command to 
Manuel, recommending him to proceed without loss of time to Sicily. He 
departed on the 3d Shawal, 353 (A.l). 904), at the head of a numerous army. 
The passage occupied nine days. The Greeks dug a ditch round the city of 
Messina, and fortified the walls. Hasan ben-Omar communicated these par- 
ticulars to the Amir Ahmed, who commenced his march at the head of his 
troops. The Greeks, ou their side, advanced from Messina to Rometta, to 
attack Hasan ben-Omar. In the middle of Shawal, 353, Manuel put himself in 
motion, at the head of the most numerous army that had ever entered Sicily, 
composed of Majiis (Normans), Armenians, and Russians. Hasan, aware of 
his apfiroach, prepared for battle. He placed a corps in the defile of Benfash, 
and another in that of Damash. Informed of this, Manuel detached two corps 
to attack both posts, and despatched a third towards the city, to intercept any 
succour to the besiegers. Hasan, leaving a part of his army before the fortress, 
marched at the head of the rest to give battle to the Greeks. The latter, dis- 
tributed into six divisions, completely surrounded the Musulmans. The inha- 
bitants of Rometta, at the same time, made a sortie upon those left to blockade 
them, and the battle commenced with fury. The Musulmans were animated 
by the sentiment of honour; the Greeks were secure of victory; but the 
former were resolved to die on the field of battle. Hasan exclaimed, “ Great 
God, though man should abandon me, do not thou desert me !” and with 
these words he rushed upon the enemy at the head his suite. Manuel, addres- 
* This was Niccphorus Phocas ![., married by the Empress Thcopli.iii.'i. 
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sing the Greeks, cried, ** Where are those exploits which you vaunted in the 
presence of the emperor ? Will you forfeit your pledges, by flying before this 
little band?** The battle began a-fresh. Manuel pierced a Musulraan, and 
received several blows himself, which did not wound him by reason of the 
goodness of his armour. A Mbslem soldier, however, attacking him, •wounded 
his horse and cut his hamstrings ; the Greek general himself fell under the 
blows of his enemy. At this moment, the sky was overspread with a dark 
cloud, whence issued lightning and thunder. The Musulmans, persuaded that 
God fought on their behalf, at length routed the Greeks, pursued them, and 
cut them in pieces. The fugitives, expecting to find a plain in their route, were 
entangled in different passes, and came in front of a large ditch, like an abyss 
in depth, into which they plunged, and the whole of this trench was so filled 
with dead bodies, that the cavalry could pass over it without obstruction. 
Those who escaped the massacre took refuge in steep places surrounded 
with vast morasses. The battle lasted from break of day till the noon prayer, 
and the pursuit and slaughter were prolonged till night. The number ofkilled 
amounted to more than ten thousand. Several of the principal officers of the 
enemy were made prisoners. The Musulmans gained an immense booty in 
horses, arms, and money. One sword, in particular, had these words engraven 
on it: ‘‘This Indian sword, weighing 170 mithkalst was long weilded before the 
Apostle of God.’* Hasan sent this as a present to Moezz, with two hundred 
of the chief prisoners, cuirasses, coats of mail, and a vast quantity of arms. 
Those of the enemy who escaped, embarked with precipitation and set sail. 
The news of this victory reached the Amir Ahmed before he had joined Hasan 
ben-Omar j hut almost immediately he lost his father, Hasan bcn-Ali. 

The siege of Ilometta had lasted several months, when a thousand men, 
wasted by famine, came and surrendered themselves to the Moslem general, 
who sent them to Palermo. The assaults on the place continued, until it was 
at length taken. Engagements of a new kind then took place between the 
Musulmans and the Greeks ; and in a naval battle, which took place in the 
strait, the enemy lost so many racu that the sea was reddened with their 
blood. 

In 356, peace was concluded between Moezz and the Menialy and presents 
were exchanged on both sides. Moezz wrote to the Amir Ahmed to notify the 
event to him, commanding him to repair the walls of Palermo ; to fortify the 
city without loss of time ; to construct a fort in every district of the island, 
as well as a Jami (mosque) and a miinbar (pulpit) ; and to require the inhabi- 
tants of each district to take up their abode in the city of the district, and not 
allow them to remain dispersed in the villages. The Amir took immediate 
steps to carry these orders into execution. 

In the year 358, Moezz received presents from the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. He gave orders that the two cities of Taorinin and Rometta should be 
evacuated — a measure which alarmed the Musulmans. The Amir Ahmed 
despatched his brother Abulkasem, and his paternal uncle Jafar; these oflicers 
encamped between the two places, which were demolished and consigned to 
the flames. The same year, Moezz directed the Amir to quit Sicily and to 
return to the province of Afrikiah, The Amir took his departure, with his 
wife, children, brothers, and treasures, in a fleet of thirty vessels. Ahmed 
had governed Sicily for sixteen years: he left Yaysh, his father’s freedman, to 
command in his name. 

Meanwhile, Hosayn ben-Abdallah, as before mentioned,# had taken refuge in 
♦ Sec ante, p. 14,". 
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Syria^ and occupied that province, where his authority extended, to the south, 
as far as the city of Ramlah. Jauher, desirous of ridding himself of so dan> 
gerous a neighbour, sent against him Jafar ben-Fallah, the general who had 
distinguished himself in the battle which decic^ed the fate of Egypt. Jafar, 
entering Syria, defeated Hosayn near Ramlah, and took, one after another, 
the principal cities of the province. Being pursued without respite by the acti- 
vity of his antagonist, Hosayn at length fell into the power of Jafar, who sent 
him into Egypt with a number of amirs whom he had made prisoners. These 
captives arrived at Fostat in Jumada I., 359. As Hosayn, at the period of his 
power, had maltreated the inhabitants of Egypt, he was left, with his compa- 
nions in misfortune, to stand in the street, bareheaded, exposed for five hours 
to the observation of the populace, and to the insults of those who thought 
themselves aggrieved by his administration ; they were then conveyed to the 
camp of Jauher, where they were detained in prison, and added to the mem- 
bers of the Ikhshidite family. At length, on the 17th of Jumada II., the 
general, sending his son, Jafar, to the Caliph, with a present of inestimable 
value, consigned to his charge, at the same time, Hosayn and the other Syrian 
prisoners. They were embarked in a boat, at night, in the presence of Jauher; 
some accident having occasioned the boat to upset, Hosayn exclaimed, ad- 
dressing himself to the general : “ Do you wi.sh, 0 Abul-bosayn, to make us 
perish here in the water ?” Jauher protested that he had no such intention, 
and appeared vexed at the occurrence : he ordered the prisoners to be trans- 
ferred to another boat. They were brought to Moezz, and from that period 
nothing more was heard of them. 

Meanwhile, Jafar marched against Damascus, and made himself master of 
this city, after several battles. He caused the khotbah to be said in the name of 
Moezz, in Moharram, 359; after which he returned to Ramlah. Whereupon, 
the sheriff Abulkasein Ismael ben-Abi-Yali, who was at Damascus, took arms, 
and, supported by the bulk of the populace, assumed the black costume, said 
the prayer in the name of the Caliph Moti, and expelled the governor who 
commanded in the city as lieutenant of Jauher. On receiving intelligence of 
this insurrection, Jafar marched and laid siege to Damascus in the month of 
Dulhijjah. The resistance of the inhabitants was vigorous and protracted ; but 
at length the place surrendered. Abulkasem fled to the desert, with a view of 
reaching Bagdad. Jafar offered a hundred thousand pieces of silver for his 
capture. The sheriff was encountered in the midst of the desert by Ebn- 
Gallian, of the tribe of Adwali, who seized him and placed him in the hands 
of Jafar. This general, so far from respecting the misfortune of his captive, 
joined insult to ill-treatment. He ordered him to be led about on a camel, his 
head covered with a felt cap, with feathers stuck in his beard, an African 
behind him striking him rudely ; and then to be conducted to prison. Soon 
, after, Jafar had him brought before him, during the night, and asked him 
what motive could have induced him to engage in so rash an enterprize, and 
at whose instigation he had acted. The sheriff replied boldly, that he had 
been solicited by no one, and that all that had happened was the effect of 
the decree of fate. Jafar now felt his pity excited towards one who was unfor- 
tunate, but not culpable, since he had but obeyed the dictates of honour and 
duty, in taking up arms and in sustaining the cause of his legitimate sovereign 
with more courage than success. He consoled his prisoner, and promised to 
write to Jauher in his favour. After remitting the hundred thousand pieces of 
silver to the captors of the sheriff, he recalled the money, heaping maledictions 
and reproaches on them for having basely betrayed a man who trusted them. 
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As this general professed a sincere affection for all the members of the family 
of Ali, he bestowed gifts and marks of consideration upon the sheriff. 

Jafar had the highest opinion of himself, and had always regarded his own 
merit as transcending that of ^auher. Finding himself master of Ramlah, the 
Tiberiad, Damascus, and all the forts of Syria, his pride was swollen with these 
conquests, and considering it beneath him to correspond with Jauher, he 
wrote directly to the Caliph, who was still in the Magreb. In his letter, he 
made protestations of inviolable fidelity to the prince, detailed emphatically 
the successes with which the Almighty had crowned his arms, and criticised 
with bitterness the conduct of Jauher. Moezz, provoked at this audacity, 
returned Jafar his despatches scaled up, with a letter couched in these terms : 
“ You have formed a false idea of yourself : we have sent you to serve under 
the orders of Jauher, and he it is with whom you are to correspond. Such of 
your letters as he may transmit to us, and such only, we shall read with plea- 
sure, and we will never authorize those relations with us which you desire ; 
not because we do not think you undeserving of such a distinction, but because 
we cannot think of hurting the feelings of a geneftil so faithful as Jauher.’* 
This letter gave fresh umbrage to Jafar, and the rumour of his pretensions 
and acts reached the ears of Jauher, who, nevertheless, adopted no hostile 
proceeding towards his subordinate. Jafiir retained his government of Syria 
without deigning to communicate with his general upon any point; and 
although a storm was collecting against him, under which he fell, as will pre- 
sently be seen, he forebore to apply for succour, jest, in the guise of auxiliaries, 
an army should be despatched, which would be as formidable to him as that of 
the enemy. 

Jauher, as already mentioned, on the very night of his arrival at Fostat, 
fixed upon the site of a new capital, and began to trace the foundations. I'he 
works were prosecuted with astonishing activity, and in the space of about 
three years, there arose upon a soil which presented nothing but mounds of 
sand, an immense city, which still sub.sists under its primitive name, Kuhirah, 
pronounced by Europeans Cairo. Jauher ruled Egypt with almost absolute 
authority, and his administration, which was distinguished by firmness and 
equity, maintained peace and tranquillity throughout his new conquest. Sin- 
cerely devoted to his sovereign master, he wrote incessantly to urge him to 
take up his permanent residence on the banks of the Nile. Moezz hesitated 
for some years, fearing, not without reason, to remove so far from his ancient 
capital. By eatablishing the scat of his authority in Egypt, he must abandon 
the vast countries of Africa, which had been subjected by his arms and those 
of his fathers, and which were peopled with warlike, but credulous and turbu- 
lent tribes ; they must be confided to a viceroy who united courage and pru- 
dence to talents for government, in order to hold with a firm rein nations so 
prone to change ; and could it be expected that a man clothed with such vast 
power, with a numerous army under his command, would not listen to the 
Buggestious of ambition, and seek, sooner or later, to render himself indepen- 
dent ? These considerations doubtle.ss contributed powerfully to retard the 
departure of Moezz for Egypt. 

Meanwhile Jauher employed himself in building a magnificent mosque at 
Cairo, named Azhar, the first edifice of the kind erected in the new capital. 
The foundations were laid on the ^5tii Jumudi I., and the structure was 
completed on the 7th Ramadan, ^G1 . 


(To be conlinueiL) 
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JOURNEY FROM AVA TO THE FRONTIER OF ASSAM. 

Captain Hannay, of the 40th Bengal N I., commanding the escort of 
the Biitiih Resident at the court of Ava, has *made a valuable contribution 
to the geographical knowledge of the Burman empire obtained by Captains 
Bedford, Wilcox, and Neufville, and Lieut. Burlton, by a recent journey from 
Ava up the Irawadi, to the south-east frontier of Assam, and the towns of 
Bamo and Mogaung, through a part of the country which the jealous vigilance 
of the Burmese authorities closed against those officers. The origin of the 
journey, of which an account is given in the April number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is as follows. The Bisa and Dupha Gaums arc 
the heads of two clans of Singphos, occupying the northern and southern 
faces of the mountains which separate Ava and Assam. The former chief is a 
feudatory dependent of the British, and located at the northern foot of the 
Patkoi pass leading from Assam to the Hukong valley. Between this chief and 
the Dupha Gaum a feud had long subsisted, and in 1835, the latter crossed 
the mountains from the Burmese province of Ilukong, entered Bisa, ravaging 
and plundering the country, and murdering the inhabitants. The circumstance 
being made known to the British resident at Ava, and by him communicated 
to the Court, with a demand for iu(|uiry, a deputation was sent to the frontier, 
and Capt. Ilannay was attached to the mission, which con!5is.ted of the newly- 
appointed Governor of Mogaung, and several Burmese officers of inferior rank, 
with a military escort. 

They left Ava on the 22d November 1835, in a fleet of thirty-four boats of 
various sizes. The country they were to visit had been uniformly closed against 
strangers ; “ No foreigners,” says Capt. Hannay, “ except the Chinese, are 
allowed to navigate the Irawadi above the choki of Tsampaynago, situated 
about seventy miles above Ava; and no native of the country even is permitted 
to proceed above that post, excepting under a special license from the Govern- 
ment. The trade to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of the Chinese, 
and the individuals of that nation residing at Ava have always been vigilant in 
trying to prevent any interference with their monopoly.” 

The soldiers and boatmen were sad plunderers.” The former are in a 
miserable state of discipline, and Capt. Hannay remarked, “ that whatever u 
Burman boatman eats in addition to his rice, is generally stolen ” 

At Kugyih, beyond Amerapura, are said to be some Christian villages. At 
Yedan, they entered the first rocky defile {Kyouk-dwen) through which the 
river directs its course, its width being contracted from one and two and a-half 
miles, to less than a quarter of a mile. During the rainy season, the velocity 
of the current is frightfully increased, and the eddies caused by the projecting 
rocks render the passage dangerous. Large rafts of bamhus were freijuently 
met with, descending from the Shueli river, and upon them small baskets of 
pickled tea, from the hills south-east of that river; this tea is manufactured by 
a race called Paleng Paon. 

At Yedan Yua, which the party left on the 30th, a perceptible change takes 
place in the character of the country and river ; the latter, from covering an 
extent of miles, is sometimes confined within a limit of 150 yards, without 
rapids or torrents, but almost as still as a lake. Its depth in some places is 
ten fathoms. It winds through beautiful jungle, and has, generally speaking, 
a rocky bed and banks, which rise to a considerable height, composed of sand- 
stone, which varies from dark to white and yellow. 
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On the 1st December, the mission arrived at Tsarapaynago, the boundary 
before-mentioned. The thana is on the right bank of the river, and Mal^myu, 
which is close to it, contains about 800 houses, with many handsome gilded 
temples. The myothagyi, or » deputy governor of the town, levies a tax of 
fifleen ticals per boat on the Chinese coming from Bamo. Mogout and Kyat- 
pen, where some of the finest rubies are obtained, are about thirty or forty 
miles distant from Tsampaynago, N. 80® E. The mines are described as in a 
very swampy situation, and surrounded by lofty hills. The principal miners 
are Kathays or Manipuris, with a few Chinese and Shans. Momeit, the site 
of which Buchanan had so much difficulty to determine, is between twenty and 
thirty miles N. of Mogout and Kyatpen, and forty-five or fifty miles E. of 
Tagoung. The party now began to feel the cold severely. 

Tagoung Myu (lat. 23® 30' N.), which was reached on the 5th December, is 
said to have been built by a king from Western India, whose descendants 
afterwards founded the kingdoms of Pronie, Pagan, and Ava. The ruins of 
the place appeared to Capt. Hannay to denote the building of a people diffe- 
rent from the present race of Burmans, About a mile to the south of Tagoung 
are the extensive ruins of Pagan, which stretch as far as the eye can reach ; 
and here Capt. Hannay discovered impressions of Hindu Buddhist images, 
stamped upon a peculiar kind of brick composition {terra-cotta\ and with 
inscriptions which he imagined to be written in some variety of the Deva- 
nagari character. The Burmese on the spot were unable to explain their 
nature or origin, and even an aged priest was unable to decypher them. They 
were subsequently submitted to some native antiquaries at the capital by Col. 
Burney, who could not read the characters. Upon forwarding the images 
to Calcutta, it was found that the character is the same as that on the 
image of Buddha found in Tirhut, and in other ancient inscriptions, even to 
the form of the letters, and that the import was the same, the dialect being 
Magadhi or Pali.* It is a Buddhist formula, of which a translation by Dr. 
Mills and M. Csoma de Korbs may be seen in our twenty-first volume. The 
images are figures of Gautama (the countenances being different from Burmese 
images), and the Burmans connect some traditions with two lines of the 
inscription. The chronicles record the founding of Tagoung by Abhiraja, 
king of Kappilawot, in Central India, long before the appearance of Gautama. 
The city was destroyed by the Shans A.D. 1363. 

On the left bank of the river, between Henga-myo and Tagoung, the teak 
tree first appears, and at Kyundoung,on the opposite side, it is said, very large 
timber is found. The bazar at this place contained fifty shops, which were 
supplied with British piece goods, as well as articles of country manufacture. 
There were three Chinese shops. The streets were crowded with people from 
the interior, amongst whom were several Kudus, a race of different origin from 
the Burraahs, and who are scattered over the tract of country between this 
and Mogaung. Yellow and red cotton handkerchiefs of British manufacture 
sell here for two ticals a*piece, which is about one hundred per cent, above the 
price at Ava. 

To this point of their progress, no diminution in the volume of the Irawadi 
was perceptible, and the channels proved sufficiently deep for the passage of 
large boats, from which we may infer that all the principal feeders or affluents 
which pour their tributary streams into the Irawadi were still further north, 
and had not yet been reached. The first of any importance noticed is the 
Shueli khyoung, on the left bank, the northern branch of which flows from 
* Sec Col. Burney’s paper, in the Journal of the As, Soc. of Bengal for March 1836, p. 157. 
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the Chinese frontier town of Santa-fu, called by the Burmahs Mola Santa, and 
a southern branch from Momeit, the site of the celebrated ruby mines already 
noticed : the confluence of these streams is represented as occurring at the 
village of Laha, about forty miles from the Irawadi. Neither branch can be 
of any magnitude, for Capt. Hannay remarks, tfiat at the point of junction 
with the Irawadi, the breadth of the Shueli is not more than three hundred 
yards, and that it contained but little water— a satisfactory proof that this 
stream can have no connexion with the Tsanpo of Thibet. 

On the 13th December, the party reached Katha, a town of four hundred 
houses, on the right bank, whose population appeared to be unusually in- 
creased by large parties from the interior, for the purpose of fishing and traffic. 
Even at this remote spot, there was a “ tolerable display ” of British piece- 
goods. A kyoung, or monastery — a large wooden building covered with beau- 
tiful carved work — is one of the most remarkable objects of the place. The 
river is here confined by lofty banks, not more than two furlongs apart, but 
the stream is very deep. 

At Kyouk-gyih, which ihe party reached on the I7th, they had fairly entered 
the remarkable curve in the Irawadi which had been previously represented in 
all our sketches of the river, and served, in the absence of more accurate 
information, as a point of reference, generally well known to the Burmahs 
and Shiins. Here there is a ledge of rocks, over which the stream passes with 
so great a degree of rapidity, as to render it very difficult of navigation during 
the rains. The rocks are serpentine, and the sand collected amongst them 
appeared to be a mixture of small garnets and iron-sand. The right bank of 
the river, for two miles below Kyouk-gyih, is composed of small round stones 
and sand ; and Capt. Hannay was told that the natives wash the soil for gold. 

Capt. Hannay experienced, even beyond the sacred line of demarcation, the 
most friendly and polite attentions from the Burmese authorities; houses 
were erected at the various stages for his accommodation, dilfering in no res- 
pect from those intended for the Myo-wun of Mogaung ; jiresents of provi.sions 
were daily made to himself and his followers, and the tedium of the evenings 
was relieved by a band of singers and dancers, found at almost every town and 
village. At Kyouk-gyih, the civility and attention of the wun of Munyen were 
the theme of conversation in the fleet. The house of this liberal wiin is des- 
cribed as a very neat and comfortable dwelling, with a remarkably clean com- 
pound, in which there is a garden laid out with a great deal of taste; and 
bc.sides many articles of costly Burman household fiiniture, he had a number 
of very fine muskets and other fire-arms. 

The party were now approaching Bamo, and numerous villages denoted the 
vicinity of this celebrated mart. From Shuegu Myu to Balet, a distance of 
three miles, the houses appeared to extend in an uinterrupted line, and Kyw un- 
do, the name of a celebrated island in the river, covered with one hundred 
pagodas, is most conveniently situated between these towns, the inhabitants of 
which hold their principal festivals upon it, at particular seasons of the year. 

Near this spot is the entrance to the second kyouk-dwen, or defile, the 
scenery of which appears to be very magnificent. “ The river passes directly 
through the hills, which rise perpendicularly on both sides to the height of four 
hundred feet ; they are rocky, and of irregular and singular forms, having at 
the same time a sufficient number of trees on them to render the scenery very 
striking. One part of the range, on the right bank, rises as perpendicularly as 
a wall to the height of five hundred feet, forming a grand and terrific preci- 
pice. This kyouk-dweu extends for four miles, and the hills which form it are 
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throughout cf a rocky nature. The upper part of tliem appeared to he sand- 
stone, resting on a base of blue-coloured limestone, mixed with veins of 
beautiful white marble; and at one spot I saw large masses of compact and 
foliated primitive limestone, alpng with calcareous spar in large pieces.** 

Koun-toung, which the mission reached on the ;20lh,is said to contain about 
two hundred houses, and is noted for the defence made by its Burmese garri- 
son against a large invading force of Chinese during the last war between these 
two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, and the remains of a brick redoubt, 
loop-holed for arrows or musketry, are still perceptible, encircling a pagoda. 
The town is defended by a palisade of bamb6s against the incursions of the 
Kakliycns, a tribe occupying the hills to the east, whom Capt. Hannay des- 
cribes as perfect savages in aspect : “ Long faces and straight noses, with a 
very disagreeable expression about the eyes, which was rendered still more so 
by their lanky black hair being brought over the forehead so as entirely to 
cover it, and then cut straight across on a line with the eyebrows. These 
people, though surrounded by Shans, Burmese, and Chinese, are so totally 
different from either, that it is difficult to imagine from whence they have had 
their origin.” 

They reached the important town of Bamo on the 21st December; but a 
feeling of jealousy having arisen between the two wfms of Mogaung and 
Bamo (the latter being inferior in rank), the former resumed his journey on 
the 22d, which compelled Capt. Hannay to defer his inquiries until his return 
in April, when he found the people far more communicative than they had 
ventured to be in the presence of the Mogaung wun. 

The conflicting statements of the natives as to the site of Bamo — some 
affirming that it was on the bank of the Irawadi, others that it was on the left 
bank of a small stream which flows into the Irawadi, about a mile above the 
town — are reconciled satisfactorily by Capt. Hannay. It appears that the 
modern town is erected on the left bank of the Irawadi, for the convenience of 
water-carriage between it and Ava ; and that the old Shan town of Manmo, or 
Bamo, is situated two days* journey up the Tapan river, which falls into the 
Irawadi about a mile above the new town of Bamo, or Zee-theet-zeit, ‘ new 
mart landing-place.’ “This modern town,” says Capt. Hannay, “ is situated 
on high iine(iual ground, and the banlt towards the river is from forty to fifty 
feet in height, and composed of clay. With the exception of Ava and Rangun, 
it is the largest place I have seen in Burniah, and, not excepting these places, 
I certainly think it the most interesting. The novelty of so large a fleet as ours 
jmssing up (and no doubt, having heard that a European officer was of the 
party) had attracted a great crowd of people to the river side, and on landing, 

I felt as if I were almost in a! civilized land again, when I found myself amongst 
fair-complexioned people, wearing jackets and trowsers, after being, accus- 
tomed to the harsh features and party-coloured dress of the Burmans. The 
people I saw were Chinese, from the province of Yunan, and Shans, from the 
Sluui provinces subject to China. Bamo is said to contain 1,500 houses; but, 
including several villages which join it, I should say it contained two thousand 
at least, two hundred of which arc inhabited by Chinese. Besides the perma- 
nent population of Bamo, there are always a great number of strangers there, 
Chinese, Shans, and Kakhyens, who either come to make purchases or to be 
hired as workmen. There are .also a great number of Assamese both in the town 
and in the villages immediately connected with it, anjongst whom are several 
members of the Tapan or Assam raja’s family. Bamo is the jughire of the 
Tapan raja’o sister, vho ic one of the ladies of the King of Ava. 
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The people in this district live in large comfortable houses^ thatched with 
grass, the walls of reeds. All the villages are surrounded with bamb6 pali- 
sades. The Palongs of the Chinese frontier are good dyers, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths, and remarkably industrious : all $he dhos^ or swords, used in this 
part, are made by them. Capt. Hannay received great attention from the Myo- 
wun of Bamo, and also from the head Chinese there. The people of Bamo 
were so strongly impressed with the idea that Capt. Hannay’s only object was 
to find a road by which British troops might penetrate to China, that he found 
it extremely difficult to obtain any information from them regarding the routes 
into that country. The Chinese themselves, however, proved more communi- 
cative, and from them he learnt the existence of several passes from Bamo 
into Yunan; but as one of these presents far greater facilities of transit 
than the others, it is generally adopted for commercial intercourse, and the 
mode of carrying it on is thus described ; “ At the distance of two miles* 
above Bamo, the mouth of the Taping or Tapan river is situated. The river 
has a direction N. 70° E. for about two days’ journey, when it cuts through 
the Kakhyen range, anJ under these hills, old Bamo, or Manmo, is situated. 
To the latter place the Chinese take their merchandise from modern Bamo by 
water, and then proceed overland to the choki or ken of Loailong, near 
Mowan, which they reach in three days, and from thence to Mounycn or 
Tengyechew, in the province of Yunan, at which place they arrive in eight or 
nine days. The road from Bamo to Loailong is through the hills, which are 
inhabited by Kakhyens and Palongs, after which it passes through the country 
of the Shuns, called by the Barmans, Kopyi-doung. The road is described as 
being very good, and quite a thoroughfare. The Tapan Khyoung is not navi- 
gable for large boats, in consequence of which the Chinese use two canoes 
tied together, with a platform over them, for the transport of their merchan- 
dise to Manmo, or old Bamo, and for the remainder of the journey it is carried 
on ponies or mules.” 

The size of the Tapan Khyoung (which i.s also called by the Slums, Numta- 
ping) seems to set at rest the question of its identity with the Tsanpo of 
Thibet, supposed by M. Klaproth, who calls it, on the authority of Chinese 
writers, the Pinglangkheang. Capt, Hannay describes the Taping or Tapan 
as not more than 150 yards broad, and with only sufficient water to float a 
small boat. The Singphos affirm that it is a branch of the Shucli Khyoung (the 
liung-shwuy-kheang of the Chinese), from which it separates above Momein ; 
but this is doubted. 

The principal article of trade is cotton; it is entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese, whose caravans arrive at Bamo in December and January. The 
greater part of their imports is taken to Ava ; they dispose of here copper- 
pots, carpets, and warm jackets, which are also taken all over the Burmese 
empire. Five hundred Chinese constantly reside in the town, where they have 
cotton godowns. They have built a neat temple at Bamo, which Capt, Hannay 
visited, and was most politely received by the officiating priest. “ On entering 
his house,” he says, “ he ro.se to meet me, saluted me in the English fashion, 
asked me to sit down, and ordered hU people to bring me tea; after which ho 
sent a person with me to ^how me the curiosities of the temple. Most of the 
figures were carved in wood, and different from what I have generally seen in 
Chinese temples; one of them represented the Nursinga of the Hindus. The 
Chinese of Bamo, although different from the maritime Chinese, in language 
• In another place it Is mentioned as only one mile rtbove Darao. 
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and featnreS) have still the same idea of neatness and comfort, and their man- 
ners and mode of living appear to be much the same.” 

Besides the Chinese traders, the Shans, Palongs, and Singphos under China, 
are great purchasers of salt, gna^ee (potted fish), and rice, at this mart. The 
Shdns, who inhabit the country to the east of Baino, and are general!^ desig- 
nated as Shan Taroup, or Chinese Shans, are distinguished by their fair com- 
plexions and broad, good-tempered faces. They wear turbans and trowsers of 
light blue cotton cloth ; they greatly resemble the Chinese, and from living so 
near that nation, many of them speak the Yunan-Chinese dialect. ThePalongf, 
though they have a distinct language of their own, speak the Shan. The men, 
though small in stature, are athletic and remarkably well made. Flat noses 
and grey eyes are very common amongst them. They wear their hair tied ip a 
knot on the right side of the head, and dress in a turban, jacket, and trowsers, 
of dark blue cloth. They are a hill people, and live in the tract of country 
situated between Burmah and China, but those to the east of Bamo pay no 
revenue to either country, and are governed by their own tsobuas. “ The 
whole of these people,” saysCapt. Hannay, “ pay for dvery thing they require 
in silver; and were it not for the restrictions in Burmah on the exportation of 
silver, I think an intelligent British merchant would find it very profitable to 
settle at Bamo ; as, besides the easy intercourse with China, it is surrounded 
by industrious tribes, who would, no doubt, soon acquire a taste for British 
manufactures, which are at present quite unknown to them.” The revenue of 
the district is estimated by Capt. llannay at three lakhs of rupees per annum; 
and he adds, If appearance of comfort may be taken as a proof of its pros- 
perity, the inhabitants of Bamo show it in their dress and houses. 1 have seen 
more gold and silver ornaments worn here than in any town in Burmah.” 

On leaving Bamo, the country became more hilly, and great precautions 
were taken against the Kakhyens, who inhabit the ranges in the vicinity of the 
river. The escort was reinforced by 150 Shans, a remarkably fine set of men, 
from the banks of the Tapan Khyoung, forming a .striking contra.st, in dresa 
and appearance, to the miserable escort which had accompanied the party from 
Ava. 

At Thaphan-beng, they entered the third kyouk-dwen, from which a beauti- 
ful view is obtained of the fertile valley of Bamo, bounded on the east by the 
Kakhyen hills, which are cultivated to their summits. Serpentine and lime- 
stone were the principal rocks in this defile, as well as in the preceding. The 
river is here in some places not more than eighty yards broad and thirty feet 
deep, and its rise in the rains is fifty feet above the present level : the defile 
can then be passed only on rafts. 

At Thabyebeng-) fia they found a new race of people called Phwons, who 
described themselves as having originally come from a country to the north- 
east, called Motoung Maolong, the precise situation of which could not be 
ascertained Their native language, which they speak only in intercourse with 
each other, differs altogether from the Shan and Burmese, but they have no 
written character. There appear to be two tribes of this race, distinguished by 
the Burmahs as the great and small : — the former are found only at Tsbenbo 
and in the vicinity of the third kyouk-dwen, while the inferior tribe is scattered 
all over the country : the only difference apparently between them consists in 
some trifling varieties in the dialects they speak. Their extensive cultivation 
proved their agricultural industry, and four Chinese Shans were constantly 
en)ployed in manufacturing their implements of husbandry. Tbeir houses were 
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of a conitmctton totally different from any that had been prevtoualy leen, and 
consisted of a long thatched roof rounded at the ends, and reaching almost to 
the ground. Inside of this, and at the height of eight or ten feet from the 
ground, the different apartments are formed, ^he walls of which are made of 
mat. The same description of house is built by the Shans occupying the 
valley of Kubo. 

On the 26th, the fleet reached the most dangerous part of the navigation of 
the Irawadi, called Pasku, where the stream is confined to a breadth of thirty 
yards, with nine fathoms depth in the centre. The rocks bore every appearance 
of fierce volcanic action, varying in colour from brown, yellow, red, and green, 
to shining jet black. The strata also presented a scene of great confusion, 
some being vertical, some horizontal, and others twisted ; “ the whole having 
exactly the appearance of having been poured out from a furnace.” 

The navigation of the Irawadi river up to this point had been unmarked by 
difficulties of any magnitude, and, with the exception of the passes through 
the kyouk-dwens, the channel appears to have afforded, even at that season of 
the year, an abundant supply of water for the largest class of bouts, which ply 
between Ava and Bamo : above the village of Namhet, however, they first met 
a succession of rapids, extending for a mile and a>half, which were even then 
considered dangerous ; and Capt. Hannay remarks, that he had seldom seen, 
in the worst season, and worst part of the Ganges, a stronger current, or more 
turbulent water, than at the rapids of Shuegyain*man, a short distance above 
the village of Namhet. 

At Tshenbo, ten miles below the mouth of the Mogaung river, the boats 
were exchanged for smaller ones, bettor adapted for so small and tortuous a 
river as that of Mogaung. There, too, Capt. Hannay was visited by the head- 
priest, who was eagerly curious to obtain some knowledge of European cus- 
toms and habits, and who informed him that Tshenbo was formerly a principal 
city of the Phwon tribe, who were dispossessed of it by the Burmahs about 
sixty years ago. 

The mouth of the Mogaung river Capt. Hannay ascertained by observation 
to be in latitude 24° 56' 53". Here they were to quit the Irawadi, which, 
says, Capt, Hannay, “ is still a fine river, flowing in a reach from the eastward, 
half a mile broad, at the rate of two miles an hour, and with a depth varying 
from three fathoms in the centre to two at the edge.” 

The Mogaung river, on which the town of the same name is situated, is not 
more than one hundred yards wide, and the navigation is impeded by a succes- 
sion of rapids over which the stream rushes with considerable velocity. The 
river is difficult and dangerous in other parts, owing to rocks and rapids, and 
one boat was upset, and a roan drowned. The Phwons and Shans overcome 
these difficulties better than the Burmah and Kathay boatmen. The banks of 
the river were covered with a dense and impervious jungle, which extended 
nearly the whole way to Mogaung. After passing the last rapids at Tapoh, the 
river expands in breadth to two hundred yards; the stream flows with a gentle 
current, and “the bed is composed of round stones, which arc mostly quartz. 
Amongst them, however, there are found massive pieces of pure crystal stone, 
partaking of the nature of laic, and also pieces of indurated clay of different 
colours. The banks are alluvial on the surface, but towards the base and near 
the edge of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in some places has a 
stratum of beautiful bright yellow-coloured clay intersecting it.” 

On the 6th January 1836, the party disembarked at Mogaung, and the new 
Myo-wfin was installed in his office; he and Capt. Hannay proceeded hand-in- 
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hi^nd through n street of ^iirman soldiers, from the ianding*place to the Myq- 
>(viin’s house, nearly a mile, preceded by people carrying speans, gilt chattas, 
&c., and chaunting their praises, the women bearing offerings of flowers. A 
system of unsparing taxation was immediately commenced by the Myo-wun, to 
enable him to pay his appointment, the enforcement of which creatfed much 
discontent, A rapid siicceshion of governors, all influenced by the same prin- 
ciple of extortion, had reduced the inhabitants of Mogaung to poverty and 
distress. 

The town of Mogaung is situated at the junction of the Namyeen or Nam- 
yang and the Mogaung or Nunikong rivers, and extends about a mile from 
east to west along the latter, the west end of the town being bounded by the 
Namyeen, which comes from the district of Monyeen, S. 43° W. The town, 
which is within a ruined stockade, and the houses and villages without, do not 
consist of more than three hundred houses. Those within the stockade are 
inhabited by Slums ; those outside by Burmans, Phwons, Assamese, and a few 
Chinese, who derive a profit from their countrymen who come annually to 
purchase serpentine. Among them are blacksmiths Vmd carpenters. “ If it 
were not for the Chinese,” says Capt. llannay, “ whose quarter of the town 
looks business-like and comfortable, I should say that Mogaung is decidedly 
thepoorest-looking town I have ever seen since leaving Ava.” The paucity of 
inhabitants and poverty of the town plainly indicated the absence of extensive 
trade, and Capt. llannay learnt that, including the profits derived from the 
sale of serpentine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring villages did not 
amount to more than Rs. 30,000 per annum, and the Burmah authorities can 
only enforce the payment of tribute from the Shuns of Khanti, and the Sing- 
phos of Payendwen, by the presence of an armed force. In their last attempt 
on the latter, a Burmah force of one thousand men was detached from Mo- 
gaung, of whom nine hundred were destroyed ; and for ten years they had 
been held in salutary dread by the Burmah governors of the frontier. During 
his stay at Mogaung, Capt. H. obtained specimens of the green mineral so 
highly valued by the Chinese for its supposed virtues, and called by them yu or 
yueesh,* and by the Burmese hyoiik-tscin. It is brought from a s[)Ot five marches 
to the north-west of Mogaung ; an inferior quality is found in other parts of 
the country. Serpentine and limestone are the prevailing formations of the 
base of the highest ranges of hills throughout this part of the country. Steatite 
is also abundant in the bed of thelrawadi below the valley of Khanti. 

One very important object of Capt. Hannay’s mission was to cross the 
Patkoi mountains into As.sam, and on his arrival at Mogaung he made arrange- 
ments for the journey, but soon found that the authority of the Court of Ava, 
unenforced by a large body of troops, was held in contempt by these hardy 
mountaineers, and he was compelled to relinquish the object. It was not without 
repeated remonstrances and threats of returning to Ava, that the wim of 
Mogaung would allow him to proceed to the liukong valley and the amber 
mines. 

Capt. Hannay commenced the march, with the Myo-wun and an undisciplined 
rabble of eight hundred men, each man occupying a space of six feet, being 
obliged to carry a banghy containing his provisions, cooking-pots, &c., besides 
his musket, which was tied to the banghy-stick : so that they were at the mercy 
of any sudden assailants. The tract of country, during the first two days* 
march, was hilly, abounding with fine forest trees ; it afterwards became more 
open. The principal rivers flowed from the Shuedoung-gyi range of hills on 
• So Capt. Hannay writes itj but it should be written * yu-stonc.’ 
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th6 cast of th6ir route, and were at this season (January) mere mountain toi'- 
rents. The whole route from Mogaung to the Hukong valley generally passes 
between defiles, bounded by the inferior spurs of the Shii6doung-gyi range on 
the eastj and numerous irregular hills on the, west. The only traces of inha- 
bitants, were a few Kakhyen villages and scattered huts. At Tsadozout, an 
island in the bed of the Mogaung river, the finest lemon and citron trees were 
seen, and the tea-plant was very plentiful : the leaf is large, and resembles 
that sold in Ava as pickled tea; the soil, in which it grew most luxuriantly, 
is described as “a reddish-coloured clay.” At this place, they crossed the 
Mogaung river for the last time, where it is a mere hill-stream, the bed com- 
posed of rolled pieces of sienite and serpentine, with scales of mica in it. 

About four miles from Tsadozout, the road passes over a hilly tract, whicli 
seems to run across from the hills on the east to those of the west, and is called 
by the natives, Tsambu-toung (the Mount Samu of the maps) ; it evidently 
forms the southern limit of the Hukong valley, and is covered with noble 
trees, and the tea-plant is plentiful on it. 

In eight days from their departure, they encamped on the left bank of the 
Edikliyoung, about three furlongs from Mcinkhwon, or Mungkhum,the capital 
of the Hukong valley, where they were obliged to halt for some days, as the 
men were worn out with fatigue. This interval Capt. Hannay employed in col- 
lecting information regarding the valley, which possesses great geographical 
interest, as the site of the Payendwen, or amber-mines, and ns being su{)posed, 
at no very remote era, to have formed the bed of an Alpine lake. 

“ The valley of Hukong or Payendwen,” says Capt. Hannay, “ is an exten- 
sive plain, bounded on all sides by hills; its extent from east to north-west 
being at least fifty miles, and varying in breadth from forty-five to fifteen miles, 
the broadest part being to the east. The hills bounding the valley to the east 
are a continuation of the Shuedoung-gyi range, which is high, commences at 
Mogaung, and seems to run in a direction of N. 15 E.” The principal river of 
the valley is the Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows from the Shuedoung- 
gyi range, and after receiving the contributions of numerous small streams, 
quits the valley at its north-western corner, and again enters the defiles of the 
hills, beyond which its course is no longer perceptible. On the western side 
of the valley there arc but few villages, and these thinly inhabited, the capital 
itself containing not more than thirty houses ; but the north and eastern sides 
are said to be vci'y populous, the houses in those quarters being estimated at 
not less than three thousand, nearly all of which are situated on the banks of 
the Towang and Debce rivers. All the low hills stretching from the western 
foot of the Shuedoung range were under cultivation, and the population is said 
to extend across to the banks of the Irawadi, in numbers sufficient to enable 
the Singphos, when nece.ssary, to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand 
men.” Mcinkhwon, the capital, is peopled by Shans ; the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley arc Singphos, and their Assamese slaves. Formerly, the 
population was entirely Shan, and previous to the invasion of Assam by the 
Burmese, the town of Meinkhwon contained 1,500 houses, and was governed 
by the chief of Mogaung. From that period, the exactions of the Burmese 
officers have led to extensive emigration, and to avoid the oppression to which 
they were hourly exposed, the Shans have sought an Jisylum in the remote glens 
and valleys on the banks of the Khyendwen, and the Singphos among the 
recesses of the mountains at the eastern extremity of the valley. This .state 
of affairs has led to general anarchy, and feuds arc constantly arising between 
Anint.Journ. N.JS.Vol.LM.No.PS. 2 M 
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the different tribes, which the quarrel of the Beeaa and Dujilia Gaums has 
greatly contributed to exasperate. 

The principal mineral productions of the valley are salt, gold, and amber. 
Gold is found in most of the rivfrs, both in grains and pieces the si/e of a pea. 
Specimens of coal were seen by Capt. Hannay in the beds of two of the rivers. 
The only traffic of any consequence carried on in this valley is with the amber, 
which the Singphos sell to a few Chinese, Chinese Shans, and Chinese Sing- 
phos, who find their way here annuall}'. The price of the common or mixed 
amber is 2^ deals a vis, or four rupees per one and a-half seer : but tlic best 
kind, and what is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying in jn'ice according to 
its colour and transparency. The Chinese either pay for the amber in silver, or 
exchange warm jackets, carpets, straw hats, copper pots, and opium. A few 
individuals from the Burman territories likewise come here, with cloths of their 
own manufacture, and also a small quantity of British piece-goods for sale; but 
as they are obliged on their way hither to pass through the country of the most 
uncivilized of the Kakhyen tribes, they seldom venture to come. The greatest 
part, therefore, of British and Burman manufactures which are used in thi.s 
valley, arc brought from Mogaungby Singpho merchants. The prices of British 
piece-goods (bought at Ava) at Meinkhwon were as follows: common book- 
muslin, used as head-dresses, Hs 14 each ; coarse broad cloth, used as shawls, 
2^ yards long, Rs. 18 each; good cotton handkerchiefs, Rs. 4 a pair; coarse 
ones, Rs. 2} a pair The merchants who come here from the Burman territo- 
ries are natives of Yo. The dress worn by the Singphos of this valley is similar 
to that of the Shans and Barmans of Moganng ; but they fi equently wear jackets 
of red camlet, or difi’erent velvets, which they ornament with buttons, and 
those who can aflbrd it wear a broad-cloth shawl. The arms in common use 
amongst them are the dhu (or short swoid)and spear, The women wear neat 
jackets of dark coarse cotton cloth, and their ihnmines or petticoats are full, 
and fastened round the waist with a bund, being altogether a much more modest 
dress than that worn by the Burman women. Those who are married wear 
their hair tied on the crown of the head, like the men, but the younger ones 
wear theirs tied close to the back of the neck, and fastened with silver pins — 
both married and single wear white muslin turbans. The ornaments generally 
worn by them are amber ear-rings, silver bracelets, and necklaces of beads, a 
good deal resembling coral, but of a yellowish colour, and these are so much 
prized by them, that they sell here for their weight in gold. 

During his stay at Hi'ikong, Capt. llannay learnt from many Singphos from 
the borders of China, that the Sginmackha river (mentioned by Capt. Wilcox’*^) 
rises in the mountains bounding the plain of Khanti to the north, and it is 
enclosed on the east by the Goulang-sigong mountains, which they consider 
the boundary between Burmah and China; and that this river is not navigable 
even for canoes. In this district, gold is very plentiful. 

The principal routes of communication between Hukong and the countries 
around appear to be, one leading across the Shuedoung-gyl range to the 
eastern Singphos; a second winds round the base of the Lye-gnep-bhum 
mountain, and leads in sixteen days to Munglang, the capital of the Kanti 
country ; but the most important, with reference to trade, lies in a south-east 
direction from the Hukong valley, from which the district of Kakyo-wainmo is 
not more than eight days’ march distant. By this route the Chinese frequently 
travel, and it affords a very satisfactory proof that intercourse may be held 

* As. Res., vol. xvli. p. 4f»3. 
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direct with China, without the necessity of following the circuitous route by 
Mogaung. 

The Khantis, or Khumptis, are represented as a fine, brave, and hardy race 
of men, .and are held in great apprehension by»thc Biirmahs, who, about three 
years ago, attempted to raise revenue amongst them : the Ibrce detached on 
this duty, however, met with such determined resistance, that it was compelled 
to return, and no subsequent attempt has been made on their independence. 
They are in constant communication with the Khunungs, a wild tribe inhabit- 
ing the mountains to the north and east, from whom they procure silver and 
iron. “ The former is found in a mine, said to be situated on the northern 
side of the mountains, to the north-east of Khanti.” All the information 
Capt. Hannay could obtain led him to suppose that this mine was worked by 
people subject to China, and from the description given, he thinks they are 
lamas, or people of Thibet. The part of the Chinese territories north-east of 
Khanti is known at Hukong by the name of Mungfan, and the Khantis have no 
communication with it l)ut through the Khunungs. 

On the 21 St March, Capt. Ilannay visited the amber-mines, and has given 
the first description of their locality. The hills in whith they arc situated arc 
three miles from Meingkhwou, in a direction S. 2.5® VV . 'J'he last mile is through 
a grass jungle; after which there is an ascent of one hundred feet, where, in 
a sort of temple, the natives visiting the mines make offerings to the spirits 
(ngats). About one hundred jards from this place, the marks of pits, where 
amber had been formerly dug, arc visible; but this side of the hill is now 
deserted, and the amber is dug three miles further, the whole intervening 
tract being a succession of small hillocks, on which the tea-plant is plentiful. 
The soil is a reddish and yellow-coloured clay, and the earth in those pits, 
which had been for some time exposed to the air, had a smell of coal tar; 
whilst in those which had been recently opened, the soil had a fine aromatic 
smell. The pits vary from six to fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speaking, 
three feet square, and the soil is so stiff' that it does not require propping u[). 
The pits were ten in number ; the people digging were a few Singphos ; their 
only implements a bambu sharpened at one end, and a small wooden shovel. 
Capt. Hannay did not sec a piece of amber worth having. He has no doubt 
that his being accompanied by Burmese officers caused the people to secrete 
all the good amber they had found. He was told that the deeper the pits were 
dug, the finer the amber; and that that kind which is of a bright pale yellow, 
is only got at the depth of forty feet. 

All expectation of prosecuting the journey into Assam being relinquished, 
the Dupha Gaum having voluntarily come into the camp at Meingkhwou, 
where the redoubtable chief was received by the Burman governor with a 
civility and distinction extorted by apprehension, the Myo-wun began to think 
of returning to Mogaung. On the 1st April, the ceremony was performed of 
swearing-in the diflerent tsobnas (tiibutary chiefs) to keep the peace (tliis 
was by swallowing the ashes of the paper on which the oath was written, 
mixed with water), which was a virtual acknowledgment of their subjection 
to the kingdom of Ava ; and on the 5th, the new governor, having raised by 
every art of extortion as large a sum as possible from the people of the valley 
and surrounding hills, returned towards Mogaung. Capt. Hannay left Meing- 
khwon, on his return to Ava, with a very favourable impression of the Sing- 
phos he had seen, who appear to possess great capabilities of improvement, 
and whose worst qualities are represented as the natural result of the oppres- 
sive system of government under which they live. One of their chieftains, in 
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conversation with Capt. Hannay, furnished a clue to the estimation in which 
they held the paramount authorities around them by the followini' remark. 
“ The British,” he said, “ are honourable, and so are the Chinese. Among 
the Burmans you might possibly find one in a hundred, who, if w(?ll paid, 
would do justice to those under him. The Shans of Mogaung,” he added, 
“ are the dogs of the Burmans, and the Assamese are worse than either, being 
the mo.st dangerous back-biting race in existence.” 

On his return to Mogaung, he had an opportunity of acquiring further 
information respecting the serpentine mines, lie found boats laden with 
masses of the stone, so large as to require three men to lift them. The owners 
were resfiectable Chinese Musuhnans, who were extremely civil, and readily 
answered all his inquiries. At particular seasons of the year, there are about 
a thousand men employed in digging for serpentine ; they are Burmab.s, Shuns, 
Chinese Shuns, and Singphos. These peojilc each pay a ijuarter of a tical a 
month for being allowed to dig at the mines, and the produce of their labour 
is con.sidercd their own. , 

“ The Chinese who come for the serpentine, on their arrival at Mogaung, 
each pay a tax of from 1 ] to 2^ ticals of silver, for permission to proceed to 
the mines, and 1 \ ticals a month during their stay there. Another duty is 
levied on the boats or ponies employed in carrying away the serpentine, but 
this tax varies according to circumstances; and on tlie return of the Chinese 
to Mogaung, the serpentine is appraised, and a tax of ten per cent, taken on 
its value. The last duty levied is a quarter of a tical from every individual on 
his arrival at the village of 7’apo, and there the Chinese deliver Uj) all the 
certificates they have had, granting them permission to proceed to the mines.” 

On the 0th of April, no intelligence having been received of the messengers 
sent into Assam, Capt. Hannay determined to return to Ava, and, embarking 
on a small boat, he reached Bamo in eight days, and arrived at Ava on the 1st 
of May. The time occujiied in returning from Meingkhwon to Ava was only 
eighteen days, while the journey to that frontier post was not completed in 
less than forty-six of actual travelling — a very striking proof of the extreme 
difficulty of estimating the distance between remote points, by the number of 
days occupied in passing from one to the other, unless the circumstances 
under which the journey was made are particularly described. 


HINDU MUSIC. 

Perhaps there is no amusement in which both Mohamedans and Hindus so 
much delight as in music. It accompanies all the fc.stivals of the latter, all 
their processions, whether solemn or gay, many of their religious ceremonies, 
and is almost every where daily resorted to, as an evening recreation for the 
social circle. Live where you may in India, if it be within the vicinity of a hamlet 
or even of a single hut, you are perpetually stunned with the clash and clangor 
of cymbals, trumpets, drums, together with the din ol numerous other instru- 
ments, as various in form as in power. The great charm of their blended har- 
monics, to the ravished Indian, seems to be in proportion to the quantity and 
not the quality of sound. It is quite astonishing to see the extraordinary 
excitement often produced in the usually phlegmatic Hindu, by that harsh min- 
strelsy, which he is accustomed to think the perfection of melody. The effect 
is electrical. His eyes, which were before relaxed into a languid expression of 
half-consciousness, become suddenly kindled with ablaze of eiitluisiasm.* 

^ From the Oriental Annual for 
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THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION.* 

The Splect Committee of the House of Copimons appointed in 1834 to 
inquire into the means of promoting communication with India by steam, exa- 
mined some jwrsous competent to speak of the route by way of the river 
Euphrates. The witness who gave the Committee most information upon 
this point was Caj)tain Francis Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, who stated 
that he had travelled on four diflerent routes between Europe and India ; — one 
up the Rhine, down the Danube, across the Black Sea to I’rebisond, and 
thence to the Upper Euphrates ; another from Malta and Constantinople, 
to Trebisond, and by the same route to the Euphrates or through Persia; the 
third by Egypt and the Red Sea, and the fourth by the Euphrates. He stated 
that he had personally examined nearly one thousand miles of this river, from 
El Kaim to its mouth ; that he had no doubt it is navigable for eight months 
in the year, and for thcjother four by shallow vessels; that in a jiolitical and 
mercantile view, the Eiijihratcs route was the preferable one; that the diffi- 
culty of the route was the Arabs, who levy tolls and take advantages, but 
who are disposed to be commercial, and he suggested an experimental exjie- 
(lition to open this route. This was recommended by the Committee in its 
report. 

In conformity with this recommendation, in November 1S34, the King’s 
Government (Sir Robert Peel’s) ajipointcd Captain Chesney to the command 
of an expedition for the establishment of a steam eomninnieation between the 
Mediterranean and India, with the rank of colonel. The sum placed by Parlia- 
ment at the disposal of Government lor this object was .€^0,000. 

The expedition, consisting of fourteen officers and forty-eight men, sailed 
from I/iverpool, 1st February 1835, in the Gcto-gc Canmngy accompanied 
by the steamer, carrying materials for the construction and cqLii|)ment 
of tvvoiion steam vessels for the navigation of the Eu|)hrates ; and reached 
Malta in twenty-nine days from leaving Liverpool The Alban having parted 
comj)an\, the Columbine sloop of war accompanied the expedition from Malta 
to the month of the Oiontes, and look the George Canning in low. 

They sailed I'rom Malta on the 21st March, and on the 4th April the em- 
barkation of the extensive stores and eqni|)mcnts belonging to tlie expedilioa 
commenced at a convenient sjiot, near Amelia Isl.ind, at the cstnary of the 
Orontes. The bar of this liver was lonnd to be at all times dangerous. The 
Gulf of Scanderoon and its neighhoining shores were surveyed; the roads 
from the month of the Orontes to Antioch, and from Antioch to Bir, were 
repaired, and some field-works and sli[)s were constructed at a spot named 
by Col. Chesney Port William, about two miles below Bir, on the river’s 
bank. 

It soon ap[)carcd that Reshid Pasha was not disposed to favour the under- 
taking, and the hire of a sufficient number of camels to convey the materials 
to theEuphiatcs was consequently impracticable. The 7’igm (one of the 
•steamers brought in pieces from England) was, therefore, put together, at the 
Orontes, in May, to carry the heavy weights to Antioch by water; some 
parts of the stores were conveyed on camels and mules, and the heavier 
weights in trains of waggons, tbrongli Antiocli. This was a dilatory operation, 
and severely tasked ilie labour of the persons composing the expedition. 

^ 'I’lit* lactj> 111 lliih paper are taken fioiii ilie I’arliaiueiitary return, toiUainnig absiratts of thecor- 
ic.'P iiuleiue, (5iC. orcleral to be pouted, 17th July lltl?- 
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Being compelled once more to look to water communication, a new line 
was chosen. A depot was formed at Goozel Boorge, a village on the Orontes, 
three miles above Antioch, where the infinite variety of materials, including 
boilers, sections of steam-vess|ls, diving bell, &c , were to be put on rafts, 
flat boats, and pontoons, in order to be transported by the Orontes into the 
Karasoo, and along this navigable stream into the lake Owza Dengis (impro- 
perly called the Lake of Antioch), ultimately ascending the Uttra Karasoo, to 
a spot called Moorad Pasha, a little beyond the junction of the Asward and 
Yagra rivers, fourteen hours from Goozel Boorge. From Moorad Pasha to 
Port William, the station of the expedition on the Euphrates, was about 111 
miles, across the Syrian desert. The first part of the desert (so called) is 
hilly, but not unfertile, the summit-level of the hilly part being 1,732 feet 
above the sea ; the second part, from Azaz to Port William, is mostly level, 
at the best undulating; the plains every where fertile, for the most part culti- 
vated, and abounding in populous villages. The general arrangements for the 
transport were, that one party conveyed the boilers. &c. to Goozel Boorge, 
from whence they were carried, by another party, to Moorad Pasha by water, 
thence to be conveyed by a third party to Port William ; “ and as there was 
a line of waggons connecting the boats with the sea on one side, and to the 
Euphrates on the other, the three portions of the grand line were simulta- 
neously in operation, and also a fourth, viz. camels and mules carrying the 
light stores direct from Anelia depot to Port William by the Antioch route, 
through the Djezzer Hudeed.” The impediments thrown in the way of the 
transport by the Pasha, or with his connivance, were most embarrassing,^ and 
required all the irtgenuity and perseverance of the officers of the expedition to 
overcome. The difficulties were encountered chiefly at the first and last stages, 
an abundance of bullocks being procured along the other parts of the line. 
There were employed in all 841 camels and 100 mules; but many of the heavy 
articles were obliged to be moved to Goozel Boorge by means of pullies, and 
the boilers were actually forced up the hills, inch by inch, with jack-screws, 
by Lieut. Cleaveland and Mr. Charlcwood, the officers in charge of this part of 
the line. On reaching Moorad Pasha, the last stage, the boilers, which had 
remained from ten to twelve weeks on their carriages, would not have been 
got further, had not the party exerted themselves to bring them on one at a 
time with their own horses, instead of bringing on a number of the heavy 
weights at the same time with the bullocks. The result was, that the officers 
and men had to toil along the great line of route from Moorad Pasha, exposed 
for months to the great heats of noon, the chills of night, and to the baneful 
effects of what Humboldt calls an extreme climate, the thermometer being 
110° in the shade in July, and 8° in the winter, during which some of the 
boilers were flooded, and the diving-bell was lost in an extensive sheet of 
water, caused by the swelling of the Moorad Pasha river, near A1 Hummum. 
Mr. Hector subsequently found the diving-bell by means of long poles, and men 
wading, and rolled it under water for near half-a*mile to a carriage. The 
boilers were warped out of the lake by manual labour, and ultimately taken 
to Port William, by Lieut. Cleaveland, Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, and Hector, 
the only officers then effective. The entry of the last piece of boiler into the 
station, drawn by one hundred bullocks, guided by fifty natives, was greeted 
by three hearty cheers, and the discharge of rockets. Not one individual 
officer or man employed in this enterprize escaped at least one serious illness, 

* At imc lime, the Musselim of Bir t(K»k away all the Sultan's subjects, and desired that no assis- 
tance whatever should be given to the cxiHiJition in any quarter. 
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nnd seven men of the expedition and one workman fell victims to the long 
continued toils and the morbid miasma of the climate. By these cH'orts, how- 
ever, the two large iron steamers were set up at Port William, with all their 
boilers, engines, &c., as perfect in their working details as when sent out of 
the maker’s hands. At one moment, when the country people had all gone olF, 
leaving the boiler on the road, notwithstanding a contract and money paid, 
Col. Chesney says that he, at first, perceived no possible resource ; but it was 
conveyed, at length, by the horses, with an anchor, pullies, tackle, and as 
many men to assist the horses as could be mustered. 

Col. Chesney was attacked with illness, and the labour of superintendence 
fell upon Captain Estcourt, 45th Light Inf., assisted by Lieut. Clcavcland, 
Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, nnd Fitzjames, Royal Navy. Most of the oflicers 
were sick. 

In August, a party, under Lieut. Lynch, set out on a mission to the Arabs. 
They met with a friendly reception from all the tribes except the Auiza and 
the Bow Lilchi, who wounded one of the servants .severely. This hostility, 
it is stated, did not appear to be directed against the expedition so much as to 
the plunder of those gentlemen who had ventured amongst them, and the 
sheikh immediately ofiered to compromise the atfair by presents, which was 
declined as a matter of policy, in the hope that an unsettled aftliir of blood 
might keep the Anizain better order in their future intercourse with the ex})c- 
dition. 

In January 183G,Col. Chesney left his bed, and was actually put on his horse 
to prosecute a scientific journey to the Taurus and part of Asia Minor, accom- 
panied by Lieut. Murphy, Mr. Ainsworth, the geologist, and Mr. Staunton, 
medical officer, in order to connect the survey of the Bay of Scanderoon, 
made the preceding spring, with the Euphrates. Their in(|uirics were also 
directed to the clearing up of doubtful points in ancient history and geography 
connected with this district. In the Tauric chain, the party were separated, but 
reunited at the town of Sis, having passed through a romantic and beautiful 
country, well peopled by the best disposed peasants imaginable, instead of 
being all robbers, as they were represented. An excursion was made from Sis, 
the residence of an Armenian patriarch, with a respectable palace and large 
convent in his charge, towards Anasarba, the ruins ot w hich city are still 
extant. The result of this journey was to collect ample materials ior laying 
down a map with such a degree of accuracy as will determine the length ot 
the stadium, the parasang, and other scales of measurement mentioned by 
ancient writers. In a resumed .survey of the Euphrates from llomkala, along 
the left bank, to Samsat, or Samo.sata, where Lucian was born, the ruins of 
which are just recognizable; the course of the river from the ancient Zeugma 
to Bir is south-west, not south-east, as an incorrect reading of Strabo would 
imply, according to D’Anville and Rennel. Samsat was connected with Orfa, 
from whence the great Mesopotamian plain was crossed in the direction of 
Harran and Scrug, around the ruined .site of which, two colossal lions, sculp- 
tured in basalt with refined taste, were met with. The remains of an ancient 
city had been discovered by Dr, llelfer (who was separated from the rest of 
the party), south-east of the Salt Lake, south-east ot Ale[)po. One object ot 
the excursion was to find coal; in this the party failed. Plumbago was disco- 
vered in the mountainous di.^trict of Dongala, three days (lom Marash, in the 
Taurus. 

On the 26th February, Col. Chesney returned to the station of Port William, 
perfectly restored to health, as well as the other individuals; and a reinforce- 
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ment of men re-completed the strength of the expedition. On the 16th March, 
the two steamers, the Euphrates and Tigris^ both fully manned, commeneed 
the descent of the river, the former leading, to survey.* 

Previous to the actual dcsccj^it, the Euphrates passed up rather a bad rapid, 
and stemmed the strong current as far as the town of Bir, displaying* the Sul- 
tan’s standard, and saluting him with twenty-one guns, which were returned 
from the castle, and by the acclamations of the astonished Moslems, who 
crowded to the banks to be certain that iron could be made to float, and that 
a vessel could be found to stem, without oars or sail, such a current. 

The land and water operations involved much intercourse with the Arabs, 
who, as far as Bclcs, or Balis, showed themselves well-disposed, except in one 
instance, when it became necessary to fire a nine-pounder blank. The Anaizi, 
the most powerful Arabs of the desert, sought and obtained a treaty of friend- 
ship. Several new or rare animals were discovered. The existence of the beaver 
in the Euphrates was ascertained, as well as one of the crocodile family. 

In April, the c.xpcdition departed from Belcs. The country is full of ancient 
historical recollections. An isolated colossal monument of alabaster maikcd 
the site of Sophenm, on the right bank of the Euphrates, which led from hence 
to a rocky pass, where arc the marble walls and antique ruins of Zenobia, a 
residence of thcPalrnyrcan (jucen The Tigris steamer succeeded in ascending 
the Chabour (Araxes) for some miles. “ The o[)inion advocated by Col. 
Chesney, that this is the river which Trajan, after building his fleet at Zingar, 
descended to the Euphrates, cleats up many difliculties in the contradictory 
reports furnished by the historians of the time.” The ruins of a considerable 
place, now called Salajheyat, consist of the walls, a no!)le gatewa}, and an 
extensive castle, built in an imposing style of massive simplicity. 

The day of their departure from Salayheyat (21st IMay) was marked by the 
phenomenon, whicli entailed the loss of the Tigrhy namely, a terrific hurricane, 
exceeding any within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. After a short 
struggle of about eight minutes, this vessel went to the bottom, with fifteen 
officers and men, and five natives * The catastrophe occurred within a shoit 
distance of the site of the Corsote of Xenophon. 

The expedition proceeded to Anna, a rock-enclosed and picturesque town, 
situated amidst date and pomegranate groves. 'Fhe site of the ancient city i.s 
on the left bank, a little below the present town, which is inhabited by a 
branch of the Omniiadc.s beni-Ommiah. Hit, celebrated in all antiquity for its 
fountains of bitumen, which still covers the native boats of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, is now a small town. 

At llillah, ‘‘ the fanaticism of a moment threatened to destroy the peaceable 
understanding which had hitherto existed between the expedition and the Arab 
tribes ; but happily the s])ark was extinguished without the intervention, 
although not without the manifestation, of hostilities.” Previous to this, the 
disposition of the inhabitants on the river was highly favourable, the Arabs 
siqi[)lying the wants of the expedition most willingly, and asking the protec- 
tion of the party, who sold and bartered largely with them, with advantage. 

* I'lie maniu'r of surveying the ri\cr wis ns follows. A boat was ilespatebed a he.itl for twenty or 
twentv-live miles, souiulmf,' and taking bt*ariiigs, whiih being put on iiapcr, tbe ofliecr, on Ids return, 
bee.unc jiilot to the vessel for the distance c'x.innned, and a second set of bearings, with a double 
set of soundings, were taken from (he wssel’!, detk. .Simultaneously with the water operal ions, theto 
were two other sets on land, viz. a ch.ain of ground, trigononielneal .angles along the pnnriiidl heiglitR. 
Insed on a'.tionoinienl points, and a sin.dler one, with a suctession of short base lines, from Insid 
to bend. The water operations were earned on by l.ient. t’lcaviland, and Mcs,sr«. Eden, Ctiailcwood, 
and Heetor; those on land by 1 leul. Murphy, U.\., and t'apl. EsUourt. 

I .See the otrui.al details of this lalamity in our xxi. Vob, p. 4!t, As Intell. 
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“ The selection of common Glasgow and Manchester goods was sought with 
the utmost avidity.’* 

The navigation of the river through the marshes of Lemloon is attended 
with some difficulty to a large steamer; the bed is very narrow, the windings 
are nunftrous and abrupt, and the banks low. The country around the marshes 
is sometimes below the level of the waters of the Euphrates. Shortly after 
their exit from the Lemloon, the party had a collision with some Arabs of 
the Beni Hakcm tribe, originating in violence offered to men cutting wood. 
After attempts at parley, and enduring u fire of musketry, they were forced 
to retaliate, and some lives were lost. 

On the 18th June, the expedition reached Korna, the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, where the river is magnificent, its bed wide and deep, 
its waters clear, and its banks a grassy plain or reed marsh. Next day, it arrived 
at Bassora, There being not a plank or a rope to be obtained here for repairs, 
Col. Chesney determined to cross the head of the Persian Gulf to Bushire, 
where he arrived in four days, on the 23d June. 

Whilst remaining at'Bushire, Col. Chesney drew up and transmitted to Sir 
John Hobhouse a letter on the advantages and disadvantages of the line of the 
Euphrates, calling on his officers to do the same, whose reports are subjoined 
to his own. 

Col. Chesney concludes, that “ every man who has descended the river with 
his eyes open, must consider the Euphrates navigable throughout the year 
with proper-sized vessels, and also that there is an ample supply of fuel along 
the banks, of different kinds” — coal, bitumen, and wood. In his opinion, the 
state of things is much more favourable than he had even dared to expect, 
throughout the whole line from Bir to Bassora, with the exception of the 
Lemloon marshes; there the difficulties are not insurmountable, and he 
expects that before many years of open navigation, the great river, considering 
its length, will be admitted to be one of the most navigable in the world. The 
favourable state of our relations with the Arabs encourages him to believe that 
our station may be removed from Port William to Belcs, but forty-five miles 
from Aleppo, and the nearest point to the Mediterranean. From Bcles to 
Korna the distance is 1,053 miles, of which nearly one-half, from Beles to 
El Oos, is a good deal more rapid than the remaining portion. Occasionally, 
the current of the upper river is four miles per hour, and even more; hut 
there was no spot where the steamer did not stem the current with ease. 
Taking the whole river throughout the year, he suspects the average is some- 
what short of two miles and a-half per hour. The difficulties caused by the 
narrow and sharp turnings through the Lcnjloon marshes, for about forty 
miles, may be overcome either by ascending the Tigris to Bagilad, and crossing 
from thence by a canal (to be cut) to the Euphrates ; or by cutting a canal for 
about eighteen miles through the marshes; or by constructing a vc.ssel of 
small size, expressly suited to the windings alone. The first would increase 
the distance one hundred miles. The second is one of the easiest tasks pos- 
sible. He prefers, however, the third course. “ In this view of the matter, 
one small vessel, with two rather larger and more powerful than tlic Tigm 
was, would be required to open tlie river for a permanent line of mails, with 
speed, economy, and safety.” A little more intercourse would make all things 
go on peaeeably with the Arabs ; but an untoward event might ruin every 
thing: yet the chances of warfare, and accidents from storm, seem to him very 
small. 

Lieut. Lynch is of opinion that the river i.s navigable from Bir to the .sea at 
/hiatJourn, N.8.VoL.24.\o.0r). 2 I 
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all seasons. The supply of fuel depends on the continuance of friendly reld'' 
tions with the Arabs. 

Lieut. Cleaveland does not doubt that steam<vessels of a right construction 
could make rapid voyages up and down the Euphrates at any season. The Arab 
tribes had professed fricndshipjbut he believed that the formidable af^^earance 
of the vessels, armed to the teeth, had in a great measure created those feel- 
ings : avarice and fear arc the predominant passions of the Arab. Viewing 
every thing at its lowest average, he should consider that the communication 
from Bombay home would be accomplished in forty-six days, and out in 
forty-one. 

Mr. Fitzjames thinks the experiment has proved that at the lowest seasons 
the river could be navigated, or easily be made navigable. 

Mr. Charlewood considers that it would be highly advantageous to navigate 
this river, as being the speediest and most secure route between Great Britain 
and her Indian possessions From Birijeek to Bdes, a distance of 101 miles, 
the river is extremely intricate for navigation, in consecpience of the innu- 
merable deceitful shoals and banks, both under and above the surface of the 
water. 

Mr. Ainsworth states that the Euphrates is evidently a navigable river. 
From Siunsat, in the Taurus, to its embouchure in the Persian Gulf, upwards 
of 1,200 miles, there are only two real difficulties, the Karabla rocks at Anna, 
and the Jjcmloon marshes, both of which are supcrable by an expense (jnite 
disproportionate to the importance of rendering the navigation of the river 
efficient at all seasons. The great moral difficulties of the navigation he consi- 
ders to exist solely in the exaggerated alarms created by the predatory liabits 
of the Bedouins of the desert, or the degenerated tribes, as those of Sinjar. 
Tlierc is amongst all the tribes on the river banks a cupidity that is easily 
aroused, and which would stir them up to new exertions, in order to obtain 
comforts and luxuries which they would not be long in appreciating. 

The following is a table of the distances run, and the consumption of fuel, 
by tlie Euphrates^ in the voyage from Port William to Bassora. 


Places. 

Distance. 

Nutnboc of 
hours 

fires lif'hfcd. 

Consumption 

of 

Coal. 

Consumplioii 

of 

M’ooil. 

From Port William to Deles 

iOl 

275 

Tons, Cwt. 

9 15 


— Doles to Deir 

211 

405 

5 3 

20 7 

— Doir to Atuiii 

214 

33V 

— 7 

27 — 

— Atniii to Hit 

1.31 

IG 

— 

12 16 

— Hit to Ilillah 


20| 

- 13 

J4 ] 

— Hillali to Dussoia 

3485 

43 f 

— 7 

30 5 


119G 1 

182 

16 5 

m 9 


With regard to the expense which has attended this expedition, it will be 
recollected that Col Chesney, in his evidence before the Commitlec of 
1834, stated that an experimental expedition on the Euphrates would cost 
“ a trifling sum of moiiey.’^ The Committee, in recommending the trial of the 
experiment, suggested a grant of £20,000, “ which includes,” they add, “a 
liberal allowance for contingencies.” In the month of November 1835, nine 
months after the sailing of the expedition, we find Sir John IJobhouse inform- 
ing Col. Chesney that, “ he should think it his duty to apply to his Majesty’s 
Government, as well as to tlic Court of Directors, for some addition to the 
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Parliamentary grant and in March 1836, that "the Government would have 
to apply to the House of Commons for a sum nearly equal to the original 
grant and that " he had succeeded, after several efforts, in persuading the 
Court of Directors to provide for a portion of, the extra expenditure,” which 
exceeded the original grant by about £18,000. The second vote of the House 
of Commons, including a contribution of one-half from the East-India Com- 
pany, made an addition of £16,000 to the original £^20,000. The estimated 
expense of the expedition is stated by the India Board at £43,197 ! 

Subsequently to his experiment on the Euphrates river in September, Col. 
Chesney carried the Euphrates steamer up the Tigris, to Bagdad, in 104 hours 
thirty-one minutes, being a distance from the mouth of the river of 543 f 
miles. The difficulties of this ascent were a current considerably stronger at 
this season, and numerous sand-banks and shoals, such as do not characterize 
the other stream, and which rendered the navigation at the low season more 
formidable. The Arabs were peaceable, and wood abounded on the banks. 
The average breadth o? the Tigris may be taken at from 150 to 300 yards, 
and its depth (excluding shallow places) from 1] to 3 fathoms, with a current 
running from IJ to 2^ miles per hour, at the lowest season. Tlie stream is 
more difficult than the Euphrates, being more tortuous and rapid, and the 
passages through the shallow [)laces being at right angles to the banks, winding 
in that direction from the one to the other. " On the whole,” observes Col. 
Chesney to Sir John Hobhouse, "the river Tigris is eminently suited for com- 
mercial steam-navigation, and believing, as I ilo, that its practicability having 
been demonstrated, I shall yet see it opened by British capital and enterprize, 

I mean, if possible, to strike a line of levels from the one river to the other, 
nearly opposite to Bagdad, in order that they may be connected by the canal* 
proposed to be cut by Daoud Pasha, and which is a favourite plan also with 
his successor, the present governor.” 

In his letter to the President of the Board of Control, of December 18th, 
1836, Col. Chesney enclosed a memorandum of four lines of communication 
between England and India. The first route is by sea to Malta, Constantinople, 
and Trebisond, thence by land to Teheran and Bushirc, and thence by sea 
to Bombay ; fifty-nine days to India, sixty to England. This line, he says, 
would be remarkably chca[), tolerably certain, and open all the year; the 
objections are twenty-two days’ journey post, and the chance of interruption 
by a Persian war. Its cost would be less than by the lied Sea, but more than 
those by the Danube and Euphrates. 

The second route is by the Rhine and Danube, across the Black Sea, by 
land from Trebisond to Teheran and Bu.sliire, thence to Bombay: fifty-three 
days from England, fifty-five to England. This route would also be very cheap, 
but the chain of meeting would be less certain than the preceding, and must 
cease when the Danube is frozen. It would be very good on the whole for 
nine months, always quick, and decidedly the cheapest of all the plans sug- 
gested. 

The third route, by Malta, Alexandria, Suez, and the Red Sea, to Bom- 
bay, is set down at 53^ days from England, 55 i to England. This route has 
been tried most successfully at the favourable season, but as yet no experi- 
ment has been made during the S.W., or worst part of iheN.E. monsoon; 

on the cheapest scale, by a continuous arrangement. The chief objection 
ii. the cost ; but it might be maintained throughout the year at a loss of .i‘30,00U 
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or £40,000. Another objectie^n is the length of the sea-voyage during the 
S.W. and N.E. monsoons. This route is liable to interruption from poetical 
causes. 

The fourth route, by tiic river Euphrates, vid Malta, Scanderoon^ Beles, 
and Moharamera, to Bombay, is set down at forty-six days from England, 
iifty-two days to England, and represented as navigable at all times, the links 
certain, and the distances from one to another short. The objections are the 
chance of interruption from hostilities with the Arabs or others. It might bo 
maintained for twelve voyages in the year, at a loss of about £11,000, 
including the Mediterranean ; it is cheaper than any except through Germany, 
and can be kept up throughout the year. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

THE MADRAS MILITARY FUND. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir ; I apologize to Omicron, for not waiting upon him sooner : his effusion 
of the 8th June, in your September Number, met my eye only yesterday — it is 
a little crabbed or so ; but I wish to give him credit for good motives, and let 
his irritation go by. We are, perhaps, aiming at the same object — the stabi- 
lity of the institution ; I will, then, neither be offended, nor carp at words ; 
and shall be brief. 

Omicrcjn seems to imply that, provided he does not actually quote (or mis- 
quote, of course) a text, he cannot be said to pervert it; but I hold, that if 
the obvious meaning of a text or passage be changed or altered, no matter 
,how, it is a perversion of it, and therefore ray charge still lies at his door, of 
a “ flagrant perversion of texts,” in his interpretation of our rules to his 
purpose. Still I will not judge him harshly. I believe he docs^not fully com- 
prehend the fundamental principles of the fund he writes about, and thus he is 
led into error; and, as he says, is “ hard pushed” for arguments : mine are 
based on those fundamental principles, and the ulterior intention of the insti- 
tution, and on those only, and he may try me by any test that shall be fair 
and equitable. 

In support of those principles, then, I must again positively deny, that the 
I widow and orphan claims stand in any way, prior, superior, or paramount, to 
♦he personal benefits; and insist upon their being dealt with, evenhanded, 
1 gave him, before, the original resolution on the subject; but while it does 
BOt seem to convince him, he does not attempt to refute it. 

\ is wrong in supposing that I am satisfied with my lot, because I have 
availed myself of the personal benefits ; for I never have received one ana 
from the fund ; therefore, his further speculations about my “ dying to-mor- 
row,” &c. must all tumble together. Again, in another place, he would imply 
that the payment of each subscriber should amount to what he or his repre- 
sentatives might eventually be entitled to ; so have others said, but nothing can 
be more at variance with the intention of the fund, than such a proposition ; 
and therefore, again I say, Omicron writes either in ignorance of our princi- 
ples, or he perverts them intentionally — one of either it must be. 

1 know full well, that the personal clmms are surrounded with contingencies ; 
nevertheless, claimants for personal benefits are legal crediiors against the 
fund. 1 can well distinguish also between an established definite claim, and 
;i vested interest in an eventual clmm» But if the one cun be brought in to a 
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court of equity, so may the other, X pr^sumH* I do not here enter into the 
mode of proceeding, in either case. As to Omigron’s distinction between 
“alteration or amendment” and “rescission or expunction,” I might say 
much mipre than I have on this point, and inc^ped we often see an amendment 
go the length of leaving out the whole of a proposition, and substituting another 
in its place, which he illustrates by the pulling down of a house, and rebuild- 
ing it by way of repairing it ; but I respect the integrity of principle, and admit, 
as I have often done before, that fundamental principles should be scrupu- 
lously upheld ; and therefore it is, that I cannot allow that either class of 
benefits should be fostered, at the expense or prejudice of the other. 

Here I must point out another false position of Omichon’s, in this passage : 
“ For as the deficiencies in the income of the institution must have arisen, 
partly or wholly, from the increased claims, by the admission ” (half-castes) 
“ the old annuitants ought not to suffer by an unjust diversion of the funds; 
and to have their incomes reduced to supply the deficiency this “ must have 
arisen,” is a strong asseveration to make, unless he has authority to make it. 
He has not yet seen the accounts for 1836 and 1837 ; and it was in 1834 or 
1835 that they were admitted. Now in 18.33, when they were not admitted, 
the deficiency was somewhere about £16,000; in 1834 and 1835 together, it 
scarcely amounted to as many hundreds; again, then, I say, he takes up 
false positions. I may here safely repeat what I have said before, that if the 
directors did their duty on the admission of half-castes, we are in no danger 
whatever of suffering in our finances by them . I have not seen the rules for 
their admission. 

Omicron rails at my expression of “ little family compact,” which only 
shows that he has not looked very deeply into our institution ; and, therefore, 
his treating what I have said of it as “ nonsense” will not make it so. I did 
not ascribe to him the expression “ paupers,” it came from another person ; 
but see how he twists about what I said of arbitrators. In allusion to what an 
eminent actuary had advanced, as to an “ easy legal remedy being provided for 
the enforcement of rights,” I simply observed that, in point of fact, the 
directors of the fund or the army at large, (as the reference might be made to 
either,) were “ the appointed arbitrators,” whose decisions were “to be con- 
sidered final.” And upon this circumstance, and this alone, he writes, “ but 
the idea suggested by the Married Subscrirer, that the directors of the 
Military Fund should be their own arbitrators, possesses certainly the claim of 
novelty if it have nothing else to recommend it and then he refers me to 
Johnson’s Dictionary for the meaning of the word “ arbitrator ! ” This ii* 
really so absurd a perversion of a plain observation from nie, that I fear, iul 
concluding this short letter, 1 must to a certain degree give up my intention 
towards him of alwayt ascribing to him goo</ motives. 

A Married Subscriber to the Madras M. Fund. 
Uctreat, Oct. i)ih, 1837. 
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The Poetical Worlis of Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D , Collected by Himself. Iti 
Ten Vols. VoL I. London, 1837. Longman & Co. 

To speculate upon the literary taste of future generations, is a rash undertaking ; 
but if any judgment in this respect can be formed of future times from the present 
and the past, we feel assured that, amongst the crowd of modern authors, Dr. Southey 
will be one at least, who will exercise no mean influence on posterity. The astonish- 
ing range of his powers, the comprehensiveness of his reading, his extraordinary 
industry, conspire to render his works a small library of themselves ; wliilst tlie energy 
and grace of his imaginative pieces, the solidity of judgment and accuracy of taste dis- 
played in his historical and critical productions, and the depth of tliought and extent 
of observation manifested in those of a speculative character, adapt them at once to 
teach and to amuse. It is a real benefit to literature when*mch a writer devotes the 
leisure of his declining years, whilst his mental powers are unimpaired, to the collection 
and revision of his works. 

In a short, but delightfully written Preface, Dr. Southey gives a rapid sketch of the 
history of his own poetical compositions, observing, that the revision of them brought 
in review before him the dreams and aspirations of his youth, and the feelings he had 
given that free utterance to, which by the usages of the world is permitted in poetry 
alone. Of the smaller pieces, he says, “ there is scarcely one concerning which 1 
cannot vividly call to mind when and where it was composed ; I have perfect recol- 
lection of the spots where many, not of the scenes only, but of the images which I 
have described from nature, were observed and noted.” 

This first volume contains part of the Joan of Arc, his earliest poetical production, 
an epic composed in his eighteenth year, and published in his twentieth, yet full of 
passages of real poetry, and indicating a vigour beyond his years. 

The History of England, continued from the late Right. Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Vol. VII. Being Vol. XCV. of Uii, Larunkh’s Cabinet Cgclopcedia. London, 

1837. Longman & Co. 'Jaylor. 

This volume exhibits the same industry and original research as the preceding 
volumes of the Continuation, but we are more and more convinced that the tone and 
spirit of the work arc not in exact harmony with the views of the late Sir James 
Mackintosh in respect to the leading events of English history. We shall express our 
opinions more at length when the history is completed. 

Stokeshill Place. 3 Vols. London, 1837. Colburn. 

To few authors of the present day are we indebted for so many valuable portraitures 
of the character aud manners of the age as Mrs. Charles Gore. There is neither extra- 
vagance nor insipidity in the dramatis personce she introduces, faults which, in a 
greater or lesser degree, are to be found in the works of her contemporaries, injuring 
the resemblance or detracting from the interest. Clever and amusing as Mrs. Gore’s 
preceding illustrations of society assuredly are, they were somewhat tainted by the 
monotony of the exclusive ciicle to which they were devoted. In Mrs, Armytage and 
in Stokeshill Place, we find a much more healthy tone, a much more vigorous spirit ; 
the story is rendered deeply interesting, without resorting to those exaggerations 
which cannot fail to destroy the truth of any picture of society so completely fenced 
around with decorums as that which exists at the present time; the incidents spring 
from the source whence arises by far the greater portion of the chance and change of 
modern mortal life, and without descending to vulgar horrors, there is enough of 
domestic tragedy to excite the interest and rivet the attention. 
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Mary^ Queen of Scots, an Historical Play ; by the late Rev. Thomas FftANcKtiH.D.D. 
Edited by his son, Lieut -Col. William Fuancklik, lute of the Hon. E. I. C. 
Service. London, 1837. Pickering. 

A PLAY, by the elegant translator of Lucian and Sophocles, is a literary curiosity, 
for which the republic of letters is under obligatiohs to Col. Francklin, who has him- 
self established other claims to its gratitude. The piece, though not entitled to rank 
amongst the highest of our dramatic productions, is respectable : its language dc'iiotes 
the scliolar and man of taste. 

Le Keux's Memorials of Cambridge : a series of Views of the Colleges, Churches, and 
other Public Buildings of the University and Town of Cambridge. Engraved by 
J. Le Keux, from original Drawings; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, 
by Thomas Wkigiit, M. A., Trin. Coll. Camb. London. Tilt. 

This is a work which cannot fail to be attractive, especially to those whose early 
associations are connected with Cambridge. This niiinbcr begins with Trinity. I'he 
views are accurate and well-engraved; the descriptions interesting. 

The Weather Ahnanach for the Year 1838. I5y P. Murphy, Esq., M.N.S. London. 

* Whittaker and Co. 

This is the first number of a very curious work, which purports “ to indicate the 
nature of the apjiroaching .seasons, and changes of the weather, together with the 
periods of their setting in, on scientific principles.” Meteorology is a science which 
has made considerable advances of late years, and wc can readily believe that many 
data exist, which have been unobserved, by which such calculations as I\fr. Murphy’s 
may be facilitated. He has boldly challenged experiment, and when his next year’s 
prognostications appear, we shall be in a better condition to appreciate them. 

ANNUALS. 

These luxurious specimens of the graphic and typographic arts of England are cal- 
culated to raise the chanicter of our artists high in the estimation of other nations. 
The Annuals of the present season surpass rather than fall short of those of antecedent 
years. 

The Gems 01' Bi auty (Longman) consists of a series of twelve highly-fini.shed 
engravings of “The Passions,” from designs by E. T. Parris, I'isq., with fanciful 
illustrations in verse by the (Countess of Blessington. Affection is poiirtrayed by filial, 
returning, maternal fondness, “ the deepest, purest s|)ring of love.” Anger is shown in 
the wrath of a duenna-like mother towards a graceful young creature, “ dreaming of 
lover’s step and song.” a beautiful picture. Pity is melting over a widow’s tears, and 
Jealousy is exemplified by a virago lifting a dagger over a tranquil, sleeping rival. Hope 
trips with a wreath of flower-,, and accompanied by cherubs : Despair is weeping 
over the body of a husband stretched on the field of battle, and Cheerfulness is repre- 
sented by three .•sylvan nymphs. 

With eyes that shine and checks all glowing, 

And robes in careless drapery llowing. 

Remorse'is pictured to the life in a sumptuous but pallid and wasted figure, with noble 
features lighted up witli an unearthly expression. Joy looks forth from the terrace of a 
baronial castle, upon a knightly lover prancing on steed, and lifting up the plumed 
helm in token of triumph ; Envy is pining at the sight of a happy bride, in a lordly 
dwelling ; Fear is depicted in its wildest form in the looks of a mother wlio beholds 
the wild wave rushing into the sinking ship to swallow up lier children, and Love ia 
revealed in the glances of “ twenty-one,” whilst showing “ the portrait ” to her younger 
friends. These descriptions will prove that Mr. Farris has a poetical fancy, as well as 
his fair illustrator ; Lady Blessington’s verses evince much taste as well as sentiment, 
Fisher’s Drawing Roo.m Scrac-book, with Poetical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 
This charming volume is recommended to our readers by several beautiful subjects 
connected with the splendid landscape scenery of the East, and by a very interesting 
group, representing Dr. Morrison, and his Chinese attcndimts. Himject Sing and his 
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suwarrce of Sikhs, combines many of the most striking features of oriental pomjt, 
The cortege of the warlike and magnificent chieftains assembled under a banian tree, 
near the Sutlej river, with picturesque buildings in the distance, affords a superb 
display of caparisoned elephants, camels, and horses, together with hawk and hounds 
and the martial array of the “ LioA of the Punjab.’’ We have glimpses of the sublime 
scenery of the Himalaya, views on the banks of the Canges, forming subjects of never- 
tiring interest, and specimens of the superb architecture lavished upon Asiatic mauso- 
leums exhibited in the tombs of the kings of Golconda. Miss Landon. to whose 
genius it is always pleasing to pay tribute, has caught the true spirit in her delineations 
of these far and foreign scenes. The beautiful and just eulogy she has given to the 
genius of Mrs. Ilemans, is equally applicable to her own ; she writes of India as if 
she bad wandered through its rose-gardens, and echoed the songs of its bulbuls ; and 
more particularly in the melancholy grandeur of the verses dedicated to the palace 
tombs of the fallen monarchs of the East, we behold, as in a mirror, the high and palmy 
state of those mighty princes, and the sad contrast of the desolation and oblivion now 
encircling the tale of past glories, and the scene of forgotten triumphs. 

The subject of Heath’s Picturesque Annual (Longman) is “ Ireland, Picturesque 
and Romantic,” by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. It is one of the maliy recommendations of this 
very handsome work, that it consists of narratives of real tours performed by the 
author, thereby possessing a feature of truth, and adding to the general stock of know- 
ledge. In his former tour, he traversed the Southern Counties ; on the present occa- 
sion, Mr. Ritchie proceeded northward from Dublin. The narrative intermingles 
anecdote, incideuf, traditional superstition, and pathetic description, with delineations 
of local scenery, and of architectural and other objects, making an agreeable melange, 
suitable for a work which aims at being not of a didactic, so much as of an amusing, 
oliaracter. At the same time, facts are faithfully recorded, and the engravings, nine- 
teen in number, which illustrate the text, are of the highest grade of excellence, doing 
flUl justice to tlic exquisite scenery of the North of Ireland. 

The Oriental Annmial (Tilt) is of a more miscellaneous character than last year’s 
volume. Its subjects, treated by the Rev. Mr. Cauntcr, are entitled, “ Scenes in 
India they consist of animated descriptions of scenery, places and buildings, biogra- 
phical anecdotes, sketches of character, accounts of curious animals, and various 
matters which exhibit the peculiarities of Indian climate and manners with great 
accuracy. The engravings, which are, as usual, from the faithful pencil of the late Mr- 
Wm. Daniell, are numerous, and in the accustomed style of excellence which has 
distinguished the preceding volumes of this elegant annual. 

Tlie Forget-me-not (Ackermann), under the continued editorship of Mr. Shoberl, 
and with the aid of a long list of contributors, keeps up its literary character, and its 
graphic embellishments, we think, are decidedly superior to last year’s. “The Phre- 
nologist,” the Frontispiece, “ La Sevillaiia,” and some of the others, are fine pictures. 

Frienuship’s Oi'eering (Smith, Elder and Co.) of this year, is considered by the 
editor, to be the best of the series he has superintended, and we are of opinion, that 
he has not claimed for it a character to which it is not entitled. Its contents include 
some clever articles, in poetry as well as prose, and some of the engravings are 
executed with much delicacy. 
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Messrs. Dodwell and Miles, East-India Army Agents, will publish early in De- 
cember, (dedicated by permission, to the Honourable Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company,) “An Alphabetical List of theOfticers of the Indian army, at the three 
Presidencies, from the year ITGOto the year IB34< inclusive, with their date of appoint- 
ment as Cadet ; of their respective promotions ; and of their retirement, resignation, 
or death; to the year 1837, whether in India or in England.” This compilation, 
comprising the periods of service of fifteen thousand officers, is deiived from authentic 
Bources. 
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STEAM.COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

The Report of the Select Committee* of the House of Commons, appointed, 
on the 10th June, to inquire into the best means of establishing a communi- 
cation b^r steam with India by way of the Re*d Sea, has just been piinted, 
together with the Minutes of Evidenpe, the latter being of considerable bulk. 

The abrupt termination of the last session of Parliament having prevented 
a full investigation of the subject, the Report is confined to a brief expression 
of gratification at learning that arrangements had been entered into between 
her Majesty’s Government and the East-India Company for establishing a 
monthly communication from Suez to Bombay, — “and they hail with satis- 
faction the liberal spirit in which the Court of Directors have met the propo- 
sitions of her Majesty’s Government;” — and to a recommendation of a con- 
tinued and zealous attention to the subject on the part of Government and the 
Company, inasmuch as, in the opinion of the witnesses, a direct communica- 
tion by steam from the Red Sea to Ceylon, Madras, and Bengal, would be 
practicable at all seasons* of the year, by the employment of vessels of ade- 
quate tonnage and power, with the prospect of an adequate return for the 
increased outlay, by the conveyance of passengers and merchandize, which 
cannot be expected from the limited communication with Bombay alone; but, 
strongly as they are impressed with a sense of the advantages, political, com- 
mercial, and personal, of a more extended system of communication, they 
earnestly deprecate any interruption of the valuable arrangements now in pro- 
gress, with which it appears perfectly compatible. 

After revolving in our mind the best mode of dealing with the evidence, con- 
sidering that it is avowedly imperfect, we think it will be most satisfactory to 
lay before our readers a digest of the material points in the testimony of the 
most important witnesses. 

Mr VVaghorn, being about to leave England, was the first witness examined. 
We have always done justice to the zeal and energy of this gentleman, to 
whose efforts the cause of steam-communication with India has been much 
indebted. But we must not thereby be precluded from expressing our regret that 
he writes and speaks in a manner so loose, random, and egotistical, as to mar, 
in some degree, the effect of his opinions Upon this occasion, he delivered in 
a written statement, oddly enough addressed, “ To the Right Hon. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, and the Member’s of the Steam-Committee in the lied ScUy 
appointed by Resolution of the House of Commons.” The statement expresses 
the writer’s “ fixed opinion,” that so long as there exists a perfect understand- 
ing between the English and French Governments, the route by Marseilles is 
the cheapest, quickest, and best. On the other side of the Isthmus, he pi’o- 
poses that two steam-vessels, of .'3.50 tons, ply constantly between Suez and 
Mocha, having a thii’d in ordinary at the latter place, in case of a break-down ; 
that three steamers of 850 tons should go between Mocha and Calcutta, touch- 
ing at Socotra for fuel, and anchoring at Trincomalee and Madras for u certain 
time j that another such steamer should lie in ordinary at Socotra, and two 
be given to the Bombay Government, to be disposed of as it thinks fit ; but he 
thinks these two vessels should not attempt the passage direct from Bombay to 
Mocha between the 15th May and 15th September, when wind and sea are dead 

* The name* of the Committee are a* follow; — Lord Wm. Bentinck. Chairman; Sir John Hob- 
house, Sir James Graham, Mr. Robt. Gordon, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Muiliiw, Lord 
Sandon, Mr. Wm. Crawford, Sir Charles Adam, Sir Thomas Tronbridge, Mr. G. F. Y'oung, Mr. 
WilUams Wynn, Mr. Bagshaw, and Mr. David Barclay. 
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against them. He recommends Mocha to be the grand depot between all India 
and Suez for fuel ; that Socotra should be also a depot, and that coals should 
be sent from England to those two places, and also to Bombay, Trincomaiee, 
and Calcutta, by way of the Cape; but the coals for Suez and the Red Sea 
above Mocha should be conveyed to Alexandria, and through Egypt by the Nile 
and on camels’ backs. He prefers Trincomaiee to Galle as the place of final 
departure of steamers from the coast of India to the Red Sea. 

In his oral evidence, Mr.Waghorn states that there are no difficulties what- 
ever for steam*riavigation, during any month in the year, between Suez and 
Cosseir. Between Mocha and Suez, the prevailing winds are north during 
eleven months, and for nine months between Suez and Jidda. Occasionally 
they blow with violence when the sun shines the hottest ; they get up as the 
sun rises, and go down as the sun goes down; but they never blow with such 
violence as that a steam-vessel of fioO tons cannot go against them : the gales 
in the Red Sea are never known to blow above two or three days. The sea 
soon goes up and soon goes down. In the pas.sage southward from Suez to 
Mocha, as compared with the passage northward, the difference would be not 
more than a day and a half. Coming up, the steam-vessels would often sail 
from Suez down to Jidda, and very likely to Mocha. The shores are shoaly, 
but there is a fair good channel for the British navy, from one hundred miles 
to two miles, a short distance through the Straits of Juba The passage between 
Suez and Juba gradually gets larger, till the channel comes to about twenty- 
two miles. There are no currents that can be called strong. There are no dan- 
gers in mid-channel but what arc known. Except the Straits of Juba, a small 
part, the rest of the channel is from eighty to one hundred miles wide, at deep 
water, and safe at night for steam-vessels of any size. A good steamer would 
go from Suez to Mocha in five days; from Mocha to Socotra, in three or four. 
It is not a regular tide; the current changes with the wind. 

Adopting the plan proposed in his statement, he would have an establish- 
ment for the repair of steam-engine machinery at Trincomaiee and no other 
place. If a steamer in the Red Sea wanted repair, engineers can be sent over 
from Cairo to repair her at Suez ; but if .she wants new boilers, the mail can 
be taken from Suez to Trincomaiee, and she can have her new boilers, and then 
take the mail back, instead of the proper steamer coming. 

Being asked whether he ever considered it advisable to have an establish- 
ment at the island of Camaran, Mr Waghorn replies that it is altogether use- 
less ; that there is a bar which prevents ships of large draught going to it ; 
there are hardly the means of living on the place. He .states that he is well 
acquainted with Camaran, having been there “ dozens of times afterwards, 
that he has been there eight or ten times. He says there is fourteen feet water 
on the bar, sometimea reduced to twelve. The Pasha’s ships have been wind- 
bound for three weeks there, being unable to get over the bar to Mocha. He 
is sure there is a bar, though he has not sounded, having seen it.* Tlie 
bar extends completely across the entrance; the channel is not more than 
twelve feet. 

There are no taxes, or port-dues, or expenses of any sort, either at Alexan- 
dria, or Suez, or Mocha ; the Pasha would not dream of imposing any thing 
but a transit duty, to ensure the safety of merchandize, which the merchants 
would be glad to pay. There is^no such a thing, now, as any thing being lost or 
stolen in Egypt : “ If a passenger were to drop his luggage, it would be brought 
to the English Consul at Cairo. Wherever the Pasha’s rule extends, robbery is 
• The water it proverbUlly clear in the Red Sea. 
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put down.” The mercimnts of Egypt are expecting to derive great advantage 
from steam-intercourse; they are all watching and expecting the thing at 
Mocha. The witness slates, he has had letters from a great house at Paris, 
stating that they have written to their Bombay agents to send their Cashmere 
shawls and other valuable articles by Mocha dnd through Egypt. Cashmere 
shawls in large chests could be received at Marseilles from Bombay in thirty 
days. Indigo and other articles, every thing that will pay by the cwt. instead of 
the ton, can be sent by the steam-vessels from Calcutta, and there are three 
months in the year (from lOlh October to 10th December) when sailing-vessels 
can go from thence to Suez in thirty days with great ease ; they can go in five 
days down to Alexandria, and in ten days more they are in France. The saving 
of time would more than counterbalance any additional charge by this route. 
Steam-vessels could set apart forty or fifty tons for carrying valuable cargo. 

With respect to quarantine, the French packets have quarantine officers, 
who see they do not break the regulations, and they count their quarantine from 
the day they leave port. Pas.sengers by packets from Alexandria to Marseilles 
would have to perforrfl the same quarantine that they do at Malta; but the 
witness is of opinion that the quarantine at Marseilles will soon be le.ssened, 
and when Egypt becomes a healthy country, which it will soon, vessels will leave 
Egypt with clean bills of health. 

The communication should go eight months, from 15th September to 15tli 
May, direct through Bombay and Mocha, and the other four months it should 
go down to Calcutta alone through Trincomalcc, on account of the monsoon, 
to prevent the great wear and tear of the steam-vessel.s. The difference in 
time would be, that the Calcutta steamer would have started two days before 
from Calcutta with her mail for Trinconialee, and the Bombay steamer two 
days afterwards. The average time occupied in going direct from Bombay to 
Mocha, is twelve days; against the monsoon, it would probably be eighteen. 
A vessel of 1,000 tons and 250-horse power, would fail, he thinks, in a violent 
monsoon. 

He is of opinion that no communication with India would answer, except 
combined with carrying passengers. Many people, not masters of the sub- 
ject, “observes Mr.Waghorn, “say that all the difficulty is in the Bed Sea; 
now there is no such difficulty in the Red Sea; the Hugh Lmdsaj/y tub as she 
is, goes up and down the Red Sea at all seasons of the year.” 

Sir John Uobhouse, a member of the Committee, the next witness, made 
a statement respecting what had been done in this matter since the report of 
the Select Committee of 1834. The first thing done was to give directions to 
the Admiralty to complete the monthly communication of packets in the Me- 
diterranean by sending, in August 1834, a steam-packet from Alexandria to 
Malta, and the Court of Directors desired the Governor-general of India to 
send the Hugh Lindsay ^ at stated periods, to Suez; which vessel has made four 
voyage.s. When the present India Board was formed, the President extended 
the voyage of the Alexandria steamer,bv sending it on to Bey rout and the mouths 
of the Orontes, to communicate with the Euphrates expedition. In order to co- 
operate with this expedition, the Bombay Government and the Home autho- 
rities established a dromedary post from Bagdad to Damascus, and from Da- 
mascus to Beyrout. The consequence of these arrangements has been a much 
more rapid communication with India, inasmuch that an overland mail has 
reached Bombay in forty-five days from London. 

With reference to the Euphrates expedition, Sir John observes, that “one 
of the reasons why more decisive measures were not taken by the Home 
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authorities towards the carrying into effect other portions of the resolutions 
of the Committee of 1834 was, that the India Board, to whom that duty was 
confided by Parliament, considered that, so long as the result of the Euphrates 
expedition was doubtful, and as the Euphrates expedition had been considered 
the first object to which the Oovernment ought to apply itself, they should 
not be justified in taking any decisive steps before they had seen the result of 
that expedition.” 

Sir John then refers to the company formed for the purpose of steam- 
communication with India, with the gentlemen representing which the Presi- 
dent of the India Board had various communications. But, he adds, consider- 
able delay occurred; the President found it extremely difficult to get any 
positive and precise information from those gentlemen. At last, a report was 
sent to the India Board, entitled “ A Report of the Committee for promoting 
Steam Navigation with India,” which Sir John Ilobhouse delivered in, and 
which is printed in the Appendix. 

The substance of the proposals made by the company is as follows : — The 
company offer to despatch monthly from England a Stcam-ves.scl to touch at 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, taking thither the public mail-bags, 
ns now pci formed by the Government vessels, the postage on those mails 
remaining, as at present, in (he hands of the Queen’s Government; that the 
most efficient plan shall be adopted by the company for the transmission of des- 
jiatches, letters, &c., to India, across the Isthmus of Suez, to meet theprojiosed 
company’s vessel.s in the Red Sea, from whence, in the first instance, it is in- 
tended they should be forwarded to Bombay. They propose that a vessel should 
start every month from Bombay to the Red Sea; that all Government despatches 
and letters to and from India, together also with a messenger (if so required), 
be taken, free of charge; but all private letters, See. be chargeable with a sea- 
postage in favour of the company, who are to be protected against private 
carriage of letters by parcels, Sic , ; the inland postage in respect of those 
letters being in the hands of Government. They ask a contract for a certain 
time, an annual payment of £ 40 , 000 , from the Government, for these ser- 
vices, and that the East-India Company, in consideration of their despatches 
being carried, pay £ 25,000 per apnum. The expenses of the undertaking, 
lifter allowing five per cent, on capital, are calculated to amount to £ 130 , 500 ; 
from which £ 05,000 being deducted, there remains a deficit of £ 71 , 500 , 
which the company will defray, as well as provide the necessary capital, esti- 
mated at £ 250 , 000 . 

This proposal was communicated by the India Board to the different depart- 
ments of Government and to the Court of Directors. A Report upon the 
proposal of the company was made to the Treasury by Colonel Maberly, 
under the orders of the Po.stmaster-gcneral, the general result of which was, 
that it would be highly undesirable for theEast-India Company, or the Queen’s 
Government, or the Post Office, to accept the offer. 

Colonel Maberly treats the question as one of revenue only. Assuming 
that the company intend to obtain a complete monopoly of the sea-postage to 
India, he finds, from returns made out by his direction, that the amount of 
postage of letters passing through Falmouth, by the Mediterranean packet, for 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, and for India and Alexandria, was, on an 
average of the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, £5,509 per annum; and as the 
letters received by this conveyance may fairly he presumed to be equal in 
number, the total amount of the correspondence carried by the Mediterranean 
packet may be taken at £11,018 per annum. Assuming the number of franks 
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(which would cease to puss) at one-fifth of the whole correspondence, £2,203 
must be added, making the amount £13,000. There remain to be added the 
letters now carried by private ships under the 50th Geo. III. c. Ill, which 
form the greatest portion of the correspondence between this country and 
India. The postage on these letters, out and lilome, it is calculated, u[)on data 
specified by Colonel Maberly, would amount to £33,750 ; and this, added to 
£13,000, makes the total amount of postage by packet and private ships, 
whether paid by Government or the public, £46,750. This, however, includes 
land and sea-postage ; but the inland postage is proposed to be left in the 
hands of Government, and this being deducted, it is calculated that £17,700 
would be the whole the company would receive for the complete monopoly of 
the postage to Indiri, as it at pre.sent exists, after the repeal of the India Act, 
and the abolition of those privileges of which the public have been so long 
possessed. Assuming that the cost to the Government and the East-India 
Conjpany of the conveyance of their correspondence at present, to be a 
fourth of this amount, or £4,500, which he thinks an exaggerated estimate, 
the demand of £65,00(/ a-year for the execution of this duty is justly pro- 
nounced by Colonel Maberly “enormous.” It is, however, necessary to 
take into consideration that the expense of the Mediterranean packet would 
be saved, or rather the difference between £1.3,000 and the actual cost of the 
j)ackets, which he cannot ascertain. If it is impossible to entertain this pro- 
position, Colonel Maberly continues, as regards the (Jovernment and the 
East-India Company, its execution is equally impolitic as concerns the public. 
The whole of the sea-postage, we have seen, amounts to £17,700, while the 
company calculate that they cannot convey the correspondence profitably 
under an expenditure of £136,,5Q0, of which £71,500 is to be paid by private 
individuals As £13,200 is the sum now paid — viz. what remains after deduct- 
ing £4,500, the cost of the correspondence of the Government and the East- 
India Company — the public must be made to pay the difference between this 
and £71,500, viz> £58,300, in the shape of additional postage, in order to 
enable this company to carry their project into execution. Colonel Maberly is 
of opinion that, instead of an increase, there would be a falling off'; that the 
revenue would be largely defrauded, and that the public, whilst they availed 
themselves to a very small extent of the more expcilitions means of con- 
veyance, would complain of the abolition of their existing privileges. 

[Major Head, the Chairman of the Committee of the projected Company, 
having been subsequently examined with reference to the statements contained 
in Col. Maberly’.s Report, gave the following reasons why he considered them 
to be incorrect : “ The letter to the Earl of Lichfield, the Postmaster-general, 
had reference to the existing communication via the Ca[)e of Good Hope. 
Upon that communication, on which two-pence and four-pence is charged for 
letters, an estimate was made of the present amount arising to Government 
and to the public from postage between England and India ; that, of course, 
amounted to a very small sum, and therefore it was said, as a reason for de- 
clining the offer of the London Association to establish communication with 
India, that the public would require to make up a very large sum of money, as 
much as 400 or 500 per cent, upon their present postage between England and 
India. In the statement alluded to, no credit was given for passengers, for parcels, 
for specie, or for other sources of profit which the London Association had very 
largely calculated upon, and which would lessen any charge for postage. Also, 
in reference to the Mediterranean packets, the present postage to India and to 
the Mediterranean was calculated on the Govcrnmcul account, and that sum. 
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amounting to about £13,000 a year for Indian and Mediterranean postage, was 
taken as what the Government would benefit in lieu of £45,000 a year asked 
of them by the Association for establishing a communication monthly with 
India ; likewise the expense of the Mediterranean packets, which would be 
superseded by such an arrangcihent. The latter would give the Government a 
saving of probably £30,000 at least per annum, which ought to be taken into 
account in the statement alluded to.*’] 

A similarly unfavourable opinion was given by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and an equally unfavourable and decisive answer was sent by the Court of 
Directors. The President of the India Board, upon this, communicated his 
own view of the subject to the Court of Directors, and received from that 
body a letter, dated 1st February last, to the following etfect: — that the Court 
were of opinion that, in order to ensure the efficiency and permanency of 
steam-communication with India, it should be established and maintained by 
Government and the East-India Company ; that, on this ground, indepen- 
dently of the objections to conferring upon the projected company the right of 
levying postage, the proposition cannot be entertaihed; but the Court dis- 
tinctly state their readiness to concur in the establishment of a monthly steam- 
communication with India by the way of the Red Sea, upon the principle 
recommended by the Committee of 1834, viz. an equal division of the expense 
between the Government and the East-India Company; that the expense 
should be the charge actually incurred for the object, and as the Government 
have already a packet establishment for other purposes between Falmouth and 
Malta, the conveyance of the India mails to and from Malta would not be 
attended with any charge to them ; the expense of the establishment beyond 
that place is, therefore, all that the East-India Company should be called on 
to share, on account of India; that the Court, however, are willing to waive 
the claim which India might possess to a share in the postage received by 
Government to and from Bombay, instead of, as at present, to and from 
Alexandria. 

In communicating this proposal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
3d February, Sir John llobhouse expressed his opinion that it was “ exceed- 
ingly fair.” The reply from the Lords of the Treasury, dated the 9th March, 
expressed their concurrence in the principle stated, namely, that a speedy and 
certain communication with India is a matter of .so much importance to the 
empire, that it is fitting to a.ssist in its attainment by some contribution from 
the public revenues ; but they require that, in conjunction with the Post- 
Office, a more clear and precise plan may be prepared and submitted to the 
Board. Sir John llobhouse directed the attention of the Committee to the last 
paragraph of this letter: “Their Lordships, of course, assume that the ques- 
tion reserved for their consideration will embrace the communication by steam 
with the three presidencies.” 

On the following day, this reply was communicated to the Court of Direc- 
tors; and on the 30th March, the Chairman (Sir James Carnac) wrote to the 
President of the India Board, stating, with reference to the facility and quick- 
ness of communication between Bombay and the other presidencies, that the 
Government of India had adopted arrangements for the acceleration of the 
dawk, whereby packets may be conveyed from Bombay to Calcutta in from 
eight to ten days, and to Madras in about seven days, “ which the Court consi- 
der a much more rapid and certain, and unquestionably more economical, mode 
of communication, than a steam-conveyance.” The Court submit that the 
question either of altering the India station for the stcam-packets, or of esta- 
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blishing a branch-communication by steam between Bombay and the other 
presidencies, should be reserved for consideration after trial has been fairly 
made of the plan suggested by them ; but they are prepared to authorize the 
Bombay Government, in the event of the difficulties on the line of the Red 
Sea, in the months of June to September, being found insuperable, to take 
measures to ensure a regular monthly communication between Bombay and the 
Persian Gulf. 

Sir John Hobhousc proceeds to state, that, after this, he had several oral 
communications with the Court, by whom he was “given to understand, that 
any effort upon his part to insist at once upon the larger plan being carried into 
effect would most probably fail, and that by so insisting on an extended plan, 
it was more than probable that no immediate step would be taken towards a 
steam-communication with India, or towards any first experiment of impor- 
tance.” He considered that, by consenting to the modified plan, he was in 
effect conforming to one of the alternatives that was proposed by the Com- 
mittee of 1834; and he accordingly wrote to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the 3d Aprilj enclosing a copy of Sir James Carnac’s letter, and 
stating that, although his own views of the question would induce him to pre- 
fer an immediate arrangement for communicating not only with Bombay but 
with Madras and Calcutta, by monthly steam-packets, yet, in order to prevent 
delay, he considered it advisable to close with the proposal of the Court of 
Directors, 

The President, after this, had various communications with the Admiralty, 
the Treasury, and the Court of Directors, and on the 17th April, the India 
Board received a letter from the Treasury, suggesting that the East-India 
Company shoubl be put in communication with the Post Office and the Admi- 
ralty on the subject. This letter was considered to be an actjuiescence in the 
proposal, and the Court were retjuested to communicate with the Post Office, 
and to frame an estimate of the expense of a monthly communication between 
Bombay and Suez by four steamers, of two-hundred horse-power each, which 
was framed, with the concurrence of the Post Office, and sent to the Board. 

The statement exhibits in detail the expense of four steamers (including 
cost) at £88,000 per annum, which is considered rather over than under the 
actual cost. Sir John Barrow furnislied an estimate of the expense of one 
steam-boat going each month, for one year, from Malta to Alexamiria, Alex- 
andria to Beyrout, Beyrout to Scanderoon, return to Alexandria, thence to 
Malta, founded on the actual cost of the Spifjirc, 553 tons, and engines of 
seventy horse-power each, viz. £0,915. 

Upon receiving these estimates, the Lords of the Treasury intimated their 
acquiescence in the arrangement, and on the 2d June, a despatch was sent out 
to the Indian Government, stating the arrangement which the Court had made 
with his Majesty’s Government, and de.siring that it n)ight take effect forth- 
with ; adding, that with that view, the Court would direct the Bombay 
Government to send the Hugh Lindsay to Mocha for the purpose of her being 
regularly employed in conveying the mails between that place and Suez, and to 
despatch the Atalanta?iX\^ Berenice in alternate months to Mocha. The Court 
further state in the despatch, that they will adopt measures for providing a 
fourth steamer; that they will immediately contract for coals for consignment 
to Mocha and Bombay, and that they intend to try the plan of supplying Suez 
with coals via Alexandria. The Governor-general has since been recommended, 
with a view to the larger plan of communication with the three presidencies, to 
send the Atalanta or Berenice round from Calcutta to Madras, thence to 
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Ceylon, and thence to Socotra, and up the Red Sea to Suez, to ascertain 
practically what objections there may be to that route. 

Sir John Hobhouse further stated, that a plan bad been considered for the 
transmission of the Government mails through France to Marseilles, by which 
a saving of from four to six days, or more, might be made. Lord Palmerston 
concurred generally in the expediency of such an arrangement, and consented 
that a messenger should leave England for Marseilles, once a month, with 
the India mail, though he thought it possible some temporary difficulty may 
occur with respect to a general Indian mail, in sealed bags, traversing France. 

The plan just referred to, proposed by Mr. Calvert, for many years a resi- 
dent at Malta, is detailed in the Appendix. His proposition is, that the 
British Government shall establish steamers between Marseilles, Malta, and 
the Levant, in opposition to the French ; which will expedite the conveyance 
of correspondence from London to Malta by ten days; he proposes to ensure 
a speedy and regular conveyance of correspondence between Malta and Athens 
and Constantinople, so that letters should reach Athens from London in four- 
teen days, and Constantinople in seventeen days, answers from both places 
being received in London in forty-one days. Besides the saving of time in 
sending letters to and from India, Mr. Calvert assumes that greater certainty 
in the amount of time will be ensured by the new arrangement; and that there 
will be a great saving of expense in sending the mails through France, and 
abolishing the steamers from Falmouth. The main objection stated to the 
plan is, that it depends so much upon the disposition and regulations of the 
French Government 

Sir John Hobhouse concludes his communication to the Committee by sta- 
ting that he considers both the Government and the Court of Directors to be 
justified in making the first experiment to Bombay ; that he totally dissents 
from what was said by Mr.Waghorn, that that result was ‘'worse than nothing,’* 
since for communications between the home and local authorities, this scheme 
answers every object. “ The communication is as rapid from Bombay to Agra, 
as from Calcutta to Agra, and a steam-boat might communicate even with 
Lodhiana by an eighteen days’ passage from Bombay.” The last point on 
which Sir John touches, is the prospect of converting the Indian navy into 
a steam-flotilla. 

Captain Alexander Nairne, formerly of the General Knhl, from his experience 
in the Indian seas and of steamers at home, thinks there is no difficult) at all 
in a steamer making a jiassage up and down the Bay of Bengal in all monsoons. 
In the passage from the Hoogly to Madras, in the south-west monsoon, he 
would get to the southward by S.S.E. ; it might be made, he should think, in 
six or seven days. He thinks powerful steamers would make head against the 
south-we.st monsoon, and that the passage from Bombay direct to Socotra 
might be made in that monsoon ; a strong steamer might go from four to five 
miles an hour against it. He should not apprehend any difficulty at all against 
a monsoon, so hard as he has seen it. In a strong wind, all the way between 
Bombay to Socotra, he would go to the .southward. There can be but little 
fear of the machinery. 

Sir David Dunn, a post-captain in the navy, is of opinion, judging of the 
power of steam in Europe, that there would be no difficulty in a steamer mak- 
ing the passage from the Hoogly to Madras and Point de Galle in the south- 
west monsoon. The passage should be made from the light-vessel to Point 
Palmyras, and thence along the shore to Madras, as close to the shore as pos- 
sible. From Point Palmyras to Madras, the south-west monsoon docs not 
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blow home, and opposes no obstacle to a steamer, judging by those of Europe. 
In the north*east monsoon, there is no difficulty whatever in the BayofBen* 
gal ; the power of the wind is not so strong as in the south-west monsoon* 
Against the latter, such a vessel as the Berenice might make from four to five, 
to from seven to eight knots an hour; againstthe north-east, six or seven. In 
the strength of the south-west monsoon, there might be a difficulty in round- 
ing Point deGalle, in the passage from Galle to Socotra; but, perhaps, by 
going inside the Bassas, it might be made in the teeth of the monsoon. The 
passage from Falmouth to Gibraltar, in winter, is quite equal in difficulty to 
that between Socotra and Trincomalee, rounding Point de Galle; the wintry 
weather there is far more severe than the south-west monsoon. Information and 
experience lead the witness to conclude, that the worst weather in the Indian 
seas is not so bad as the winter gales in the Bay of Biscay ; nor the navigation 
in other respects of the Indian seas so difficult. The currents can be avoided 
by making an offing on the starboard tack of 100 or 150 miles, to a low 
northern latitude, and then going on the larboard tack, with canvass set, steer- 
ing for Socotra, to the <?buth of the Maldives ; for the 100 or 150 miles, in a 
steamer such as the Bereniccy the rate would be five knots an hour; on the 
larboard tack, six or seven. Going in the teeth of the monsoon, the rate would 
be three or four, against wind and current. The witness’s experience is con- 
fined to one hundred miles from Point de Galle in the south-west monsoon, 
where it blows strongest. The distance from Bombay to Socotra is too great 
for a steamer to carry coals to make that vo}age in the face of the south-west 
monsoon ; but she can make an offing to the south from Bombay harbour at 
any time of the monsoon. Between Calcutta and Suez, the larger the steamer 
the better. 

Lieutenant Wclsted, Indian Navy, states that he surveyed the island of 
Socotra in 1834; that it has two harbours, one available in the north-east mon- 
soon, and one in the south-west; but there is no single harbour sheltered in 
all seasons. The water in these bays is perfectly smooth ; they are easy of 
access, for any sized vessel, with no dangers in the vicinity. Good fresh water 
is obtainable there. The detachment left the island in consequence of the insa- 
lubrity of the station they occupied : the mountains over the station, seven 
miles from the beach, arc as healthy as England. The coals could be put in 
hulks. 

In the passage from Bombay to Mocha, in the south-west monsoon, sailing- 
vessels never attempt to go direct across, but run down to the south of the 
line, and get the south-east trade, and shape their course to the westward by 
the Sechelles, run into about the longitude of Socotra, and then go due north 
for Cape Gardafui : the average voyage would be about forty days. Our 
steamers go across the Arabian sea, from Bombay to Muscat, at all seasons, 
and the average passage is twenty-one days during the south-west monsoon : 
there is more importance attached to that monsoon than it deserves. There 
would be no difficulty in a steamer like the Berenice passing during the south- 
west monsoon from Bombay to Socotra. Quitting Bombay, she should be put 
on her starboard tack, set sails, and run down to latitude 8^ or 9° north, thence 
steam to the westward into 52° longitude, and then shape the course for Cape 
Gardafui. At some period of the monsoon, about two months, it would be 
practicable to go direct from Bombay to Socotra. 

MacuHah is the best place for a depot that can be selected in the north-east 
monsoon ; in the south-west it cannot be approached. Aden would answer 
very well for a depot in both monsoons, having two harbours. In the south- 
Jowr«.N.S.V’oL.24.No. 96. 2 L 
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west monsoon, you cannot look to the Arabian coast for coals j with a depot 
at Socotra, none will be needed on the Arabian coast, outside the Straits of 
Coromandel. 

There is no difficulty in a steamer, of power like the Berenice^ going through 
the Straits of Bahelmandel, up to Suez, at any season of the year. Steamers in 
the Red Sea should be of the same power as those without. 

In the teeth of Mr. Waghorn*s evidence,— that “ Mocha is the best place 
that can be found in the Red Sea and the only depot required,’^ — ti»at Mocha 
is “ the place for every thing,” — Lieut. Welsted states, “ most decidedly,” that 
Mocha cannot be made a station, for during nine months of the year the south- 
erly winds blow with such violence, that you can only communicate with the 
shore at intervals, and it is an open roadsted. In equal op{)Obition to Mr. 
Waghorn, who declares that Camaran is “good for nothing,” — and “altoge- 
ther useless,” barren, and having a bar across the entrance of the harbour all 
round ; Lieut. Welsted sa 3 's, that the best station between Socotra and Suez is 
Camaran, which is a good harbour, is partially susceptible of cultivation, and 
that there is not any difficulty in the navigation into the harbour, the width of 
the channel being a mile and a half. Both these gentlemen speak from actual 
observation and experience. Mr. Waghorn having been at Camaran “dozens 
of times;” Mr. Welsted having been professionally employed for three years in 
surveying the Red Sea ! 

Mr. Welsted further states that the prevailing winds in the Red Sea arc 
north-west throughout the year in the northern poition, but in July, August, 
and September, they are at their height, and frequently blow the whole dis- 
tance to Mocha; in the southern portion, southerly winds prevail for nine 
months; the currents arc unimportant to steam-navigation. 

Hodeida is an open roadsted; very indifferent for a depot. Loheia is ob- 
jectionable on accotint of the shallow water. Camfida is indifferent anchor- 
age. Jidda, hitherto used as a coal depot, is a port fronted with coral rocks, so 
that you cannot get in at night-time. Yambo would be a good depot, but 
Camaran is decidedly the best of all, there being no reefs fronting this part of 
the coast. The navigation of the western shore of the Red Sea is more intri- 
cate and dangerous than the other. 

In case of the plague or war interrupting the passage through Egypt, Lieut. 
Welsted suggests the old route by the gulf of Akaba to Garsa, between which 
points a Roman road formerly extended. That gulf cannot be navigated but 
by steam ; its width is ten miles. 

If the steamers were regular, and of sufficient capacity to take cargo, they 
would, in time, receive a large amount of freight to India ; but at j)resent it is 
in the hands of natives, who would view' our interference with great jealousy ; 
the rich pilgrims would, in a short time, make use of the steamers. 

Mr. Peacock, of the India House, was examined at some length. Tliis gen- 
tleman, before the Committee of 1834, gave it as his opinion, that for the 
steam-communication by the Red Sea, with Bombay, four vessels, of two hun- 
dred-horse-power, with a tonnage proportionate to power of three to one, 
wottld be required ; he now thinks it would be better to have five, exact copies 
of each other, since four Mediterranean packets are employed, which perform 
amongst them sixty-four thousand nautic miles, whereas the twelve voyages 
from Bombay to Suez and back arc seventy-two thousand nautic miles, and 
considering the comparative means of repair, sixteen thousand miles each would 
be the maximum of the possibility of the performance of the Bombay vessels, 
for any length of time. The Hugh Lindsay has been stated to be only equal 
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to two Red Sea voyages in the year, which is twelve thousand miles. She is a 
strong vessel, well built, and has very great power. 

The AtalantafGZQ tons and 210 horse-power, steamed to the Cape in thirty- 
five days, making on an average 210 or 220 miles a day to Fernando Po, and 
from Fernando Po to the Cape, 2,400 nautic* miles, she averaged 160; she 
steamed the whole of that long run, seven knots an hour, in fourteen days, 
against the south-east trade-wind. She had been sent to Fernando Po to avoid 
this wind, but she did not start early enough. Another experiment should be 
made by St. Helena direct, which is shorter ; the witness has no doubt of her 
capacity to run against the south-east trade-wind the whole of that line. The 
Berenice did the voyage from Falmouth to Teneriffe* in seven days; her con- 
sumption of coal was less than seven pounds per horse-power per hour, though 
eight is considered little, and ten or twelve is common. These two vesself 
have nine cabins, each of which will accommodate two persons. There w’ould 
be room for treasure, or articles of great value and small bulk, but none for 
cargo, besides the coal. 

Between Calcutta aipd Point de (Jallc, witness would allow one steamer for 
every fifteen thousand miles : to go to Calcutta instead of Bombay would, 
therefore, require two additional steamers. The whole expense of each vessel 
would be jf'2.'j,000; but the prime cost of building would be double in India 
compared with England. The Burdwan coal, the only Indian coal fit for steam- 
navigation, and which is cheap, is not above half the power of the Llangcn- 
ncch coal, and the freight from Calcutta must be great. Burdwan coal would 
do for the run between Suez and Mocha ; but the Llangennech is the only coal 
that combines sufficient power in the bulk that any of our steamers can carry 
to run the distance the Atalanla has run. Witness dees not sec the necessity 
of having coals at Suez at all, except for emergency : it would be much better 
to let the vessels run up the whole length of the lied Sea and back again, 
w ithout taking coal at Sue/. 

Camaran, he presumes, is a very much better station than Mocha, which 
will not do for these steamers, because no vessel drawing more than ten and a 
half feet water can go into the inner anchorage, and the water is exposed to a 
great swell. The Atalanla draws sixteen feet. 

The larger a stcam-ve.ssel is, the more work she will do, and the more 
economically. Mr. Peacock thinks that steamers of one thousand tons could 
adinit cargo, as well as fuel and passengers, to the extent of one hundred tons. 

The best depot between Suez and India is the Island of Perim, in the Straits 
of Babehnandel ; the next, the Island of Camaran. Witness’s opinion is not 
favourable to Socotra, and he does not sec that we want it. Mocha is deci- 
dedly bad. Perim or Camaran would do to run in, in the north-east monsoon, 
and in the south-west, Socotra could not be entered. Socotra is also too far 
to the north. A depot for the south-west monsoon should be, if possible, im- 
mediately round Cape Gardafui. 

Vessels of great tonnage and power could encounter the south-west mon- 
soon dead on end. Running in lines as near the wind as possible, vessels would 
take about twelve days to go from Bombay to Socotra, 1,200 miles. Vessels of 
one thousand tons might go against the south-west monsoon. From Galle to 
Socotra, 1,800 miles, would take i\\Q Atalanla eight and a half days. A well- 
adapted steamer would be capable of making the passage from Calcutta to 

♦ Distances;— Falmouth to Tencrifle, l,4ti0 miles } Tcneriffe to Mayo, WiO: Mayo to Fernando Po, 
2,(XW: Fernando Po to the Cape ; the Cape to the Mauritius, 2,271; the Mauritius toCocliiu, 

S,125; Cochin to Bombay, 675: total, 11,6U1. 
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Point deGalle against the south-west monsoon ; under favourable circumstances, 
in six or seven days ; under unfavourable, in nine or ten. In the north-east 
monsoon, a steam-vessel would do two hundred miles a day backwards and 
forwards. The time occupied in the passage from Calcutta to Socotra or Gar- 
daftti, during the south-west mdnsoon, would be twenty-one days, exclusive of 
detention at Galle or Madras. The dawk between Calcutta and Bombay occu- 
pies ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen days ; a great deal more during the 
rains : so that it would take about the same time if letters were despatched 
overland from Calcutta to Bombay, and thence forwarded to Socotra, in the 
south-west monsoon ; but in the north-east monsoon, there would be great 
advantage on the Bombay side. During the north-east monsoon, the pas- 
sage from Socotra to Bombay would occupy six days ; to Galle nine, from 
Galle to Madras three, and from Madras to Calcutta four; total from Socotra 
to Calcutta, by Galle and Madras, sixteen days. Letters might be transmitted 
from Socotra to Calcutta, by Bombay, in fifteen days; it might be done in 
eight. From Socotra to Calcutta, by Galle, without touching at Madras, would 
take twelve days only. * 

Mr. Peacock thinks that the conveyance of passengers would afford the 
East-India Company nothing, as a set-off against the expenses, in the different 
routes. The charge must be considerable to passengers, if profit be looked to, 
•—£150 from Calcutta to Suez, and £100 from Bombay. It would cost £100 
to provide a passenger comfortably during that passage. There might be more 
than five hundred passengers for all India by steam in a year ; one thousand 
might be assumed, after a time. 

The witness, being asked whether he had considered the political conse- 
quences of bringing England and India so much closer together, answers that 
he has, and does not see there could be any harm, but does not know any 
great good. In time of war, expedition is advisable; but in lime of peace, 
regularity and perfect knowledge are the things : occasional expedition will 
not make up for irregular communication and imperfect knowledge. He has 
heard commercial men doubt whether rapidity of communication is important 
in a commercial point of view : they do not want the bills to anticipate the 
goods. The commercial community think regularity of information more re- 
quisite than despatch : insulated experiments do mischief. A regular and speedy 
and convenient communication will cause more Europeans to go to India; but 
Mr. Peacock does not think this an advantage to India; a great resort of Eu- 
ropeans thither will have a bad eflect on the morals and domestic happiness 
of the people, who have been oppressed and ill-treated whenever they have 
come in contact with Europeans not under the control of the East-India 
Company, 

By far the best line of steam-communication for Calcutta is by the Cape. If 
he (Mr. Peacock) were laying down a new scheme of steam-communication 
with India, he would take Beyrout, the Great Desert and the Persian Gulf, 
for letters for Bombay, and the direct line by St. Helena, round the Cape, for 
letters and passengers for Calcutta. The time occupied would be sixty days, 
changing the vessel at every station, having twelve vessels. 

Mr. Alexander Galloway, a civil and manufacturing engineer, stated that ho 
was about to proceed to Egypt, by desire of the Pasha, to be consulted re- 
specting a rail-road between Alexandria and Adfa. If the Pasha were encou- 
raged by the British Government, he would proceed with the undertaking. All 
he wants, is a stipulation to pay six-pence a ton mileage for the eighty miles of 
road ; he would take three-pence. There is no practical difficulty in making 
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this railway, and materials are prepared. The Pasha is a very enlightened man, 
and would do every thing to facilitate intercourse through his country that 
would contribute to the prosperity of Egypt and England. His son Ibrahim is 
a man equally enlightened and liberal, and a much better educated man. The 
witness does not think the Pasha would make* other charges for port dues. 
His revenue is seven millions, and he does not spend £10,000 a year on his 
own person. The witness is quite sure that we should meet with as much sup- 
port there in every project to promote our welfare, as if it was in our own 
country. If any of our steamers came into Suez out of repair, they could be 
repaired very easily from Egypt, where there are native engineers, besides forty 
or fifty English, who could travel on the rail-road from Cairo to Suez in four 
hours. Very superior coal and iron have been discovered in Syria, within eigh- 
teen miles of the sea, and about 350 miles from Alexandria. The Pasha will be 
competent in a very short period to supply all the steamers at Suez. The Nile 
steamer has been supplied with that coal. 

Captain Andrew Henderson stated, that he has commanded both steam and 
sailing-vessels in the Indian seas ; that there is no difficulty whatever in going 
in a steam-vessel from the mouth of the Hoogly to Point Palmyras, — he has 
often come in both vessels ; there can be none to a steamer in the passage from 
Point Palmyras to Madras, and thence to Point de Galle, during the south- 
west monsoon. There is nothing in the monsoons of the Indian seas which 
would prevent the passage of a powerful steamer at all times, barring the chance 
of a hurricane. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Mitchell Turton, barrister in the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, and member of the Bengal Steam Committee, was examined at some 
length. He stated that he came from Calcutta, to Bombay, thence to Cosseir, 
across the Desert to Ghenah and down the Nile to Cairo, and thence to Alex- 
andria, accompanied by his wife, six children (the eldest nine, the youngest 
one), and servants. They travelled with very little inconvenience, and as to 
danger, there is literally none. The facilities for travelling across the Desert, 
such as they are, are considerable. Food and provisions are readily obtained, 
except water; the hire of camels is reasonable, and the road is perfectly good 
and level; a trifling expense would make the road from Cosseir to Ghenah as 
good as any in England. The plague in Egypt, except at certain seasons, is 
a mere bugbear. 

The Calcutta community desire a comprehensive plan of steam-communica- 
tion, that would embrace all the presidencies ; they do not consider that Bombay 
would contribute its due proportion to the expenses, but that every part of India 
ought to have the benefit of a speedy communication with Great Britain. They 
are desirous of avoiding the expense and risk of a land route between Bombay 
and Calcutta, and they consider that it is rather hard that they should be taxed 
alone by a heavy inland postage, for the benefit of that communication, whereas 
Bombay would pay nothing whatever to the Indian Government, and that they 
would save time and expense very considerably by the route of the steam- 
vessel being direct to Calcutta. If the steam-communication were only to go 
to Bombay, there would be no sort of convenience as a route for passengers 
either to Calcutta, Madras, or Ceylon, if the communication was confined to 
that ; and they consider that a steamer from Socotra would reach Gallo as 
soon as a steamer would reach Bombay, and that the steamer would go on to 
Calcutta in six or eight days, according to the time of the year and the wea- 
ther she might meet with, and thereby save time, as well as greatly increase 
ihe convenience of communication. They also feel satisfied, that to moke it 
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answer, all the presidencies must be taken in, and that it will answer if they 
are all taken in, but that it will not answer, under any circumstances, if only 
Bombay is taken in. They consider that the return from Calcutta, Madras and 
Ceylon, towards the expenses, would be £133,600, rix. one-half of the pre- 
sent number of passengers, er 1,280, at £95 each net profit, would yield 
£121,600, and a moiety of the letters, or 120,000, at a rupee each, would 
return £12,000; this is exclusive of freight, specie, parcels, and periodicals. 
Bombay, at a like rate, with only 302 passengers and 26,000 letters, would pay 
only £31,290, whereas the expense must be precisely the same whether to 
Calcutta or not, up to Socotra. There would be a considerable freight if it 
went the whole way, and none if confined to Bombay. The witness would 
propose that a suflicient number of steamers, of eight hundred tons and 220- 
horse power, be placed on the whole line between Calcutta and London, and 
Bombay and London, taking passengers, parcels, specie, and cargo; the mails 
leaving London on the 1st of every month, and Calcutta on the 15th. The 
mail from London of June will thus meet the Calcutta mail of May in cros- 
sing Egypt ; it will touch and change steamers at OJibraltar, touch at Malta, 
and arrive at Alexandria about the 19th, and the passengers will be ready to 
embark at Suez on the 26th. The Calcutta May mail will touch at Madras, 
reach Galle on the 23d, arrive at Socotra on the 2d June, and meet the Bom- 
bay steamer, transferring passengers, mails. See. to another .steamer, reach 
Camaran 7th June,Cossicr on the Kith, and Suez on the 15th, where the pas- 
sengers and mails from London will arrive on the 26th. The Indian passengers 
and mails will cross to Alexandria by the 22d June, and proceed to England, 
trans-shipping into another steamer at Gibraltar, where they will arrive by the 
11th July, fifty-seven days from Calcutta. This plan the witness conceives to 
be the best, most efficient, and cheapest in the end. Almost every person 
would go, and send their children that way. To do this properly, there should 
be a treble lino from Suez to Calcutta, of two each, or six steamers, and two 
from Socotra to Bombay. Four or five would be necessary in the Mediterra- 
nean, keeping one constantly in quarantine at Gibraltar for ten days after her 
arrival. The estimate the witness makes of the expenses is £230,146 for the 
whole, and the probable returns £217,400, exclusive of charges for convey- 
ance of specie. The witness entered into minute details in respect to the items 
of these estimate.^ ; being requested by Sir John llobhouse to look at the esti- 
mates (already given, p. 255) which he had delivered in, Mr. Turton admits 
they are fair estimates. 

He was asked whether, for the mere purpose of sending letters and de- 
spatches, the arrangement now made, as far as it goes, is satisfactory ; and 
he admits it is so, but not safe, as the letters were liable to be injured. 

The witness, from personal observation, does not think Mocha a good place 
for a depot : in point of situation, the island of Perim could not be excelled, 
but there is one .serious objection to it, — there is no population in the island or 
in the neighbourhood, and no water. Camaran, in point of situation, is nearly 
as good as Perim ; and infinitely better, going to Socotra. 

Mr. Turton is perfectly satisfied that if steam-communication were once 
established, many natives of India would come to this country. The only way 
to produce confidence between England and India is by drawing the natives 
hither, and giving them English education and English ideas. He dissents 
from the opinion of Mr. Peacock, that, for passengers, the passage round the 
Cape is preferable to that by the Red Sea, and observes : “ If Mr. Peacock 
were to reside in India as many years as I have done, and to take as many 
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voyages round the Cape as I have, and one voyage through Egypt home, I am 
satisfied he would change his opinion.” He considers Mr. Peacock’s opinion, 
that no return could be procured from passengers, as erroneous on the face of 
it, and contrary to experiment by the Peninsular Steam Company, whose 
steamers carry at the outside only two hundred Ions of freight : the passengers 
alone pay them. 

The Bombay line, Mr. Turton considers, would leave a considerably greater 
deficiency to be provided by the Government, than the general one, to the 
extent of £70,640. 

Exclusive of the commercial advantages arising from a speedy and regular 
communication with India, it would be productive of the greatest political 
and moral advantages, Mr. Turton enumerates a variety of advantages, and 
expresses a difference of sentiment from Mr. Peacock on the subject of in- 
creased facilities to the visits of Europeans to India. Every thing that shortens 
the distance between England and India, and brings the latter nearer the pub- 
lic in the mother country, will supply to a great extent the want of a public in 
India, and check the tyi*anny and oppression imputed unjustly to Europeans 
there. The vices of the Indians are greatly produced by their never liaving had 
anything but Asiatic education and Asiatic intercourse. The benefit will be far 
greater by extending steam-intercourse to all the presidencies, because it will 
excite a spirit of emulation. If there was a regular communication by steam with 
the Red Sea and India, he is satisfied the commerce would very much increase. 
There would be am[)le freight for spare tonnage in the large steamers. In the 
event of there being a steam-communication, the passengers by land from 
Bombay to Calcutta w'ould be confined to those whom business called. The 
land journey is impracticable for ladies and children. 

We shall conclude this article with a digest of Lord William Bentinck’s 
evidence, though taken out of its order, his Lordship being the last witness 
examined by the Committee. 

In answer to questions by Sir John Hobhouse, his Lordship stated his opi- 
nions with reference to an extended plan of steam-navigation with India. The 
total direct distance from Calcutta to Suez is 4,810 miles; a voyage thither 
and back monthly would give a total distance of 1 15,440 miles. The distance 
from Bombay to Socotra is 1,210 miles; which for twenty-four voyages gives 
20,040 miles. The whole di.stance will be 144,480 miles. According to Mr. 
Peacock, one steamer can peiTorin only 16,000 miles per annum; but accord- 
ing to the Peninsular Company, a steamer can perform 24,000 miles, A.ssuming 

16.000, there would be required nine steamers for the whole communication ; 

24.000, six. Lord William assumes ten steamers as a proper establishment for 
the comprehensive plan. The expense of fen steamers, at £20,000 i)er annum 
each, will be £200,000. The profits he estimates as follows : [/assengers, first 
year 800, second year 1,200, third year 1,600; average 1,200. Profit .i'50 
each, £60,000. Letters between Suez and Calcutta, 200,000, at one shilling, 
£10,000. Freight, fifty tons each, at £5 for tvventy-four voyage.s, £6,000. 
Parcels and periodicals, £100 for twenty-four voyages, £2,400. Despatches, 
£500 for each voyage, £12,000. Total, £90,000. Deficit, £110,000. No 
part of the expense of the communication between Suez and India should fall 
upon Great Britain. With the aid of the naval establishment in India, the 
whole charge of the comprehensive scheme, if managed with prudence, would be 
defrayed by the returns. He proposes to allot two of the three steamers main- 
tained in Bengal by the Government to the packet establishment, which would 
reduce the expen.se £40,000. He would convert the Indian navy, which now 
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costs £100,000, into five steamers, allotting three to the packet service, and 
two to the general service. From these two sources, the deficit would be 
reduced to £10,000. But there is also the Royal navy, at present totally un- 
employed, and maintained at a considerable expense, which, with a great 
steamer attached, might take ks share of duty in the Persian Gulf. The whole 
of the naval force in the East Indies should be placed under the Admiralty, 
whereby all distinctions of government would be done away with, much effi- 
ciency gained, and much money saved. The data on which these conclusions 
are founded, his Lordship states, he obtained since he came from India ; he 
has obtained more information in England, and was not aware before, what 
steamers could do. Vessels of one thousand tons would be the best adapted 
to the Indian seas. The stations for the steam-p)ackets should be, starting from 
Calcutta, at Galle, Socotra, Mocha, or Camaran. There might be subsidiary 
depots of coal at the Maldives, at Perim, or any other intermediate port. 
Socotra should be the point of junction for the two vessels from Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Calcutta vessel should not go further than Point de Galle ; the 
Point de Galle steamer should be changed at Socotra^; the Socotra steamer at 
Camaran. Being asked whether, from his experience and opportunities of 
inquiry, he sees any difficulties not to be easily surmounted, with reference to 
the ordinary state of navigation, or even to the south-west monsoon, his 
Lordship answers ; “ When I was in India, I certainly had doubts upon the 
subject; but since I have returned, and have made all the inquiries I have 
respecting it, and have ascertained what steamers with large tonnage and ade- 
quate power can effect, I do not think there is the least difficulty in the world. 

I think a voyage from Galle to Socotra, against the south-west monsoon, is 
more easy than that from Bombay to Socotra ; but by running to the south- 
ward from Bombay, a steamer would fall exactly into the track of the Galle 
vessel. In point of time, the voyage round by Galle to Calcutta would be 
made in nearly the same as by sea from Socotra to Bombay, from thence over- 
land to Calcutta ; the route all the way by sea would perhaps be more regular 
and certain, because, during the monsoons, there are interruptions by land. 
The voyage by sea might perhaps be two, three, or four days quicker; but I do 
not think it is a matter of any consequence. I think the advantage of the com- 
prehensive plan is that, besides the general convenience, passengers would 
contribute a great proportion of the returns : a considerable part of the ex- 
pense, even in the outset, would be paid from this source.” He adds, that he 
has no doubt that the Red Sea route would be preferred by passengers to the 
long voyage round the Cape; that, in India, there is a demand for this ex- 
tended communication which is universal amongst the European residents, 
and it has spread also amongst the natives; and so general and intense is the 
desire for it amongst all ranks and classes, that if some such scheme as he 
recommends be not carried into effect, there is no doubt a general dissatisfac- 
tion will ensue 

Being asked whether a speedy and regular communication by steam with all 
the ports in India would be productive of any moral or political advantages, 
Lord William replies, ** very many and very great and he recites the answer 
he gave to the subscribers to the Madras Steam Fund, in 1834, which haa 
already appeared in print. 


( To be concluded next month, ) 
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AN INDIAN VISION MORALIZED. 

1 had a vision in the night, 

A vision of an Indian maid, • 

Shining upon the misty night 
Out of the plantain shade : 

Unto the Sacred River she* 

Her little lamp and flowers committed, 

And down the stream, uncertainly. 

In shadow and light the treasure flitted. 

A little while I watched the gleam 
Twinkle upon the troubled water : 

Then darkness came upon the lamp, 

And sorrow on the Indian daughter. 

And as the beauteous vision faded, 

I thought upon the Stream of Life, 

How oft Hope’s Lamp, with garland braided, 

Gilding the angry foam of strife, 

The bdlows dances o’er, 

And glimmers, and then is seen no more. 

0 thou triumphant, joyous spirit, 

Whose feet of cloudless beauty shine 
Upon the glittering hills of youth, 

Advancing to the glorious shrine 

Of Hope, to offer up thy bow ; 

The arrows sounding in tliy quiver • 

While Fame already crowns thy brow, 

And bathes thee in her golden River ! 

Now Love from its own crystal springs 
Waters the Garden of thy Rest, 

And paints the feathers of its wings 
With the sunshine of its breast : 

If Sorrow in the band of Hours, 

At dewy morn or eve appears, 

She wakes the bo.som’s sweetest flowers 
Beneath the rainbow of her tears.f 

1 see thee at thy window bowing, f 
With joyful heart, and beaming eye, 

Over some antique pt^e still glowing 
With sunshine from Athenian sky ; 

Mild Plato’s Bower round thee growing ; 

The olives from thy chamber start ; 

And Pella’s sweetest music flowing, 

Loosens the fountains of thy heart. 

Thrice happy hour ! along the stream 
Calmly thy flowers and lantern float. 

And Pleasure paints her varying dream. 

And Hope awakes a livelier note. 

Pouring from entrancing throat 

* This Alludes to an Indian custom, which will be familiar to the reader. 

1 Alluding to the Greek superstition, noticed by Aristotle, of a rainbow causing a tree to blossom, 
t Referring to the study of classical teaming, by an enthusiastic youth. 
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The luxury of sound— beware 
Amid the glowing summer fair, 

Before the chilly Autumn air 
Breathes upon the verdurous trees, 

Often th0»bo8om'8 Songster flees : 

Showering the loose notes of her amorous eliiipr 
Through the rich foliage of a milder clime. 

Now years are past—T look and see 
A heavy heart with heavy eye ; 

A cloud hath dimmed the Athenian sky, 

The murmur of the Attic bee 
No longer in the thyme is heard, 

Nor the soft singing of the bird, 

Through the fair Garden of the Sage.* 

Yet still upon the golden page 
'I'he Student lingers, though to him 
That crystal mirror of the soul is djm. 

And thou, upon whose cradle hungf 
The shadow of the God of War, 

Shaking the earth with thundering car. 

While thy undaunted fingers clung 
Unto his wavy plume and blazing shield ; 

And the pioud banners of the tented field 
Glow’d on thy straining vision, and the Camp 
Roar’d with its thousand trumpets — hath thy Lamp 
Floated serenely along Glory's stream, 

Burning with all the splendour of thy dream ? 

Oh, ask of her whose summer bloom 
Withers in yonder darken’d room, 

Where the faint inys of sunshine creep 
Through the closed windows, and the Bride 
Of the Departed comes to weep— 

The hero vanished from her side I 

But holier sighings with thy Lamp, 

Star of benighted nations, f went ; 

Nor spear, nor helm, nor iron tiamp 
Kindled thy spirit, nor the crimson tent 
Of princely conquest — thine to gild 
The Valley of Death with cheerful ray, 

Bright’ning the ghastly sluidow into day. 

And though, perchance, to common eyes. 

Thy Lamp with its fair garland dies 
Upon the stream ; in greener Bowers, 

A clearer flame, and lovelier flowers, 

Shall wreathe their blooming lustre round. 

When with the Few, the Faithful found, 

Thy luminous forehead shall be crown’d 
With amaranth, and tby Lamp with light. 

Never again to fade in night. 

O may thy Lamp on Siloa’s brook 
Its mild and cloudless lustre shod, 

By meek Religion’s garland bound ; 

With odoFOus§ deeds of Virtue fed ! 

* The Academy of PUto. t The soldier. t The missionary. 
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And, sweet Content, within my breest 
'Build thou, belov’d, thy lowly nest ; 
Breathing thy wood-notes, void of art, 
The simple musk: of the heart : 

So Nature's sweetest, gentlest sound 
Welcomes the morning from the ground. 
No storm can rend thy folded wing; 

Nor shade its radiant glittering ; 

But rising to the purple sky, 

Thy plumes grow faint, thy colours die ; 
Like that • rich Kastern bird, whose shine 
Illumines with a glow divine 
The sheltering leaves, but fades in night, 
At the first motion of its flight. 

• The p^ldfinch of Tonquin. 


THIC NON-INTERVENTION SYSTEM. 

THR NIZAM’s (H)tlXTHY. 

[From a Corrrspondeni.J 

Though an anonymous communtcatiori seidom meets, and perhaps hardly 
merits, much attention, yet I avail myself of this channel, as the only one 
open to an individual, not under authority, to make known the evils which 
have resulted, and still continue to result, to many millions of people, from 
that line of heartless policy, which was introduced into our relations with the 
independent states of India during the inauspicious reign of Lord William 
Bentinck. I allude to the non-intervention system, which, while it prohibits 
all interference with the civil administration of semi-barbarous governments, 
does not prevent our aiding and abetting them, in their atrocious tyrannies 
over their unhappy subjects, by military coercion. 

There are several states in India towards which this policy has been 
adopted; but I shall select, as an example, the country of the Nizam; both 
because the features of the case, in all their deformity, are more conspicuous 
there than elsewhere, and because I am better acquainted with the facts, 
having resided in that country for many years, and having personally witnessed 
the misery and desolation which have followed upon the withdrawal of the 
European collectors. 

It may be necessary to premise, that the Nizam’s territories arc situated in 
the centre of the Peninsula of India. They are bounded on three sides by the 
Company’s country, and on the north and north-east by the Mahratta states 
of Scindiah and of the Rajah of Nagpore. The population was estimated at 
two millions ; but, 1 believe, no census has lately been taken, and it is proba- 
ble that this number has been much reduced by the combined effects of mis- 
governnient and famine. The revenue, in noore |>rosperous days, was calcu- 
lated at two crores of rupees, nearly equal to two millions steriing; but this 
fitatement, also, must now be received with limitations referable to causes 
which will hereafter appear. The country comprises some fine tracts of land; 
and, towards the north, the valley of Berar is particularly fertile. It is pene- 
trated by three large rivers — the Taptee, the Godavery, and the Kistnah — 
which are severally fed by numerous tributary streams of considerable niugni- 
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tude. The wealth of the country in chiefly derived from agriculture. Berar 
produces great quantities of cotton; and, with a little management, this 
might become a valuable article of export, and yield a proportionately in> 
creased revenue. The manufactures are of little importance, though they 
suflice to provide for the simple wants of the inhabitants. They weave in 
almost every village ; and some towns are locally famous for various articles of 
wearing apparel and ornamental work ; but, generally, the manufactures are at 
a low ebb. The principal city is Hyderabad. Aurungabad, once the capital 
of the Moghul empire, is a ruin : the owls and bats have taken undisturbed 
possession of the dilapidated palace of Aurungzebe. Oomraottee was once 
a city of importance and opulence. The chief part of the trade between the 
western ports and Central India passed through this town, which became a 
sort of entrepot for commercial goods, both foreign and domestic; but new 
roads have now been opened, and the place has fallen into comparative insig- 
nificance ; and generally, the towns and villages throughout the country have 
sunk, or are sinking, into decay, and wear a melancholy aspect of past pros- 
perity and present poverty. The climate is good, the* land is fertile and well 
watered; and if the country were blessed with a tolerable government, its 
inhabitants might become a happy and prosperous people. It is the intent of 
this paper to show why they are otherwise, and that the heavy responsibility 
of their increasing misery rests on the British Government in India. 

By an arrangement, consummated in 1798, entitled an enlarged subsidiary 
treaty between the British Government, on the one part, and his Highness the 
Nizam, on the other, it was agreed, that a large body of Company’s troops 
(I think, 6,000) should be quartered on our ally, within his territories, to be 
paid by him.* These troops, by the terms of the agreement, were to be ready 
at all times to execute any service of importance, “ such as the protection of 
his Highness, his heirs, &c. — the overawing and chastising rebels, &c.** In 
addition to this force, entirely British, a regular array, officered by English- 
men, who were appointed by the Governor-general, or his representative, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, was organized, in supersession of a body of disciplined 
troops, which had been previously embodied under French officers, and which 
were thought to be inimical to our interests at the court of our ally. It is 
necessary to recollect, that both the subsidiary force, and the Nizam’s regular 
army, are thus placed under the control of the Supreme Government in Cal- 
cutta ; because upon this connexion hinges the mischief I wish to expose. 

These troops constitute the sole effective force of the Nizam’s Government. 
There is a numerous rabble of Sebundy corps, which derive any influence they 
possess from their remote resemblance in dress to the regular sepoys. They 
wear red coats and cross-belts — the refuse of our army-stores — and carry 
muskets innocent of firelocks or bayonets ; and if they had these essential 
articles, they are seldom provided with ammunition ; in fact, for all purposes 
of warfare, this body of troops is quite ineffective. 

There are also considerable bodies of foreign mercenaries, who find employ- 
ment in the retinues of native noblemen at Hyderabad — Arabs, Afghans, 
Puttans, Beloochees, and Rohillas — the gathering together of the nations on 
the north-western frontier of India. These men are stalwart fellows enough, 
and, individually, are thought to be “ good men and true ” on any cut-throat 

• Thu part of the treaty wa* Bubeequently modifled. The Nizam consented to cede hii portion of 
fhecouptry wrested from Tippoo, for the purpose of paying the subsidiary force. This tract of country 
still continues under the Company’s control, and is calW the “ Ceded Districts.” When it came into 
our possession, it,was estimate at twenty iakhs per annum i it now yields eighty lakhs. The Company 
seldom^et in its bargains with native princes. 
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occfteion ; but their habits of independence indispose them to conform to the 
usages of military discipline^ and, except in defence of forts, their efforts are 
always desultory and ineffectual ; and whether these efforts would tend to 
the support or subversion of the native Government, would entirely depend 
tipon the politics of their immediate master, whose behests they are bound to 
obey, whether treasonable or loyal.* 

From this statement it will appear, that the strength of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment is based upon the military force supplied by the English Government ; 
that, surrounded as his Highness is by a factious and turbulent nobility, it 
could not sustain itself for a single day without this support ; and, therefore, 
that whatever evil is to be found in the native Government, is countenanced 
and enforced by the power which keeps it intact. 

Now, the non-intervention system, which I think so much to be deprecated, 
essentially is this : it prohibits all civil interference whatever with the internal 
administration of the country. The native Government is at liberty to plunder 
and oppress the people to its heart’s content ; and this may take place under 
the nose of the British’Resident; but that functionary is instructed carefully 
to shut his eyes to all that is going on. He is forbidden to inquire, he is not 
authorized to interfere; and the plausible reason for this baneful neutrality is, 
that we ought to respect the independence of our allies. So far, so good ; 
but if the safety of his Highness is jeopardized, that is to say, if his Govern- 
ment, by acts of unbearable oppression, gives rise to that state of wholesome 
re-action, to which political as well as bodily diseases are liable, then, being 
wilfully blind to the latent causes of discontent, we are to step in with our 
bayonets, and to put to death his unhappy subjects, whose miseries, probably, 
had driven them into rebellion. In the words of the treaty, the Company’s 
troops “ are to overawe and chastise rebels.” It is true, that it is provided, 
that the subsidiary force is not to be employed on trifling occasions, and that, 
heretofore, their active interference has seldom been required ; but the moral 
influence of their presence in the country is of continual operation. The 
ryots, without arms, disunited amongst themselves, without money, nearly 
without food, are certainly not able to cope with a formidable body of disci- 
plined troops ; and believing, as they naturally do, that his Highness, or rather 
his executive minister, in whom is vested all substantive power, has such 
means of coercion at his beck, they silently acquiesce in their miserable state, 
and bear while they can, or fly the country. If no rebellion takes place, it is 
because they know that rebellion would lead to certain destruction or increased 
tyranny. 

It is also true, or I believe it to be true, that neither the Company’s troops, 
nor the regular army of the Nizam, is to be employed on any active duty, 
except under the orders and upon the responsibility of the British Resident. 
But this clause, whether expressed or understood, must be a dead letter in 
practice, where the Resident is precluded from ascertaining the original cause 
of any collision. It is the last drop that makes the cup overflow, and it is the 
last, and perhaps some trivial aggression, that throws a people into rebellion 
against their government; but before a foreign nation can justly lend its aid to 
support an arbitrary government against its own subjects, it ought at least to 
secure the power of investigating all the predisposing causes which had led to 
a civil war. Under the present system, a true knowledge of the facts is not 
attainable. We will suppose, that the Nizam applies to the Resident for assis- 
tance, on the ground that a portion of his subjects, on an insignificant pretext, 
liad rebelled against his authority. It would be the Resident’s duty to investi- 
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gftte the isolated fact, aod if ho found it to be truly stated, to grant the 
required assistance; and diTert throats would be cut accordingly. The Resi- 
dent would be infringing on the non-intervention system to carry his inquisition 
farther; and to all intents, therefore, be might enter into the contest as 
happily ignorant of the true eource of the collision as if he had made no 
inquiry at all. 

It does not fall within the compass of a letter to detail many instances of the 
evil-working of this part of the system, nor would it be easy to authenticate 
facts which are purposely mystified to the public eye ; but, to exemplify the 
danger of an ignorant interference on our part, with our troops, I will relate 
some very notorious circumstances that occurred last year. 

The Rohillas are a class of foreign mercenaries, who leave their country, at 
the foot of the Himalayas, in small parties, to seek service in more southern 
states. Between four and five thousand of these men had found their way 
into the Nizam’s country, where they had been received and entertained. The 
several parties, on enlistment, had paid unto Government a large sum of 
money (according to their numbers and pretensions), &s the fee of admission, 
on an understanding that they should be retained in the service, on their good 
behaviour, for life. It happened that a collision took place in the streets of 
Hyderabad between a few of these people and some Arab soldiers. It is 
impossible to determine which party was in error. They were mutually jealous 
of each other, and probably the blame might be equally divided between them ; 
but bad blood having been engendered, and the peace of the city disturbed, it 
became necessary to separate the belligerents ; and the Rohillas, as the least 
numerous body, were sentenced to summary punishment, dismissal, and 
banishment ; which decree was made to apply, not only to those who had 
been concerned in the affray, but to all others of the tribe throughout the 
country. The Rohillas did not murmur at this decision ; they admitted that 
the Government had a right to discharge its own servants ; but they demanded, 
and with reason, that the fees which, with great difficulty, they had paid into 
Government, on certain unfulfilled conditions, should be restored to them, 
wholly, or in such proportion as, with the pay they had intermediately 
received, should leave them a fair remuneration for the time they had been 
employed ; and, being a stiff-necked generation, and very tenacious of their 
pecuniary claims, they furthermore intimated their determination not to 
** budge an inch” until this demand had been conceded. Hereupon, the 
Minister called upon the Resident to assist him with troops to enforce the 
expulsion of the Rohillas, stating, that they had contumaciously refused to 
receive their arrears of wages, or to obey his notice to quit ; and on this ex- 
parte statement, assistance was granted. The troops, both Company’s and 
Nizam’s, were placed in requisition; and if the Rohillas had not submitted, for 
the moment, a massacre must have ensued, which would have implicated our 
national character most seriously. The event proved, that either the Resident 
had been deceived by the Minister’s misreprentations, or that, with his eyes 
open, he had endeavoured to enforce an act intrinsically unjust ; for, after five 
months’ negociation, during which time 1,500 armed Rohillas, in a state of 
exasperation, were permitted to lurk around the walls of the city, and to 
infest the open bazars, keeping all peaceably disposed persons in bodily fear ; 
after innumerable vain attempts to frighten the Rohillas “ out of their pro- 
priety ” by warlike demonstrations — after we had endured from them the 
insult of an unprovoked attack upon a detachment commanded by Europeans 
—and after, in short, the Resident had become a bye-word and a proverb 
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throughout the country for vacillation and tiuMdity, peace wai concluded with 
them on their own terms. This was the result of the controversy with the 
city Rohillas, who, in some sort, had offended ; but, in the mean time, the 
grossest injustice had been perpetrated towards their countrymen, who had 
been employed in districts remote from the* capital, and against whom no 
offence was even alleged. When their discharge had been determined upon 
by the Minister, the Resident had issued instructions to the several divisional 
commandants, to furnish the native authorities with troops, to preserve the 
peace of the country, and to enforce the removal of the Rohillas if they 
resisted. The officers commanding detachments employed on this duty were 
directed to ascertain that the Rohillas received their arrears of wages. Other 
demands, of whatever nature, and particularly for the fees, which they had 
paid and claimed again, were treated by the native autliority, to whom the 
European officer was referred, as vexatious, and disregarded ; and thus these 
unhappy and unoffending men were ejected from their homes*, in some in* 
stances, at an hour’s notice; their property was sacrificed, and themselves 
hurried beyond the fr&ntier, without their wives or families, and turned 
adrift at a distance of three months’ journey from their native land, and fre- 
quently without the means of subsistence on the rood : this was done at the 
point of the bayonet ; and if they had resisted, which, in their despair, it is 
marvellous they did not, there would have ensued a great sacrifice of life in a 
most unrighteous cause. What happened then, is liable to happen whenever 
the troops are called out — there is so much chicanery in native policy, so much 
intrigue, and fraud, and oppression, with such an artful concealment and per- 
version of fact, that unless circumstances are known as they arise, and every 
occasion of collision traced to its ultimate source, it is impossible to guess at 
the real merits of the case ; and when the heavy responsibility of military inter- 
ference is considered, and that, both in reason and in law, the taking away 
life in an unjust quarrel, is cold-blooded murder, it surely behoves our Govern- 
ment to pause and reflect ere it sanctions any interference in such equivocal 
disputes. As a mere question of policy, and not of humanity, it is impera- 
tive upon us to work warily. It is difficult to estimate the injury that might 
result from a single instance of bad judgment, nor how widely the seeds of 
the subversion of our power might be spread by one act of oppression. The 
Rohillas are a warlike, enterprizing race ; their country adjoins the territory 
of the most opulent and powerful prince in India, Runjeet Singh ; and their 
road home lay through the independent Mahratta states of Scindiali, which are, 
and always have been, jealous of our encroachments. It is not to be doubted, 
that three thousand starving men, smarting under a sense of unprovoked ill- 
usage, would “ cry aloud and spare not.” The story of their wrongs, the 
injustice and oppression of the British Government, in the person of its repre- 
sentative, would be told with the energy of resentment, and received and 
propagated with the zeal of “ envy, hatred, and malice.” The natives of India 
dislike our persons, loathe our habits, abominate our religion, and writhe 
under our pride ; and, excepting tlie fear of the bayonet, there is but one sen- 
timent which keeps them in subjection — this is a reliance on our justice and 
good faith. Let us at least be careful not to rend asunder, by the hand of 
violence, this solitary bond of union. 

I come back to my argument. To test our anomalous position with the 
Nizam’s Government, I would ask a simple question. — Is that Government, 
as it is now constituted, worthy of the unlimited confidence we repose in it ? 
Would the Hon. Company consign any integral portion of their own territories 
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to the tender mercies of such a OoTemment, bear the responsibility of its acta^ 
and enforce its decrees, though ignorant of their nature ? The answer is to be 
found in the description I shall proceed to give of his Highness and his execu- 
tive ministers. 

The Nizam is a prince who Was born and bred in a zenanah. His time, from 
• his youth upwards, has been consumed in sensuality and sloth, and he has 
long sunk into a state of imbecility of body and mind. The minister de factor 
Chundoo Lai, has great talent, is indefatigable in business, and is friendly to 
the English, by whom he was elevated to his present position ; but he is 
rapacious, oppressive, and cruel, and his system of rule is that crooked line of 
policy, which no civilized Government ought to tolerate. Bribery and extor- 
tion are the leading features of his administration. Beneath this man, there is 
a host of subordinate agents, notoriously and universally corrupt. 

This description of his Highness and his executive ministers is not an exag- 
gerated picture, but the simple truth ; and 1 am satisfied that no man, who is 
at all acquainted with Hyderabad politics, would attempt to impugn it. The 
practical working of the machine is about equal to itd component parts. The 
country is divided into districts, each of which is placed under a Talookdar^ 
who contracts to pay into Government a certain revenue annually. This offi- 
cial purchases his appointment by the payment of a large fee, called nuzurana; 
besides which, it is necessary to propitiate the Minister and his servants down- 
wards by the offer of large presents, or bribes. These payments are a great 
evil at the outset. It seldom happens that a candidate for office has the means 
of defraying the preliminary demands, and in most cases he is obliged to resort 
to a money-lender, who thenceforward is associated with him in the profits to 
be derived from his situation ; whereby the people are subject to two tyrants, 
instead of one. The admission-fees are also a temptation to a needy and rapa- 
cious Government, to discharge a Talookdar for the sake of the presents which 
would be required of his successor ; while the actual incumbent, knowing that 
he has no security but the frail promise of a faithless Government, enters upon 
his office with a determination to reimburse himself, and to accumulate money 
as rapidly as possible ; “ he must make hay while the sun shines.” His first and 
only object, therefore, is to squeeze out of the unhappy ryots all they can 
spare. He plunders, extorts, and oppresses, until the talookah will yield no 
more. Then comes the day of retribution. The people desert, the land is not 
cultivated, the revenue falls short, and the Minister, arousing himself in vir- 
tuous indignation at this latter circumstance, summons the Talookdar to his 
presence, and casts his iniquities in his teeth. The object of this proceeding is 
perfectly understood. If the culprit have the wherewithal to purchase a par- 
don, and another talookah, he is tolerably secure of both ; but if he be found 
guilty of poverty, he receives the punishment of his misdeeds. The Talookdar 
robs the people, and the Minister squeezes the Talookdar, on a pretence of 
doing justice ; but the ryots in no case get any redress. 

The consequence of this system, which has now continued for many years, 
is, that the ryots are kept in a state of the most hopeless poverty. Simple 
though their habits be, they have not the means wherewith to clothe or feed 
themselves. They are nearly invariably debtors for the seed which they sow, 
for the bullocks wherewith they till, and for every mouthful of food which they 
put into their mouths. The money thus borrowed is not only lent at an usurious 
interest, but under conditions that place all they possess, including the ensuing 
crops, in the absolute power of the lender, to buy and to sell at his own price ; 
who, having thus an unlimited control over their whole substance, remits a 
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p8rt» or enforces his whole claim yearly, according to circumstances, learing^ 
the ryots nothing but a bare subsistence; contriving, at the same time, to 
retain an accumulating claim against them, so that they never esc8()e from a 
state of dependence. As I before said, the Talookdar and the money-lender 
are associated together, and divide the spoil, mie ryot, throughout the coun- 
try, is a mere bondsman to these two taskmasters. If one of this class by any 
miracle were to accumulate money, he would assuredly subject himself to 
injurious treatment until he gave it up. It follows from this system of misrule, 
that the ryots are kept in a state of abject poverty, and if the fact of their 
extreme misery is not better known, it is because the non-intervention rule 
proscribes investigation; because the population has sunk into a state of apathy 
which disheartens them from complaining, and because the power of British 
bayonets keeps in check the natural resistance to oppression, which would 
otherwise convulse this devoted country. 

As already observed, it is not possible to reduce within the limits of this 
paper nuaierous facts illustrative of the system, nor in any case would such 
facts be valuable unless they were fully authenticated. I shall presently refer to 
ofRcial papers, in which may be found in detail sufficient evidence of the state 
of misrule of the Nizam’s country; but 1 will here relate the history of the last 
ten years of the career of a Talookdar, to prove that the native Government, in 
the selection of its servants, is totally regardless of their individual character 
or disposition, in which alone the ryot has any security against injustice, in a 
country where there is no law but the law of might. The person I allude to is 
narhed Benee Singh. About ten years ago, be held extensive districts in the 
vicinity of Jalnah. At that time, European collectors were associated with 
the native officials, and a few months since I had an opportunity of reading 
the reports of Mr. C , a gentleman then and there employed in this capacity, 
who represents in the strongest language the miserable condition to which this 
mail’s venality, cruelty, and oppression had reduced the whole of the districts 
under his control. Benee Singh being wealthy, it was with difficulty that the 
Minister could be induced to remove him from the scene of his iniquities, nor 
was this ejected until the ruin of the talookah had nearly been consummated. 
He was then placed in charge of a certain portion of the police, where he is 
stated to have organized a band of thieves, in the capacity of policemen, who 
plundered the people they were paid to protect. His evil deeds in this 
department beginning to stink in men’s nostrils, the di.stricts of Tullegaon, &c, 
lying between Oomraottcc and the Wurdah, were consigned to his keeping. 
Of the misery and desolation which his unbridled tyranny and rapacity pro- 
duced in these provinces, I require no second-hand evidence; I traversed this 
tract of land, in various directions, in the middle of la.^t year, just after he 
had been summoned to Hyderabad to give an account of his stewardship, and 
I declare, from personal observation, that the whole of his districts, which 
were extensive and situated in the mo.st fertile part of the fertile valley of 
Berar, he had entirely ruined. I do not use this expression as a figure of 
speech; I wish it to be understood in its most extended and literal sense. 
There were hundred.s of villages and some towns nearly depopulated. The 
roads, which used to be frequented by an industrious population, were over- 
grown with grass, and in many places were impassable from the depredations of 
tigers. Jungle had usurped the place of recent cultivation, and had encroached 
to the walls of the villages. I do not think I have ever witnessed a more deplo- 
rable spectacle than the large town of Rcitpoore presented. A few years pre- 
viously, it was said to contain ten thousand inhabitants, and it might easily 
Asiat.Jonm. X.H. Vo l.‘2 T 2 N 
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contain tiiree times that number ; when I passed through, the population was 
reduced to two persorut one of whom, pour tuer le temp$t or to carry out the 
principle of oppression to the last, was said to indict a corporal punishment 
on the other every morning. These two persons lived in a square inclosure in 
the centre of this wilderness of empty houses. The remainder of the town was 
one extensive scene of desolation and decay. One village on the banks of the 
Wurdah had been destroyed by fire and sword. Benee Singh had a disputed 
demand upon the inhabitants, of some trifling amount; he sent his armed 
mercenaries to enforce the claim, and they attacked, plundered, and fired the 
village, and cut down several of the unresisting people, without the slightest 
provocation. The Desmookh sought protection in the European camp in 
Ellichpoor, where he remained for many months, and his case was fully 
represented to the Resident; but it would have been an infraction of the 
non-intervention system to interfere, and neither the man nor his people 
ever had redress. Wherever I went, I inquired of all sorts of people, to 
what the extreme misery and desertion of these provinces were to be attri- 
buted. The answer never varied; it was Benee Singh, the talookdar ; and 
though the immediate dependents of Benee Singh endeavoured to relieve their 
master from a portion of the blame, yet it was only to transfer it to his pre- 
decessor in office, Bissoonchund: so that, by the concurring testimony of two 
parties, opposite in sentiments and views, the imputation still rests at the 
door of the government servant. It is true that, when the cup of his iniquities 
was thought to be full, and when the revenue, the only test of misconduct 
recognized by a rapacious government, fell short, this second Verres was sbm- 
moned to Hyderabad, and cast into prison. But money, like charity, “ covers 
a multitude of sins;” in noplace does “Offence’s gilded hand” more fre- 
quently “ shove by Justice.” Benee Singh’s wealth purchased his liberty, and 
in a few months he was let loose upon a fresh set of districts (where he now 
continues), to commit tiie same atrocities as had ruined and depopulated those 
he had formerly governed. 

Here, then, we have an instance of a man, who had misbehaved wherever 
he was employed ; whose evil deeds had resulted in the destruction of whole 
provinces ; whose crimes had been represented by European functionaries, and 
had even reached the ears of Government, through the nearly-obstructed 
channel of popular complaint ; yet who still receives from the long-suffering 
Minister, the power to plunder, oppress, and murder hundreds and thousands 
of unhappy subjects. That the Minister is aware of the character of the man, 
it >8 idle to doubt. In no country is a system of espionage more complete ; 
information can be obtained, at any time, from an individual’s own domestics, 
and there is no transaction of importance that is not immediately transmitted 
through secret channels to the Minister, who thus acquires unlimited power 
over his dependents. But, in this particular instance, not only did the gentle- 
man, who effected his removal from the districts he first held, make known to 
Government thja enormities of . which he had been guilty, apd. produce 
“damning proofs;^’ but raore lately, so notorious was his tyranny in Tulle- 
gaon, &c., and the condition to which he had reduced those districts, that a 
gentleman of European extraction was sent there, contrary to usage, to re- 
assure the inhabitants that remained, and if possible to draw back those that 
had deserted. 

Now, though I have selected one Talookdar, as an example, the conse- 
quences of whose iniquitous conduct fell under my more immediate observa- 
tion, yet it must not be supposed that this man was much more criminal than 
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h)« fdlovr-officials. His conduct is just what might have been expected from 
an uneducated man, placed in a situation of unlimited power, and who was 
himself subject to the same despotic severity which he exercised on those 
beneath him. The remainder of Berar is under Nanikram, who is to his dis- 
tricts what Benee Singh was to Tullegaon, &c.^ and similar consequences are 
fast following on his misconduct, and in a short time the valley of Berar, 
though intended by a good Providence to be a garden of plenty, will become a 
howling wilderness. “God makes and man mars.” There is not a tract of 
land in India where the fruits of the earth spring up in more spontaneous 
luxuriance. 

I wish it to be understood, that I do not desire one word I write, or one 
fact I state, to be received as authentic. I am quite aware that neither the 
Court of Directors nor the local Government at Calcutta can act upon the 
dubious information of an anonymous writer. The object of this paper is 
merely to direct attention to a most important subject, which practically 
involves the comparative comfort or misery of many millions of people. If 
authentic evidence of thA state of the Nizam’s and other countries be required, 
it can easily be obtained. The Court of Directors have access to documents 
from whence the fullest information might be derived. Let them search the 
reports of the European collectors, who were formerly employed in the civil 
service in the Nizam’s country; let them examine the reports of those gentle- 
men who, subsequently to the abolition of this service, were retained in their 
several districts, to preserve the ryots against any infraction on the part of 
Government of the settlement of taxes, &c. (called kowls), which through 
their agency had been previously fixed, and who had thus an opportunity of 
witnessing the conduct of the talookdars, when not under the control of 
European supervision ; but, above all, let them read, mark, and learn the able 
reports of Sir C. Metcalfe, when he was resident at Hyderabad; a man whose 
ability, integrity, and opportunity of observation, render him unquestionably 
the best authority that could be obtained or required upon this or any other 
matter of Indian policy. 

It is stated (on authority, whether good or bad I hardly know), that, soon 
after the present Resident was appointed to Hyderabad, he was desired to 
report upon the state of the country, and to suggest an improved plan of 
administering its affairs; and that, in his reply, he recommended that no altera- 
tion should be made until the death of the incumbent Minister, Chundoo Lall. 
It would be ludicrous to draw any comparison between the personal abilities 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe and Colonel Stewart, whose opinions are thus placed 
at issue; but without impropriety, I may remark, that the deliberate convic- 
tion of Sir Charles was formed upon experience and actual observation, which 
advantages Col. Stewart could not have possessed at the time his opinion was 
called for. In his capacity of secretary to Government, Sir C. Metcalfe had had 
opportunities of ascertaining facts and drawing conclusions relative to the 
Nizam’s Government, previous to his appointment as Resident at this native 
Court ; and on hig arrival there, he did not sit down with his bands before him, 
as it is the bounden duty of Residents now to do, but he traversed the country, 
with the power to inquire into the vices of the Government, and to seek for 
and obtain a personal insight into the miseries of the people. In his time, 
also, was instituted the civil service (which was abolished, in pursuance of the 
non-intervention system); and he thus, through the medium of European 
functionaries, whose integrity was above suspicion, had sources of authentic 
and detailed information on the practical working o( the native administration, 
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which Colonel Stewart did never possess. In fact. Colonel Stewart had no 
ostensible means of communicating with the people but through the Minister 
or his dependents, and who, one and all, had an obvious interest in conceal- 
ing their own iniquities. If, therefore, Colonel Stewart ever did recommend, 
as is alleged, that any alteration should be postponed until the death of the 
Minister, his advice must be imputed to an ignorance of facts, which, while it 
exonerates his judgment from blame, does nevertheless diminish the value of 
an opinion that was formed upon such questionable data. 

Now I freely admit, that, bad as the Nizam’s Government may be in consti- 
tution and practice, yet that it would not concern the English Government 
unless it were directly or virtually injplicated in the acts of the native court. 
But this, 1 contend, it is, by the military assistance which is granted to the 
Nizam, without which assistance his Government could not uphold itself for 
one hour; and it is still further implicated by the opinion universally held 
throughout India, that his Highness’s councils are guided by the British Resi- 
dent, and that the Minister, Chundoo Lall, who was the nominee, is still the 
tool, of the English Government ; and who can deny the truth of this opi- 
nion ? Assuming, then, that ourjrelations with his Highness are so dovetailed, 
that we are in .some measure, if not wholly, responsible for the evils which are 
in daily course of infliction, let us consider what remedy might be applied to 
ameliorate the condition of his people. 

The Company (iwes one duty to his Highness, whose predecessors proved 
themselves faithful and useful allies in time of need. The coalition, which 
destroyed the formidable power of Hyder Alice and his son, established British 
supremacy in India ; and such services unquestionably deserve a grateful con- 
sideration. But it owes also a duty to the two millions of people, whose com- 
fort depends upon a right administration ; and there is one more duty, which 
it owes to itself. 

As regards the real and permanent interests of the Nizam, I do not exactly 
perceive that a decreasing revenue, an impoverished and discontented people, 
and a desolated country, can any way contribute to his personal happiness or 
public advantage ; and as regards the people, 1 dare say they would not be 
disposed to deprecate any interference, which would relieve them from the 
oppression of rapacious taskmasters. I am satisfied, therefore, that we might 
alter our line of policy without a shadow of opposition from either the sove- 
reign or his people. The Minister and his crew of tyrannical overseers might 
lament over their lost power of working evil, but I hardly think they would 
deserve much sympathy. 

And as relates to the duly which the English Government owes to itself and 
its own character, if, as is universally admitted, our reign in India depends upon 
opinion, it is surely material that this opinion should not be shaken. It is 
material that a large country, situated in the vicinity of other independent 
states, and in the heart of our own po3se.S8ions, should not be driven into 
desperation, or be gradually destroyed in silent misery, by and through its 
connexion with the English Government; for 1 repeat, that the manifold evils 
of the native government could not be perpetrated, nor would be attempted, 
but for the assured support of our arms, and the confldence they inspire. 

Let us consider, then, in what way the English Government would best 
fulfil the duty which it owes to itself and its allies. There appear to be three 
modes; one of which might be advantageously adopted. If the British 
Government conceive that an interference with the civil administration of the 
Nizam’s aflairs implies a breach of faith, and would rob him of that degree of 
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independence to which he is entitled by hereditary claim, and his faithful adhe- 
rence to us ill times of difficulty, why, then, let us withdraw our military 
force, and leave the sovereign to rule over his own people — we have no right 
to sacrifice a whole nation to fulfil our bond with an individual. The utmost 
extent of aid to which he is entitled, is security against foreign aggression* 
To extend it beyond this, on any pretence, is contrary to the most obvious 
principles of justice and international law. Would not such an unwarrantable 
obtrusion of troops be scouted in Europe ? and are the rights of the people of 
Asia less sacred ? The welfare of two millions of people, under the present 
system, is entirely 'dependent on an irresponsible power. The English, who 
supply an overwhelming force, deny their moral responsibility, because they 
ostentatiously disclaim all knowledge of the internal administration, and wil- 
fully tie up their own hands from all interference; while the Nizam and his 
ministers, who are freed by education, and habits of despotism and cruelty, 
imbibed with their niothers* milk, from all feeling on the subject, are not phy- 
sically responsible to the effects of the resentment their deeds might excite, 
because they rest upon ihe invincible support, of our disciplined troops. In 
such an anomalous position is this country pli^ed. 

It is a plain proposition, that, in common justice and humanity, we ought 
to withdraw our army, or take into our hands the whole or a certain portion 
of the executive power. 

I know that there are strong political objections to our relinquishing the 
hold we have upon the Nizam’s country It would be receding from the posi- 
tion we have gained, to which circumstances have pushed us, and in advance 
of which we must inevitably go, to secure ourselves. We cannot now recede. 
The whole Peninsula must, sooner or later, fall into our hands. The with- 
drawal of our troops would be the signal of intrigue amongst the present inde- 
pendent states (for if we withdraw from one, we must withdraw from all), and 
a combination against the English would be the result. Besides, it would not 
be quite fair to his Highness, Depending upon these troops, he has reduced 
his own force, which, as before described, is quite ineffective for active ser- 
vice } and he would, therefore, be unprepared to support his legitimate autho- 
rity against the usurpations of his factious nobility. Nor, great as the evils of 
the native government are, do I think we .should be ju^tified in assuming the 
whole power. This would be a direct and positive usurpation. We have no 
right to do evil that good may come of it. Besides, it would alarm other 
independent princes, and drive them into opposition. But there is a middle 
plan, which was suggested and carried into effect by the most enlightened ser- 
vant of the Company, Sir C. Metcalfe; which that able man declared to be 
the only remedy for the deeply-rooted evils which infected every branch of 
this corrupt government ; and even this plan, he did not hope would effect a 
radical cure, but he thought it would protract the ruin which he foresaw was 
gathering as a cloud over this unhappy country. This was the appointment 
of a European collector in each district, in conjunction with the native Talook- 
dar, to advise, assist, and control him. 

I consider that this measure was wise, considerate, and just ; and though, 
in the new formation of a civil service, it might be advisable to give the Euro- 
pean a more extended power, as it was found that the beneficial influence of 
the collectors’ interposition was frequently counteracted by the pernicious 
efforts of their native coadjutors, yet even in its old form, the result proved of 
eminent advantage to the country — and the people still look back to that time 
with many heartfelt wishes for its return. 
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And if any doubt could exist upon the comparative advantage of European 
and native superintendence, it might be set at rest by an experiment, which, 
at the same time, proves how much might be done to improve the country, by 
an equitable system of rule. The districts in the vicinity of Warrungul had 
been reduced by famine and extortion to the most miserable condition. The 
tanks were broken up, the villages deserted, the land uncultivated, and the 
remnant of people impoverished and heart-broken. Mr. D., a gentleman for- 
merly in the house of Messrs. P. and Co., contracted for the revenues of these 
districts, and, contrary to usage, the Minister consented to instal him as 
Talookdar. I speak from report, for I have never visited' his districts before 
nor since his appointment, but I believe on investigation it will be found, that, 
at the present moment, there is no district in the Nizam’s country so popu- 
lous, or prosperous, or well cultivated, as those which are superintended by 
Mr. D. ; and I was credibly informed that more people are flocking into them 
than can well be disposed of. The fact is very easily ascertained, and I hope 
that, if any inquiry should be instituted, it will not be overlooked. It is cer- 
tainly true, that Mr. D. is peculiarly well fitted , for *his occupation, having 
great natural abilities, high principle, mild temper (at least, so he is described, 
for I have little personal knowledge of him), and a perfect knowledge of the 
character and language of the people ; but in an equal or inferior degree, an 
European will always maintain an ascendancy when contrasted with a native 
functionary. 

I earnestly recommend this subject, in all its bearings, to the serious consi- 
deration of the Court of Directors. It is a momentous question, involving 
the comfort or the misery of many millions of people ; for though I have 
alluded more particularly to the Nizam’s country, yet it is known to the Court, 
that there are numerous other states suflering from the same cause. Mysore, 
from the continuance of this hateful, cold-blooded policy, was reduced to the 
brink of ruin, from which it was only rescued by the appointment of a com- 
mission, in supersession of the Rajah’s authority, agreeably to a clause in the 
original treaty, when the existing dynasty was restored, at the overthrow and 
death of Tippoo Saib. Oude is rapidly falling into decoy, and, I believe, the 
necessity of deposing its king, and assuming the government, is contem- 
plated. Nagpoor is suffering, though in a less degree, because our interfe- 
rence is less direct; and the Mahratta states of Scindiah are fast deteriorating. 
With the full knowledge of these melancholy consequences, the Company, on 
a mistaken sense of honour and good faith to the princes their allies, or in 
pursuance of a selfish policy, still persists in maintaining their hurtful position 
with one and all these stales.* Our power, which might be a blessing to 
India, is turned into a curse ; and still the never-ceasing themes of Anglo- 
Indian despatches are, the equity, the forbearance, the strict sense of honour 
and integrity, which characterize all their measures. In detail, it is certainly 
true, that the Company’s government is mild, beneficent, and, to a certain 
extent, just; yet the history of the rise and progress of our power in India, 
discloses a scene of political turpitude that has no parallel in the history of the 
world. But, of all our acts, I think the system pursued towards the miscalled 
independent states, at the present time, is the most deliberately profligate, 
and most certainly destructive. In times of war and of danger, the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation palliates, if it does not justify, acts of violence; but 
to pursue a course of positive and obvious evil, in a time of profound peace, 
admits of no extenuation ; and, if persisted in, will weaken the power, while 
it indelibly stains the name, of the British in India. 

* Mysore excepted ; the government of that country is placed in cumntlsslon. 
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SETTLEMENT OF NEW ZEALAND.* 

This little volume sets forth clearly, and in few words, the details of a great 
enterprize undertaken by a body of men whose names alonef form a consi- 
derable guarantee for the sincerity and ability .with which it will be set about. 
The object proposed is to settle New Zealand, and to civilize and evangelize 
the New Zealanders. The means by which these important objects are to 
be accomplished are various. The first is, the founding of this association 
of gentlemen, who will apply to Parliament for power to treat with the 
natives for a cession of part of their lands. Upon these lands settlements 
will be established, calculated to offer to the New Zealanders every induce- 
ment to become a civilized people, in alliance with us, and to provide them 
with instruction religious and general, together with protection and example, 
that may hasten the time of such union. 

The volume contains the history of New Zealand, and a view of the 
character of the native^, their progress in civilization under the care of Eng- 
lish missionaries, their productions, and the prospects which the Associa- 
tion expects to fulfil, with many of the measures by which the fulfilment of 
those objects is to be ensured. The bill, which the founders propose to 
bring before Parliament, will, of course, contain the details of the fuither 
measures, which the public will expect to have guaranteed. 

The history of colonization, as far as the natives of the countries colo- 
nized are concerned, is unhappily too familiar to us all, to permit, for 
a moment, the thought of a new colonizing scheme, that does not come 
with reasonable guards against the recurrence of such atrocities as have 
been developed in the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, and which 
raise feelings of grief and indignation in every Christian breast. 

This Association are fully aware of those evils, and they are set forth in 
this volume in glowing colours. Nowhere are they more strongly expe- 
rienced than at this moment in the part of New Zealand, given up by us 
as a prey to runaway sailors and convicts. But how much better things 
the New Zealanders deserve, is shewn by an account of what the missiona- 
ries have accomplished among them. It is satisfactory also to know, 
that in New Zealand not a few British merchants are settled whose con- 
duct does honour to our national character. 

The motto to this book is happily chosen, and of itself implies all which 


we hope the Association may promote. 

“ It is not to be doubted, that this country has been invested with wealth 
and power, with arts and knowledge, with the sway of distant lands, and the 
mastery of the restless waters, for some great and important purpose in the 
government of the world. Can we suppose otherwise, than that it is our 
office to carry civilization and humanity, peace and good government, and 
above all, the knowledge of the true God, to the uttermost ends of the earth 


WheweWt Sermon before the Trinity Board. 

* The British Colonization of New Zealand ; being an Account of the Principles, Objects, and Plans 
of the New Ze^d Association ; together with Particulars concerning the Position, Extent, Soil and 
Climate, Natutnl Productions, and Native Inhabitants of New Zealand, with Charts and Illustrations. 
Published for' the New Zealand Association. Parker » London, 1M7. v „ , , u n- u, 
t Committee;— the Hon. Francis Banng. M.P. Cha»rman; Kiaht Hon. the Earl of Durham, Right 
Hon, Lord Petre, Hon. W. B. Baring, M.P., Waiter F. Campbell. Esq. M.P., Robert Fer^ton. E^. 
M.P., the Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., Benjamin Hawes. Eso. M.P., Philip Howard, W M.P., 
William Hutt, Esq., Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. M.P., Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. N.P., C. E^darby, 
Esq., Sir George ^dalr, Bart., M.P., Capt. Sit W. Syraonds, R.N., Henry George Ward, Esq., 
M.P., W. Wolryche Whitmore, Esq, 
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ESTIMATE OF LIFE IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Bengal Governnient, has prepared the 
following corrected estimate of the risk of life amongst the civil servants on 
that establishment. He observes in explanation : “ The number of individuals 
of the class whose names are registered, and who have given to our table a 
first year of life, is now very ntfarly one thousand, and the average of the first 
five years is consequently framed on a total of 4,5^5 lives. To the end of the 
twentieth year, the number of annual lives no>^ exceeds three hundred, and 
the five years* averages are upon numbers exceeding two thousand; the yearly 
numbers diminish to one hundred at the end of the thirtieth year, only afford- 
ing for the five years’ average of that period of life as many as 660 lives. For 
the succeeding five years, the average is reduced to actual casualties upon 29B 
lives, and after that the numbers are too small to afford any data that can be 
relied upon.” 


Amendh) Tabi.k for showing the Risks of Life in the Bengal Civil Service, founded on 
the actual Casualties upon the nominations made to that Service from 1790 to 1836, 
the first year being computed from the Ist January, after the year of nomination. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE WAR WITH MYSORE. 

Or the ninny “ moving accidents by flood and field,’* to which those who 
embark in naval or military adventure are liablS, few can be more interesting 
than c.ipture by, and escape from, some barbarian enemy. The total subjuga- 
tion of the My^orc country, and the entire demolition of the power raised by 
Hyder Ali and his less fortunate son, in giving peace to a large portion of 
India, brought with it many other blessings, not the least of which may be 
reckoned the amelioration of the Mohamedan character, and the lessons of 
humanity which it has received from the Christian rulers of the Idnd. 

It is not necessary to detail the shocking cruelties practised by the victors 
over the conquered, during no very remote period of native warfare, to prove 
the advantages which British India has obtained from the change in its govern- 
ment; but we may derive a melancholy pleasure from the perusal of the suffer- 
ings of those, who, after even hope itself seemed dead, succeeded in eflecting 
their escape from captivity. During several years subsequently to the fall of 
Seringapatam, every circumstance connected with an event of such importance 
to our empire in the East, excited interest and attention; but later occurrences 
have in a great degree obliterated the impression made upon the public mind, 
and the few records which are left of the fate of private individuals, who bled 
and suffered in the contest, are in danger of falling into total oblivion. The 
endeavour, therefore, to revive in the minds of those who take delight in 
tracing the events which have led to the establishment of our empire in the 
East, the memory of the brave men who endured the severest hardships iu the 
service of their country, cannot be otherwise than acceptable to the reader. 

The successes which, in the course of a protracted, and, on the part of the 
enemy, a sanguinary war, were obtained by IJyder Ali and Tippoo Sail), threw 
many European prisoners into their hands. The treatment which these unfor- 
tunate persons experienced was in general of the most inhuman nature, and 
tended, as a matter of course, to render the perpetrators not only odious in 
the eyes of the Christian world, but to exhibit them as savages of the most 
barbarous description. The high chivalric spirit which, in less enlightened 
ages in Europe, led one brave man to admire a similar quality in hi.s assailant, 
seems to have been little known or understood amongst Asiatic nations. The 
famous Saladin, it is true, showed himself not inferior to the most courteous 
paladins of the Crusades, and iu the history of the Rajpoots we find many 
instances of similar noblenes.s of mind; but the great mass of Orientals have 
neither expected generous treatment for thcm.selves, when they have fallen 
into the hands of an enemy, nor deemed it necessary to forego the gratification 
of the worst feelings of hatred and revenge, when they have possessed the des- 
tructive power. 

Both Hyder Ali and Tippoo had the greatest reason to apprehend their own 
ruin from the ascendancy which the Briti.sh were daily gaining in India; the 
enmity which at that time subsisted between France and England occasioning the 
former power to employ its utmost influence in raising alarm, and exasperating 
anger, in the breasts of their native allies, against a nation which hud success- 
fully struggled with it for the possession of one of the finest countries in the 
world. But while the Mysore princes exhibited many of the worst vices of 
barbarian despots, and seemed alike incapable of appreciating true valour, or 
of desiring to show an example of forbearance towards those who had, by the 
fortune of war, fallen into their power, ignorance of their motives for many 
//67«/.,/owr.N.S.VoL.24. N 0.96. 2 () 
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apparently indefensible actions has caused their names to be handed dOM^n to 
posterity in blacker colours than they really merited. Those helpless prisoners, 
supposed to have been butchered in cold blood by a monster delighting only in 
deeds of cruelty, it has since appeared, were detected in an attempt to cause 
an insurrection which, if successful, might have endangered the state. The 
gentlemen concerned in this hazardous and most imprudent undertaking, paid 
a dreadful forfeit for their rashness; but though their fate excited serious 
apprehensions in the breasts of all the other captives, it docs not appear that 
any per.sons not suspected of a participation in the plot were subjected to the 
same doom. Great allowances should be made for the acts of men who might 
very justly dread the danger resulting from the talent and enterprize employed 
against them by enemies distinguished for their successes, who, even in the 
depths of a prison, were actively engaged in concerting a scheme which would 
have put them in possession of the fortress in which they were confined. 

Hyder Ali, having from experience learned to appreciate the value of Euro- 
pean discipline, was desirous to introduce it into his own service, and there- 
fore formed two battalions of young native recruits, which he placed under 
the superintendence of a renegade, who, having deserted froin the British 
camp, embraced the Mohamedan religion, and devoted himself to the duty 
entrusted to him. This man, requiring assistance, recommended that fifteen 
youths, who served as privates in Colonel Baillie’s detachment, and who had 
been taken with him, should be selected from the European prisoners, and 
compelled to join the ranks of the faithful. It appears that, whatever com- 
pulsion may have been used to procure obedience, the followers of the Pro- 
phet fancy that every one, who becomes outwardly the disciple of the founder 
of their religion, must necessarily prove an obedient servant. In consequence 
of this very erroneous idea, the young men, who had been obliged to submit to 
a change of masters, were permitted a very dangerous degree of liberty. 
Having made themselves well acquainted with all the defences of the capital, 
and with the number and efficiency of the forces it contained, they found 
opportunities for the communication of their discoveries to the officers im- 
prisoned, and the hope thus unexpectedly held out, induced men chafing under 
the weight of their chains, to make a desperate effort for a glorious freedom. 
The battalions which the Europeans were employed to drill were compo.sed of 
Hindus, who, so far from cherishing any affection for Ilyder, entertained an 
aversion to the .service of a man who had forced them away from their native 
homes at a considerable distance in the Carnatic These people, therefore, 
were quite ready to co-operate in any design proposed by their officers, to 
whom, with the usual feeling of sipahis, they had become strongly attached. 
They had profited by the system pursued in their discipline, and were consi- 
dered efficient, and equal to the duty wh’ch would devolve upon them. The 
plot, however, was discovered by some want of caution on the part of a per.son 
entrusted with a letter, which contained the signatures of all the British officers 
concerned, with the exception of that of General Matthews, This important 
document fell into the hands of a man, who carried it to the renegade before- 
mentioned, and he immediately, it is said, reported the w'hole to the governor. 
The individual upon whose authority this narrative rests, was a very intelli- 
gent person of the name of Whiteway, captured when a mere boy, and being 
made to exchange his situation ns prisoner of war for that of a slave, after- 
wards effected his escape, and in adding his testimony to the account given of 
the sufferings of those who were compelled to make an outward profession of 
the Mohamedan religion, published by a companion in affliction, he has 
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contributed some curious, and apparently reasonable, elucidations respecting 
the conduct pursued by the sovereign of Mysore He assures us, that those 
who suppose, that either Tippoo or his father imagined that if they could 
massacre General Matthews, Colonel Baillie, and others, the British power 
would be unable to supply their places with officers of equal skill and bravery, 
form a very erroneous opinion of princes who were not more distinguished for 
their valour than for their talents. He appears to consider it very probable that, 
but for this discovery, the plot would have succeeded, so far as the surprise 
and capture of the fortress were concerned, but doubts the possibility of so 
small a force being able to retain possession against the whole strength of 
Hyder’s army, which would have been brought to the assault. Sir Eyre Cootc 
was not at the time in a condition to afford relief, and the French having a 
powerful navy on the coast, the case seemed fdtogether to be hopeless. Under 
all these circumstances, he is of opinion, that although fatal to many of the 
individuals concerned, the discovery of this design was rather a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since immense multitudes would have been involved in the danger 
10 which Hyder’s resentment would have subjected the whole of the insur- 
gents. It is not easy to form ajudgment of the motives upon which the wretched 
man acted who revealed the secret which came to his knowledge. He had been 
an ensign in the King’s service, the 19th regiment, and afterwards a serjeant in 
the Bengal artillery, from which he had deserted, voluntarily joining the ranks 
of the enemy. Notwithstanding his conduct upon the present occasion, which 
was [lossibly influenced by a conviction that the plan, if carried into execution, 
would bring ruin upon all who were concerned in it, he performed many acts 
of kindness to his countrymen during their captivity, corrc.sponding with 
officers in the different prisons, and affording them all the consolation in his 
power. In consequence of the services which he had rendered, many were 
desirous to evince their gratitude by procuring his pardon from the British 
Government; but the sense of his delinquencies pressed too strongly to per- 
mit him to accept the offer. In one of his letters, he says: “ I sincerely thank 
you for your favour, and promise of protection hereafter. I never intend to 
avail myself of it, as the title of ‘ deserter’ is one almost insupportable to any 
one tinctured with the smallest atom of spirit. From the most robust, as well 
as healthy, constitution, I am totally changed into a habit that daily tells me 
my stay shall not be long.”* In all probability, he was well aware that he had 
not merely the act of de.sertion to amswer for, and that although in some in- 
stances he had conferred favours upon those who were so unfortunate as to fall 
into a barbarous enemy’s hands, in others he had incurred the hatred of his 
countrymen, and more especially of those who believed that he had been 
instrumental in their compulsory acquiescence with the forms of Islamism. 

To those who, if not obliged formally to abjure the Christian religion, w'ere 
constrained to observe the Mohamedan rites, the circumstance of being ren- 
dered slaves to the Sultan seemed, and undoubtedly was, an additional hard- 
ship ; but, however mistaken, the act was kindly meant. Considering the 
making of proselytes, no matter in what manner, to be an imperative duty 
imposed by the founder of their relig'on, who promulgated his doctrines by 
fire and sword, Hyder and his son, both distinguished for their fanatical spirit, 
deemed that they were performing a meritorious action by forcing their youth- 
ful prisoners into the service of the Prophet. It was erroneously supposed 
that these juvenile converts would soon become reconciled to their new situa- 
tion; but though their years might be few, boys, who had been taken prisoners 
* Memoirs of the War in Asia, by an Officer of Colonel Uaillie’s detachment. London, 1789. 
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with arms in their bands, were usually of too determined a spirit to eubmit 
tamely to the will of a tyrant, whom they hated even more than they feared. 
Those who experienced the greatest degree of kindness never could bring 
themselves to regard their condition without horror, us the following affecting 
account from an eye-witness wilt sufficiently testify. “ The head darroga of the 
slaves is attended by nine of the Eiiropean'slave-boys, each of them having a 
silver pearl in his right ear, this being a badge of slavery amongst the Moha- 
niedans. The head darroga appeared this evening on the terrace of Tippoo 
Saib*s house, which has a flat roof, with one turret at each corner, attended by 
five of the European slave-boys. On his perceiving us in the yartl of our 
|)rison, he immediately called the unfortunate victims to the edge of the house, 
mid particularly pointed us out to them. They were so very much affected, 
that they hurst into tears and retired. The darroga again brought them, and 
spoke to them in a very serious manner : we were not near enough to hear the 
conversation. It was the horror that these boys felt at the thought of being 
for ever shut out from the society of their countrymen, and the hope of return- 
ing to their country, that wrung their tender souls with anguish. The pain 
they fell was merely of a social kind, for, as far as we could judge from 
appearances, or from concurring reports, they were not subjected to any 
species of toil or drudgery, or to ill usage of any sort. They were, on the 
contrary, well clothed and fed, and supplied with every accommodation that 
was either necessary or convenient. They were sent to school to he instructed 
in the Persian language, in arithmetic, and algebra; and in general they were 
trained up in the knowledge and accomplishmciu.s of the country, being in- 
tended for the household of the Sultan, and to he about his person. The 
officers, to whose care they were entrusted by the monarch, had orders to treat 
them kindly, and to tell them that, being weaned from their attachment to the 
countries beyond the great ocean, and initiated in the religion of the holy 
Prophet, they would become the sons of the Sultan, who would not fail to 
cherish, to bestow his confidence, and promote them in his service, according 
to their merit. Nor were these fair promise.s and expressions of kindness on 
the part of the Sultan altogether insincere or affected. In India, where the 
human character possesses great sensibility of temper, idea.s of adoption are 
quite familiar among the people ; and the young ones that are adopted, depen- 
dent on the bounty and obedient to the nod of the adopting parents, are 
embraced with all that affection which is usually shown to real children. It 
was in this spirit that Nebucluadnezzar, king of Babylon, having reduced Judaea, 
and carried the people captive into his own dominions, “ spoke unto Aspenaz, 
the master of his eunuchs, that he should bring certain of the children of 
Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of the prince’s, children in whom was 
no blemish, but well-favoured, and skilful in ail wisdom, and cunning in 
knowledge, and understanding science, and such as had ability in them, to 
stand in the king’s palace, and whom they might teach the learning and the 
tongue of the Chaldeans. And the king appointed them a daily provision of the 
king’s meat, and of the wine which he drank ; so nourishing them, three years, 
that at the end thereof they might stand before the king. Among these were 
of the children of Judah, Daniel, llananiah, Mishael, and Azariah; unto 
whom the prince of the eunuchs gave names : for he gave unto Daniel the 
name of Belteshazzar ; and to Hananiah, of Shadrach ; and to Mishael, of 
Meshech ; and to Azariah, of Abednego.”# As a resemblance may thus be 
uaced between the situation of the .sons of Judah, under Nebuchadnezzar, 

* Daniel, i. 3-7. 
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and those of Great Britain under the Indian monarch, so also we discern an 
affinity between the feelings and emotions to which those unfortunate situa- 
tions gave birth. The tears and other signs of melancholy, which were mani- 
fested to our view by the European slave-boys in the midst of ea^e and plenty, 
in the palace of a king, recalled to our thoughts how natural it was for the 
Jews of old “ To hang their harps on the willows, to sit down by the rivers 
of Babylon, and to weep when they remembered Zion.” 

The unfortunate persons thus compelled to enter a foreign service, and to 
embrace a religion which they detested, sustained their afflictions with diffe- 
rent degrees of fortitude, according to their disposition and character. Some 
sunk at once under the weight of their miseries, while others, after bearing up 
for a considerable period against the hardships of their lot, would fall into 
despair upon some sudden circumstance, which too forcibly impressed them 
with the horrors of their fate. Lieut. Spediman cut his throat between the 
Mysore gates; this catastrophe was occasioned by the receipt of a letter from 
his brother, who had been so fortunate as to obtain the appointment of town- 
major at Madras. The*contrast between their respective situations produced 
an agony of mind which ended in self-destruction ; and many were those who 
thus became victims to paroxysms of grief, brought on by keen reflections, 
which incidents of a very slight nature would frequently produce. Those 
European slave-boys, who were seen by the pri.soners of war in the palace of 
the king, were probably selected in consequence of their possessing some 
peculiar advantages either of mind or person ; for others, who had been com- 
pelled to submit to the Mohamedan rite, were neither so well lodged, clothed, 
or fed. Many experienced very capricious treatment, being occasionally left 
without pay or allowances, or placed upon half-rations, without any alleged 
cause; and some in consequence died of actual starvation. The account given 
by one of the few, who successfully combated with the various trying circum- 
stances which marked his captivity, shows the seventy of the hardships which 
the greater portion were compelled to endure. When a boy of fourteen, he 
had entered as a sailor on board a King’s ship, and was captured by the 
French fleet ofl' Madras. Being landed with five hundred others at Cuddalore, 
they were unaccountably given up by the French Admiral to Hyder Ali, and 
probably, in consequence of the disastrous state to which the British authori- 
ties in India were reduced at this particular juncture, were not demanded, 
cither at the period of this transfer, or at a .suh.secjucnt time, when peace was 
concluded between the hostile powers. From Cuddalore, the captives were 
marched to Bangalore, under circumstances of peculiar suffering ; many were 
destitute of shoes, and ill-clad in every other respect. Often, after a long 
and wearisome day’s journey, they were kept for many hours, on the halting- 
ground selected for the night, without food ; this latter circumstance being 
more the consequence of very defective regulations, than of premeditated 
cruelty. Accustomed from their infancy to lie down any where, natives of the 
lower classes require nothing but a piece of cotton cloth between them and 
the bare earth, on which, wrapped up from head to foot in the slightest cover- 
ing, they will sleep as soundly as if they had been provided with the most 
luxurious accommodation. It was otherwise with Europeans, however 
hardily nurtured ; and a soil impregnated with saltpetre occasioned dreadful 
sufferings, and even death to many, who were exposed to its noxious influence. 

The terror which European strangers entertain with respect to snake.s and 
tigers, which are always associated in the imagination of novices with an 
Indian jungle, added very considerably to the sufferings of those who fancied 
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thetnielvea at every alarm to be upon the point of being devoured by wild 
beasts. Europeans soon get over this dread, but the new comer is apt to fancy 
that some savage animal is lurking in every bush. At one time, the detach- 
ment heard a strange noise, which they attributed to a rattle-snake, their 
acquaintance with natural history not being sufficient to inform them that this 
species of venomous reptile is an inhabitant of the New World only, and 
cannot be found in India. The narrator observes that, if the sound really 
proceeded from a rattle-snake, it must have been of an enormous size, or it 
could not have produced so loud a noise. At another time, being bivouacked 
under a grove of trees, handcuffed together in pairs, a terrible hubbub occurred, 
which may be best described in the narrator’s own words. “Two of our men, 
about one o’clock in the morning, were preparing their rice and coffee, in order 
to be ready for the morning’s march, when, taking their cudgeree-pot off the 
fire, it broke, and scalded one of them, who gave a terrible roar, which was 
mistaken for a tiger’s by those near him, who were not half awake. This 
induced them to bawl out ‘A tiger! a tiger I’ which was quickly communi- 
cated to the whole, as they were .successively roused from their sleep. Our 
officers, being near us, took the alarm also; and such a scene of confusion 
ensued, as would require an abler pen than mine to describe. All were intent 
on personal safety, but all were not of one mind ; hence one dragged this way 
and another that, until twenty or thirty pairs came in contact ; numbers fell 
on either side, while some endeavoured to haul their weaker partners up into 
trees. The guards were running about like madmen, not knowing the cause of 
this hurly-burly j and 1 am persuaded to this day, had we not been ironed, the 
guards would never have entered our thoughts, and many would have been 
miles distant in a very short time. Several had the marks of this dragging 
business on their wrists for months afterwards. Smith, our corporal of marines, 
being the only man out of iron?, and who could talk Moorish well, was sent 
for by the chief of the guard, who, I believe, was as much frightened as our- 
selves ; but when he understood the cause of all this confusion, he was highly 
pleased, for he was apprehensive of something worse. Many of the guards 
were at a considerable distance at this time, but the panic gradually subsiding, 
the tom-toms were sounded, the horns were blown, and we composed our- 
selves to sleep, wondering at what had happened. At the expiration of 
twenty-one days, under many distressing circumstances, we reached Banga- 
lore. Here we were halted, and after three days, the Mohamedan and Brah- 
min grandees came from the fort, and separated us into three parties. The 
division I was in was sent to Burrampour, three days’ march from Bangalore. 
I do not recollect ever seeing a day of more sorrow. On parting, the tears 
flowed copiously from many, and grief was portrayed in almost every counte- 
nance. When we reached the place of our destination, prior to entering the 
prison, our hand-irons were knocked off, and leg-irons substituted. They gave 
us rice for the first eight or ten days, when they changed it to ragee, the flour 
of which is nearly as black as a coal ; this no doubt occasioned the death of 
numbers of our poor fellows, who died in excruciating agonies, which I think 
would not have been the case, had they had medical as.sistance ; but they 
might as well have asked for mountains of gold, as any thing of this nature.” 

James Scurry, the author of the narrative before us, was detained for three 
months in this prison ; at the end of that period, he made one of fifteen boys, 
selected, as it afterwards appeared, for the purpose of serving the Prophet and 
the Sultan in the character of Mohamedan proselytes. Their irons were 
knocked off, and they were conducted to Bangalore, where they found other 
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of their youthfiil countrymen, to the number of fifty-two, who, like them- 
selves, had been taken out of their respective prisons, the eldest of whom 
being seventeen and the youngest twelve. They were feasted with mutton, and 
subsequently marched to Seringapatam by easy stages, in which they were 
abundantly supplied with the best food. At tfie capital they were visited by 
the renegade before-mentioned, who advised them to submit quietly to the 
fate for which they were destined. The conviction that they wohld be com- 
pelled to renounce their country, and their religion, and become followers and 
slaves of a creed and a master which they held in equal detestation, struck 
terror into their hearts. Resistance was, however, unavailing; and being 
recognized as the disciples of the Prophet, the mind as well as the body was 
deemed to be in thrall, and they were considered to belong exclusively to the 
country which had adopted them, notwithstanding the secret or avowed disin- 
clination'which they entertained to the mode of life which they were compelled 
to pursue. 

These victims of fierce and mistaken zeal were formed into a company, 
under the command of t!ie renegade, who had endeavoured to per&uade them to 
enter Hyder’s service voluntarily. They were at no pains to conceal their 
detestation of this man, and, whether justly or unjustly, attributed to him 
the degradation they now experienced, and the miseries they subsequently 
endured. At the accession of Tippoo Sail), the company was incorporated with 
four battalions of slaves, in which they were subjected to very cruel treatment, 
their pay being reduced, and their food withheld, sometimes without any pre- 
text, for two days together. This conduct proved the preliminary to a new 
outrage, their cars being bored for the admission of the slave* mark. In order 
to extinguish, if possible, all recollections of home, the converts, if such 
they might be called, were forbidden, upon pain of the severest punishment, to 
.speak to each other in their native language; and when at length a peace was 
concluded between the British Government and the sovereign of Mysore, these 
unhappy men found themselves excluded from any participation in its advan- 
tages. They had the mortification to see numbers of officers and privates 
marched out of the fort, on their way to Madras, while they themselves were 
cut off from all hope. Unacquainted with the reason of their abandonment by 
the cominis.sioners, who were sent by the British Government to Seringapatam, 
to negociate the terms of peace, they imagined that their interests had been 
inhumanly neglected, and that these gentlemen, though aware of their situa- 
tion, relinquished, without an effort to save them, upwards of a hundred of 
their fellow-countrymen, to the most heart-rending species of bondage. Several 
officers and many excellent inechanic.s were among the detenus on this occa- 
sion ; but our author was mi.stakcn in the supposition that one of the number 
would have been delivered up alive. Tippoo, in the first place, had some 
reason to dread the resentment of the Engli.sh authorities should they become 
acquainted with the forcible conversion which had been eflected ; and in the 
second, his religious scruples would have interfered to prevent those who had 
become children of the Prophet from falling into the hand.s of Christians. 
Aware of the con.sequences which would ensue, should the existonce and con- 
dition of these slaves be made known to the English commissioners, they were 
all reported to be dead ; and had any exertions been made to ascertain the 
truth of this statement, they would have proved fatal. Preparations were 
made for the destruction of every one of the survivors, coppers being abso- 
lutely in readiness to boil the provision, which, impregnated with a deadly 
poison, would have proved their last meal. Their being left unclaimed was. 
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therefore, a fortunate circumstance^ as it preserved their lives, which would 
doubtless have been the sacrifice of any attempt for their release. While the 
negociatlohs were going on, the Christian slaves, after having for several hours 
vibrated in a state of suspense between the hope of liberty and the dread of 
death, were sent off to Mysore, where they were immured in a strong prison, 
until after the departure of the British envoys, who were followed by the 
maledictions of those who could not understand why they were induced to 
abandon so many of their countrymen “to the most merciless tyrant that ever 
disgraced authority.” The number of Christian slaves retained by Tippoo 
amounted to not less than one hundred, all fine young men, some of whom 
held commissions in the Company*s army, while others were mechanics of a 
very superior class. Both the military officers and. the artisans were valuable 
acquisitions to the Sultan, who, on account of his army, and the different 
works he carried on, felt extremely desirous to enlist such persons in his ser- 
vice ; in fact, none of the deserters from the British camp, of which of course 
there would be many, were noticed, unleNS they showed themselves to be skilful 
as mechanics, the remainder being detained in prison, and reduced to a worse 
condition than if they had been taken in arms, inasmuch as they were disap- 
pointed in the expectations which induced them to go over to the enemy, and 
were objects of contempt to their fellow captives. 

In order to attach the slaves, if possible, to the country which had adopted 
them, they were all compelled to take wives from a number of hapless crea- 
tures, who had been driven, with their relations, out of the Carnatic, a country 
which Hyder had nearly devastated, and whence he brought immense multi- 
tudes to perish in the uncongenial climate of Mysore. The girl who fell to 
Scurry’s share was a native of Arcot j she was young, very few of the number 
thus apportioned to the Christian slaves exceeding eleven years, and proved a 
most faithful and affectionate wife, sharing with unshaken fortitude the hard- 
ships and privations to which her husband was subjected. It is much to Scurry’s 
credit, that althougli reluctantly becoming burthened with an incumbrance for 
which he had not the slightest inclination, he did justice to the virtues and 
good conduct of the poor girl thus forced upon his protection. When the 
marriage was celebrated, he was told that, in case he divorced his wife, he 
would be obliged to pay eighty rupees to the cadi, a sum which, in his situa- 
tion, it seemed impossible that he should ever be able to command In conse- 
quence of the escape of some of the captives, or caprice on the part of Tippoo^ 
the Christian slaves were often reduced to the extremity of misery, their 
women in tatters, their children naked, and themselves nearly in the same 
state, without food, or the means of procuring it. So great were their suffer- 
ings, and so severely did they feel their hopeless captivity, that, notwithstand- 
ing the continual thoughts of home which preyed upon the inmost core of their 
hearts, they dared not indulge in any outward manifestations of their feelings, 
lest it should produce, cither in themselves or others, some burst of insanity, 
or desperate act of self-destruction. Thus by common consent the national 
airs were prohibited amongst them ; none ventured to sing, or even to hum. 
Rule Britannia^ so bitter were the feelings which a strain connected with their 
country’s happiness and glory, raised in breasts completely dead to hope. 
Youth, it is said, is the season of hope; perhaps the vicissitudes, which have 
been experienced by persons who have attained to middle age, render them 
more sanguine in their expectations of a favourable change. The fortunes of 
war would have delivered, in the course of a few years, all these unhappy 
captives from the hands of their enemy; but few survived to taste the blessings 
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of liberty. Impatient under suffering, some made their escape, and many of 
their less fortunate companions either died of grief, or were murdered, in con- 
sequence of the conviction, on the part of their detainers, that nothing would 
ever reconcile them to their fate. 

I'he breaking out of a war, and the capture of Bangalore by Lord Corn- 
wallis, circumstances which could not be concealed, filled the breasts of the 
captives with strange sensations, which, however, they were obliged to dis- 
semble, and even to affect sorrow at the news. Fear of the result of a cam- 
paign which had opened so unprosperously, procured more kindly treatment; 
and the invasion of the Mahrattas revived hopes which had long been banished. 
This nation, who were in alliance with the British, had, in the course of a 
few months, devastated the greater part of the district of Chittledroog. The 
battalion to which Scurry belonged, was stationed in the fortress bearing the 
same name, under Dowlah Saib, who had proved himself less unfriendly to 
the English than many of his countrymen in authority. Putting himself at 
the head of the troops, he made frequent sallies in order to recover the cap- 
tured places, taking cai^, however, to leave the Chri.^tian slaves in the fortress. 
Animated by the hope of escape, they appointed Mr. William Drake, a mid- 
shipman, to prefer a request to be included in these expeditions, having for 
some time previous manifested an unusual degree of zeal in the performance of 
their duties. Having succeeded in persuading the governor that, as they had 
fora long time eaten the Sultan’s salt, and had become fathers of families, they 
considered themselves to be loyal subjects, and only wanted an opportunity to 
display their courage, they were entrusted with arms, and taken out against 
the enemy. In these expeditions, the Christian slaves were placed in front, 
like a forlorn hope, “ with this difference,” observes the narrator, that a 
forlorn liope is generally composed of volunteers, while we had no choice. In 
the assault of a mud fort, which had been taken by the Mahrattas, they lost 
three of their party, two others were wounded, and though the survivors 
might, in the confusion which ensued, have made their escape, they would not 
abandon their brethren, who happened to belong to a party of five who had 
bound themselves, many years before, never to forsake each other. Three 
months elapsed before another opportunity occurred, and in the mean time 
the commandant, who might have been made heavily resjmnsible for the con- 
fidence he had reposed in the Chri.stian slaves, cut his throat in a fit of mad- 
ness, brought on by too large a dose of opium. No con.sideration, therefore, 
now retarded them, excepting the difficulty of parting with their wives and 
children. Scurry tells us that the affectionate creature, who had fallen to his 
share, always entertained a suspicion that he would leave her. When the 
order came for marching, .she gazed upon him with the most touching and 
piercing expression, her whole soul beaming in her eyes, while he, conscious 
of his purpose, dared not speak, or give a final embrace to her or the child 
she held in her arms. Fain would he have made her the partner of his flight, 
but that was impossible : even after the lap.se of thirty years, the impression 
made upon his mind, at that silent parting, was not obliterated, while in that 
interval he had employed every means in his power to procure intelligence of 
her and of the infant, both of whom he felt most anxious to recover. 

A jealous eye being kept over the slaves in their encampment, especially at 
night, they determined to make their attempt at noon, an hour in which they 
would be least suspected ; but some confusion in the camp, occasioned by the 
reported approach of the enemy, and a heavy fall of rain, enabled them to 
steal away about eight in the evening. The confederates, to the number of 
i4sfa/.«/owrw. N.S.VoL.'id.No.OO. 2 P 
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five, plunged into the jungle, and after emerging from it, steered their course 
in a northerly direction, guided by the wind, which being, as they knew, at 
that period steady to a certain quarter, they kept upon the right cheek. Being 
tolerably well armed, and having a small supply of provisions, they pushed on- 
wards, determined, in the event of meeting an enemy, to give battle. Their 
resolute conduct relieved them from one difficulty, for, having rather incau- 
tiously entered a fort, whiciv though taken by the Mahrattas, still contained 
a considerable party belonging to Tippoo, who it was supposed would soon 
recover it, they were only enabled to effect a timely retreat by displaying their 
weapons, and their willingness to use them. The night’s inarch which followed 
proved very fatiguing, their food being nearly exhausted, and the soil heavy in 
consequence of the rain. In passing through one of the jungles, luckily by 
daylight, the party were alarmed by the sudden appearance of a snake, eleven 
or twelve feet long. It passed across the path, entering a hole, which not 
being sufficiently large to contain it, about three feet of the tail remained 
exposed, and it was soon destroyed by blows from the butt-end of their fire- 
locks. On another occasion, they fancied that they iiaw a tiger on the oppo- 
site side of a tank, which they had chosen for their halting-place for the night. 
Learning caution from a preceding adventure, they did not enter the next 
fortress, which they understood to be in posscs.sion of the Mahratlas, but 
parleyed outside the walhs, not without .some apprehension of being made 
prisoners. 'J'heir acrjiiaintancc with the native dialects enabled them, however, 
to give an account of themselves, and having got a meal from the governor, 
they were suflered to depart in quest of a more secure asylum. At the next 
fort they were well received and kindly treated, the killedar or governor com- 
plimenting them upon their courage and conduct. Thence they marched to 
llurrihur, a place of some strength, in which they were informed that a Euro- 
pean doctor, having the care of a company of invalids in the British service, 
was stationed. Arriving before the walls, they were rejoiced by the sight of a 
sepahi, in the well-known uniform of their country, stamling sentinel at the 
gate. This man welcomed them with great pleasure, since he was well 
acquainted with the treatment which piisoners of war received from Tippoo’s 
hands, many of the sopahis having suffered even more severities than the 
Europeans : he directed them to the English surgeon’.s residence, and here a 
scene ensued to which no description can do justice. The poor captives, when 
they beheld a countryman, could scarcely make themselves known, so com- 
pletely were they overpowered by the violence of their emotions, while the 
good doctor, equally affected, greeted them only by tears. After the first 
burst of feeling had subsided, they sate down to a good meal, tasting, amongst 
other luxuries long unknown, some French brandy, of which, the narrator 
says, “we drank moderately, cheerfully, and thankfully” After remaining 
two months at the fort, they marched with a party of sepahis, amounting in all 
to fifty, to join the Mahratta army, then in the field, together with three bat- 
talions of the Company’s native soldiers, commanded by Major Little. “ Here,” 
gays Scurry, “ we were treated like little kings ; and Major Little, in company 
with bis officers, was pleased to say, that we were an honour to our country.” 
After serving some time with this army, they were permitted, at their own 
request, to join that of Lord Cornwallis ; as they imagined, that in the event 
of an assault upon Seringapatam, they might, from their local knowledge of 
the place, prove of essential service. To their mortification, however, they 
found that the campaign had terminated; Tippoo having given up two of his 
SODS as hostages for the fulfilment of the conditions of peace. The war being 
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at an end, Lord Cornwallis kindly acceded to the wish which they expressed, 
to return to England, where they arrived after a ten years’ captivity. Those 
who had been taken on board a King’s ship, received the arrears of their pay 
and allowances, which rendered them comparatively rich ; and one, not so for- 
tunate, was admitted into the East-India Company’s warehouse, in which he 
procured a subsistence as late as 18:34, the date of the publication of Scurry’s 
narrative. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BENGAL GOVE11N3IENT. 

We have received a copy of “ Remarks on the (Constitution of the 
Government of Bengal, under the 3d and 4th Will. IV. c. 8.5, by the 
Hon. W. L. Melville, of the Bengal Civd Service.” It is printed, but 
*Hiot published,” though, we apprehend, not intended to be kept from the 
eye of the public. 

The subject of these Remarks is of sufficient importance to deserve 
attentive consideration. I'hc author’s object is to show, that the present 
constitution of the Government of Bengal is not such as the Legislature 
designed it to be, and that the practical departure from the scheme of 
government intended by the Legislature has produced positive evil. 

Previous to the passing of the last C^hartcr Act, the Government of the 
Bengal provinces — the accpiisition of the great Lord ('live, and the basis of 
our Indian empire — was administered by a governor-general, with ceitain 
independent powers, but checked and advised by a council, consisting of 
individuals possessing local knowledge and experience. During the di.s- 
cussions on the late Charter Act, some modilications were made in the 
government-general, partly with a view of enabling the governor to quit the 
seat of government, and partly to introduce the new legislative members of 
council. “ But the vitally important change that has actually taken place,” 
Mr. Melville adds, was never brought under discussion.” 'This change is, 
the transfer of the government of the Bengal provinces, from the govern- 
iiient'gcncral in council to the governor-general, in his newly-created capa- 
city of governor of Bengal. Under this system, the council has ceased to 
have a voice in, or even to be informed regarding, measures adopted by 
the governor. “Cases aie within my knowledge,” he sa)s, “in which 
members of the council first heard from the Ga;:e/te of matters of the 
deepest interest to them.” Hence the governor-general, in addition to his 
office of supervision, with his council, over the affairs of the whole empire, 
has the power of disposing singly, unaided, at his sole will and pleasure, of 
every question of revenue, police, and civil or criminal justice, of dispensing 
the whole patronage, and regulating all the administration, of the rich and 
populous Bengal provinces, subject only to appeal to himself in council ! 
Almost every governor-general, on assuming his government, is totally 
unacquainted with the minutiaj of his official duties, and especially with the 
institutions of the people, and the character of the public officers ; but he 
is now unprovided, as governor of Bengal, with responsible advisers, and 
mu.st seek advice wdiere he can get it. This mighty change, Mr. Melville 
contends, was neither foreseen nor intended ; “ it was a mere after-thought 
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— a new construction of a certain clause, discovered after the Act had 
passed, on a reference to the lawyers/' 

Mr. Melville shows the impolicy, on general principles, of such separate 
governments, by the authority of Lord William Benlinok, who, however, 
scrupled not to take that of Bengal, though neitlier he, nor any other per- 
son, has ventured to say one word in favour of the new system. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I never recollect,” says Mr. Melville, ‘‘ any great measure so wholly un- 
defended, or so universally admitted to be a change for the worse.” 

The theoretical objections to this peculiar position in which the governor 
of Bengal is placed by this new gloss put upon the Act of Parliament, are 
thus enumerated by this gentleman. First, he asks, in the very woids of 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, “ what security there would be, but for the councils, 
even for a true and fair record of the administration at the different presi- 
dencies?” Secondly, he urges the strong constitutional objection to a 
governor without a council. Thirdly, he suggests the obvious absurdity of 
a governor-general in council sitting in appeal from the governor-general in 
his capacity of governor. The governor-general could hardly be expected 
to stultify his own acts, and the council would have to consider whether it 
be desirable to weaken public authority by reversing a decision of the 
governor-general. Fourthly, he draws attention to the difference between 
responsible and irresponsible private advisers, and asks whether the mea- 
sures of government are likely to be conducted with due deliberation and 
wisdom when they cease to be discussed at the council-board? Fifthly, he 
inquires whether it be not a mere delusion to suppose that a statesman, 
however conversant with India, can be competent not merely generally to 
superintend the business of the government, but unaided to manage the 
details of a separate government — to ascertain and remedy the grievances 
of such a people as the Hindus, who tamely submit to mal-admiiiistration 
till it becomes intolerable ? Lastly, he asks, if the governors of Madras 
and Bombay are checked by councils, on what principle should the gover- 
nor of Bengal have none ; and whether the governor-general, as governor, 
may not have some common feeling with the other subordinate governors, 
at variance with the more efficient control over them intended by the Act ? 

Meanwhile, the council of the governor-general, though liberally paid 
for affording advice and assistance, are debarred from giving them. 

But what, continues Mr. Melville, are the effects of this change upon 
the people ? “ The first is the change observable in the whole tone and 

spirit of the government, and which I ascribe to an uninformed executive, 
by regarding the realization of revenue as the primary and principal object 
to be provided for, and the administration of justice, and other requisites of 
good government, as secondary and subordinate.” He specifies various 
ways in which this is perceptible. The commissioners of revenue are now 
the confidential advisers of government in matters of internal administra- 
tion, and are less amenable to the courts than formerly. The magistrate, 
when disjoined from the collectorship, is to be the worst-paid servant ever 
employed as a substantive executive officer, and consequently chosen from 
the junior, untried, and inexperienced class of servants. The revenue-laws 
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are too strictly enforced against the people ; ‘‘ formerly, the 'government 
considered not only whether it had a legal claim, but whether it could be 
fairly and justly enforced ; now, he seems to be considered the best revenue- 
officer, who applies most successfully the high pressure to the people, 
whether in ordinary duties or in claiming rent-free lands." 

In regard to the distribution of patronage, Mr. Melville observes: “In- 
stead of the fitness of an appointment being open to di.scussion on its being 
proposed by the governor-general; instead of the past conduct of an indi- 
vidual selected being canvassed by those responsible for stating their 
opinions, the irresponsible and private adviser offers his suggestions ; and in 
this most delicate subject, the narrow and confined is substituted for the 
broad and open course." 

Mr. Melville disclaims any personal interests in this question, and res- 
tricts his examination to the system, rather than the measures which have 
resulted from it ; “ thc^ugh I believe," he adds, “ the views I have stated, 
would be much strengthened by thus prosecuting the inquiry." 

We think that this gentleman has shown, at least, that the system of 
government to which the Bengal provinces are now subjected, whether 
designed by the Legislature, or not (and d fortiori in the latter case), is 
greatly open to objection on principle. Whether the evils he has specified do 
exist, and whether they are traceable to the new system, are questions inci- 
dental only to the main one. A scheme of government which forces up, on 
a ruler a despotic power, which he cannot exercise aright without advice 
and assistance which are taken from him, can never have been the delibe- 
rate act of prudent legislation. Its evils would be every where felt, 
but in India most. There, to use the words of Mr. Macaulay, “at pre- 
sent, liberty we cannot have ; — despotism wc must have ; — but let us 
avoid that worst of evils, a partial despotism." 


VOCAL ROCKS AT NARKOUS. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut, Welsted, I.N., dated Mount Sinai, September26th : 
— “ You once exjnessed a wish to know something of the Djihhd Narkous, or Sound- 
ing Mountain. 1 visited it on my way here— it is situated on the sea-shore, about 
eight miles from Tor. A solid slope of the finest drift sand extends on the sea face 
from the base to the summit (about six hundred feet), at an angle of about 40° with 
the horizon. This is encircled, or rather semi-circled, if the term is allowable, by a 
ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in the pointed pinnacle, and presenting little sur- 
face adapted for forming an echo. It is remarkable that there are several other slopes 
similar to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it has been called, is confined to this 
alone. We dismounted fiom our camels, and remained at the base while a Bedouin 
scrambled up. We did not hear the sound until he had attained a considerable height. 
The sound then began rolling down, and it commenced in a strain resembling the first 
faint notes of an Eolian harp, or the fingers wetted and drawn over glass — increasing 
in loudness as the sand reached the base, when it was almost equal to thunder. It 
caused the rock on which we were seated to vibrate, and our frightened camels 
(animals, you know, not easily alarmed) to start off 1 was perfectly astounded, as 

was Captain M and the rest of the party. I had visited it before, in the winter 

month, but the sound was then so faint as to be barely evident; but now the scorching 
heat of the sun had dried the sand, and permitted it to roll down in large quantities, 
I cannot now form the most remote conjecture as to the cause of it. We must not, 
I find now, refer it to the sand falling into a liollow ; that might produce a sound, 
but could never cause the prolonged vibrations, as it were, of some huge harp-string.” 

• Joum> Ai. Soc. fiengsl. May, 1837> 
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LIFE OF THE FATIMITE CALIPH MOEZZ-LI-DIN- ALLAH. 

BY M. qUATREMERE.* 

It has been already mentioned, that Jafar ben-Fallah governed Syria, and 
resided in the city of Damascus. In the month of Safar, 360, by express orders 
from this general, the criers employed to call the people to prayer, uttered 
these words: “ Come to the most holy work !” No one dared to oppose this 
innovation. Soon after, in Jumada II., the governor commanded that the same 
formula should be employed in the Ikamah (the call to prayer which imme- 
diately follows the Idhan, in the interior of the mosques). The inhabitants 
were grievously afflicted at these alterations in the religious practices, and 
regarded the death of Jafar, which, as we shall presently see, took place the 
same year, as a punishment from heaven. 

Hasan ben-Ahnied, surnamed Aasem, at that time the head of the Karma- 
thians, left his capital, and proceeded towards Kufah, intending to go to Syria. 
A particular reason determined him to undertake this journey. The princes of 
the Ikh.shid family, when they reigned in Egypt, had been forced to pay annually 
to the Karmathians 300,000 pieces of gold, out of the taxes at Damascus. 
When Egypt submitted to Moczz, and Jafar ben-Fallah had achieved the con- 
quest of Syria, the Karmathians felt that this branch of their revenue was lost 
to them. Hasan ben-Ahmed, on his arrival at Kufttli, sent to Bakhtiar, one of 
the princes of the dynasty of the Bowides, to request succour and arms. 
Bakhtiar sent him from Bagdad a complete arsenal, and remitted to him an 
order on Abu Tagleb, son of Naser-cd-daulah ben-Hamdan, for 400,000 pieces 
of gold. If we may credit one historian, the chief of the Karmathians appeared 
in person at Bagdad, and entreated the Caliph Moti, through the medium of 
Bakhtiar, to assist him with men and money, and confer on him the govern- 
ment of Egypt and Syria, engaging to expel Moezz from these two provinces. 
The Caliph refused, alleging that both belonged to one and the same sect ; 
that the Obaydis, or Fatimites, had extinguished the precepts of religion and 
put the learned to death, and that the Karmathians had massacred the pilgrims, 
carried off the Black Stone of the Kabah, and indulged themselves in ex- 
cesses. 

Bakhtiar, receiving this reply, told Hasan to retire, and act as he thought 
proper. Hasan quitted Kufah and proceeded to Rahbah, a city on the banks of 
the Euphrates, governed by the Abu Tagleb just mentioned. This officer, 
after paying the order, and despatching likewise to the Karmathian army an 
abundant supply of provisions, sent the following message to Hasan ; “ I had 
intended to march into Syria myself ; but since you wish to undertake this 
war in my stead, I shall wait advices from you here. If you find yourself in 
want of succour from me, you will behold me promptly arrive to second your 
efforts.” He, at the same time, caused it to be proclaimed in his camp, that 
whoever was disposed, whether partisans of Ikhshid or others, to march under 
the command of Hasan into Syria, might freely do so ; that Abu Tagleb con- 
sented to their departure, and that the two armies were considered to form but 
one. Numbers of the soldiers of Abu Tagleb, in consequence, ranged them- 
selves under the banners of the Karmathians ; amongst those who took this 
course, were many of the partizans of the Ikhshidites who were in Egypt or 
Palestine at the destruction of that dynasty, and who, flying before the victo- 
rious arms of the Fatimites, had sought an asylum with Abu Tagleb. 


• Cotitinued from p. 224. 
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The latter was induced, by a particular motive, to concur in promoting, to 
the utmost of his power, the success of the Karmothians. Having opened a 
negociation with Jafar ben-Fallah, he had received from this general a letter 
filled with harsh expressions, in which he threatened to march against him 
immediately. Abu Tagleb sent this letter to Hhsan, who, overjoyed and ani- 
mated with fresh courage, departed from Rahbah and advanced towards Da- 
mascus. When he had arrived near the village of Merj, his troops seized an 
African named Ali ben-Moolah, whom they massacred, with a great number of 
his fellow-countrymen. Terror and depression began to creep into the army of 
the Fatimites. The advance-guard of the Karmatliians, composed of Arabs of 
the tribes of Okayl and Kelab, was commanded by Duleni ben-Maiihoob-Okayli. 
This officer having fallen in with the African army in the desert of Maarah, his 
troops appeared to lose heart. In a short time, Shibl ben-Maroof, of the Okayl 
tribe, came to the assistance of Dalcm, when the battle began and was sustained 
with vigour. At length, the chief of the Karmatliians, Hasan ben-Ahmed, arriv- 
ing, his presence inspired the Arabs with new energy, and the enemy began to 
give way. The conflict, liowever, lasted till the afternoon, when Dalem, making 
a last effort at the head of his troops, rushed with such intrepidity upon the 
Africans, that the latter were completely routed, and all who escaped the car- 
nage dispersed, without the possibility of rallying them, .Jafar ben-Fallah was 
slain during the conflict, but his death was not known : the Arabs were busy in 
pillaging the enemy’s camp. This brilliant action took place on Thursday the 
6th Dhu’lkadali, A.H. 360 (A.l), 97 I) After the battle, the lifeless body of 
Jafar was found extended on the plain, and was recognized by those who knew 
him. The news of his death was soon generally known. According to another 
account, Jafar, having fallen into the hands of Hasan, was killed by him in cold 
blood. It is remarked as an extraordinary fact, that the Karmathian chief, after 
causing the death of his enemy, deplored it, and pronounced bis panegyric in 
public, both being partisans of Ali. This victory led to the capture of Da- 
mascus. 

Hasan, being master of this cify, promulgated from the pulpit execrations 
against Moezz and bis ancestors, adding: “ These men are the descendants of 
Kaddah (‘the Oculist’); they are charlatans, impostors, and enemies of 
Islamism ; we know them better than any one, since their ancestor Kaddah 
came from amongst us.” Hasan performed the prayer in the name of the Ab- 
basside Caliph. 

Encamping under the walls of Maarah, Ila.san bcn-Ahmed received from the 
inhabitants a considerable sum of money, and proceeded towards Ramlah. 
Meanwhile, Jauher had despatched from Egypt, to succour Syria, an African 
named Saadah ben Hayan, who was said to have under his orders a corps of 
eleven thousand men. This officer, informed of the tragical end of Jafar, and 
being joined by the fugitives of his army, who gave him the particulars of their 
defeat, was perplexed, and knew not what course to take. He saw no other 
resource than to throw himself into the city of Jaffa, which was neither forti- 
fied nor sufficiently provisioned. Hasan ben-Ahmed immediately laid siege to 
this place, and the Arabs of Syria flocked to increase his army. The attack was 
pressed with great vigour, and famine soon showed itself in the city. As provi- 
sions were still secretly introduced, Hasan, in order to cut off this resource, 
placed a corps of observation, to watch with the strictest care all persons who 
offered to enter the place, directing that those who should be found attempting 
to carry in food should be slaughtered without mercy. The garrison thus 
closely beset, after devouring their horses and all the animals that were in the 
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city, became the prey of dreadful famine, which destroyed the greatest part of 
the soldiers. Hasan, who meditated the invasion of Egypt, confided the con- 
duct of the siege of Jaffa to Abulmunaja and Dalem, and marched with the 
main body of the army on Wednesday, the Ist Rabi I., 361. 

Jauher, who expected an attack, had neglected no precaution which pru- 
dence could suggest to repel so. formidable an enemy. He dug a deep ditch 
round the capital, having a single passage over it, which he closed with two 
gates of iron, brought from the hippodrome of Ikhshid. He caused a bridge to 
be thrown over the canal, and re-dug the trench which the governor Seri ben- 
Hakam had previously opened. He distributed arms amongst the Egyptians 
and Africans, and he placed as a spy near Abul-fadl Jafar ebn-Forat, a confi- 
dential eunuch, who had orders to pass the night in the vizir’s house, and to 
accompany him wherever he went. Finally, he despatched emissaries into the 
Hejjaz, to obtain certain intelligence respecting the Karmathians. 

In the mean time, Hasan, at the head of his troops, surprised the city of 
Kolzum, making the governor prisoner. This was in the month of Dhiilhijjah, 
360. He came unexpectedly upon the city of Fernin,'but he granted a capitu- 
lation to the inhabitants of this place, on condition of their paying him a con- 
siderable sum : the governor, Abdallah ben-Yusuf, he made prisoner. It is said 
that Hasan had with him fifteen thousand mules carrying cofl’ers filled with 
treasure, vessels of gold and silver, and arms, besides those transporting the 
tents and baggage. Shortly after, a Fatimite general, named Yaruk, surprised 
Ferma, and expelled the Karinathian governor, Ebn-Omar, transmitting heads, 
banners, and other trophies, to Fostat. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of Tennis revolted against Moezz, and made the 
prayer in the names of the Caliph Moti and of the chief of the Karmathians, 
In the early part of the month of Moharram, in the following year, the Kar- 
mathian army encamped at Ayn-shems; upon the approach of this force, 
Jauher closed the gates of Cairo, ordering a strict watch to be kept upon all 
who came into or went out, and enjoining the inhabitants, particularly the 
sherifts, to rally round him, Abu-Jafar-Moslem, and the other principal men, 
came accordingly to the camp with their tents. On Wednesday, the 1st Rabi I., 
a sharp action took place near the gate of Cairo, between the army of Jauher 
and the Karmathians \ many were killed and taken on both sides, but neither 
had any decisive advantage. On Saturday, the two armies kept their positions, 
and stood on the defensive. On Sunday, preparations were made for renewing 
the contest. Hasan, at the head of his entire force, advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, the gate being closed. Towards sun-set, Jauher caused the gate to be 
opened, and attacked the enemy. After an obstinate struggle, in which much 
blood was shed, Hasan was beaten and forced to fly. Jauher did not pursue 
him, but gave up the enemy’s camp to pillage, in which ail the correspondence 
of the chief was found. Ha.san, under cover of the night, effected his retreat 
by Kolzum . a part of his baggage had been plundered by the Arabs of the 
Okayl and Tae tribes, whilst he was engaged with the Egyptian army. This 
splendid victory was owing to the wise and prudent measures of Jauher, and to 
the presents he had distributed amongst the superior officers of the adverse 
army. He might, had he been willing, have secured the person of the Karma- 
thian chief, during the route ; but night coming on, Jauher was apprehensive 
that the enemy might be laying some trap for him, and that he might fall into 
an ambuscade. The people of Egypt had taken an active part in the battle. 
Jauher caused to be published throughout the city, that whosoever should 
bring in the chief of the Karmathians alive, or produce his head if dead, should 
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receive a reward of 300,000 pieces of silver, fifty khilah, as many saddled 
horses, and treble pay. 

Never, since the origin of their power, had the Karmathians experienced a 
more terrible blow. To the enormous loss they had suffered in the action, was 
added another, not less serious to them ; they Were abandoned by the partisans 
of Kafar and Ikhshid, who had hitherto fought under their banners. A thou- 
sand had fallen into the hands of Jauher, who caused them to be thrown 
into prison and loaded with irons. Hasan, being incapable of appearing in 
the field any longer, retired to the city of Asha, where he took up his 
residence. 

Two days after the victory gained by the Egyptian troops, Jauher beheld the 
arrival of a corps sent by Moezz to his aid, under the orders of Abu-Moham- 
ined Hasan ben-Ammar. At this news, the governor left by the Karmathians 
in Tennis, made a hasty retreat, and in this important city, the prayer was again 
said in the name of Moezz. 

In Ramadan of the same year (361), Jauher received an embassy and pre- 
sent from the emperor of Constantinople. Shortly after, Hasan ben*Ammar, 
being at Tennis, was attacked by the ffeet of the Karmathians; but victory 
declared for the Egyptian general. Seven ships fell into hi.s hands, and were 
sent by him to Fostat, with the five hundred Karmathians who manned 
them. 

Jauher, as soon as he was well assured that the enemy had returned to his 
capital, despatched Ibrahim, his sister’s son, to the relief of Jaffa. The be- 
siegers, aware of the defeat of their army, upon hearing of the approach of 
the African troops, raised the blockade, and returned to Damascus, occupy- 
ing the camp under its walls. Discord broke out between the two commanders, 
Dalem and Abdlmunaja; the misunderstanding, it is said, arose respecting the 
application of the contributions levied for the supply of the troops, each con- 
tending that they belonged exclusively to their own. Abulmunaja prevailed, 
owing to his great influence with Hasan, who confided to him, in his absence, 
the exclusive management of affairs. On the retreat of the Karmathians, Ibra- 
him withdrew the garrison from Jaffa, and repaired with it to Egypt. 

Meanwhile, Hasan ben-Ahnied, returning, encamped at Ramlah, where he 
was joined by the two generals, Dalem and Abulmunaja. The latter related 
the disputes he had had with Dalem, and the offensive expressions which the 
latter had vented against his colleague. Hasan, exasperated at this statement, 
arrested Dalem, and detained him some time in prison. At length, at the 
instance of Shibl ben-Maruf, who offered to be surety for his friend, he set him 
at liberty. Abulmunaja withdrew to a fortress which belonged to him on. the 
banks of the Euphrates, in the territory of the Benu-Ziad. 

Hasan, eager to efface the disgrace of his defeat, put some vessels to sea, 
which he filled with excellent troops. He assembled as many Arabs and other 
soldiers as he could, and prepared to try once more for the conquest of Egypt, 
Jauher, foreseeing the approach of the storm, wrote frequently to Moezz, who 
still resided in the city ofCairowan, stating to him the conflicts which his army 
had had to sustain, and the enormous losses it had experienced during the long 
blockade. He represented to him that he had been obliged to fight upon his 
own entrenchments with a bold and determined enemy, who had been upon the 
point of becoming master of the capital. Moezz, disturbed by this alarming 
intelligence, at length resolved to proceed to Egypt, reckoning he could 
scarcely arrive there in time to prevent its falling into the power of the Karma- 
thians. He departed from Mansuriab, the capital of his empire, on the SSJ 
AsiatJoHrn.N.i^.VoL:24.No.d^. 2 Q 
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Shawal, 361 , and proceeded to the city of Sardaniah,^ where he halted some time, 
in order to collect about him the troops, the officers of his court, and others 
who were to accompany him on his journey, a 

The prince, being thus obliged to remove to so great a distance from his 
hereditary states, ruminated wilh some anxiety on the question, to whom he 
ought to confide the government of those vast provinces during his absence. 
After a long hesitation, his choice finally fell upon the amir, Abu-Ahmed-Jafar 
ben-Ali. Having summoned him to court, he acquainted him with the impor- 
tant office in which he intended to place him. Jafar, instead of accepting with 
eagerness and without restriction so brilliant a post, annexed to his consent 
certain conditions, which would ensure the independence of his position. “ I 
require,” said he to the Caliph, “ that one of your sons or of your brothers 
should reside with me in the palace. I shall be alone charged with the cares of 
the government, and I do not expect to be called to account for the revenues 
of the state, so long as the receipts and disbursements are on a par. When I 
adopt a resolution, I shall execute it without waiting for your orders, consi- 
dering the great distance between Magreb and Egypt. The choice of cadis, the 
taxes, and other acts of government, shall depend upon my sole will.” These 
proposals staggered Moezz, who exclaimed, angrily, “ What, Jafar ! do you 
mean to despoil me of my supreme authority, tmd asssociate yourself with me 
in the exercise of power ? Withdraw. By your exorbitant pretensions, you 
have forfeited the rank to which it was my intention to elevate you,” When 
Jafar had retired, Moezz sent for Yusuf-Bolkin, son of Zayri, and grandson 
of Monad, of the tribe of Sanhajah, and announced to him that he wished to 
confer upon him the viceroyalty of all the provinces of the Magreb. Bolkin 
a|)peared terrified at so oppressive a burthen. “ If you, 0 my master,” said 
he to the Caliph, ” if the imams, if your ancestors, though sprung from the 
Apostle of God, have been unable to rule the empire of the Magreb without 
troubles, how can 1 flatter myself with being more fortunate, who am but a 
Sanhaji, or Berber? You would destroy me without employing a sword or a 
lance.” Overcome, at length, by the solicitations of Moezz, “ I consent,” he 
said ; “ but upon condition that the cadis and officers of finance be chosen by 
the Caliph ; that the prince shall confer military rank on those whom he may 
deem worthy of his confidence, and I shall be always ready to carry into effect 
the decisions of his councillors. If any one resists their orders, they shall de- 
termine the penalty which the rebel should suffer, and I will undertake the 
punishment of him conformably to the law. They alone shall exercise the 
power, and I will act as a zealous minister, devoted to the service of their 
master.” 

Moezz approved highly of the speech of Bolkin, and testified the lively 
pleasure he felt at the sentiments expressed by him. Abu-Taleb, son of Kaim, 
asked Moezz whether he really reposed implicit faith in the words of this 
governor, and whether he was convinced that he would fulfil his engagements ? 
” Uncle,” replied the Caliph, “ what a difference was there betwixt the demands 
of Jafar and those of Bolkin ! The latter ended where the former wished to 
begin.” 

As this personage, as well as the dynasty of which he was the chief, played 
an important part in history, I once thought it essential, before proceeding far- 
ther, to show in a circumstantial manner the origin of this family, and the steps 

* This place, wher^ Moezz remained for some time, was situated not far from Jelula and Cairowan. 
Itsaimehin led several modern writers into the mistake of supposing, very improbably, that the Pati* 
tnit* Caliph, befbre hli departure for Egypt, made* voyage to the islaniTof Sardinia. 
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by which it attained its great power; but as these details would interrupt to^ 
much the thread of the event* respecting the Fatimites, I consider it better to 
suppress this narrative, more especially as it will find a natural place in another 
work. 

Moezz, before he parted from Bolkin, to whom he gave the name of Yusuf 
and the surname of Abul-fotuh, gave him much advice, which he urged with 
great earnestness, and recommended him to make the rule of his conduct. 
“If,’* added he, “you forget all the counsel I give you, at least do not 
forget three points of the highest importance: never omit to levy contribu- 
tions on the Arabs of the desert, or to hold the Berbers under subjection by 
the sword ; fill up no important post with your brothers or relatives, for they 
will soon persuade themselves that they have more right to the chief place than 
you have : treat the inhabitants of the cities with kindness.” After saying this, 
Moezz conferred in a formal manner upon Bolkin the command of the province 
of Afrikiah and the countries of the Magreb, with all their dependencies, re- 
quiring all persons to obey the orders of this officer with scrupulous exactness. 
Sicily was not compristM in the states committed to Bolkin, because that island 
was under the government of Abul.Kasem Ali ben-Hasan. It was the same 
with respect to the city of Tripoli, the command of which Moezz, on his arrival, 
had entrusted to Abdallah ben-Yahlaf, of the tribe of Kotamah. The prince 
at the same time appointed Ziadet-allah ben-Obayd-allah (or, according to ano- 
ther account, ben-Kadim) head of the civil administration throughout the pro- 
vince of Afrikiah, and recommended him to Bolkin as a man who merited the 
greatest attention on his part. Abd-aldjebbar-Khorazani was made receiver of 
the taxes. 

Moezz departed from Sardaniah on Thursday, 5th Safar, 362, and proceeded 
towards Egypt, staying in some of the cities on the route, and passing rapidly 
through others. Yusuf Bolkin accompanied him for some time, till the Caliph 
dismissed him, enjoining him to return to the provinces committed to his charge. 
When Moezz arrived at Tripoly, some of his soldiers deserted and took up 
their abode in the mountain of Nafusah. In the city of Barkah, he experienced 
deep sorrow at witnessing the tragical death of his favourite poet, Abulkasem, 
or Abul-hasan-Mohammed ben-Hani. He was by birth a Spaniard, and after 
numerous adventures, after celebrating in a pompous manner, in his verses, the 
Fatimite Caliph, after acquiring throughout Africa a reputation equal to that 
which Motanebbi enjoyed in the East, was killed in the city of Barkah, on hia 
return from Egypt to the Magreb to his family. He was about twenty-seven 
years of age. 

Moezz made his entry into Alexandria on Saturday, the 25th of Shaban, 
rode through the city on horseback, and proceeded to the bath. A deputation 
arrived, consisting of the cadi of Fostat, Abu-Taher Mohammed, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of other cities, who came to offer their respects to their sove- 
reign. Moezz gave them audience ; he conversed with them for a long time, 
and protested to them that it was neither an ambition to augment his territory 
nor a passion for wealth, that had led him to enter Egypt, but a desire to 
accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca, to do battle with the enemies of religion, 
to dedicate the remainder of his life to good works, and to execute faithfully 
the precepts of his venerable ancestor, the Apostle of God. The exhortations 
he addressed to the deputies were so pathetic, that some of them could not 
repress their tears. When the kkotbah was over, Moezz, turning to his right, 
pbserved the cadi, of Fostat, and asked him whether he had ever seen a more 
perfect Caliph than he wati ? The cadi replied, that no prince hajJ ever appeared 
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to him to combine the most eminent qualities in the same degree as the Prince 
of Believers. Moezz then inquired whether he had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca? Receiving a reply in the affirmative^ he continued; You have then 
visited the tomb of the Apostle of God The cadi declared, he had had that 
honour. “ Well,” resumed the Caliph, “ have you likewise visited the tombs 
of Abubekr and Omar ?” The cadi was perplexed, and knew not what to say, 
being aware of the extreme zeal of Moezz for the Shyite doctrines. At this 
moment, he perceived the son and presumptive heir of the Caliph amongst the 
amirs near him. “ Prince of Believers,” said the cadi, “ I have been so en- 
grossed with my delightful conversation with the Caliph, that I have omitted 
to pay my respects to his heir.” He at the same time advanced towards Aziz, 
and saluted him. Moezz smiled at the adroit act of the cadi, and turned the 
conversation to another subject. He then bestowed robes of honour on the 
cadi and others amongst the deputation, and then dismissed them, supplying 
them with horses for their journey, 

Moezz left Alexandria the latter part of Shaban, and arrived at Jizeh, on 
the bank of the Nile opposite Fostat, on Saturday, the 2d Ramadan. General 
Jauher hastened to meet his master As soon as he saw him, he dismounted 
and kissed the ground before him. The vizir Jafar ben-Forat came likewise to 
Jizeh to offer his respects to the Caliph. The prince remained here three days, 
his troops receiving orders to cross to the other side of the Nile, with their 
luggage. On the 6th, some say the 7th, Moezz passed the river on a new bridge, 
which Jauher had directed to be constructed at the spot where you go to the 
isle of Raudah, and took the direct road to Cairo, without passing through 
Fostat. He was accompanied by his sons, his brothers, and all the princes of 
the family of Obayd-allah-Mahdi, and had the coffins of his fathers carried 
before him. The city of Fostat had been adorned and illuminated By the inha- 
bitants, under an idea that the Caliph would make his entry into it, whilst the 
new capital had made no preparations for the reception of its sovereign, it 
being expected that he would stay a little time at Fostat. On his arrival at 
Cairo, Moezz got down at the palace which had been built for his residence. 
Upon entering it, he cast his eyes on the ground, and offered thanks to God, 
pronouncing a prayer, consisting of two rikah: after which, he dismissed all 
who accompanied him. His example was imitated by all who were present. 

Amongst those who had come out to meet the Caliph, were several sheriffs, 
or descendants of Ali, including Abd-allah ben Tabatiba, or more probably his 
son, since the most credible historians agree that Abd-allah died fourteen years 
before this date. Whichever it was, the sheriff, addressing the Caliph, begged 
him to explain how he descended from the Prophet. Moezz promised to con- 
vene a meeting without loss of time, at which all the sheriffs should be present, 
and to produce in their presence proofs of the legitimacy of his claims. And, 
in fact, as soon as he was installed at Cairo, Moezz gave notice of a solemn 
meeting, at which all the inhabitants were invited to appear. The prince, seated 
on his throne, inquired of the sheriffs whether they had amongst them any 
chiefs. They replied that there was no person of note in their party. Moezz, 
drawing his sword half-way out of the sheath, exclaimed, with a proud tone 
and look, “ Here is my genealogy !” then, scattering handfuls of pieces of 
gold amongst the assembly, he added : “ There are my proofs !” All present 
declared that the demonstration was complete, and that they acknowledged 
Moezz as their sole and legitimate sovereign. 

The Caliph, early in the morning after his entry, held an audience in the 
palace, to receive the congratulations and respects of his new subjects. By his 
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order, theee words were stuck up in all the streets of Fostat: "The most 
excellent person, after the Apostle of God, is Ali, son of Abu Taleb, the Princo 
of Believers, on whom be salvation !»» On the 15th Ramadan, Moezz seated 
himself on the throne of gold which had been raised by Jauher’s orders, in the 
new portico. The sheriffs were first introduced* then those who were celebrated 
for their piety, and lastly the principal inhabitants. Jauher stood in front of the 
prince, causing each person to come forward in turn. He then advanced and 
offered his present, which had been exposed for some time to the gaze of all. 
It consisted, 1. of 150 horses, with saddles and bridles, some of gold, others 
ornamented with precious stones, and others incrusted with amber; Sj. of 
thirty-one silken pavilions ( ) borne by Bactrian camels, with their tapestry 
and carpets, nine being of silk worked with gold ; 3. nine led camels, covered 
with cloth of gold ; 4. thirty-three mules, seven of which were saddled and bri- 
dled; 5. one hundred and thirty pack mules; 6. ninety dromedaries; 7. four 
chests of open-work, so that the contents were visible, which consisted of gold 
and silver vessels ; 8. a.hundred swords inlaid with gold and silver; 9. a hun- 
dred jewel-cases of enchased silver, full of precious stones; 10. a turban en- 
riched with jewels, enclosed in a case; 11. nine hundred boxes and coffers 
containing a complete assortment of every valuable article in Egypt. 

Moezz offered the prayer, at the head of the whole people, in the mosalla 
(oratory), on the day of the festival which followed the cessation of the Fast. 
The prayer was long, complete, and conformable to the practice of AH. When 
thi.s act of piety was over, the Caliph commenced publicly the khotbah, by 
saluting all present on both sides. He then caused the two flags which hung 
over the mimbar to be displayed, and performed the first khotbah. On the high- 
est step of the pulpit had been placed a silken cushion, on which the prince sat 
in the interval between the two orations. He began ; “ In the name of God !” 
Beside him, in the pulpit, were the General Jauher, Ammar ben-Jafar, and 
Sehafi, the umbrella-bearer. Moezz, after pronouncing " God is great ! God is 
great ! began a discourse full of eloquence, and so affecting, that all who were 
present shed tears. His words breathed the deepest humility. When the cere- 
mony was finished, Moezz proceeded to his palace at the head of his troops. 
Behind him came the four princes, his sons, on horseback, helmeted, and covered 
with mail. Before him were led two elephants. When he arrived at the palace, 
he sent for several persons, to whom he caused a repast to be served up, repri- 
manding those who came too late. 

Moezz fixed his residence in the palace, with his sons, officers, and chief 
attendants. This edifice, situated in the eastern part of Cairo, was called, for 
tliat reason, “ the Eastern Palace,” as well as « the Palace of Moezz,” because 
the prince had commanded its erection, and had himself forwarded the plan to 
Jauher from Africa. The general had laid the foundations of this palace at the 
same time as those of the walls of Cairo, on the very night of his arrival, 8th 
haban. It is asserted that, the following morning, Jauher, visiting the works, 
observed some irregular curves in the foundations, which displeased him. The 
workmen undertook to alter what had been done, but he replied, that the exca- 
vations had been undertaken on a fortunate night, and at a propitious hour; and 
he preferred letting matters remain as they were. On the 13th Jaraada I. 359, 
two gates were set up at the building. The following year it was surrounded 
with a wall. This palace continued to be the dwelling-place of the Fatimite 
aliphs till the extinction of the dynasty. It contained immense treasures, and 
every thing that could administer to the wants of a prince. 

In the month of Shawal, Moezz appointed Abu Said Abd-allah, son of Abu- 
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Thubao, to try suits and differences between the African soldiers. He had 
exercised this ofEce some time, when some Egyptians appeared before his tri- 
bunal, pleaded their cause before him, and submitted to the judgment he pro- 
nounced. He continued till the end of the following year to issue decrees. 
Witnesses from Postal came to depose before him, and bore testimony to the 
l^ality of his judgments. Never had the like been seen before in Egypt. 

The same year, Moezz prohibited a proclamation of the increase of the Nile, 
previous to a report on the subject being addressed to him and the General 
Jauher. At this period, likewise, he caused Jauher to be clothed with a gold- 
embroidered robe and a red turban. He was girt with a sword, and there were 
led before him twenty horses saddled and bridled, accompanied by eighty chests 
of apparel, 50,000 pieces of gold, and J200,000 pieces of silver. 

The Caliph rode on horseback to a place called Maks, where he inspected 
his fleet. A dock had been made here, and no less than six hundred vessels 
were built at Maks : Egypt had never beheld so numerous a squadron. 

In the month of Dhulkadah, Moezz proceeded to open the canal which 
brought the water of the Nile to Cairo. The dyke was cut in his presence, after 
which he continued his route along the bank of the river, as far as the place 
called Benu-Wayl. He was accompanied by his principal officers, and a splendid 
suite. Abu-Jafar-Ahmed ben-Nasr rode beside him, and acquainted him with 
the names of the places they passed. An immense crowd of people, collected 
along the Caliph’s route, made the air echo with their acclamations. Moezz 
then made a detour, skirting the pool of Uabesh, the ditch dug by order of 
Jauher, passed by the tombs of Kafar and Abdallah ben-Ahmed ben-Tabatiba, 
and returned to Cairo. 

On the day of Arafah, Moezz caused to be suspended above the porch of his 
palace, a curtain destined for the Kabak. It was twelve paints long and twelve 
wide ; the bottom was of red silk. All round were twelve moons of gold, on 
each of which was a citron of gold in open work, each enclosing fifty pieces of 
the size of a pigeon's egg, besides rubies, topazes, and sapphires. The whole 
was encircled by an inscription in which all the passages in the Coran referring 
to the pilgrimage were traced in emeralds. The veil contained within it some 
pounded musk. Being placed on a great height, it could be seen both from the 
interior of the palace and from without. On account of its enormous weight, a 
great number of persons were required to support it. 

The day of the Feast of the Victims, Moezz proceeded in the morning to 
offer prayejr with the people. On returning to the palace, he gave orders to 
admit every person. The inhabitants of Egypt and of Syria, at Cairo, were 
allowed to inspect the curtain of the Kabah, and all declared that they had 
never beheld any thing so magnificent; the jewellers remarking that the gems 
with which it was decorated were of inestimable value. The veils furnished by 
the Abbassides were not a fourth part the size of this. That which Kafar had 
caused to be made, as a present from his ma.ster Unujur, and which was about 
to be sent to Mecca when it was captured by Jauher, was no larger than the 
former. 

The 18th Dhfilhijjah was that called Y'aum’olgadirt ‘the Day of the Pool,’ 
because on that day, according to the tradition of the Shyites, Mahomet 
•olemnly declared Ali heir to the dignity of Caliph. On the anniversary of this 
day, in the year 362, the Africans and inhabitants of Fostat assembled in great 
numbers to offer prayer. Moezz was delighted with their zeal, and the custom 
of celebrating this festival was introduced in Egypt from this time. 

I^be Karmatbians, having made an attempt on the city of Tennis, were 
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reputed by the inhabitants, who made 173 prisoners ; the captives were led to 
Cairo, and exposed to public view. The colours taken from the Karmathiana 
were also conveyed to Cairo, and exhibited in a reversed position. 

It has been already said, that Moezz, on his arrival at Cairo, had brought 
from Africa the coffins which contained the bodies of his ancestors, the imam 
Mahdi Obayd^allah, his son Kaym-bi-amr-allah-Mobammed, and the imam 
Mansur-bi-nasr-allah-Ismayl. They were deposited in a vast tomb, called Tor- 
bah-Moezziahf otherwise Torbat-atzaferan, which henceforth became the place 
of sepulture of the Fatimite Caliphs, their sons and wives. 

In Moharrara 362, died Saadah ben-Hayan, one of the relations of Moezz. 
He came from the Magreb to Egypt in 360, with a large body of troops under 
his orders, and encamped at Jizeh. Jauher, who had just finished the works at 
Cairo, went out to meet Saadah, who, as soon as he saw the general, dis- 
mounted. He entered the new capital in the month of Rejib, and the gate 
through which he passed took thenceforward the name of “ the Gate of Saa- 
dah.” In the month of^Shawal, Jauher sent him into Syria, at the head of a 
strong army, to oppose the Karmathian Hasan ben-Ahmed, surnamed Asem, 
and to repair the consequences of the defeat and death of Jafar ben-Fallah. 
Saadah was marching towards the city of Ramlah, when he heard of the arrival 
of the Karmathian ; upon which he retired to Jaffa, and thence to Egypt. Soon 
after, in 361, he advanced to Ramlah, and made himself master of this place; 
but on the approach of the Karmathian, he hastily retreated, and sought an 
asylum in Cairo, where he died on the 26th Moharram, 362. Jauher attended 
in person his obsequies, and the sheriff Abu-Jafar-Moslem pronounced the 
prayer over his corpse. Saadah was a man distinguished by his exemplary piety 
and his estimable qualities. 

(Tbe conclusion next month) 


MR. AUBER’S “RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
POWER IN INDIA.”* 

The second and concluding volume of Mr. Auber’.s history is now 
before us. In our notice of the first, we expre.ssed our satisfaction that 
the deserted province of Indian hi.story had attracted so competent a 
labourer as this gentleman, whose qualifications and facilities gave us room 
to expect that his task would be executed wRh ability. An examination, 
though hitherto somewhat cursory, of the latter volume, has confirmed the 
impressions which the first produced, and we run little risk of deceiving the 
public in inviting its attention to a work w^hich, in a succinct and abridged 
form, exhibits a far truer picture of the policy of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment than can be found in any work to which we can refer, professing to 
treat of this subject. Many new lights are thrown upon the obscurer parts 
of Indian administration, by means of the resources which were open to 
Mr. Auber; many of the events of Anglo-Indian history are traced by him 
with more certainty to their origin, and described with more fidelity ; cha- 

• Rise and Prof^ess of the Bnlish Power In India. By Pktrr Aubkr, M.R.A.S., late Secretary to 
the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East-India Company. In 2 Vols. London, WS}. Wm. 
H. Allen & Co. 
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racters appear in truer and more natural colours, and, in short, it is a work 
which can never be altogether superseded even by a comprehensive history 
of India, should such a stupendous work ever appear. 

It being our purpose to apply ourselves shortly to the subject of Anglo- 
Indian history, we shall have occasion to recur to Mr. Auber’s very valuable 
work, from which we expect great assistance. Meanwhile, we think it suffi- 
cient to recommend it to public attention. 

The following remarks upon the administration of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, whilst they cannot be devoid of interest, will evince the general tone 
and spirit of Mr. Auber's history, and the style and manner in which it is 
written. 

The circumstances under which Lord William Bentinck entered •upon the 
high and responsible office were by no means calculated to propitiate public 
feeling in India. 

The supremacy of the British power, although more, fully established than 
at any former period, had been effected at so large a cost, as to call for mea- 
sures of the most searching economy. Considerable reductions had been made 
in the military establishments, at the close of the Pindarrie and Mahratta 
campaigns in 1819 ; but the accession of territory consequent upon the opera- 
tions, between 1815 and 1819, was attended by large augmentations of the 
civil establishments and charge. Hostilities with the Burmese were not termi- 
nated until 1826. The expenditure in that war, and in the reduction of Bhurt- 
pore, had occasioned an increase in the registered debt of India, between the 
years 1824-25 and 1827-28, of £13,007,823.* 

A period of war is never favourable to economy ; but a great portion of the 
expense entailed on the Indian finances had been caused less by the pres.sure 
of extraordinary and occasional outlay, than by continued progressive increa.se 
of disbursement in every department. It was admitted that reasons might 
have existed, taking each department separately, to justify such increase ; but 
the aggregate was found to have occasioned a large excess of outlay beyond 
the resources from whence it ought to be defrayed. 

The necessity of retrenchment had been strongly urged in the despatches 
to India, and Lord William Bentinck embarked for that country in possession 
of the views entertained by the Home authorities on this important branch of 
his Lord.ship’s future administration. 

Animated by an anxious desire to discharge his duty towards the East-India 
Company and his country, and cherishing the most benevolent views for im- 
proving the condition and promoting the happiness of the native population, 
his Lordship determined to see and judge for himself. On his arrival at the 
seat of government, he accordingly announced his readiness to receive the 
most unreserved communication from all ciasse.s, and allowed of the most 
perfect freedom of the press, but without giving up the power of complete 
control : conscious that measures based upon sound principles, would stand 
the test of public scrutiny ; and satisfied that, although they might for a time 
prove unpalatable to some portions of the Indian community, they would ulti- 
mately be found to promote the general interests of the empire. 

Amongst the earliest measures of his Lordship’s government was the ap- 
pointment of two committees of finance, the one civil and the other military, 
composed of the most intelligent officers from each presidency, for the purpose 

* t'tde Finance Report, 1032. 
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of revising the establishments of the three governments. Similar committees 
had been formed vv’hen Lord Cornwallis proceeded to India in 1786, and again 
by Lord Wellesley in 1708. They met at Calcutta. The civil committee was 
directed to inquire into the civil establislftiients in the general, judicial, revo- 
nue, and marine departments; with some few limitations, they were left free 
to push their inquiries to the utmost extent to which they might consider it 
necessary or expedient to carry them. The military committee was to act upon 
similar principles, and, with few exceptions, directed to embrace in their inves- 
tigation all matters connected with military finance. 

Circumstances, however, arose, which rendered it inexpedient to continue 
the labours of the military committee, and determined his Lordship to submit, 
at some future time, his views on the several points connected with the Indian 
army.* His Lordship, fully alive to the “universal dislike” which he had 
incurred by enforcing orders for reductions which he knew to be most odious, 
observed : 

> 

I have done my duty : and this conviction, as I know from dreadfully dear-bought 
experience, is the only con.solation that dclies all contingencies. 

I trust, however, that the ('ourt will support their servant, who, upon piinciplo 
alone has deemed obedience to be a paramount duty under the given circumstances. 
In a new case, I shall always assume the utmost latitude of discretion ; but wlicre a 
whole case has been more than once under consideiation and returned for execution, 
I shall obey the orders : the icsponsihility does not rest with me. 

The unfavour«al)le impressions against his Lordship created by his obedience 
to orders from England, were strengthened by the conduct of the commander- 
in-chief in India, who addressed a letter of remonstrance to the Government, 
after the publication of the general order directing the execution of the Court’s 
instructions, This injudicious act on the part of so high a public functionary, 
who was also a member of council, was followed by a general expres.sion of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the officers, from whom numerous memorial.^ 
were sent in to the Government ; whilst further and repeated injunctions were 
received from home for measures of ecoiiomy; the despatches pointing out 
various charges which might be reduced. The Court observed 

Our object in fiirni.shing you with such documents, is to indicate some of the 
principal heads to which your attention should be directed, in those efforts to restore 
our finances w'hich you arc laudably engaged in making, and to tlie steady prosecution 
of which wo cannot too earnestly excite you. 

Again, in another despatch, where a general review was taken of the finances 
of India, the attention of Government was drawn to it, 

Asa matter of importance vastly increased in such a season of financial pressure as 
that which now prevails.f 

These repeated exhortations were not to be disregarded ; measures of eco- 
nomy were undoubtedly indispensable, but it i.s not very easy to form a correct 
idea of the conflicting feelings with which the head of a government lias to 
contend, in fulfilling injunctions so materially affecting personal interests, espe- 
cially of an army. The ungrateful task was certain to entail odium upon the 
party least entitled to bear it. 

Alter reviewing the various important measures w’liich were carried into 
effect during his Lord.ship's active administration, and which have given so 

• Finance Letter to Bengal, 10th March 1830. t Finance Letter to Bengdl, 25thMay 1830. 
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material an impulse to its machinery (including the grand topic of a steam - 
communication between England and the East), Mr. Auber concludes with 
the following concise summary : 

There had scarcely been a preceding Government, in which some prominent 
event had not thrown comparatively into the shade the less attractive mat- 
ters, intimately connected with the welfare and happiness of the people, and 
with the internal government of the country. 

It was the fortune of Lord William Bentinck to enter upon the office of 
governor-general at a time when antecedent events had given a tone to the 
several branches of the service, by no means calculated to diminish the onerous 
duties imposed upon the head of the Indian administration. 

To carry into execution measures of economy and retrenchment, on points 
irritating to the feelings of the body constituting our main hold upon our 
eastern empire, was not only an unwelcome but a difficult task, requiring much 
firmness, tempered with judgment and discretion. The Governor-general dis- 
charged his duty, at much cost to his personal feelings ; at the same time con- 
tending with unflinching determination against indiscretions, emanating in 
quarters where the Government would naturally have expected to meet with 
aid and support, in the performance of a great public trust. 

Measures relating to the civil branch of the service, but not more palatable 
to its members, were imperatively called for : but their introduction infused a 
spirit of energy and zeal, where supineness or laxity of control had suffered 
inertness or apathy to creep in. The difficulties of the Governor-general’s posi- 
tion were enhanced by a variety of reports, calculated to unsettle the public 
mind regarding the future system for governing India. An extensive imjuiry, 
instituted by Parliament, had been prosecuted amidst fluctuating ministries, 
each entertaining, so far as could be gathered, opposite views of tlie principles 
upon w'hich a future settlement should be made between the public and the 
Company : a state of things, materially influencing the whole frame of Indian 
society, but more particularly that |)ortion at the seat of government. Publi- 
cations emanating from members high in the service, evinced little respect for 
the authority in whose name the affairs were administered, whilst an unbridled 
freedom of comment was indulged on the conduct of their representative in 
India. Much of the feeling was to be traced to the effects of the overwhelm- 
ing ruin caused by the universal failures of the agency houses . havoc and 
dismay was spread throughout all branches. Savings had been deposited by 
the servants, in the cherished expectation that they would enable them to 
return to close their lives in their native land ; but at one fell swoop they saw 
their little all swallowed up, their prospects blasted, and themselves left to 
prolong an unwilling and cheerless service, with broken spirits, and minds 
soured by severe and unexpected disappointment. 

Amidst a state of things so little calculated to make a favourable impression 
upon the Indian community, Lord William Bentinck, nevertheless, received a 
series of addresses, bearing the strongest testimony which could be offered to 
the valuable services of a high public functionary, on retiring from the scene 
of his labours. The value of such testimonies was enhanced by the qualified 
terms in which they were expressed. 



( so? ) 

Set. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart* Vol. V. London, 1837. Cadell, 
Edinburgh. Murray and Whitaker, London. 

Evfry volume of this curious piece of biography excites rather than pulls the ap- 
petite. The fifth is pregnant with interest, approaching, as it does, the time wlien, to 
use the words of Mr. Lockhart, “the muffled drum is in prospect.” With the history 
of the rapid production of works from the inexhaustahle mine of Sir Walter's fancy, 
we have new characters brought upon the scene, ami old ones removed by death ; the 
changes m tlie author’s family; the architectural labours at Abbotsford ; politics, the 
dranni, literary criticism ; the visit of George the Fourtli to Scotland (a remarkable 
incident in Scott’s history) ; and last, not least in interest, Captain Hazil Hall’s vivid 
picture of the “doings” at an Abbotsford Christmas. 

The lights which the acts Sir Walter and Ins correspondence mutually threw upon 
each other, bring out his character in very strong relief, and exhibit it in a most amiable 
and attractive aspect, with regard to all the relations of life. As a husband, paicnt, and, 
friend, he appears no less admirable than as an author; and nothing is more agreeable 
to a reader of imaginative works than to find their author’s real features to lie such as 
his own fancy is so ready to pourtray it. This biograpliy of Scott will communicate a 
new source of pleasure to the readers of his novels (or the first time. 

Lims of the viost Btuinent Liternni mid Scientific Men of Tlahj, Spain, and Portuifnl. 
Vol. III. Being Vol. XCVI. of Dr. Laidner’s Cabinet Cifclopcedia. London. 
1837. Longman. Taylor. 

Tins volume exhibits a view of the literary history of Sjiain and Portugal in its 
palmy times. The liiography of Roseau, the first Spanish poet who introduced the 
Italian style, Garcilasso de la Vega, Mendoza, De Leon, Ercilln, Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, Gongora, Quevedo, and Calderon, is tieated fully. Of the poets of Portu- 
gal, Cumoens is the only one who merits and who has a portrait at full length. The 
author has dealt with his somewhat unmanageable materials with skill. The history ot 
Peninsular poetry is interesting, not merely fiom its connexion with the early pro- 
ductions of Italy and France, but from its possessing a vein ot pure originality, and 
from the properties imparted to it by the stream of oriental imagery whicli it received 
trorn the Arabians. Next to the social benefits which will accrue from the political 
amelioration of Spain, may be ranked the stores of literary treasures which a free access 
to her libraries would afford, and the benefit which western learning would derive from 
the application of enlightened research there, by native and foreign scholars. 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena 
of the Year. Ry the Rev. IlEyRv Duncan, D.D, Iluthwell. Autumn. Edin- 
burgh, 1837. Oliphant. 

This concluding volume of a work which has already been spoken of by us in terms 
of commendation, besides its comments on autumnal appearances, reviews the general 
lesults of the system of animated nature, and the phenomena of the revolving year. I'o 
show the diversified character ot the contents of thi.s work, we may advert to the sub- 
ject of the tenth week, which treats of the progress of society in the construction ot 
edifices, and the history of architecture, which enables the author to throw in some 
descriptions of, and reflections upon, the most extraordinary specimens of early archi- 
tectural skill, including the excavated temples and buildings of Egypt and India. 
His reflections on the subject of Indian architecture are worth citing : “ In considering 
the amazing toil and ingenuity which, in distant ages, have been expended for the 
sake ot religion, in the extensive regions of the British dominions in India, it h 
melancholy to reflect that these exertions were made, not in support of truth, but ot 
falsehood ; not for the real interest and advancement of the human mind, but for 
riveting the chains of ignorance, superstition, and vice. It was the triumphant work 
of the powers of darkness. The extent of this malignant influence never appears so 
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tremendous or appalling as when men are persuaded willingly to labour for their own 
enthralment, and to forge the chains which are to bind degradation on tlieir souls. 
These remarks may be extended to the whole history of antiquity, as connected with 
architecture, but it comes more home to the bosoms of Britons, in looking at India, 
than any other quarter of the globe. If, for the emancipation of that important and 
interesting portion of the globe, from this spiritual tyranny, but half the pains had 
been taken in these more enlightened times, which, in a dark and fanciful age, were 
employed for their mental subjugation, what a glorious revolution might have been 
effected 1” 

Tales about Wales ; with a Catechism of Welsh History. By a Lady of the Princi- 
pality. Second Ed. Edited by Captain Basil Hall, R.N. Edinburgh, 1837, Cadell. 

This is an improved edition of Mrs. Campbell’s excellent little book, and we have 
no doubt that many readers of it, big as well as little, will make the same confession 
Us Captain Hall ; “ Until I met with this little book of Mrs. Campbell’s, I knew 
scarcely any thing about Wales ; and when I had read it, I felt considerable curiosity 
to know more.” 

Chemistry of Nature, designed as a Popular Exposition of the Chemical Constitution 
and lielations of Natural Objects, and as a general Introduction to the study of 
Chemical Science. By Hugo Rfid. Edinburgh, 1837. Oliver and Boyd. 

The author of this very excellent compendium tells us, that it is “ not designed to 
convey instruction.s for performing experiments, but as a book to be read by those 
who may desire some general knowledge of the nature of chemical phenomena, the 
method of chemical lesearch, and the manner m which chemical expeiiments are 
commonly made,— and who may feel an interest in studying those natural phenomena 
which consist in chemical action.” We are not aware that the general reader can find 
any other work which will place before him, so succinctly and so well, the general 
notions he may desire to possess of this most useful and attractive science. 

The Comic Almanack for 18.38. Tdt. 

Oliver and Boyd's Threepenny Ahnanavk for IBIS. 

Oliver and Boyd's Penny Alnianack for 18,‘i8. 

These are excellent things in their respective ways. The Comic Almanack shows 
that the resources of fun are inexhaustible. 
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consider the 

* arrangement agreed to in it as binding 

JLAW. upon us to the extent of the claim in res- 

SopREMB Court, March 7. pect ‘he policies on the lives of James 


Dwnrkanauth Tagore v. Macnnghten^ 
As&ignee of Fet'gusson and Co.^ and Others. 
— The Aduocaie-generalf with W'hom was 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Osborne^ stated timt 
tliis was an action brought by plaintifl*, on 
an agreement of the defendants, to recover 
a sum of Sa.Rs. 75,482. 11, with interest. 
The money was duo on a promissory note 
for Rs. 1,00,000, given by Messrs. Fcr- 
gusson and Co. to Mackintosh and Co., as 
secretaries of the Old Oriental Insurance 
Company; the note bore a blank indorse- 
ment to the plaintiff. tJpon Mr. Mac- 
naghten and the other defendants becom- 
ing assignees, and in great distress for 
money to carry on the factories, the 
plaintiff agreed to let them have the 
Rs. 75,482. 11 — which was money in 
hand on account of policies, and on the 
lives of three persons, debtors of Messrs. 
Fergusson, and which policies they were 
entitled to, they having paid the piemiums 
all along on them, and which had come 
to the hands of the plaintiff as the indorsee 
of the note by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
to Macintosh and Co., as secretaries of the 
Oriental Life Insurance Society. 

The following is copy of the agreement : 

“ Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore. — Sir ; 
If you will consent to Messrs. R. C. Jen- 
kins and Co., ns secretaries to tlie Orien- 
tal Insurance Society, paying to us Sa. 
Rs. 24,000, the amount of the policy No. 
575, on the life of the lion. Captain P. 
C. Sinclair, without prejudice to your 
claim, v\e hereby agree to refund to you 
that amount (Sa.Rs. 24,000), ns money 
had and received to your account, in case 
the suit which wo are now about to begin 
in the Supreme Court, to try the right of 
the proprietors of the oHice to insist upon 
retaining the same against the defendants 
of the late firm of Messrs. Fergusson and 
Co., shall be determined against us, oi in 
case we shall not obtain a decision of the 
Court in two years from this date ; but in 
such latter case, our refunding the amount 
now received is not to be considered as 
affecting any riglii to recover in the suit ; 
in the event of our having to refund tlie 
amount, we consent to pay to you interest 
at six per cent. 

“ We are, &c. 

“ E. Mackaghten, for self and Co., 
Assignees of Messrs, Fergusson 
and Co.’s estate.” 

“ Calcutta, July 4, 1834.” 

Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore. — Sir; 
With reference to our letter of 4th .July 
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Macneight and James Smith. 

“ Wo are, &c. 

“ E. Macnagiitew, for self and Co., 
Assignees of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co.’s estate.” 

“ Calcutta, August 23, 1834.*’ 

The policies on the lives of James Mac- 
neight and James Smith were for C0,CXX) 
rupees each. 

Mr. Prinse]), with whom was Mr. 
SandeSf for defendants, set up as defences 
set-off ; and that the conditions of the 
agreement upon which the money was 
lent to defendants had not been performed, 
because the plaintiff, by his own acts, pre- 
vented the performance ; having, by various 
offers and negociations, delayed the de- 
fendants from getting a decision in the 
Court within the two years specified in the 
agreement. 

The plaintiff proved the payment of the 
money to the defendants in pursuance of 
the agreement. The defendants failed 
wholly in proving their right to set olf any 
debt against the plaintiff, and failed also 
in proving that the plaintiff delayed them 
by offers or ncgocintions, or in any wise 
hindered them fiom obtaining a decision 
as to the right to the money in the Su- 
preme Court, within the two years speci- 
fied. 

'The Cow t gave its verdict to this effect; — 
Mr. Advocate-general, we do not tliiiik it 
necessary to trouble you to reply. As to 
the set-off, the debt was due by the plain- 
tiff, if due at all, in conjunction with the 
other partners of the old and new Oriental. 
As to the delay in obtaining a decision in 
this Court on the subject, we do not think 
it was such as to support the plea ; the 
defendants, if dissatisfied with the course 
things were taking, and with the difficul- 
ties which presented themselves as to 
settling the question, and the terms on 
which it was to be tried in this Court, had 
nothing to do but to give the plaintiff no- 
tice that they would proceed with their 
remedy in Court. They have not done so ; 
the period agreed upon by them for re- 
funding has elapsed ; the conditions of 
their agreement liave not been performed, 
and the plaintiff must have a verdict; and 
by this decision the defendants are put in 
no worse position than when they obtained 
the money : nothing, therefore, happen* 
in consequence, not perfectly consistent 
with justice. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, Sa. Rs, 75,482. 
11, with interest at six per cent, from the 

(A) 
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SjGth November 1833, deducting three di- 
vidends, which the plaintiff' had received 
from out the estate of Fergusson and Co , 
as creditor, in virtue of his being the in- 
dorsee of the note of that firm. 

March 9. 

Holroyd, Amdgnec (f Crultendcn and Co.., 
V. Thomas Cape, James Machllop, and Mac‘ 
hdlop and Co . — The Advocate-gei\eral, with 
whom were Mr. Claike and Mr. Leith, 
moved, in this case, to stay the proceed- 
ings of the defendant, Cape, the plaintiff' 
in an action of ejectment, from proceeding 
further in his action at law, until the de- 
cree could be had, in the above equity 
suit. The application was for a special 
injunction, supported by affidavit. The 
bill of the complainants, the applicants in 
the present motion, prayed for a disco- 
very, relief, and the writ of injunction 
now moved for. The three counsel ad- 
dressed the Court at considerable length, 
and detailed the facts on which the appli- 
cation was founded. Tlie bill also charged 
fraud in Cape, and the other defendants ; 
and prayed a discovery upon oath, in order 
to enable the defendant in the action at 
law to make good his defence. 

The facts, as gathered from the counsel, 
in their several addresses to the Court, 
were shortly these. 

In the year 1820 or 1821, Mackillop 
and Co, lent to a Mr. 'I'aylor the sum of 
three lakhs of rupees, with which Taylor 
purchased the premises in Loll Ilazar now 
occupied by Jenkins and Low, two ad- 
joining premises, and the house in Tank 
Square ttow occupied by the Bengal Club. 
Taylor then deposits with Mackillop and 
Co. the title-deeds of this property so pur- 
chased, and draws a bill upon Major Cape, 
his father-in-law, for .£30,000, and then 
departs for Europe, leaving in the hands 
of the firm of Cruttenden and Mackillop 
a power of attorney to execute a mortgage 
to Cape of the premises, in the event of 
Major Cape paying the bill for £30,000, 
and requiring from Taylor security for re- 
payment, On the 18th of February 1822, 
James Mackillop, of the house of Crut- 
tenden and Co,, wiites to bis correspon- 
dents, Palmer, Mackillop, and Co., to 
advise Major Cape of the whole transac- 
tion. Major Cape pays the £30,000, and 
allows the title-deeds of the property to 
remain in the hands of Cruttenden, Mac- 
killop, and Co. until 1827; in the mean 
time, Taylor returns to Calcutta, and hav- 
ing occasion for money, borrows of ALac- 
kiilop and Co, the sum of four lakhs of 
rupees, stating to the firm that he had 
given to Major Cape, his father-in-law, 
other security in England for the £30,000 
he had lent to Taylor, in payment of the 
first loan of three lakhs, the purchase- 
money of tlie properties in Loll Bazaar 
and Tank Square. Cruttenden and Co. 


lent the four lakhs to Taylor, taking as 
a security a mortgage in fee of these pre- 
mises; but as they then considered them- 
selves as attornies for Major Cape, under 
the power given them by Taylor, in 1822, 
they, until the story of Taylor was corro- 
borated by Major Cape, took, as further 
security for the second loan, a quantity of 
indigo belonging to Taylor. The firm, 
therefore, considered themselves as mort- 
gagees in fee of this property in question ; 
and in 1825, they received a letter from 
Cape, in which he stated that he dis- 
charged them from executing, as Taylor’s 
attornies, a mortgage on his account, and 
admitted that Taylor had given him other 
security, confirming the statement of Tay- 
lor, in this matter, in all points. Under 
these circumstances, Cruttenden and Co. 
considered themselves as sole mortgagees 
in fee of this property in Calcutta, that is, 
of the premises in Loll Bazaar and in 
Tank Square ; and Mr. Holroyd, as their 
assignee, now files his bill for discovery, 
relief, and injunction, to stay the de- 
fendant Cape from proceeding in his action 
of ejectment at law, for llie recovery of 
these very premises. The title set up by 
Major Cape, being a mortgage of these 
premises, eff'ected to him in England pre- 
viously to 1821, the period when the claim 
of Cruttenden and Co. arose, in virtue of 
the mortgage to them by Taylor, as a 
security for the four lakhs lent to Mr. 
Taylor by that house, the complainant, 
Mr. Holroyd, makes his affidavit that he 
cannot make a good defence to the action 
at law, unless Cape puts in his answer, 
and makes a full discovery of all the facts 
in connection with the tiansactions of the 
loan of the £30,000, and his alleged se- 
curity and mortgage for repayment of the 
same by Taylor. Cases were cited to 
show that, under the circumstances, Mr. 
Holroyd was entitled to an injunction, and 
that the affidavit of facts, founded on the 
bill, disclosed sufficient equities to induce 
the Court to restrain tlie defendant Cape 
from proceeding in his action at law, for 
the recovery of the premises mortgaged, in 
1824, to Cruttenden and Co. 

Mr. Grant, for the defendant Cape, 
contended, at great length, that there was 
no ground disclosed by complainant to en- 
title him to discovery or relief in equity, 
and that the facts disclosed, on the affida- 
vit of Mr. Leighton, were insufiTicient. 
The learned counsel wanted to put in 
affidavits contradictory of the complainant’s 
affidavits and explanatory of the facts. The 
affidavits of Mr. Grant were rejected by 
the Court, on the authority of 8 Ves. 46’, 
and of another case in 19 Ves. 83, Mr. 
Grant contended that the defendants in the 
action at law could get any evidence they 
might want, under a commission, directed 
to England, to examine the witnesses who 
were resident there, on the absence of 
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which the complainant in this suit partly 
founded his application. 

'the Advocate -gener alt in reply, as under- 
stood, stated that Mr. Mackiilop was a 
necessary party to the mortgage in 1824, 
and therefore a necessary party to this bill, 
also Mr. Cullen ; and that, therefore, Mr. 
Holroyd could not examine them under a 
commission, they being interested in tire 
event of the suit, and that therefore the 
present bill and proceedings were neces- 
sary to enable him to make his defence. 

The Court took time to consider of the 
application. 

CouiiT OF THE Session .Judge of thf 
24-Pergunnaiis, March 3. 

liallygunge Tank Case . — This day hav- 
ing been fixed for the decision of the above 
case, which had been tr^insferred by the 
Government, under Act 7 of 1835, from 
the Court of the Commissioner of the 
Eighteenth Division to that of the Session 
Judge, Mr. Jiignell appeared to support 
Mr, Pattle’s petition of appeal against the 
order of the magistrate of the 24-Pergun. 
nahs, dated 14th October last. 

The petition and the whole of the papers 
in the case having been read, Mr. liigncU 
said he would not trouble the Court by 
repeating the arguments urged in his peti- 
tion of appeal, but there were one or two 
additional observations he would wish to 
make. The letters of Mr. Patton, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary to the Bengal 
Government, and dated 7th and 19th 
November (copies of which had been ob- 
tained after the appeal was presented), he 
would not comment upon, as they were 
not essential to the decision of the case ; 
but they were singular documents, and 
exhibited a strange confusion of ideas , 
how Mr. Patton could suppose that a 
summoning jurisdiction,” in one capacity, 
was to enable him to pass sentence, in ano- 
ther and a very dilferent capacity, upon 
the party so summoned, it was not easy to 
understand. Mr. Patton’s affidavit was 
also curiously inconsistent with the con- 
cluding paragraph of the first of these 
letters. In his affidavit he had sworn as 
follows : ” That the such last-mentioned 
proceedings before this deponent were 
hud, as is usual and customary in zillab 
criminal courts, at the prosecution of the 
Company, and that the said charge or 
complaint was not investigated and de- 
termined on by this depouent in pursuance 
of the 105th sec. 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, 
as is alleged in the affidavit of the said 
James Pattle, sworn the 10th and re- 
sworn the 11th day of November instant; 
but that this deponent investigated the 
said matter, and passed the said sentence 
of fine, under certain Regulations of the 
Bengal Government; and that, in proof 
of this, deponent not having acted in pur- 
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suance of the said 105lh section of the 
said Act of Parliament, he has not trans- 
mitted copies of conviction and other pro- 
ceedings relative thereto, to the Govern- 
ment^ nor the amount of the fines so levied, 
as aforesaifi, to the Clerk of the Crown of 
this hon. Court ; nor was the subject-mat- 
ter of the said charge, in the judgment of 
this deponent, within the scope or mean- 
ing of the said Act of Parliament. ” Now, 
in his letter to Government, of the 7th 
November, Mr. Patton wrote : — “ The 
defendant, James Pattle, was convicted by 
me, under the Acts of Parliament, and 
Regulations of the Government, in such 
c.ises made and provided, copy of which 
conviction shall hereafter be transmitted if 
necessary.” But the magistrate’s letter to 
the commissioner, of the 10th January, 
required more particular notice, as he there 
stated under what Regulations he had acted. 
These were clause 5, sec. 25, Reg. xx. of 
1817, and sec. 1 9, Reg. ix . of J 807. The 
last of these Regulations had nothing what- 
ever to do with the present matter ; it em- 
powered the magistrate to pass sentence of 
imprisonment and corporal punishment, 
not exceeding thirty rattans, or of imprison- 
ment and fine, in certain cases not ex- 
pressly provided for in former Regula- 
tions; but it, of course, gave him no 
power over persons expressly exempted 
from his jurisdiction by former Regula- 
tions, nor had it the slightest reference to 
contempts of court or resistance of pro- 
cess. Clause 5, sec. 25, Reg. xx. of 1817 
(which bad escaped Mr. Bignell’s attention 
at the time he drew the petition of appeal) 
was perhaps somewhat loosely worded; 
but there could be no possible doubt ns to 
its meaning. The Legislature of that day 
liitd no power to render British subjects 
ameiiahle to the criminal courts of the 
Company ; nothing could do that except 
an Act of Parliament. I'his, of itself, 
would he sufficient to >.how that the magis- 
trate h.ad no jurisdiction under the Regu- 
lation he quoted ; hut, in point of fact, the 
word-* of the section would not allow of 
Mr. Patton’s construction. Although the 
,5th clause says generally, that “ in ail in- 
stances of resistance to the process of a 
magistrate,” certain punishments may be 
indicted, yet that clause could not be read 
alone and separate from the context. Clause 
2, of the same section, declared that the sub- 
sequent clauses were enacted in modification 
of the provisions contained in sec. 2 and 4, 
Reg. xi. of 1796; and the 3d clause began, 
not “ If any person convicted of resisting 
the process of a magistrate,” but, “If the 
person convicted:” clearly referring to the 
person specified in Reg. xi. of 1796, who 
was there declared to be “ a person aiiiu* 
nable to ibo authority of the ziilah and 
city magistrates.” 'i’he argument of the 
petition of appeal remained, therefore, un- 
bhuken upon this point, which was by far 
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the most important one in the case. But 
even supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Patton had jurisdiction over Mr. 
Fattle under the Regulations, what offence 
had been committed ? There was no evi- 
dence of any interference, as to the tank, 
on the part of Mr. Pattle, except the de- 
positions of some of Mr, Kirchhoffer’s 
own servants. These depositions, even if 
true, were inadmissible in evidence, as 
shown in the sixth reason of the petition 
of appeal ; but the testimony was altoge- 
ther worthless. Could Mr. Pattle have 
declared to these men that he had rented 
the tank ? The fact was notoriously the 
reverse ; and besides, Govind Persaud had 
declared, that he was the person who or- 
dered the lock to be affixed. Then again, 
if Mr. Pattle had shut up the tank, still 
there was no proof that he was cognizant- 
of any order of Court prohibiting him 
from doing so -, and there could, there- 
fore, have been ^no contempt or disobe- 
dience on Ins part. Lastly, even if Mr. 
Pattle had caused the tank to be locked, 
and had known of the order in Mohun 
Sing’s case, still he (Mr. Bignell) would 
contend that that order was a nullity, and 
tliat disobedience to it could not be a 
punishable offence. It was an order passed 
by the magistrate under Reg. w. of I8i24, 
and it had been ruled by the Sudder Niza- 
niut Adawlut, in their circular letter of the 
17lhof December 1830, that tliat Regula- 
tion did not empower tnagistratea to try 
any case in which each of tlie p.uties had 
not “ n permanent interest in the land, or 
other property, of which the possession 
was disputed.” Now Mohun Sing had no 
kind of permanent interest in this tank; 
the magistrate’s order was, therefore, 
clearly null and void, as having been passed 
by an incompetent authority ; and how 
could disobedience to it (supposing such 
disobedience to have taken place) be u 
crime in the eye of the law? When the 
Regulations speak of rehistance to the 
process or order of a magistrate, they must 
be taken to mean resistance to some legal 
process or order. Tlie two last observa- 
tions apiilied to the case of Govind Per- 
saud Bose, the proprietor of the tank : he 
acknowledged that he had caused the tank 
to be locked, and added that he had ilone 
so under the authority of Mr. Barlow’s 
order in 1833, and there was nothing in 
the world to show that he had ever heard 
of the subsequent irregular and illegal 
proceedings in the case of Mohun Sing, by 
which an important question of right was 
endeavoured to be decided in the absence 
of the only person really interested in it. 

The presiding Judge (Mr. E. Harwell) 
observed, that he should, perhaps, save 
some trouble to Mr. Bignell, by slating at 
once, that he considered his objections to 
the jurisdiction to be fatal to the magis- 
trate’s proceedings. Mr. Patton bad sworn 


that he bad convicted and fined Mr. Pattle 
under the authority of the Regulations of 
Government, and he (Mr. Barwell) was 
bound to say, that there was, in his opi- 
nion, no Regulation under which the 
magistrate had any power to pass such a 
sentence against a British subject; he must, 
therefore, quash the magistrate’s proceed- 
ings, and order the fine that had been 
levied to be returned to Mr. Pattle. At 
the same time, he must add, that it was 
upon the law, and not the merits of the 
case, that he decided in favour of the ap- 
pellant. It the witnesses were to be be- 
lieved, and he saw no reason to discredit 
them, Mr. Pattle had taken an active part 
in shutting up the tank, and preventing 
people having access to it. It was true, 
there Wi-is no direct evidence that Mr. 
Pattle was acquainted with the orders in 
Mohun Sing’s case, but as this man was 
his own servant, there was the strongest 
possible presumption that he was acquaint- 
ed with them. He (Mr. Barwell) ad- 
mitted the validity of Mr, Bignell’s objec- 
tion to the proceedings in that case, as 
having been impropeily held by the crimi- 
nal authoiities tinder Reg. xv. of 1824; 
but he could not consider this a sufficient 
justification of a resistance to the orders 
passed. For the reason, however, that he 
had already stated, he should psss his 
orders, that the magistrate’s order of the 
Htli Oct. last he set aside, and the fine be 
returned to tlie appellant, Mr. James 
Pattle. As to Govind Persaud Bose, he 
saw no reason to interfere with the order 
of the Court below. 

The following is the report of Mr. Bar- 
well, the Sessions’ Judge, to the Registrar 
to the Court of Nizamut Ailawlut : 

“ Sessions’ Department. 

“ Sir: In conformity with the orders of 
the Court of Sudder Nizaimit Adawlut, 
communicated, in your letter under date 
17tli Jan. last, to the Commissioner of Cir- 
cuit for the Eighteenth Division, I have the 
honour to re-submit, for the consideration 
and further orders of the Court and of 
Government, the papers connected with 
the case in which Mr. Patton, the magis- 
trate of the 24-Pergunnah8, fined Mr. 
James Pattle, the senior member of the 
Suddtr Board of Revenue, residing at 
Ballygunge, in the sum of Rs, 200, for 
lesistance of process, together will) copies 
of my own proceedings, held under yes- 
terday’s date on that case, the appeal in 
which was transferred to me from the 
Commissioner’s Court, agreeably to the re- . 
cent orders of Government and the provi- 
sions of Act vii. of 183.5, for adjudication. 

“ In proceeding to an investigation of 
this case, 1 have endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to dismiss from my mind every 
impression connected with the reputation 
which, it cannot be denied, Mr. Pattle so 
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generally bears among the majority of our 
service, as a man of despotic, unjust, and 
arbitrary temper ; neither did I conceive 
that reference should be had to the highoffi* 
cial situation held by that gentleman, a con. 
sideration of wliicli. in my opinion, would 
have materially tended to aggravate an 
offence, for which any other individual un- 
acquainted with the laws and regulations of 
the country, or unaware of the mischievous 
effects likely to ensue from an open resis- 
tance to the authority of the magistrate of 
a district, might have pleaded the excuse 
of ignorance. I entered, therefore, upon 
the inquiry with, I hope, as much impar- 
tiality as I should have done, had the 
appellant been any oilier Britisli-born sub- 
ject, residing in the interior of the coun- 
try, or beyond the confines of the Maha- 
ratta Ditch; and the principal points to 
which I conceived it rigfit to direct my 
attention were, first, the validity of the 
proofs afforded in evidence of the fact of 
resistance of process, or contempt of the 
magistrate’s authority, on the part of Mr. 
P.itile ; and secondly, how far the magis- 
trate was borne out by the Regulations 
under which he acted, and which arc 
stated, in a letter addressed by him to the 
Commissioner, dated lOih January last, 
to have been Reg. xx. of 1817, cl. 5, sec. 
‘if), and Reg. ix. of 1807, sec. 19, in 
imposing the penalty awarded by him as 
a puni.diment for the breach of his orders 
relative to the matter in dispute. 

“ In regard to the lirst point, the an- 
iiexed English translations of the deposi- 
tions of credible and respectable witnesses, 
delivered on oath before the magistrate of 
the ‘J4-Pergunnahs, the originals of which 
are with tlie record of the case, will, I 
think, satisfy the superior court, that Mr. 
Pattle not only himself evinced the most 
indecorous defiance of the orders of the 
magistrate, issued on just and reasonable 
grounds, for throwing open the tank, 
which has been the object of contention, to 
the community of Rallygungc, but that 
he has been the cause of similar resistance 
of authority in others, who, but for his sup- 
port and encourugeinent, would never have 
dared to be guilty of such contempt to- 
wards any European functionary vested 
with magisterial powers. 

** On the second point, therefore, I am 
of opinion, that Mr. Patton was Justified, 
by every principle of equity and justice, 
as well as by virtue of that inherent power, 
which he states to be constitutionally pos- 
sesssed by every court of record in exis- 
tence, to enforce its awards, and uphold 
its authority, in imposing tlie penally 
levied from the offending party ; but that 
the sentence has been nuliifiea by an un- 
fortunate defect in the existing laws, which 
provide no rules empowering a magis- 
trate in the Company’s service to inflict 
punishment on a British subject for any 
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oflTence similar to that with which the ap- 
pellant in tins case stands convicted. Nei- 
ther cl. 5, sec. 26, Reg. xx. of 1817, nor 
the previous enactments modified hy that 
rule, nor any Regulations subsequently 
promulgated, can, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered applicable to such cases; while, on 
the other band, the provisions of Reg. ii. 
of 1796, and Reg. xv. of 1806, clearly 
exempt British-born subjects from tliu 
operation of tlie Regulations above quoted.* 

“ I have, therefore, been most reluc- 
tantly compelled to direct the remission of 
the fine imposed by the magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnahs upon Mr. Pattle, while 
confirming that inflicted upon the native 
proprietor of the tank in dispute, Goviiid 
Persaud Bose, for having allowed him- 
self, under tlie pernicious influence of tlie 
former individual, to be drawn into u 
direct contravention of tlie magistratu’a 
orders, 

“ It will remain with the superior Court 
and with the Government^ to apply such 
remedy as they may deem proper to a stulo 
of things most assuredly, as observed by 
the Secretary to Government in the Judi- 
cial Dcpariinent, in his letter to the (’ourt 
under date 6th December last, involving 
questions of the utmost general interest 
and importance. 

“ Copies of this address, and of my 
proceedings of yesterday’s date, have been 
furnished to Mr. Patton. 

“ 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) “ E. R. Bahweli., 

“ Sessions’ Judge,” 

“ Zillah 24-Pergunnahs, Civil and 

Sessions Judge’s Court, the 4th 

March 1887.” 

The depositions referred to in the above 
letter arc as follow : 

No. 1. — Kiirreo Bux, blicestie, in the 
employ of Mr. Kirchlion’er, deposed ; 
that, according to the orders of the magis- 
trate, the deponent went to the tank, and 
having placid his bag on the bank, was 
about to fill it with water, when this depo- 
nent saw Mr. Battle’s blieestie, who had 
come to the tank for the same purpose. 
The deponent, finding the water near him 
very muddy, asked Mr. Battle’s bheestic 
where he, the deponent, should fill his 
bag from, and was requested by Mr, Bat- 
tle’s man to take water from the side near 
which he was standing ; this deponent ac- 
cordingly went to that side, and while 

* Sec. 105, Act 53. George III. cap. 155, Indeed, 
empoweri justices of the jieace in the provinces, 
In cases of conviction of assault and trespass, com- 
tnitted by British subjects, on natives of India, to 
sentence to punishment by fine, not exceeding 
Rs. 500, or in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for a period not exce^ing two month* i but 
independent of the inapplicability of that law to 
the present case, the magistrate has declared, upon 
affidavit before the Supreme Court, and in hu let- 
ters to the Commissioner and tlic ttovernment. 
that he did not line the appellant under the Act in 
question . 
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filling water, Mohun Singh, a durwan in 
the employ of Mr. Tattle, desired his mas> 
tor’s bheestie to retire from the tank, and 
kept this deponent a prisoner in the tank. 
I'his deponent requested that the thana 
should be informed of his having been de- 
tained. After a little time, Khodayar 
Khan, jemadar, came to the tank, and 
desired Mohun Singh to release this depo- 
nent \ after which, this deponent informed 
his own employer of what had happened, 
and Mr. Kirchhofler desired his kit- 
niutghar and durwan to accompany this 
deponent to the tank. While this depo. 
nent was filling his bag with water from 
it, Mr. Pattle came to the tank, and in- 
formed this deponent, that the tank belong- 
ed to him, Mr. Pattle, and that he would 
not consent to any persons having access to 
it for water, and that tliis deponent has seen 
a padlock on the door of the tank in question. 

No. 2 Soobrathee, kilmulghar, in the 

employ of Mr. Kirchhoffer, deposed that, 
in obedience (ojiis master’s orders, he ac- 
companied Kurreem Bux, blieestie, and his 
master’s durwan, to the tank. On arriving 
at it, Mohun Singh, in the employ of Mr. 
Pattle, informed this deponent, and his 
companions, that if they dipped a finger 
into tlie water, he, Mohun Singh, would 
confine this deponent and his companions. 
During this time, Mr. Battle came to the 
tank, and having heard the above conver- 
sation, desired a lock to be put ou the 
door of the tank, and said that he, Mr. 
Pattle, would not allow access to it for 
water; and this deponent further saith, 
that the lock is yet on the door. 

No. 3 Bissonath, durwan, in the em- 

ploy of Mr. Kirchliotfer, deposed that, in 
obedience to his master’s orders, this depo- 
nent accompanied the kitmutghar and bliees- 
tie to the tank, and that while the bheestie 
was filling his bag with water, Mr Pattle 
came to the tank and ordered that the 
bheestie should be allowed to take but one 
bag of water, and tliat the door of the 
tank should be locked up, as the tank 
belonged to lilm, Mr. Pattle, and he 
would not allow access to it for water. 
This deponent further said, that after tlie 
occasion above alluded to, his master’s 
bheestie did not go again to the tank. 

No. 4. — Khodayar Khan, jemadar of 
the Thontollali Phauree, deposed, that Mr. 
Pattle said, that he had bought the tank 
from Gobind Baboo, for Rs. 100, and that 
be would not allow any persons to take 
water from it, and that the deponent re- 
ported the above to the thana. Having 
seen the tank door locked from outside, 
thi.s deponent went and informed the said 
Mr. Pattle of it, and that the ryots were 
prevented from supplying themselves with 
water. Mr. Pattle replied, that he had 
purchased the tank, and would not con- 
aent to any persons having access to it. 

No. 5.*>Jutnal, burkandaz of the Thon. 


tollah Phauree, deposed, that Mr. Pattle 
would not allow any of the ryots to take 
water from the tank, alleging that the 
tank was his. Witness believes that the 
jemadar reported the circumstance to tiie 
thana. This deponent further stated, that 
Mr. Pattle had prevented access to tlie 
tank by having locked the door of it. 

No. 6. — Ruheemooddien, burkandaz of 
the same Phauree, deposed, that Mi. Pat- 
tle had prevented access to the tank, 
alleging that he had purchased it. Wit- 
ness saw a padlock on the tank door. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEW SVSTEM OE ASSASSINATION. 

The Krighshvutn of the ’J8th February 
has brought to light the existence of ano- 
ther body of assassins, in the Western 
Provinces, who pursue a similar system 
of murder to that practised by the Thugs, 
with this difference, tliat they poison in- 
stead of strangling. It appears that these 
miscreants have, for years past, carried on 
a course of systematized murder, in a me- 
thod as destructive as, and more insidious 
even than, that pursued by the 'J'hugs. 
These men have, in the same way as the 
Thugs, a system of sacrificial ceremonies 
to Bhowannec ; to ensure success on an 
exjiedilion, they have, like them, a slang 
language of their own. Tlie only diffe- 
rence seems a greater disregard as to the 
secret of their calling, and greater readi- 
ness to turn King’s evidence against their 
companions. They call themselves Mccta- 
waltns, which might be, perhaps, trans- 
lated ‘ sweetmeat men,* mcc/tf, or ‘sweet- 
meat,’ being the term they apply to the 
poison wliich, instead of the noose, they 
make use of in destroying or stupifying 
tliose they rob. The districts, in wliich 
these murdeis are as yet known to exist, 
aie Saiun and Patna. It has long been a 
matter of common notoriety, that intoxi- 
cating drugs are not unfrequenlly admi- 
nistered, with a view to robbery, by fu- 
kcers in tliat pari of the country ; their 
victims being, in general, unsuspecting 
travellers, who may chance to stop at their 
mutt or liicken^ the tomb or temple they 
reside at. The Meeiaw’allas, however, 
most of whom seem to he Hindoos, men- 
dicants of the Gosaen sect, attempt much 
more than this. They go out, like the 
Thugs, in parties, under the ablest man in 
the gang, as jemadar or leader. They 
travel the country, making, however, no 
very distant journies, in seaich of victims ; 
and in their trips appear usually to take ^ 
their way towards Nepaul. The jemadar 
exercises his powers of pleasing or per- 
suasion, in inveigling the persons they 
meet to join them, occasion being taken of 
the caste of the travellers of Hindoos, to 
assume the character of men of the same 
caste, and get their victims to allow them 
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to prepare food in common. If this be 
rot practicable, the Meetatrallas, who 
.scorn to be well provided for such contin- 
gencies, make an offer of dhall, salt, rice, 
or any article the other party may requiie. 
The dressed food, or the raw article, in- 
tended for the victim, is of course poison- 
ed ; but in case opportunity of thus admi- 
nistering it occurs not, it is given in sher- 
but, or mixed with the tobacco in a 
chilluin. The drugs employed seem 
equally efficacious, however exhibited, the 
inhaling them being enough not only to 
intoxicate but destroy life. The poison- 
ous mixture consists of dhutlwmi root, 
opium, or bhang, and one or two 

other drugs, pounded together, and dried. 
Thus prepared, it is kept in a lota ready 
for use. The effect appears usually to be 
first felt about forty minutes after the poi- 
son has been taken ; in for^ mnuites more 
the victim is usually dead, or quite insen- 
sible. When the giddiness, which is the 
earliest symptom of the working of the 
poison, is complained of by the person 
who has swallowed it, the Meetawalla is 
ever ready with an excuse to account for it, 
this being always followed by a recommen- 
dation to lie down and sleep. When the 
effects arc fatal, the victim rolls hither and 
thither once or twice, and dies; hut whe- 
ther from difference of constitution, or in 
the ({iiantity of poison taken, the victim is 
ficquently merely stupiKed, and after be- 
ing robbed and stripped, recovers his 
senses when the intoxication has passed off. 
The Meetawalla, however, appears indif- 
ferent as to this. If Ids victim die before 
he leaves him, the body is usually thrown 
into a riser, if one is near, or a well ; it 
is sometimes buried ; luit often left to lie 
where the man perished. Jf the victim 
recover, and find his trcaclierous compa- 
nions at tlie very place in which the attempt 
at murder was committed (for they appe.ir 
sometimes to take up a temporary .ibode 
near a thoroughfare), his assertions of hav- 
ing been rubbed are outfaced by bullying 
and f)old denial, and the poor wretch ^eems 
generally still so mucli undei the effect of 
the drugs as to be dispirited, and in a lialf 
stupid state, without energy to prosecute 
the inquiry. The Meetawalla, however, 
has no scruple as to taking life. Several 
instances have been discovered in which 
they have strangled their victims with a 
rope, or murdered them with sword cuts. 
They are on terms of fraternity with the 
Thugs, and individuals of the two profes- 
sions seem frequently to know one another 
professionally as strangler and poisoner. 
The gang of the Meetawalla varies in 
number from five to fifteen. There are 
Moosulmans among them, who, like the 
Moosultnan Thugs, assist, without com- 
punction, in the idol sacrifice which pre- 
cedes each expedition. The animal offered 
is a goat, which is slain, with the ordinary 


ceremonies, by the jemadar of the gang> 
and the head bruised. The Meetawallas 
do not observe, as the Thugs do, any 
periodical order for their expeditions ; they 
appear to go out in search of their victims 
as the* whim, or their own necessities, 
urge them. Hence their joumies, as be- 
fore observed, are much tliorter than those 
of the Thugs, but occur on an average 
about once every four months. 

FRAUDS OF NATIVE OFFICERS. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Gilmore, 
who has been deputed to iMiilnapore to in- 
vcsiigale the charge of embezzlement 
which has been brought against the native 
officers of that collectorate, a scene of 
fiaud has been detected, which affoids 
matter for miicli reflexion. It appears that 
the native treasurer has, for more than six 
years, been in the habit of indiscrimi- 
nately levying a charge ofhatta on all the 
payments made by the landholders into the 
tieasniy; that he lias credited in the pub- 
lic accounts only that piTtion of this 
amount which was received upon coin 
really depreciated, and has reserved for his 
own use, the discount taken on gold coin, 
to the extent of about Us. 6‘tX) a month. 
The public officers are engaged in pre- 
paring charges against tile delinquent; and 
to prevent the recurrence of similar fraud, 
proclamations have been issued explaining 
the regulations of Government on the sub- 
ject of battii. Letters have also been di- 
rected to the various commissioners, le- 
quiring them to make diligent inquiry 
whether einbez/lements of a similar nature 
have not been practiced in other districts. 

The problem Is now solved as to the 
means by which this native officer, the 
treasurer of a country, is enabled to main- 
tain Ins official dignity, while he receives 
Irom the Government only the pitiful 
salary of Its. 50 a month. Tlial which his 
masters denied him, he has extracted from 
his master’s tenants. The parsimony of 
Government has been corrected by a 
forced contribution from the whole dis- 
trict. 

'i'lie proKcenfion of the treasurer, which 
is about to commence, is fully justified by 
bis undeniable guilt. It is tine tliat he 
was led into temptation by his superiors, 
but be ought undoubtedly to liave thrown 
up his situation when he found that it could 
not be retained but by having recourse to 
fraud. Hut what native has sufficient 
strength of mind to adopt a course so re- 
pugnant to immemorial usage and univer- 
sal practice ? — Friend of India, Mar. 9. 

DISTURBANCES AT HYDERABAD. 

Extracts from a private letter from Hy- 
derabad : 

“ Two events have occurred here within 
(be last two days, cneb of which had like 
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to have created a fatal issue. The one was 
ft ' pig row;* the other an attempt at assas- 
sination. On the Mussulmans proceeding 
to the principal mosque in the cantonment, 
to their morning devotions, they discovered 
that a huge pig had been slaughtered the 
night before, and its foul carcase strewed 
in portions over the floor, while the blood 
was sprinkled on the walls, the brains 
were deposited on the step, and the head, 
with its extended jaws, placed in the very 
centre of the vestibule. You may conceive 
the horror of the true believers at this dis- 
covery, the rapidity with which the news 
spread, the tumultuous and excited feel- 
ings it created throughout our camp. It 
soon reached the city, and Arab, Uohtllab, 
and Patan, came swarming forth, breath- 
ing curses and imprecations on the insulter 
of their creed, and vowing vengeance on 
the heads of all parties concerned. It was 
a case of considerable delicacy. The first 
step of Col. Trueman, the officer com. 
manding, was to order the troops to their 
several parades. He then desired some of 
the Mussulmans to cause tlie offensive ob- 
jects to be removed from tlie mosque, and 
to purify the place, while he set on foot 
every means to discover the guilty party ; 
but this order was not obeyed, as the Mas- 
sulmans insisted on inquiry being Jirst 
instituted as to the cause, before they would 
consent to the removal of the offensive ob- 
ject. Col. Trueman was, however, not to 
be foiled in this way ; so be sent Capt. 
Justice, with a hundred Europeans, to re- 
move the pig, the blood, and the brains, 
and to dig up all the earth around, and 
purify the spot. This l)eing effected, the 
mob became more pacified, and at length 
dispersed. We have since fortunately 
caught the villain, who proves to be a 
camp-follower, and who confesses that his 
only motive for tlie act, was a personal 
quarrel with the cutwal. He is now being 
tried by a court-martial ; but I do not 
know what adequate sentence can be 
awarded. The villain ought to be blown 
from a gun ; for, but for Trueman’s steady 
firmness, in at once ordeting the Euro- 
peans down to remove the carc.ase, and 
purify the mosque, it is probable we should 
have had a serious tumult, and the loss of 
many lives. Hyderabad is pretty nearly 
as full of fanatics as any place in Asia, 
excepting, possibly, Bokhara. 

“ The day following the ‘ pig row,’ a 
Mussulman, with a drawn sword, rushed 
into the residency, dashed through the 
guards, and succeeded in gaining Capt. 
Malcolm’s apartments, crying out, ‘ Mal- 
colm, your time is come.’ But, fortu- 
nately, Capt. Malcolm was not there ; and 
so the guards rushed in, and seized the 
man, before he could do any harm. I 
have not yet heard any motive assigned for 
the act. 

These events following each other in 


rapid succession, make us look about ut a 
little,’*— /fwrteru, J/ar. 11. 

* FRAUD OM THB FEISHWA. 

Mr. Adam Maxwell, of the late bouse 
of Maxwell, Burnett, and Co., and his 
accomplice, Oomrao Ali, having been 
tried before the Sessions Court of Cawn- 
pore, for swindling Rs. 11,500 from the 
Peishwa, at Bithoor, the former has been 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
the gaol of Cawnpore, and to pay a fine to 
Government of Rs. 1,000, or, in default, 
to three months’ further imprisonment; 
and to the latter, five months’ imprison- 
ment has been awarded . — Agra Ukhbar. 

RIVER-STEAMERS. 

The success which has attended the at- 
tempt to establish steam- vessels on our 
rivers, has exceeded tbe most sanguine 
expectations. These vessels, vvbich at the 
outset were employed simply for the con- 
venience of passengers, and in conveying 
goods for personal consumption, have now, 
from the regularity, speed, and ease which 
they combine, secured a large share of 
commercial patronage. No higher proof 
of their popul.irity, perhaps, can be given, 
than the fact that the natives, who mani- 
fest so strong an aversion for every tiling 
new, are become eager to employ them in 
the transportation of their merchandize. 
It is not, we hear, an unusual occurience 
for native merchants to purchase large con- 
signments of British goods in the godowns 
of the consignee, and to leave an order for 
their being conveyed ut once to the steamer, 
to be transported to Rlirzapore and other 
stations. Tbe mercantile freight of the 
steamers has, in fact, increased to such a 
degree, .as to render it d.fficult to squeeze 
in packages of any other description, and 
the agent runs the risk, on every despatch, of 
displeaNing more individuals than he is able 
to gratify. Hence it has become apparent, 
that our present complement of steamers is 
totally inadequate to the increasing wants of 
the country, and we hear with much plea- 
sure, that Government have indented on 
England for another supply of vessels, 
greatly exceeding the last in number. But 
the new ateamers will scarcely be found suf- 
ficient to supply the growing demand. If 
it be deemed economical to transmit goods 
by the steamers, even at the present high 
rate of freiglit, it will not be too much to 
assume, that as the enterprize advances, 
and becomes more manageable, and freights 
are accordingly reduced, by far the largest 
portion of all valuable commodities will 
be sent through this channel; and that 
twenty steamers will eventually not be 
found redundant. The multiplication of 
steam-vessels on our navigable rivers is, 
in fact, multiplying the means of defence. 
If twenty steamers were constantly avail- 
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able in this country. Government would 
possess facilities for the rapid transporta- 
tion of troops and military stores from 
province to province, by which the secu- ' 
rity of die empire would be indefinitely 
increased. In the case of steam-vessels, 
there is this recommendation over military 
roads, that the latter can be kept up only 
at the expense of the state, while the for> 
raer are maintained at the charge of the 
community . — Friend of India, Mar. 2. 

RATE OP MORTALITY IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In a paper published in the last Part of 
the Asiatic Researches, on the Law of Mor- 
tality for British India, the following is 
exhibited as the annual per.ccntage of mor- 
tality of the officers of the three armies of 



In the last twenty years, there have died 
1,184 oificers of the Bengal array, or 
59 2 per annum, out of an average num- 
ber of 1,897 persons, or about 3’ 12 per 
cent. The mean ages of the deceased are 
as follows : 

Mean Age. 

81 Colonels, dec. 61 

97 Lieut. Colonels 51 

.<<4W/./ourn.N.S.VoL,24. No.93. 


Mean Age> 

78 M^ors 40 

277 Captains 36 

651 Subalterns between 18 & 33 

• SALK OP PRESENTS. 

During the past week, the Ilon. Cora- 
pany have had an “ out-cry,” through the 
instrumentality of the hammer of Messrs. 
Moore, Hickey, and Co. The sale we 
speak of consisted of the presents, gifts 
of honour, and tributes of respect from 
different native princes, to the Hon. 

Company, in token of friendship, esteem, 
homage— these are all “ lotted,” put up, 
out-cried, and knocked down at w'hat 
they will fetch. Surely, surely, this pal- 
try and disreputable practice should cease. 
When it is known that the native princes, 
the donors of these presents, have in 
some instances sent down agents to at- 
tend these disgraceful sales, in order, by 
buying them in, to save their presents 
from further degradation, the Company 
will no longer, it is to be hoped, consent 
to take money m so unbecoming a manner 
from the pockets of native princes. The 
Company’s Government commit a double 
degradation by such acts— they degrade 
tJiemselves, and the donors of the pre- 
sents. It is true that, in the eye of philo- 
sophy, the disgrace is only theCompany’s ; 
hut the subjects of those poor princes are 
not philosopliers, and it is a wanton out- 
rage upon their feelings or prejudices, 
thus to send to auction their voluntary 
tributes of respect or homage, like butts 
of damaged sherry or rejected beer. We 
think, if the catalogues of the “ Com- 
pany’s lots ” were properly entitled, they 
might be headed, tokens of friendship 
ulaged, and rejected by the Honourable 
Company.”— Herald, Feb. 26. 

OPPRESSION RV OOVFRNMENT SERVANTS. 

We have lately received a letter from 
tile Mofussil, by which it appears that a 
.set of Government servants are comipit- 
ting the most oppressive acts in certain 
villages. The rivers Pudda and Burma- 
pooter were infested with pirates, under 
the name of Gaumchha Morra, The way 
in which these murderers effect their hor- 
rid purposes, is by twisting a towel or 
yaumchna round the neck. The magis- 
trate of Berharnpore, in his endeavours 
to check this evil, has created (unknow- 
ingly, we admit) another. For tlie pur- 
pose of apprehending these robbers, he 
has appointed a biicksy, ajamadar, a ha- 
vildar, and ten sepoys, to go round to 
the different thannas, with three of the 
convicted pirates in their charge. “ They 
are levying,” says our correspondent, “ a 
tax of from Rs. 12 to Rs. 500 from every 
village they are passing. They were at 
Motboora, a village on the Fudda, where, 
(B) 
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during their continuance, the people 
were in a state of continual terror. The 
pirates maliciously declare respectable and 
innocent people to have been their asso- 
ciates, and should they happen to have 
shawls or fine dresses on, they are identi- 
fied by the pirates as those that were ob- 
tained in their company. It is said, that 
this gang of robbers, whom the Govern- 
ment have employed to check piracy, 
have collected about Rs. 25,000 in the 
manner we have described. It is not un- 
likely there may be some exaggeration in 
the information we have received ; but 
we have no manner of doubt that the 
main statements are founded upon truth. 
— Gyananneshun, MarchS. 


CAVES NEAR MAULMEIN. 

In the Journal of the Rev. Howard 
Malcolm, deputed by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society of America to inspect 
their missions in the East, published in 
the Calcutta Christian Observer, is the 
folowing account of some religious caves 
near Maulinein : 

“ The whole region immediately above 
Maulmcin is alluvial, and the rock chiefly 
blue limestone, of excellent quality. The 
country is flat, fertile, and beautiful. 
There arc many evidences that it was 
once populous. In the days of its great- 
ness, it was probably independent ; but, 
becoming alternately subject to Burmah 
and Siam, and suffering the losses of 
property and jiopulatlon incident to a 
border region between contending neigh- 
bours, gradually became almost depopu- 
lated. Most of these mountains contain 
caves, some of them very largo, which 
appear to have been from time immemo- 
rial especially devoted to religious pur- 
poses. The wealth and labour bestowed 
on these are sufficient of themselves to 
prove how great the population has been 
in former ages. I visited, in the excur- 
sions above named, three of these ; one 
on the Dagaing, and two on the Salwcn. 
They differed only in extent, and the 
apparent antiquity of the idols they con- 
tained. Huge stalactites descended al- 
most to the floor in various places, while 
in others, stalagmites of various sizes and 
fantastic shapes were formed by the drip- 
pings from above. In each, the bats 
occupied the lofty recesses of the ceiling, 
dwelling in deep and everlasting twilight ; 
but in one they seemed innumerable. The 
manure covered the bottom in some places 
to the depth of many feet. The flutter 
of their wings, when disturbed, created an 
incessant trembling, or sort of pulsation 
in the air, like that produced by the deep 
base notes on a great organ. In the dusk 
of the evening, they sally from the mouth 
of the cave in a thick column, which ex- 
tends unbroken for miles. Tiie natives all 


affirmed this to be the case every even- 
ing, and Mr. Judson declared, that being 
once at the place with Major Crawford 
and others, he saw the almost incredible 
fact. This cave had evidently been long 
deserted, except that a single large image 
at the mouth had before it some recent 
offerings, made doubtless by the few in- 
habitants adjacent, who have no other 
place at which to worship. That which 
we last visited is on the Salwen, about 
fifteen or twenty miles above Maulmein. 
The entrance, which is in the middle of 
a perpendicular but uneven face of the 
mountain, is inclosed in a thick brick 
wall, six or eight feet high, making a ves- 
tibule of considerable size. The gate to 
this enclosure is entered by a path, which 
winds near the base of the mountain, and 
nothing remarkable strikes the eye till 
one is within, when immediately a most 
impressive spectacle is presented. Not 
only is the open urea filled with images of 
Gaudama of every size, but the whole 
face of the mountain, to the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, is covered with 
them. On every jutting crag stands some 
marble image, spreading its uncouth pro- 
portions to the setting sun. Every recess 
is converted into shrines for others. The 
smooth places are occupied by small flat 
images in burnt clay, well gilt, and set in 
stucco. Of these there are literally tens 
of thousands. In some places they have 
fallen, and left spots of naked rock, against 
which bees have built their hives undis- 
turbed. No where in the country have I 
seen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, 
and industry. But, imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance 
when compared to the scene which opens 
on entering the cavern itself. It is of 
vast size, chiefly in one apartment, and 
asking no human art to render it sublime. 
But the eye is confused, and the heart 
appalled at the prodigious exhibition it 
contains of idolatrous infatuation and 
zeal. Everywhere, on the floor and over- 
head, under the jutting crags and on the 
hanging stalactites, arc images of Gau- 
dama, some perfectly gilded, others in- 
crusted with calcareous matter, others 
mouhiered—some fallen by time, some 
recently erected — some of stupendous 
size, others not longer than the finger — 
of marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. 
Some, even of the marble ones, were so 
mouldered by time, that the features and 
fingers were obliterated. In the dark 
recesses in the roof, bats were heard, 
which seemed numerous, but could not 
be seen. Here and there were models 
of temples, kyoungs, &c. of various sizes, 
some not larger than a water-bucket, filled 
with miniature idols. As we followed 
the paths which wound among the groups 
of figures, every new aspect of the cave 
presented new multitudes of images, till 
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we were confused and sick. A ship of 
five hundred tons could not carry the half 
of them.” 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

The annual meeting of proprietors and 
subscribers to the Public Library took 
place on the 18th February. 7’he chair 
was filled by Sir John Grant ; and Mr. 
W. P. Grant, as one of the curators, 
made a report of the past year’s doings, 
and of the present state of the funds, &c. 
Various matters were then discussed, and 
resolutions passed. From a statement 
laid on the table, i t appeared that the re- 
ceipts during the last year amounted to 
Co.’s Us. 17,70.3, Second instal- 
ment from proprietors, 13,912; dona- 
tions, 351 ; books sold, 41 ; deposits, 
7^ ; book-binding, 22 ; subscriptions 
and entrance fees, 2,193»; subscriptions 
from proprietors, 350; catalogues sold, 
106 ; and that Us, 282 of the second in- 
stalment and subscriptions remained for 
collection. 'Flie disbursements were, 
Co. ’s Rs. 1 G,807, namely— for books pur- 
chased, 10, .583; establishment, 2,743; 
bookbinding, 423 ; printing and adver- 
tisements, 6,3.34; furniture, 1,822; news- 
papers and periodicals, 3.57 ; deposits re- 
turned, 151; stationery, 67; petty charges, 
26 ; and there are outstanding bills un- 
paid, for books, 581 ; printing catalogues, 
1,166; advertisements, 103; and Messrs. 
Thacker and Co.’s bill for books from 
England, ,£159. Hence it appears that 
the regular subscriptions have not covered 
the mere expense of establishment, not 
to mention the necessary outlay for 
books, &c. which, Mr. Grant observed, 
would absorb at least Rs. 5,000 or 
Rs. 6,000 annually, in order to keep up 
a tolerable supply of literary food to meet 
the wishes of readers. The subscriptions 
have since increased to Rs. 200 per 
month, which gives a small excess be- 
yond the cost of establishment 192-13. 
The present number of subscribers is 
twenty-two of the first, and sixteen of 
the second class ; and it was accordingly 
determined to make no change in the es- 
tablishment, as it could not be reduced 
without much inconvenience. Mr. Ma- 
nuk, at the meeting, presented a dona- 
tion of Rs. 1,000, which is to form a 
nucleus for a separate donation fund ; in- 
timation was also given that Mr. Walters 
and Mr. Earle would subscribe as pro- 
prietors forthwith. Tlie fund available 
for the current year is at present about 
Rs. 5,000, arising out of the third pro- 
prietary instalment which has been called 
for.— jDcngaZ Herald. 

TIGER-FRIGHT. 

The following appears in a notice in 
the Englishman of the progress of the 
44th King’s to Ghazeepoor : 


II 

“ 25th Jan.— Arrived at Arrara. This 
morning, one of the young officers, re« 
turning to camp from a stroll in the jungle 
after breakfast, was seen running ^most 
breathless, and crying out, ‘ Thank God, 
I am safe ! a tiger ! a tiger I’ Every gun 
was immediately loaded with ball (both 
barrels), and some with two in each ; and 
a party, consisting of four officers, with 
fowling-pieces, in the frontline, three with 
sticks forming a second, and at least a 
dozen of the men, with nothing at all, as 
a reserve, sallied forth into the jungle, 
led on by the person who had seen the 
monster, every one fancying the tiger his 
own, and each striving to have the first 
slap at him. The party advanced in si- 
lence, and with cautious steps, to the 
spot where he was seen ; but, lo ! what 
has become of him? stolen away, by 
Jove ! ‘ Look out among the bushes !’ 
was now the word; every eye looked 
every way at once ; every trigger vi as full- 
cocked — every stick firmly clasped in 
the iiands of their rash holders, and those 
without sticks ‘ screwed their courage to 
the sticking point.’ At every rustic among 
the leaves, every piece came instanier to 
the ‘ present,’ all pointing in different di- 
rections. At length, after several alarms 
which ended in, ‘ no, that’s a stone,’ or 
‘a dog,’ a voice from the top of a tree 
bawled out, ‘There he is!’ ‘Where, 
where ?’ was immediately echoed by 
every individual of the party who had 
breath enough to speak ; some of whom, 
in turning sharjily round, fell and fired at 
the tree, others in the air, and some at 
nothing. This was an awful moment of 
suspense ; comrade*, who had lain toge- 
ther for years, now looked upon each 
other, as they fancied, for the last time; 
friend clasped the hand of friend, and all 
looked in a stew. At last, on the smoke 
clearing away, and one of the men with 
sticks pointing in a certain direction, 
every eye was strained through a gap in 
the brushwood towards the spot wliere 
the royal tiger was said to be basking ; 
each now looked at the monster, and 
then at his nearest neighbour ; but not a 
word was uttered. 'I’his painful and 
almost unendurable silence was at length 
broken by some whispered sounds of 
‘ why don’t you fire?’ ‘Hish? Fm not 
loaded.’ ‘ Noram I.’ Matters were in 
this state, when a lad, more brave, or, as 
some thought, more rash, than the rest, 
let fly a clod of earth, which fell within a 
foot of the sleeping beauty, who, angrily 
raising his head, and wagging his tad, dis- 
covered the object of our alternate hope 
and fear to be — a bazaar tat, who had 
strayed from his tether.” 

NEW DISCOVERY OF COAL. 

We were happy to learn frem the Apra 
UkhbaVf that new mines of coal have jui^t 
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Iteen discovered at Hazareebaug and at 
Bidgegur, in the south-eastern corner of 
the Mirzapore district ; that the coal is 
said to be superior to that of Burdwan, 
and that offers have been made to supply 
it to Government at five or six ihaunds 
the rupee. These offers have doubtless 
been made in the ardour of the moment, 
without counting the cost of working the 
mine and of transporting the coal ; but if 
it can be delivered even at eight annas the 
maund at Dinapore and at the neighbour- 
ing stations, the discovery will form an 
important era in the history of steam- 
navigation in Indidu— Friend of Lidia, 
March 2. 


MOONSItFS. 

We are glad to learn that the moonsiffs, 
wlio form the lowest grade of judicial offi- 
cers, have been relieved from much of 
those vexatious duties which used to in- 
terfere with their judicial labours. It 
frequently happened that a moonsiff, 
though he might have one hundred suits 
to decide, was obliged to quit his court 
to proceed a day’s journey into the conn- 
try, to sell an old hut ora pair of bul- 
locks, or some brass plates which had 
been distrained ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive the inconvenience to wiiich the 
suitors were subjected under such a sys- 
tem. It is, therefore, a real boon con- 
ferred on the pco|)le in the MoI'usmI, that 
the moonsiffs, who have to try a vast 
number of cases instituted for the deci- 
sion of private rights, have been disen- 
cumbered from that most harassing and 
justice-retarding business. We are afraid, 
however, that tlie loss of fees, which will 
thus be enhiiled on the moonsiffs, will be 
seriously felt by tliem. They receive 
only IN. 100 per mensem, including esta- 
blishment, as their fixed income, which 
must be admitted to be quite inadequate 
to the responsible nature of their situa- 
tion. It is, therefore, desirable that 
some measures should be adopted to ren- 
der tlieir pay more respectable, and to 
raise them above the temjrtations of cor- 
ruption and bribery. — Gijananneshun, 
March 8. 

TREASUttE-FlNDlNQ. 

It is well-known that nearly one-cighth 
of the population of this imperial city de- 
rive their means of subsistence by going 
out, at the dawn of day, and digging 
amidst the ruins of the old city of Delhi, 
and, at the close of day, bringing home 
something which they find buried and 
bidden in the earth and rubbish, and 
which, if not calculated to enrich them 
entirely, at least proves sufficient for en- 
suring the immediate and urgent wants 
of life ; and it often happens that Provi- 
dence rewards their labours by bringing 


them into contact with something which, 
comparatively speaking, at once en- 
riches them. 

A tradition is extant in Delhi, that a 
koomhar (potter), whilst digging for mud, 
found a chunderhaur, the value of which 
he did not know ; but, on making his wife 
wear it at a marriage festival, its great 
brilliancy and extreme lustre attracted 
general notice and admiration. The 
neighbours were induced to visit the 
wedding for the purpose of looking at the 
wonderful ornament with which the pot- 
ter’s wife had decorated herself ; the in- 
telligence spread like wild-fire through 
the ward of which she was a denizen ; it 
at length reached the policedar’s ears : 
his cupidity naturally took fire ; but the 
koomhar would not easily give up his 
prize— the matter came before that sage 
and able otfiert-, Mr. Archibald Seton. 
The ornaraetit was appraised, and valued 
at one lac of rupees ! and, we are happy 
to add, for our readers’ information and 
gratification, awarded, by that equitable 
good man, to the koornbar, as a gift which 
Providence, jn its wonderful mercies, had 
thrown in his way. — Delhi Gaz. 

THE MILrrARY OIU’HAN INSTITUTION. 

Letters from Kiirnaul and Benares 
irieiition, that the feeling is so strong in 
respect to the mismanagement of the 
Orphan Asylum, disclosed on the late 
trial, that requisitions have been in cir- 
culation at those stations for the dis- 
missal of Mrs. Wyatt and Mr. McQ,ueen. 
That from Kuniaul has reached Calcutta. 
It bears the signatures of fifty-five officcis. 
— Bengal llerahl. 

native states. 

Scwdaiidur. — By intelligence fromSew- 
daudur, it appears that the ameers of 
Scind, having sent a detachment of troojis 
for the protection of their territories in 
that quarter, and while ciicamjicd on the 
frontiers of Sewdaudur, the son of Mah- 
raub Kliaii, the chief of Bilocheestan, 
with a view to surprise them, attacked 
them in the dead of night. But the at- 
tempt failed to take the desired effect, 
and the Scindians having been on their 
guard at the tunc, a skirmish ensued be- 
tween the parties, and the Scindians suc- 
ceeded in putting the Bilochees to rout. 
It is stated that a number of lives were 
lost on the occasion. — Lodianah Akhbart 
Feb. 25. 

Bokhara. — The chief of Bokhara turn- 
ing apathetic in regard to the interests of 
his subjects, and negligent to keep his 
troops in order, and supply them with 
military stores, the empire is threatened 
with much jeopardy. The inhabitants of 
certain districts have already placed them- 
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selves under the government of Iran; 
and it is stated that the king of this latter 
place is ambitious to make himself master 
of Bolakh, Bokhara, and Kerman. But 
Mirza Hosen Ali, the governor of Se- 
rauz, a relation of his majesty, does not 
approve of the measure, it not being con> 
sonant to his feelings, that the chief of 
Iran should be hurled from the throne. 
He is trying, accordingly, to dissuade his 
majesty from the purpose in question, 
and also from retaining in his possession 
the district above alluded to.— Lodianah 
Akhbar, Feb. 25. 

Rajpootana. — The Johdpore legion, 
under Capt. Downing, arrived at Kank- 
rolce, in Meywar, on the 9th January, 
where Col. Spiers, political agent of Nee- 
much, joined this corps. From Kank- 
rolee we crossed the hills," and after des- 
cending the Ghanora Ghaut, arrived in 
seven marches at Burgong, in the Sirohee 
territory, in the neighbourhood of which 
place the new cantonment for the Johd- 
pore legion is marked out. Burgong is 
a small village, situated on the banks of 
a river, and on the immediate border of 
Godewar, a rich and fine province of 
Marwar. The road from Guzerat to the 
great mart of Palee passes close to this 
village, and the establishment of a can- 
tonment at this place will, in course of 
time, prove to he a blessing to those un- 
happy traders who have hitherto been 
subject to every manner of hardship fiom 
the rapacity of those noted plunderers, the 
Blieelsand Meenahs, who abound in this 
part of the country, and extend their de- 
vastations far and wide. Sanguine ex- 
pectations arc entertained of the restora- 
tion of peace and good order in this long- 
disturbed country, and the natives are 
loud in their praises of the wisdom ami 
policy ot tlio British (Jovernment in hav- 
ing adopted so humane a measure. — 
Corr. Apr a llkhbar. 

Pcshaivur. — Tlie blessed sccuiity to 
life and property under the native govern- 
ments of India has lately been exhibited 
at this place. A rich and influential 
niahajun of Peshawur was proceeding to 
a village in the neighbourhood, with one 
hundred burkundauzes, escorting a mar- 
riage procession, loaded with the usual 
rich and costly accompaniments, when 
they were surrounded by a mounted band 
of two hundred robbers, who quickly 
despoiled the “gay pageant ” of its “gaudy 
trappings,” dealing death to some, and 
making prisoners of others of the proces- 
sion, whom they carried to their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Intelligence of this catas- 
trophe having been conveyed to Peshawur, 
Sultan Mahomed was sent to stipulate 
for the release of the prisoners, who were, 
very generously, allowed to depart with 


the loss of all their property— even to that 
of the clothes on their backs— and a ran- 
som of Rs. 2y000.— Delhi Gaz., Feb. 22. 

Cabool— The condition to which the 
force of* circumstances has reduced Dost 
Mahomed is truly pitiable— his country 
almost depopulated, her resources dried 
up, and himself surrounded by false 
friends and open and implacable enemies, 
he knows not whither to look for shelter 
from the storm which he secs gathering 
around him. From the British and Per- 
sian Governments alone does he hope to 
derive aid in his present exigencies ; but 
then, again, the distance at which he is 
situated from these powers, and the im- 
possibility of establishing a sufficient in- 
ducement for them to take up his cause, 
make him despair of their succour. So 
jealous has he become, that he has ordered 
the Scinde envoy to leave his territory, 
deeming that “ to spy out the nakedness 
of his land had he come.” Amid all this 
darkness, however, one bright spot has, 
of late, appeared, and revived the droop- 
ing hopes of the unhappy monarch. Mirza 
Burkut Ally, a rich merchant of Bokhara, 
whom Dost Mahomed had invited to his 
court for the purpose of negociating a 
loan with him, came, contrary to the 
shah’s expectations, and readily agreed to 
advance the money required. A com- 
pliance so unexpected gamed for the mer- 
chant the highest marks of ilistinction and 
honour, and the shah treated him with the 
same tokens of respect lu ho would Jiave 
bestowed upon an equal. With his trea- 
sury thus replenished. Dost Mahomed 
purposes striking another blow for Fe- 
shawur, and preparations are, accordingly, 
being made to curry this design into effect. 
— Ibid. 

Fhikarporc.—\V\\h the vievv of avert- 
ing the fate impending over this place, 
and of saving it from the clutches of the 
Sikhs, who, it is presumed, covet it 
merely as a stepping-stone to further ag- 
gression, the ameers of Sciiide have been 
casting about in their minds for a fitting 
person upon whom to bestow it, in con- 
sideration of jirotection from the further 
inroads of the .Sikhs, who justly look upon 
Shikarpore as the key to the “ broad and 
rich lands ” ol Scinde. Dost Mahomed 
was proposed by some, who submitted 
that a nuzzer of five lakhs of rupees 
should be sent to him, as an inducement 
to undertake the post of di.stinction and 
danger; but the critical situation in which 
he is at present placed with regard to 
Cabool, where it may be said that the 
very stones are ready to rise up in array 
against him, would render his co opera- 
tion of little avail ; particularly as it might 
be inferred, from his unpopularity, that he 
could bring little more than the aid of his 
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single arm to the contest. This being 
deemed insufficient to oppose the dreaded 
Sikhs with any prospect of success, the 
proposal was negatived ; when Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk was brought upon the 
tapis^ and his merits and demerits \Veighed 
in the scale with the exigencies of the 
times, when the result proved that his 
weight alone could turn the balance 
against the Sikhs, and pointed him out 
as tlie most fitting person upon whom 
the selection could fall. It is, therefore, 
not improbable but that, in a short time, 
the ex-King of Cabool may be enabled 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes, and to offer 
a powerful check to the farther extension 
of the already overgrown dominion of the 
Sikhs.— DciAi Gaz., Feb. 22. 

Hyderabad . — Like all native states, 
the every-day history of Seinde may be 
summed up in t'vo words — aggression 
and repulsion— for tliis would n[)pcar to 
be their only employment. We have here 
a glowing relation of a battle fought and 
won. The Beloches extending tlieir de- 
predations to the shores of the sea, ren- 
dered it incumbent upon the ameers of 
Seinde to hold out the hand of correction ; 
and, accordingly, a force of two thousand 
men, commanded by a rchsildar, was sent 
against a band of tour hundred of these 
freebooters, who had been committing 
the greatest excesses imaginable, and 
whom they contrived to overtake and 
surprise, by forced marches, at the vil- 
lage of Chutter: as a necessary conse- 
quence, the total discomfiture of the 
robbers ensued, and the plunder, with 
which they had loaded themselves, re- 
covered.— /6fcf. 

Puttialah . — The rajah of tliis state is 
at issue with the political agent at Um- 
ballah, regarding the transfer of a portion 
of the Pattialah territory, called Nclie, 
to the British Government, who are 
anxious to possess themselves of it, with 
the view of making further custom ar- 
rangements, and who have, therefore, 
offered a handsome equivalent ; but the 
rajah, like all other native princes, view- 
ing the encroachments of the British with 
a very jealous eye, and deeming that the 
possession of a parcel will soon lead to 
the possession of the whole, is very 
averse to the measure, and will, there- 
fore, agree to it — that is, if he agree 
at all — with a very bad grace, and in the 
same spirit with which the jackal crouches 
to the lion,— Tfeirf. 

Lahore . — Dcena Nath intimated that 
Sirdar Maliun Sing, governor of Cash- 
mere, had sent in his annual reports of 
the amount of collections made, during 
the past year, within his jurisdiction, 
giving credit for eighteen lakhs of rupees, 


which he proposed disposing of as fol- 
lows : four lakhs to pay off arrears to the 
army, one lakh to Koonwur Kurruck 
Sing, Rs. 2,40,000 for the civil establish- 
ment, and the remainder to be remitted 
to the Huzoor in cash and specie. M. 
Ventura, who was present when this 
communication was made, submitted that 
Cashmere always yielded, at the least, 
twenty lakhs of rupees ; but the Huzoor 
said that, owing to the impoverished state 
of the country, consequent upon the se- 
vere famines it had experienced, he had 
been induced to fix the annual jumma at 
eighteen lakhs of rupees. 

Shah Oodoen, vakeel of Dost Maho- 
med, requested permission to return to 
his master, and begged to be favoured 
with an answer to tlie letter of which he 
had been the hearer ; a letter was forth- 
with prepared, •expressive of the gratifica- 
tion the Huzoor had experienced from 
the friendly and complimentary tenor of 
the Shah’s letter, and hoping that nought 
would disturb the good feeling which sub- 
sisted between the two states; it also 
conveyed a wish that Dost Mahomed 
would see safe convoy given through his 
territory to the Candahnr vakeel, who was 
proceeding to Lahore \vith presents from 
his chief. 

An urzee was received from Bhi Ma- 
1)00 Sing, kardar of Kasoor, accompanied 
by a niizzer of J,.300 wedges of gold, and 
a quar)tity of coin of the time of Secun- 
der Badshah (Alexander the Great), 
which had been dug up out of some old 
ruins in the vicinity , an order was imme- 
diately given to submit the coins to the 
examination of some European gentleman. 
-^Lodiana Ukhbar. 


NEW rouaTS in assam. 

The “ Rules for the Administration of 
Civil Justice in Assam ” include the fol- 
lowing : 

There are to be two classes of native 
judges : moonsiffs, to try suits referred 
to them by the commissioner or his assis- 
tants (Lakheraj claims excepted) not ex- 
ceeding the value of Rs. 100; and sudder 
umeens, with similar powers in cases of 
original suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000, 
and in cases of appeals from the moon- 
siffs. The moonsiffs to be appointed by 
the commissioner from a list of three per- 
sons named by the assistant in charge of 
the district; the sudder ameens to be 
also nominated by the commissioijer, but 
subject to confirmation by the Governor 
of Bengal ; the best qualiffed moonsiff in 
the district to have the preference, ex- 
cept in special cases. The European 
functionaries for the administration of 
civil justice to be the commissioner and 
assistants in charge of the several dis- 
tricts. All petitions of plaint to be first 
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presented to the assistant, who is to re> 
tain on his own file those exceeding 
lls. 1,000 in amount, as well as all Lak- 
heraj claims, but may refer claims of 
smaller amount to the native judges ; an 
appeal to lie from the assistant to the 
commissioner, and from the latter a spe- 
cial appeal to the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut. The commissioner or assistant 
may remove to his own or any other 
court, any cause pending in a lower 
court, recording his reasons for so doing. 

No civil suit to be cognizable in any 
court in Assam in whicli the cause of 
action shall have originated antecedent to 
the date of the treaty of Yandaboo, viz. 
2kh February 1836. For suits arising 
subsequently to that date twelve years is 
to be the period of limitation. 

Suits for personal property to be insti- 
tuted in the Court in charge of the divi- 
sion where the defendant resides, or 
resided at the time ; suits for damages on 
account of injury to character, either in 
the district of the defendant’s residence, 
or in that in which the act was committed. 
In fixing damages, the otiicer presiding 
over the Court to endeavour to obtain the 
aid of a jury, or of a few native assessors. 

Moonsitfs and sudder ameens may fine, 
to the extent of Rs. 50, commutable to 
imprisonment for one month, any party 
guilty of a gross contempt, or any of their 
subordinate otlicers guilty of gross contu- 
macy or Jdisrespect, reporting the same 
within twenty-four hours to their imme- 
diate superior. The commissioner, and 
assistants, and sub-assistants, may, in like 
cases, fine to the extent of Rs. 200, corn- 
mutable to six months’ imprisonment. 

Depositions to be taken in Bengallee. 
The assistant to pass judgment in open 
Court, record the substance, and attest 
the same with his signature, in a book, 
before he quits the Court. The assistant 
may summarily dispose of cases relating 
to caste or marriage, without putting 
them on his regular file ; which, however, 
the commissioner may order to be done. 

The Courts to use every proper means 
for inducing parties to refer their disputes 
to arbitration. 

No regidar vakeels to be attached to 
the Courts in Assam. Parties may plead 
in person, or appoint any one to plead for 
them, making their own terms. 

In case of non-payment of the amount 
decreed, a dustuk to be issued for the 
arrest of the party cast in the suit ; and 
if he abscond, the peada entrusted with 
the enforcement of the process to attach 
his moveable property, to be sold by the 
nazir at the end of fifteen days. If the 
proceeds be insutficient, the nazir to at- 
tach his immoveable property, which pro- 
perty (after a term fixed by the commis- 
sioner) to be sold in presence of the col- 
lector. If the judgment be still not satis- 


fied in full, the debtor maybe arrested, his 
creditor lodging two months’ subsistence- 
money with the nazir ; and after the first 
month, for two months more— at a rate 
fixed by the assistant, not less than one 
anna nor more than three annas per diem. 

Debtors in confinement may be released 
on surrendering all their property, or 
upon special grounds by order of the 
commissioner. 

No person liable to imprisonment in 
satisfaction of a decree for any sum not 
exceeding Rs. 50, beyond a period of six 
months; for a sum not exceeding Rs. 300, 
the party cast may be detained for a term 
of six months on account of every Rs. 50 
dcmandable thereon, so that the whole 
term of imprisonment shall not exceed 
three years ; fur a greater sum than 
Rs. 300, the commissioner is competent, 
on the expiration of the three years, to 
liberate the party in confinement ; but his 
liberation not to discharge the property 
of the debtor. 

All decisions in the Courts to be in 
Bengallee. 

All complaints about arrears and rdve- 
nuc-matters to be heard by the assistant, 
as collector, and decided in the Summary 
Suits Court. Suits ot this kind must be 
preferred within one month from the 
close of the year to vvhich they refer. 

An ollice to be established in the seve- 
ral districts for the registry of deeds ; one 
rupee to be the fee for registration. 

Dtaiirii0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE NEW GOVEaNOB. 

The Prince Regent yimht, having on 
board the Right lion. Lord Elphinstonc 
and suite, anchored in the roads on the 
5th mst., and immediately afterwards 
weighed anchor and stood out to sea, with 
a view to speak the Java, having on board 
I.ieut. Gen. the Right Hon. Sir F. 
Adam, K.C.B., which ship had left tho 
roads a few hours before the arrival of the 
yacht, and was still in siglit. The yacht 
returned to the roads on the following 
day ; and a deputation, consisting of the 
Chief Secretary to Government and the 
Town Major of Fort St. Geoige, imme- 
diately waited on his Lordship on board. 
At five o’clock p.m., the Governor’s Body 
Guard, with H.M. 63d regt., the 18th 
regt., and the 35th regt. N.I., under 
Col. Logan, of H.M. 63d regt., were 
paraded, for the purpose of forming a 
street from the sea gate of the fort to the 
entrance of the Government-house for 
the reception of his Lordship. Shortly 
after five, his Lordship and suite, accom- 
panied by the Town Major and Master- 
attendant (the Chief Secretary having 
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previously returned to the shore), left the 
yacht, and proceeded through a double 
line of boats towards the sea gate of the 
fort, where he landed ; and having been 
received under a salute of nineteen guns 
from the battery, by the Hon. the Gover- 
nor, his Exc. the Commander-in-chief and 
staff, the Members of Council, the Chief 
and other Secretaries to Government, pnd 
ail tl^e principal civil and military officers 
of the presidency, proceeded to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, wliere,' in the presence of 
the gentlemen who had attended his Lord- 
ship from the beach, the commission ap- 
pointing his Lordship Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, <fnd tht 
separate commission appointing him Com- 
mander in-chief of the Fort and Garrison 
of Fort St. George and the Town of Ma- 
dras, were read by the Chief Secretary, 
and his Lordship took the oaths and his 
scat as Governor and President of the 
Council, under the usual salute. Ills 
Lordship, accompanied by the gentlemen 
in attendance, then walked througli the 
street of troopi to the Wallajah gate, 
where the town-major presented to him 
the keys of the fort} after which his 
Lordship entered his carriage, and pro- 
ceeded to the Government Garilen House. 
The troops afterwards formed a square in 
the fort, and the Proclamation of Govern- 
ment and his Lordship’s commissions 
were read to them under a salute of 
nineteen guns and throe vollies of small 
arms.— F', SuGeorgt Gaz. Exit. Mar.H. 

His Lordship held his first levee on the 
11th March. 

DiarUTES* IN THE COUNCIL. 

The Bengal Hnrkaru (not a vety safe 
authority), of February 2l6t, publishes 
the following particulars of some alleged 
disputes in the Council of this presidency, 
prior to the departure of Sir F. Adam : 

“ We understand great dissensions liavc 
recently occurred in Council at Madras. 
There have been three bones of conten- 
tion ; first, who was to succeed to the 
chair of power, on the departure of Sir 
Frederick Adam ? secondly, the nomina- 
tion of a successor |o Col. Conway, as 
adjutant-general of the army; and, thirdly, 
the trouncing of a turbulent priest. In 
respect to the first, It must be remember- 
ed that, for many months, Mr. Russell, 
the senior civil member of Council, has 
been absent from his seat in Cduncil, and 
employed as commissioner in Goomsoor. 
This deputation of a member of the Go- 
vernment was altogether unauthorized by 
precedent, altogether opposed to the 
sternest orders from home, in fact, alto- 
gether illegal } and by quitting the Coun- 
cil Board, Mr. Russell’s functions as a 
councillor were virtually suspended. The 
Governor prepared to quit India. Sir I^ 
Adam maintained, that Mr. Uusscll, ab- 


sent seven hundred miles from the seat of 
Government, without a council, without 
a secretary, should at once succeed to the 
helm of state; and that the Commander- 
in-chief, as second councillor, should pre- 
side in Council during Mr. Russell’s ab- 
sence, agreeably to the customary arrange- 
ment adopted when the Governor is 
absent. Mr. Sujlivan maintained ano- 
ther doctrine. As senior civil councillor 
present, he claimed the goirernment until 
Mr. Russell reached the presidency, ar- 
guing that Mr. Russell, being absent, 
could not assume the government until 
he returned to the Council -table, and took 
the oatlis of office in his place. 

“ The second bone of contention has 
been the vacant adjutant-generalship. In 
this appointment, the Commaiider-irt- 
chief nominates to office, but the Gover- 
nor, very properly, possesses a veto. It 
is understood that the Commander- iu- 
cliief proposed that Captain (official Ma- 
jor) Ilitchins, the deputy, should succeed 
to the head of the Apartment, but that 
the Governor objectid to such nomina- 
tion. The reasons auigoed we have not 
been able to ascertain, but' we think it 
not improbable, that hw aJrmy rank, that 
of captain, may be the caUse. On tlie 
other hand, it is argued, with some truth, 
that Major Hitchin’s long service in the 
department, as assistant and deputy, have 
given him a claim which ouglit not to bo 
set aside, without vfcry cogent and conclu- 
sive reasons. In regard to the ' parson 
squabble,’ we liear that words have ran 
exceedingly high ; that Mr. Sullivan and 
Sir P, Maitland violently opposed Sir 
Frederick Adam, and that the laptwr was 
necessitated to call in the aid of the pro- 
visional councillor, Mr. Lushington, in 
support of the measures he proposed, and 
which he thus carried. Lord Elphinstonc 
will fiiKb himself pleasantly situated on 
his arrival, with the land-wind season, 
and a disunited council.'** 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF MADRAS. 

Certain proceedings, instituted in the 
Supreme Court by Don Antonio, Bishop 
of Meliapore, have excited much interest 
amongst the Roman Catholic community 
of Madras. 'J'he legality of thO Bishop’s 
appointment, by the court of Portugal, is 
disputed, because it is not confirmed by 
the Pope, and he is consequently kept 
ovi||^ of certain funds bequeathed by the 
late Mr. D’Monte to the niission. A 
party of the Catholics acknowledge 
we authority of the Bishop, as well as the 
clergy attached to the Meliapore see. 

MR. CASAMAIJOR. 

Madras Conservative has the fol- 
lovvmg remarks on the conduct pursued 
last year by Mr. Casamaijor in reference 
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to the open countenance of idolatry by 
Government. 

“ Fort St. George, Feb. I Is 1H37. — 
J. Hafg, Esq , when relitM cd by Mr. 
Casaniaijor, wlio lias been directed to re~ 
sume his duties as )Jd Jud)re ot the Tio- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Circuit in the 
Centre Division, toaet*as 1st Judj^e ot the 
Provincial Court ot Appeal and Circuit m 
tlie Southern Division duriiii!; the absence 
of Mr.'G.irrovn or until tiirtlier ordeis." 

It is not tittii^fthat this order should 
puss unobserved by the public— we shall 
state what \ve understand to be the case. 
There are within the Collectoiate of Cud- 
dapah tliree temples, at which there are 
offerings, at two of them to a considerable 
amount, and these are farmed by renters 
ofi covvics of one year’s duiaiion. The 
offerings, we believe, are Miniiar to those 
at Juggernaut, and tlu'so^'owles contain, 
so we collect, covenants liy the collci-tor 
to promote the offerings ami sccuie the 
renters. The covenants aie such as no 
man wdio considers llicir tei ms, unless lie 
is an idolater. cauVonscicntiously .sign* 
Last year, which was the fust, .since Mr. 
Casamuijor’s apfiointment to the office, 
that the season for executing the eowlcs 
came round, the hitldiiigs weie opem-d as 
usual and the renter nominated. When 
the cowle was presented for signature, 
then for the first time the nature ot the 
covenants was observed, and Mr. Casa- 
niaijor declined to sign it. Now came 
the difficulty. The time (or the offerings 
was at hand, and the lenter required hi.s 
cowde. ^'licre was no lime for that de. 
libciation which the impoitariee of the 
subjej;t deserved. The difficuK y was ovor- 
cOmedfj/ this way ; the renter was allowed 
to hav,A the usual cowle -xtuf bout the usual 
covenants; but, witimut tbcrti, the offer- 
ings were not worth the price agieed upon. 
Tile ditfeience was made goml to the 
Honourable Coippuiiy by Mr. (V.imaijor 
out of Ills own fdiids. Tho ensuing yiar 
(with all Us incidents — the Toleration 
Memorial and its discussion) alfuuleil time 
tor icflection ; so that when tlic otbauigs 
came to be rented this year, Mr. C-asa- 
maijor was prepared to bring the subject 
to the notice of Government, and to in- 
form them of his rcfusifl to sign the cowle, 
and of his willmgncs.', to submit to the 
consequences, whatever they might be. 
Hence tlie order with wliich this article 
is headed. 

TllE TODAV^RS OF THE NEFT-O HKRRlplBP 

The Rev. Bernhard Schmid. inaiearn||A 
and ingenious essay “ on the Rclatioiish* 
of Languages and Nations,” jiublished in 
the Madras Jovrtud of Liter atnrc and 
Science for January, fuinishcs some no- 
tices of the dialect and traditions oLthe 
Todavers, or aborigines of the Neclg^rry 
lulls. 

AmtJoui n. N.S. Voi.. Jl. No.Od. 


He observes that oiip-tbird, perhaps, 
of the words of the Todaver dialect he 
cannot yet trace to any language; the 
other part is Tannil, but so disfigured by 
a regular process of changing the letters, 
that such words are not easily recognised. 
They change the vowels nearly in the same 
manner us the I'huringian peasants do; 
eveiy vow'ol sinks, in its pronunciation, 
one or more degrees deeper than in Tjumil, 
and the consoniiiits aie coar.ser. 'I'liey 
change v into b or*p»; b into ; A or g 
frequently into A; .s is ficqnently changed 
into A ; but the most jieculiar change is 
that of r, /, ;• into a kind of sA. yet so that, 
in maify cases, they are distinguished by 
the ear. J'he words they have in com- 
mon with the Tamiiliaris arc mostly 
changed into moiio.syllablcs. I'j.isy foreign 
words they leurii imchanged e. g , the 
Hindustani words tnvi, ‘a knife,’ and the 
Canarese word bora, ‘to write.’ which is 
evidently also the root ot the 'I'amiil rari. 
Their giamnmr contains the rudiments of 
tlie Tamul, witb^ .several ftirrns of their 
own. 'I'heir })rofiouns are an or on, •’ I 
VI, ‘ thou at/im ami uth, ‘ he am, ‘ vve ;’ 
nnmme, ‘you;’ athafnm {atfuiy neuter), 
‘they.’ 'J’heir names of’ the week-days 
may, pet haps, aftoul a clue to diseover 
this Inhe’s relatiomship with others . 


OlsAm or (KpOm ■ • • .‘Simtlay. 

Tiivom ■ Mon<tay. 

Oiii.. • .• • • • TuvsiUv. 

Pudioin or riiduvuin , Wrdno’.day. 

Ta-Ain Thnrvdiiy. 

PUfsh . . .. Fnd.u'. 

ThuniorEtnat Saiuiilay. 


“The identity oi Pnddumm wxih tin* 
'I'amul n.mie, sigDilying ‘ Bnddhu's day,’ ” 
obseives M. Sclimul, “ liiremarhulil#, and 
seems to he a piool tluit they are a hranch 
of the arieietit Buddhists. J'lus idea 
leeoives suppoit by tlie tact, that they call 
the week etnnr, ‘eight dtiy.s,’ just as the 
'IVutomc nations, wbicli coincidence inii- 
nnitcs vciy probably an identity of an- 
cient tradition oropimon. Pndtirom, Piilsh, 
and Thutti are the only days the ety- 
mology of winch agicc.s with the Tamul. 
Tlicy call also the star Venus PuLs/i or 
Pursh. Tuesday (O/n) jieing apparently 
the first day of tliuir week, may likew’ise 
afford a clue to trace tlieir oiigm. Tins 
woid i.s stiikingly similar to the Hebrew 
i/o/Hj ‘a day,’ Their temples (at least, (bat 
of the five (’aiin-liills, near Pcycaiijuie 
called ‘ Gudintaiin, or ifuasi Gudi’s or 
Guad.ima’s ( Blitiddu’s) court-yard, cor- 
rupted fiom Guadamanuivei, since nianei 
means ‘couit-yard ’ iu Taimil and Caiia- 
rese.” 

Of their traditions ho could ascertain 
little. 'I'liey coiitcss igrioftince as to bow 
Jlie eat tb came mlo existence. The first 
god, named bdnu, came out of the earth 
like a mist. His wile is called J^innar'- 
wur.sh. HiJlbou, is the govcin- 

Tng pow'cr, betorc whom mairiagesund all 

(Cj 
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other solemnities are performed. They 
believe the first couple who resided on 
these hills was a man of the Iruler tribe 
and a Todaver woman ; then came another 
couple, a Todaver and an Iruler woman, 
from the mountain Cuppara (whioh they 
say can be seen from Coimbatoor towards 
the Western sea) ; but returned again to 
Cuppara, and when the first couple sent 
them an invitation to return, they refused 
to come. 

M! Schmid remarks the striking re- 
semblance between the features of the 
Todavers and those ot the Arabians and 
Jews. 

QOOMSOOR. 

Extract of a letter, dated Goomsoor, 
Feb. 3d: — “ The Khoonds generally ap- 
pear to have surrendered quietly, and the 
country is again restored to a state of com- 
parative tramiuillity and rej)ose. Several 
of the principal rebel chiefs or Bissoyes 
have been taken or delivered up into our 
hands as prisoners. Among these me 
Boliar Sing, Suniar Sing, Nundy Bissoye, 
Baba liunda, and some others of inferior 
note. Most of these prisoners have been 
captured by the Seebundees, or native 
match-lockmen of the country in our pay; 
or else have been given up uncondition- 
ally : the Khoonds themselves appearing 
to be now quite tired of the hardship and 
miseries brought ui)on their country by 
this ruinous and hopeless contest. 

“ Boliar and Suniar Sing were caught 
near Gullery, by a strong party of See- 
biiiidees, under the direction of Ikigadier 
Anderson, and were brought in prisoners 
to the camp of the 43d regt. on the 23d 
Oecember, They were next day sent in 
fetters, guarded by a strong escort ot the 
43d regt. under Lieut. Wilson, to the 
camp of Brig. Gen, Taylor, Two of the 
Gullery cliiefs, Boliar Sing and Boozan 
Sing, have since been tried, convicted, and 
condemned to the punishment of death 
by martial law. They were sent back to 
Gullery, under a guard of the 3d Light 
Inf., in order to have the sentence of capi- 
tal pnnislmient carried into immediate ex- 
ecution, Accordingly, on the alternoon 
of their arrival, 1st February, both these 
prisoners were hanged at Gullery, clo.se to 
their native village, the scene of their 
former prosperity, and latterly of their 
misdeed^ and atrocities. A strong de- 
tachinerif, consisting of the two flank 
companies of the 4.3d regt. under Capt. 
Millar, formed the guard, and kept the 
ground ; all was conducted with the great- 
est quietness and good order. The inha- 
bitants of the station, of whom a consider- 
able number attended, seemed to take 
much less interest in the execution than 
might have been expected ; although they 
appei^red well pleased to be ^ eflfectually 
delivered from the rod of their oppressors. 


Both prisoners seemed perfectly resigned 
to their fate, or rather met it with a stupid 
and apathetic indifference. Boliar Sing 
occasionally appeared considerably agi- 
tated as he was led to the place of execu- 
tion; but the other criminal, Boozan Sing, 
awaited his doom with the most stoical 
composure and imaginable. He, 

in fact, appeared to be the least concerned 
of any person present. Boliar Sing was 
of short stature and of slender but very 
active make. His eyes were remarkably 
quick, keen, and expressive ; with an in- 
telligent and not unpleasant set of fea- 
tures. Since his apprehension, his looks 
have been wild and disordered ; still his 
eyes looked ns if they were much more 
acenmstomed to flash with ferocity and 
revenge tlian to be moved by feelings of 
kindness and compassion. His age appa- 
rently did not axceed 35 or 40 ycais. lie 
was a married man, and has left a widow, 
and three or four very young chddren. 
Boozan Sing looked about 28 or 30 years 
of age. He was a sliQit, stout-made, and 
very muscular man ; of a dull, sullen, and 
stupid aspect, with a heavy and vulgar 
cast of features; but seemed a man of 
very strong nerves, and capable of any act 
ot atrocity and desperation. He was most 
probably much under the influence of 
bhang at the time of his execution. Both 
were of late much addicted to the use of 
opium and tobacco. Boliar Sing, accord- 
ing to the accounts given by the people of 
the country, w'as the killcdar or governor 
of the fort of Gullery, in allegiance wdtli tlie 
Goomsoor Rajah ; and Boozan Sing was 
his deputy-lieutenant, or assistant and 
coadjutor. Both were much dreaded by 
the inhabitants of Gullery and the district, 
as cruel and vindictive, also arbitrary and 
tyrannical when in power. 

“ What must have greatly tended to 
render this example more imposing and 
impressive was the circumstance ot these 
criminals being hanged upon trees close to 
the graves ot tlie two unfortunate young 
olhccis, Lieut. Bromley of the Artillery 
and Ensign Gibbon of the 14th regt. N. L, 
who W’ere barbarously slain near this 
place, about this time last year, by a party 
of hostile Khoonds. In this cruel mas- 
sacre, both tliese prisoners w^ere believed 
to have been deeply implicated. Poor 
Bromley’s sword, pocket and memoran- 
dum book, several other articles, and a few 
muskets belonging to the 14th and 10th 
regls, N. I., were found in their posses- 
sion. The place selected for carrying 
their sentence into execution was, there- 
fore, well calculated to stamp a deep im- 
pression on the minds of the savage part of 
the population, and teach them the salu- 
tary lesson, that a just retribution and 
punishment, though sometimes slow and 
late, will nevertheless assuredly overtake 
them in the end. The dead bodies were 
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not hung in chains, hut were burnt to 
ashes on the spot by the villagers. It was 
a severe, perhaps, but necessary measure ; 
an example the influence of which, it is to 
be hoped, will not speedily be lost nor for- 
gotten by the disaffected Khoonds.” — 
Spectator, Feb. 15. 


THE TINNEVELLY MISSION. 

Oiir readers need scarcely be informed 
that the Tinnevelly Missionaries, finding 
it unadvisable to continue any longer in 
connection with the Church Missionary 
Society, separated from it some time .since, 
and with a bold confidence, cast them- 
selves and their extensive missionary 
establishment on the generosity of the 
Christian public. Their confidence does 
not appear to have been misplaced. Partly 
owing to that English feeling, which leads 
our countrymen to succour the weaker 
party ; but chiefly from the more exalted 
motive of Christian liberality, subsciip- 
tions have been poured in upon them h orn 
all parts of India, and from England, and 
at the close of their last accounts, their 
monthly expenditure, which does not fall 
short ot lls. 2,000 a month, had not only 
been provided for, but a balance equal to 
the outlay of the siicceoding six months 
was on hand ; and they are thus enabled 
to prosecute their valuable labour.s w'ith 
cheerfulness and vigour. 

The Tinnevelly Mission now consti- 
tutes a distinct and independent mission, 
unconnected w'ith any of the great soci- 
eties in Great Britain, but draw'ing its 
resources in a great measure from the 
country which it is intended to evangelize. 
Without entering upon the causes which 
may have led to the separation of this 
mission from the parent stock, and look- 
ing only on the result, which is shown in 
the establishment of a separate mission 
with an independent spiing of action, W'c 
think the separation may reasonably be 
considered an object of congratulation to 
all interested in the success of missions. 
If those to whom the management of the 
missionary enterprize is committed take 
a correct view of things, they will see the 
propriety of fostering the growth of such 
independent missions by every means in 
their powder. I'hey must be aware that 
the distinction they enjoy in the Christian 
Church is owing to a well founded idea 
of their pre-eminent zeal for the spread of 
the Gospel. They cannot fail therefore 
to have been powerfully impressed with 
the conviction, that the existing mission- 
ary societies in England, if their means 
and agents were multiplied tenfold, are 
totally unable to occujiy a tenth of the 
missionary field; and that even it ade- 
quate supplies of men and money could be 
found, the present societies, four or five 
in number, are incapable of infusing life 


and animation into a large missionary 
circle. The zealous secretaries and di- 
rectors of the missionary societies in 
London cannot but have remarked with 
pain the fact, that in five years more, the 
first Intlf century of the modern mission- 
ary impulse will have been completed, and 
tJiat comparatively little has been done to 
realize even the moderate expectations of 
the Christian world; that the ground 
which has been occupied, cultivated, and 
rendered fruittui, is but a speck in avast 
and almost interminable wilderness.— 
Friend of India, Mar. lb. 

iSomliii!). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POONA SUNbCRlT COLLEOE. 

The Poona Sunsci it college, wt arc glad 
to he.ir, is not likely to meet the fiite which, 
it was feared, it bad been doomed to suf- 
fer. It reflects great creditor! Sir Uobert 
Grant and his government, that the only 
institution that existed on (his side of 
Hindoostan for the encouragement and 
cultivation of the classical hteiatiire of 
India, has bci'ii presei ved Irom destruction 
under their lule. We do not know' pre- 
cisely on what principle the institution is 
to be conducted hereafter; liut we under- 
stand that all those branches in which 
something generally useful is taught are 
to be preserved on their present footing ; 
and that, moreover, the college is to be 
under the strict superintendanee ot Cap- 
tain Candy (one of the compilers of the 
Marathec Dictionary), whose high attain- 
ments in oriental literature arc well known 
to our readers. 

We learn also that the native school.s 
of Government are to be in chaVge of the 
above-iMmed gentleman. We liavc often 
endeavouied to show the necessity of 
placing all the public educational esta- 
blishments, m the interior, under an efi'ec- 
tual superintendanee, and we are happy 
to observe, that the Government has at 
last taken up the subject in its proper light. 
— Durpun, Feb. 2L 

THE ellRJS'lJAN KOI.IES. 

In Bombay, Thannah, Blievvndy, Kiil- 
lian, Basscin, Damaiin, &c., we find a 
people, termed by the irihabitja,nts the 
Christian or Portuguese Koly. It is said 
that their ancestors w ere ot the tribe of 
Sone Kohes, and that they were forcibly 
converted to Christianity, some ages ago, 
by the Portuguese. These people are 
cultivators, extractors of toddy from the 
palm trees, and others sellers of fish. 
They follow the precepts of the Roman 
Catholic faith ; but it seems an extraor- 
dinary schism has sprung up among them, 
or, it ought rather to be said, that some 
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of them have forsaken the true faith, and 
reverted to paganism. This retrogression 
took place about the years 1820 and 1821, 
when that terrible scourge, the cholera 
morbus, was raging so furiously in the 
Konkan, and along the coast. Many of 
these poor ignorant creatures, seeing deso- 
lation ■spread in their families by this heavy 
visitation tliouglit they would be much 
more fortunate and happy, were they to 
pay their adorations to Uevy, Khundoba, 
and Wittoba, than by continuing to do so 
to the Almighty. A portion of them hav- 
ing accordingly come to this resolution, 
they at once abandoned the true God, 
and supplicated these false idols to be 
merciful and kind to them, and to relievo 
them trom the distress by which they were 
surrounded. 'I'liey have discniilinued all 
intercourse with their (Christian brethien, 
and resumed the custom of wearing the 
setifUnj, or tn<'t of hair on the crown ol the 
head. They employ brahmans at their 
nujitial ceremonies; hut the other Hindoo 
Kolie.s, considering them a containinati'd 
race, liold no eommiiiueatioii with them. 
A lew of thorn are cultivators and lahouiers, 
while others arc selleis o( fish, which they 
cut into small bits ami sell m tlieir booths, 
Qv thanns, in the bizaar, and are theii'- 
lore denominated 'riiankur-Kolies. A 
few families are settled at Hassein, Than- 
nah, llhewndy, &e . — Madras Journal of 
Lit. for Ja7i. 

(Crplou. 

The feverish state of the community of 
this Island may be eollectcd from the fol- 
lowing incident, whieli, it i'- said, “ has 
iigitfited tlie entire of (Colombo,” and ex- 
eitid lliroughont the island extreme in- 
terest. On the 18tli Fehnury, the acting 
sii|)erintendent of police applied to tlic 
District Judge ut the Couit, No. I, South 
Colombo, for a warrant, under the Regu- 
lation No. II. ol 1820, to remove a female, 
said to liave been affected with sm.ill-pox, 
from her residence iii the IV'ttah to the 
Mnrandham Hospital. The District Comt 
refused to grant a warrant, lor want of 
siirtieieiit e\ideiice as to the disease being 
small-pox An appeal was made to the 
Sujireine Court against this ^lecision, but 
siili'eqiiently wirlulrawii, and a mandamus 
ajiplied tor, to compel the District Judge 
to grant a wan ant. A rule was accord- 
ingly granted by the Supreme Court, re- 
quiring the District Judge to show cause 
why a w’arraut was not issued. The Dis- 
trict Judge made a return, setting forth, 
that the refusal was not made by him in- 
dividuaily, hut by the District Court, and 
repeating the reason before assigned The 
Supreme Court next issued an alternative 
mandate, to which the District Judge, in 
his own person, showed cause — Ist, by 
questioning the powers of the Supreme 


Court, as conferred liy cliarter, to compel 
him individually ; — 2dly, by assigning 
again insufficiency of evidence, and— 3dly, 
by producing the affidavit of a medical prac- 
titioner, that removal of the patient would 
endanger her li e. The Supreme Court 
nevertheless made the rule absolute. 

The Colombo Observer says ; “ We 
understand, that, on the decision of the 
Supreme Court being known to Mr. 
Blair, he issued the warrant, but en- 
closed it in an official letter to Govern- 
ment, stating that he had issued it under 
the full conviction that when the matter 
was laid before the Right lion the Gover- 
nor, His Fxc. would direct the warrant not 
to he cariicd into execution : and we have 
smee lieard that a most satisfactory answer 
was icturned, to the effec't, that the indi- 
vidual in question slioiild not be removed.*’ 

'auiitialasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

T.AU. 

t^uprrme Court, starch '.Id. — John 
Henry Wliitclie.nl was indicted for llie 
williil minder of Kiiiakoi, an aboriginal 
blaek, at Port I'liilltp, on the 17th of 
October last. 

Kdw’ard ]''reestoiic— On the 17th of 
October last, I was assisting the prisoner 
in unloading a diay ot hurdles, when he 
cried out, “here’s a black fellow'” and 
appeari'd to be very inucli alarmed. We 
had no liiv-aims, the jnisoner said he 
saw some spcais w itli tlio black. On the 
Mack coming lip, I inquired his name; he 
said it was Kilgoraii ; on the overseer 
coming up, some short time ufteiwards, 
liowmer, 1 discovered that he had given 
me a f.ilse name, as the name by winch 
lie was known, both among the settleis 
and Ins own tribe, was Kiiiakoi, a noto- 
rious character. He recognised me, and 
on my giving him to iiiulerstaiid that I did 
not know Inni, he brought ciicumstances 
to my recollection liy which I knew that 
we h.id on one occasion travelled togetiier. 
I went aw ay in a slioit tunc about a quar- 
ter of H mile ofl ; I had been there some 
time, when I lieard a wild cry, like that 
of a native, which lasted for alnnit tea 
minutes ; then a shot w^as fired in the 
direction of the tent where I left White- 
head and the black ; then there was hal- 
looing and another shot, which alarmed 
me, a.s I thought the natives had come 
down, and w^e had no fire-arms with us. 
I was then leaving the cattle to proceed 
to the tents, when I heard a third shot 
fired, but no more crying out. I saw Tay- 
lor, the overseer, coming towards me, ami 
W'e went togetiier to the tent. Before I 
got there, I saw the prisoner coming from 
the river; on coming up, he said the 
black fellow had run away. Taylor asked 
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why he let him go? Prisoner said he 
let him go because he made such a noise, 
and he was frightened lest the natives 
should come down upon him, as he was 
alone. I then went towards the tent; 
on one side of the tent was a large tree, 
near which I saw lying the opossum-skin 
rug that was worn by the black when I 
last saw him, on wliich and on the trunk 
of the tree was blood. Taylor walked 
about, as if much agitated, and said to the 
prisoner, *' 1 fear, Jack, yon have mur- 
dered the man,” There was a piece of 
cord round the tree, which Taylor took 
off, and with a spade commenced taking 
off the blood. It was then dinner time; 
while at dinner the conversation was al- 
most entirely respecting the native. I 
said I knew the rug as one that belonged 
to Mr. Fergiisson, and that it was taken 
from the persons who licu/ been miirdeicd 
by the blacks four months before. 1 had 
mended it lor Mr. Fergiisson, which made 
me iccolleet it. I waiite<l the rug, that I 
might return it to its original ouiier; hut 
'I’aylor would not let me have it, saying 
it should he burnt. The prisoner attcr- 
wards told me that he shot the native, 
beeanse from liis sboiiting he was afraid 
of his tribe coming down to minder bim. 
I said, as the fellow was tied to the tree, 
lie could not have irijuied him. In reply 
to my (jiiestion on the sul))cet. lie said he 
threw the body into the river. 1 do not 
know ot any seaicli hemg made for the 
body ; I never saw it. 

Cross-evamined— When I heard the 
black crying out, I imagined that he was 
calling upon Ins tinbe to come out ot the 
forest close by. When I left the black at 
the tree, there vveie four men there. It 
is only known that the aboriginal was 
shot by till! prisoner’s own statement to 
that otfeet ; ho always said lie was in- 
duced to do so by the cues ot the man 
(as lie sii|)posed) for his tnlie. I did not 
consider it at all iinieasonablc that lie 
should have been alaiined under the cir- 
cumstances, ns the <*iies alaimed me, who 
liad been aeciistomed to the natives for 
.some time, and prisoner was almost a 
stranger to them, and the tubes were 
generally very numerous in tliat neigli- 
bouihood, from its being their huntmg- 
groimd. 

James Flint — On the 17th of October 
last, about ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
two men (Jemottand Wilson, on Captain 
Sw'anston’s establislinieiit) called to me 
across the river at the bottom of my gar- 
den, saying that they had got Kurakoi, 
and wished to know what I would have 
done to him. I went directly from my 
house to Captain Svvanston’s establish- 
ment, where I .saw Mr. Taylor, the per- 
son in charge, and inquired to see Kurakoi. 
In consequence of information coinmimi- 
cated by i’aylor, I went down to the river 


and found a string of native manufacture 
lying along the bank of the river; on 
pulling it I hauled at length a dead body 
of a native to the surface. I examined it; 
it was the body of Kurakoi. In half an 
hour afterwards, I saw the prisoner in 
conversation w’ith Taylor; prisoner said 
he was sorry, but he could not help it, or 
he would have liad to abide the conse- 
quences. 

Cross-examined — I do not know where 
Jemott and Wilson are; they came up to 
Sydney in the l^nttkfinnke, to give evidence 
on this trial. 1 iinderstund Taylor is in 
Van Diemen’s Land; I saw him in Laun- 
ceston in January. I have good reason 
to know Kurakoi ; he had been living at 
my station tor fourteen days on the 6th 
September, when he came to me and said 
that as he liad been iinsiiecessful in kan- 
garooing there, he w'oiild now go to a 
wood where he knew there was plenty, 
and in eight or ten days he w'onld return 
and pay me tor my kindness to him and 
Ills wife. He went away ; the next morn- 
ing, about nine o’clock, I was coming out 
ot the door ot my hut, having no idea of 
any person being there, and in the act of 
stooping to tlie door, when 1 received a 
blow on the hack ot my head from a 
tomahawk, which cleaved my skull. I saw 
it was Kuiakoi; on rceoveiiiig from the 
stun, I made a rush at him, but he being 
naked and his body greased, he eluded my 
grasp, and turned the eoiiicr of the hut; 
I retiiiiied into the lint and took a piece, 
wdiieh I levelled at him, hut it snapped 
and begot aw'ay. I have every reason to 
believe that there were other blacks in 
the vicinity ; it was in reterence to this 
affair that Jemott and Wilson came to 
intorni me they had scoured Kurakoi. It 
must have been from a suspicion that ho 
would be detained, it discuvered, that he 
gave hiinvcif a laKe name when interro- 
gated at the hut ; if I were alone with 
him, and he were making a great noise, I 
should consider myself in danger, although 
lie was tied up, because a })arty ot blacks 
may be within twenty yards of a person, 
and yet be completely out of sight ; I be- 
lieve that it any one had liim m custody, 
and he qianaged to loose himself, that lie 
would kill his Kecjicrs unless he was first 
disabled ; prisoner told me that when he 
shot Kurakoi, he was fearhil of being 
killed by either him or his party ; I have 
known several times, in Fort Phillip, 
a native coming to reconnoitre a place 
where a large party were waiting in the 
vicinity. 

The case for the prosenitioii being 
closed, Mr. Windeyer submitted that the 
name the aboriginal gave himself, which 
according to the evidence they had heard 
was Kilgoran, must be taken to be bis 
true name, and on this giound, the pri- 
soner must he acquitted, as he was indicted 
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for the murder of a man named Kurakoi. 
If, however, Kurakoi be his true name, 
there was good ground to suspect his in- 
tentions when he assumed another. 

Prisoner put in a written defence, stating 
that the witnesses he suhpcenaed hatl been 
in attendance, but as tlie trial was post- 
poned, it was not expected to come on 
before next sessions, and they had all 
gone away he knew not where. 

Mr. Wmdeyer re- called Mr. Freestone, 
who deposed that the deceased black was 
treated with the greatest kindness both 
by the prisoner and tlie other men, until 
Taylor discovered that Kilgoran was an 
assumed name. Taylor knew him to be 
the Kurakoi, who was renowned for his 
outrages upon the settlers, and who had 
attempted the life of Capt. Flint ; Taylor 
then had him bound to tlic tiec with a 
kind of cord of native manufacture, and 
sent Jemott and Wilson to iiiloiin Capt. 
Flint of his capture. 

llis Honour, Acting Chief Justice Dow- 
ling, summed up very minutely, and left 
the case in the hands ot the jury (a mili- 
tary jury), who pronounced a verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” and the prisoner was dis- 
charged, with a caution from the judge 
how he comported himself towards the 
aborigines for the future; as, it lie Iiad 
been convicted by the jury, he would ine- 
vitably have suffered the utmost penalty 
of the law. 

We subjoin the following sensible re- 
marks of the Sydney Gazette on this trial : 
“ We own ourselves mucii dissatisfied with 
the finding of the jury ; for it was, in our 
opinion, either a case of murder, or, to 
look at it in the most mercitiil light pos- 
sible, one of aggravated manslaughter. 
Had the deceased been an European in- 
stead of a savage, would the verdict have 
been one ot acquittal ? We think not. 
It IS with this view then we take up the 
subject, for we do hold it but even-handed 
justice, that the savages, when among 
civilized men, should be generally as much 
protected and avenged by civili/cd laws 
as ourselves, and we fear that tlic jury, in 
arriving at the conclusion they did, were 
swayed, more or less, by the prevailing 
opinion among unthinking persons, that 
the life of a native black is of but little 
importance, when the existence of a white 
man depends on the issue. Had the man 
attempted to escape, the thing would have 
been different. Hut Whitehead does not 
even state this in his defence ; indeed, it 
would have been useless, as the marks of 
blood on the trunk of the tree to which 
the native had been secured, were damn- 
ing proofs that the black had been shot 
while in safe custody. The savage’s pre- 
vious character should not have been al- 
lowed in any manner to have weighed on 
the minds of the jury. Their race are 


held strictly amenable to our laws, and 
he could easily have been brought to trial 
before a proper and legal tribunal— but 
whether he could or could not, matters 
but little here ; it is no plea of justification 
for such a tearful act as this being perpe- 
trated. We may take occasion to observe, 
that notwithstanding individuals are fre- 
quently brought to the criminal bar for 
sliooting the natives, the result is inva- 
riably ‘ not guilty’ — we have but too much 
reason to fear, from the trifling estimation in 
which the life of a savage is generally held. 
We may instance, as of recent date, the 
dreadful and indiscrin)inate slaughter with 
which Major Mitchell visited one of their 
tribes, and on which circumstance we took 
occasion some short time since to animad- 
vert. This gentleman underwent a lengthy 
examination before the Council ; but as it 
was believed that be, like Whitehead, 
acted solely from fear, he only received a 
slight reprimand from the authorities." 

MISCFLT.ANKOUS. 

The Governor . — The Sydney journals 
are full of discussions as to the cause of 
Sir Kiclmrd Bomke’s resignation. The 
CWo/n'.st attributes it to caprice— to “that 
sell-same pettishness of temper, whicli 
chiiscs the scliool-boy to dash his play- 
tliiiig to the ground, and break it all to 
pieces while the Herald adheres to its 
story of the “ pledge,” m Mr. Riddell s 
case. The Austrnlinn contains a warm 
panegyric, evidently written by a strong 
partizan : “All that ins enemies have 
been able to object against him,” it says, 
“ is that he has ever taken the part of the 
depressed and persecuted ; that he would 
not listen to the suggestions of the inte- 
rested ami malevolent ; and that he would 
not sacrifice the public welfare for the 
aggrandizement of an avaricious and over- 
bearing faction.’’ The Monitor says : 
“ We have been informed, on good au- 
thority, that the departure of Sir Richard 
Bouikefrom Sydney will be retarded, until 
bis Majesty’s permission is obtained, the 
law otbeers having intimated to Ins Ex- 
cellency that he cannot resign the charge 
of the military, unless by the express 
sanction of the King. In the meantime, 
Colonel Snodgrass has been appointed 
President of the Council, it being Sir 
Kieburd’s deterininulion not to sit with 
Mr. Riddell.’’ 

Major Mitchell . — The Colonist, of Fe- 
bruary 2d, has published an extra sheet, 
containing Major Mitchell’s case, and the 
evidence of the several witnesses, as given 
before the Executive Council, respecting 
the attack on the hostile natives on liis 
return from the expedition to Australia 
Felix. 

The Drama.— On Thursday everting 
was performed, for the third time, the 
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drama of “The Rake’s Progress ; or, Tom, 
Harry, and Fred.” The piece is highly 
amusing, and elicits a due proportion of 
applause. After which, Mr. Buckingham 
warbled the comic song of “Nothing,” in 
which he received an “encore.” Mr. 
Fitzgerald then danced; this gent, will 
never move his legs gracefully. The after- 
piece was a new farce, called “ Nothing 
Superfluous,’’ which is a concoction from 
the Arabian Tales, hut has nothing to 
recommend it. — Si/dney Gaz.,Mar. 4 . 

Increase of the Colony. — The rapidity 
with which the population increases and 
civilization extends in Australia may he 
judged by the facts, that eleven vessels 
are regularly employed in the tiade be- 
tween Launceston and Port Phillip, and 
that the town of Wetuinka, on the Ala- 
bama, which two years since was a wil- 
derness, now contains 1,800 inhabitants, 
and has its newspaper press. — Ibid. Mar. 9. 

The very next paragraph in this paper 
contains a specimen ot the iroials ot the 
society in the interior. A convict was 
brought before the bencli of magistrates 
for gambling in gaol. 'I'lie evidence against 
bun was a reverend nentleman. who acknow- 
ledged that he had gambled tor wine (of 
which he partook } and lor money, with the 
prisoner, in gaol. 

eVnae.— 2,0'j0 prisoners were received 
into Sydney g<iol in the year 18.‘>(). — Syd- 
neif Herald, Jan. 2. 

Port Phdltp E.vpcdilinn. — We under- 
stand that a paity, consisting of sixteen 
persons, have recently travelled oveiland, 
from Sydney to I^ort Phillip, with 2.>0 
bullocks, lioises, he., all ot which ai rived 
in excellent condition. The expense of 
the party was borne by four gentlemen, 
one ot whom is a person named Gardner. 
Capt. Ilipburn, late of tfie Alice and 
Ceres, accompanied the expedition. It 
is much to be regretted, through the ab- 
sence of instruments of observation, but 
little light can be thrown upon the couise 
by which the party travelled to their des- 
tination. Tlie route taken ajipears to 
have been well to the westward of IIo- 
vell and Hume’s truck, falling in occa- 
sionally wnth Major Mitchell’s return 
course. The accounts of the country aie 
confirmatory of tliat ofiiccr’.s repoi t — some 
parts <,f which a traveller might fancy 
himself going over an English gentleman’s 
park The party is said to have travelled 
to within about 180 miles of Portland 
Bay. The gentlemen composing this ex- 
pedition have returned from Port Phillip 
to Sydney via Launceston, and have been 
absent eleven weeks. Another party is 
being made up for the same destination 
overland ; and several others are talked 
of. — Syd. Herald, Jan. 19. 

CrownLands. — The amount of proceeds 
of the sale of crown lands for the year end- 
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ingthe 31 st December 1836, is £132,396 
18s. 9d. ; being an increase on the pre- 
vious year of £‘43,01G. 10s. 5d. No won- 
der tliat complaints of the scarcity of 
money should be so general, when the 
colony* is annually drained of such sums 
as these, to be locked up in the treasury 
chest. — Ibid. 

The CW?/.?. •— The census, taken in 
September l.'ist, is published in the Go- 
vernment Gazette. It appears that the 
population of the colony amounts to 
77,096 persons, of whom 27,831, consi- 
derably more than a third, are prisoners. 
One other fact is attorded by the census, 
which is vvorthy of attention. The num- 
ber of free males, above the age of twelve 
years, is 23, 1.31 — that of free lemales, of 
the .same age, 11,97.3, or little more 
than half. 'I’he comparatively little in- 
crease of jiopulatiori will not, from this 
state of things, be wmndered at. There 
is, however, comfort for the rising gene- 
lation ; of free males under twelve years 
of age, there are 7,161— of free females, 
7,007- so that, with few exceptions, 
every Jack may have his .Iill. 'I’lie num- 
ber of Protestants is .51*621 ; ot Homan 
Catholics, 21,898; Pagans, 100 only; 
we have good reason to believe that this 
latter denomination has been rated much 
too low. — Aui^tralian. 

—William W^'ltt, about whom 
the Sidney jiapi'is have said so much, as 
editor of the Sydney Gazitte, was drowned 
at Poit JMactjuaiic, by the upsetting of a 
small boat, in w Inch he w'as endeavouring 
to reach the Wdham the Fourth steamer. 

Norfolk Hand. — 'I’he Ucv. Win. At- 
kins, who was appointed chaplain at the 
convict .settlement at Norlulk Island by 
Lord Glenelg, has returned to Sydney 
for the pm pose of preferring charges 
against the comiiumdant, Maior Ander- 
son, w'ith relation to the Hogging of a 
(‘onvict, who died witliin forty-eight 
hour.s of the infliction. 

The Patriotic Association. — The V. I). 
Land paper, Hent'sNews, has given some 
explanation respecting the bills for .£500 
not received by Mr. Duhver. It states 
that the three 3'ieasiny-bills were ob- 
tained from tlic Commi'"*ariaf, by Mr. 
W'cntwoitli, the vice-president, and by 
him made specially payable to Coutts and 
Co., in London. 'J'hey were delivered 
by him to Mr. John Stejihen, the then 
.secretary, to be transmitted to Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., to be forwarded to Mr. 
Bulwer. This is an explanation which 
comes from Mr. Stephen; hut awiiter 
in the Monitor (Sydney) observes upon 
it : “ When the three bills go home by 
three different ships, and all other des- 
patches arrive safe by tliose ships, nobody 
can believe that those bills only can be 
* lost’ As the despatches of all our njer- 
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chants arrived safe by the Spence and 
Florentia, and as other letters and another 
remittance of the society of £100 arrived 
safe by those vessels, why have all the 
bills for £500 miscarried ?” 

The Aborigines. — We have freijuently 
complained of the indecorum (to give it 
no harsher term) of the authorities, in 
permitting the aboriginal natives to infest 
the streets of Sydney in a state of de- 
bauched brutality, to the very great an- 
noyance of civilized beings. On Tuesday, 
the largest mob we ever witnessed assem- 
bled at the junction of George and 
Bridge-streets, and in their vicinity exlii- 
bited their beastly antics and brutal con- 
tests, in a state ot semi-nudity and com- 
])lete drunhcnncss, in that character of 
ferocity which savages only can assume, 
to the great annoyance of every one pass- 
ing, especially temalcs, many of whom 
we observed shrinking fiom these unfor- 
tunate creatures, as they approached, into 
places of security ; witli their inlant 
charges clinging to them in terror at the 
appearance and gestures of the savages 
around them. AVhy the aborigines should 
enjoy an exemption from tlie penalties 
the European is subject to for the in- 
fringement ot the laws of the land, we are 
at a loss to discover, — Sgd, Gaz.,Mar. 9. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCUni.ANFOUS. 

The Lieut.- Governor.— On the 30th 
January, Sir John Fianklin left Hobart 
Town on his tour of inspection through- 
out the island, ai:companied by Lady 
Franklin, his private secietaiy and suite. 
He was received by deputations of set- 
tlers at the different stations, and greeted 
every where with hearty cheers, and the 
most cordial good wishes. “ Nothing,” 
says the Courier. “ can exceed the en- 
thusiasm with whicli Ills Exc. has been 
received in all jiarts of the colony, and 
we understand that he appears to feel 
deeply the general exjiression of regard 
with wdiich he is every where greeted. ” 

On the 17th Febriuir)', a ball and sup- 
per was given to his Exc. at Longford 
Hall, Norfolk Plains, which was attended 
by every person of note in the district, 
many from Campbell Town, the Lake 
River, and Launceston, altogether up- 
wards of two hundred persons being pre- 
sent. In the course of the evening. Sir 
John observed, that when tlie invitation 
was first conveyed to him, he w'as in- 
formed that there was no house in the dis- 
trict capable of entertaining him and his 
suite ; he expressed his gratification and 
astonishment at the entertainment, and 
afterwards declared it was the most com- 
plete in all its arrangements that he hud 
yet witnessed in the colony. 

At Evandale, a new church was opened 


[Sept. 

on the 19tb February, at which his Exc. 
attended, and subscribed liberally towards 
building a larger church. The Rev. Mr. 
Davies, the clmplain, observed in his 
sermon that this was the seventh church 
which had been opened in the colony dur- 
ing the last two years. 

The Sydneif Gazette, March 4th, says : 
“ Wq. learn that Mr. Justice Montagu has 
refused giving to his Exc. his notes and 
a written report respecting tlie trial of Mr. 
Gregson, but says, he is willing to com- 
municate verbally with Sir John on the 
subject, when he arrives in HobartTown. 
Upon these grounds, Sir John Franklin 
has, tor the present, declined granting 
the prayer of the people for IMr. Greg- 
son’s release.” 

Colonial Lands. — The H. T. Courier, 
in a judicious article upon the subject of 
the appointment ot a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, in June 1836, 
to inquire into the modes in which land 
IS dlspo^ed of in the Colonies, observes ; 
“ 'I'lie object of the British Government 
.should be (in the words of the cormiiit- 
tec) ‘the enabling the colonies to turn to 
the best account the advantages of soil, 
climate, and gicat natnial tertility, which 
they possess,’ so a» to ‘ o|ifc’n new clianiicls 
of industiy and comnicice, both to them 
and the mothci comitiy, and tliiis to en- 
liaiice incalculably the pro'jieiity of the 
united cmpiie.’ I low is tins to lie done? 
By eovering the face ot the colonies with 
a stiiring, tluiving, and enterpiizing popu- 
lation ; by letting out, either at a small 
annual rent, or selling at a long credit, 
farms, proportioned to the moans of (he 
emigrant; by throwing every mdiiceinent 
in the way of respeetalile emigrants, and 
nitording them every facility ; by creating, 
in fact, a peasantry, — tnoial, active, and 
industrious: — tliis will lie tlie best plan 
to advance the welfare ot the colonie.s, 
and ‘ enhance, incalculably, the prospeiity 
of the united empire.’ 'I'he establishment 
ot a Central Board in London, invested 
witli tlie powers recommended by the 
committee, can never, we suspect, answer 
the purpose tor which it i.s intended. Tlic 
emigration part of its duties may be liable 
to the same objection, and subject to the 
same failure, a.s characterised the labours 
of the emigration committee ; and with 
regard to the ariangcmcnts relative to the 
sale of lands, these might, surely, be con- 
fided ill the supreme authority of the 
colony ■ this would obviate delay, while 
the governor would possess a }) 0 wer, 
which he could not abuse or misapply. 
So, also, as regal ds the surveillance of the 
survey department, the transfer of which 
to an authority out of the colony can 
never be beneficial. That we require ac- 
tivity, diligence, nay, even zeal, in a de- 
partment so generally important as this, 
we readily concede : let these, then, be 
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furnished, — end let the waste lands be 
forthwith surveyed, so that the public may 
see at once how much there is still for loca- 
tion ; but let a department so material be 
under the charge of the Governor, and 
not under that of an absentee power.” 

Jlie Voluntary Principle. — When 
Lieut -governor Arthur, in August 1836, 
acting upon the principle of “ not confin- 
ing aid from the public treasury to the 
construction of churches and maintenance 
of ministers of the church of England,’* 
proposed to extend such aid to other de- 
nominations of Christians, including Ho- 
man Catholics, he referred, in his minute, 
in the following terms, to the llev. H. 
Frederick Miller, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society : “ I am not quite certain 
whether the principles of the Independent 
Church are such as to admit of any mi- 
nister of that body receiving a fixed salary 
from the state, but I canflot refrain from 
marking my sense of the zeal and self- 
devotion with which the Rev. Mr, Miller 
has exerted himself for the moral and 
spiritual welfare, not of his own congre- 
gation only, but of the community gene- 
rally, by expressing the earnest hope that 
you will enable me toautliorise the issuing 
to him, on behalf of his family, of a gra- 
tuity of at least 200/.” Mr. Miller im- 
mediately addressed a letter to CoJ. 
Arthur, thanking him for his liberal pro- 
posal, which, he says, would be acceptable 
could he conscientiously recei\e it, luit 
declining, as a minister of the Jndcpcndent 
or Congregational denomination, to accept 
pecuniary assistance fiom the state. He 
observes: “ The revenues of a state being 
in general derived from various taxes, the 
payment of which is required and enforced 
by law, that portion of the public funds 
which is appropriated to ecclesiastical 
purposes must be supposed to comprise 
the compulsory contributions of many who 
would not voluntarily assist in suppoiting 
and promoting religion. I3y accepting 
funds raised from such a source, it is con- 
ceived that the moral dignity of the Chris- 
tian Church is impaired, the prejudices of 
irreligious persons are strengthened, and 
the progress of divine truth seriously im- 
peded. We maintain, indeed, that it is 
the duty of all men to honour God with 
their substance, and to contribute to his 
cause, but we do not consider that it is 
the province of the state to enforce such 
contributions, or, in any way to punish 
men for that criminal neglect for which 
they are amenable to God alone.” 

By the Elizabeth, from Launceston, we 
have received papers to the 5th inclusive. 
We regret to find that this part of V. D. 
Land is in a disturbed state ; bushrangers 
are ^in making their appearance, and 
practising their wonted barbarities. The 
worst fears respecting Mr. Gellibrand and 
Asiat, Journ, N.S. Vol.24.No.9.‘I, 


Mr. Hesse have been realized-*the bodies 
having been discovered about forty-five 
miles from Port Phillip, cut to pieces by 
the savages with their tomahawks; the 
horses of the unfortunate gentlemen were 
found near the bodies speared to death.— 
Sydnt^ Gaz., April 2Q. 

Another account states that the bodies 
had not been found, though not a doubt 
was entertained of their fate. 


PORT PHILLIP. 

The colonial papers contain an amusing 
account of the personal observations of Mr. 
Hawson, on his voyage in seach of a set- 
tlement, with his family, from Newfound- 
land, to the Cape of Good Hope, King 
George’s Sound, and finally to this place. 
Tb% observations are contained in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Simms, the Attorney- 
general at Newfoundland, where the writer 
had resided twenty-two years. Finding 
the cireumstanees of the place completely 
changed through the ascendancy gained 
by the Catholic priesthood, he determined 
to leave it. Where to go was the ques- 
tion. Canada was threatened witJi anar- 
chy and bloodshed ; lie at length deter- 
luiiicd to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and embarked with bis wife and eleven 
oliildren on the Aboona in October 1835. 
On reaching the Cape of Good Hope, 
the inlorination he gained corrected 
“some very erioneons notions" he had 
enteitained of the Australasian colonies, 
and induced him to think be would do 
bettor “ to retuiu to Newfoundland, and 
combat Bishop Flemming and his army 
of papists,’’ ilis attention was then di- 
rected to a settlement in Southern Africa. 
“ The province ot Albany,” he says,** con- 
tained a British pojiulation, and here I 
(liouglit a desirable resting-place might 
be found; (here was no diHiculty in ob- 
taiiiing land upon very low terms, at an 
easy mode of payment. I was in treaty 
for an estate of 6 000 acres, about eighteen 
miles from Graham’s Town, and eighty 
from Algoa Bay, for the small sum of 
dOOZ. payable in three years. But upon 
obtaining correct information of the cause 
of the last irruption of the Caffres, and 
the causes of discontent which still re- 
mained, I concluded that no faith was to 
be placed in the duration of the present 
pacification; that some four or five years 
hence, when I should have every tiling 
comfortable about me, a fresh irruption 
might take place, my property be des- 
troyed, and, perhaps, my wile and chil- 
dren murdered.” At this moment, a 
vessel arrived at the Cape, from Sydney, 
with a Mr. Lidden on board, who had 
come from King George’s Sound, who 
strongly advised him to go thither, as a 
more desirable residence than the Cape, 
Van Diemen’s Land, or Sydney. Mr. 
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Hawson accordingly sailed thither, landing 
at the t^own of Albany, on the north side 
of Princess Royal Harbour, the site of 
which he considers well chosen and the 
plan good : “ It forms a semicircle or 
crescent; the main streets are sixty-six 
feet wide, intersected by cross streets of 
100 feet ; indeed, the town looks very 
pretty and respectable upon paper ; there 
are about twenty houses built, and the 
population amounts to nearly 200.” He 
says : Princess Royal Harbour presents 
a noble sheet of water, abdut ten miles in 
circumference, and is completely sheltered 
from every wind; the anchorage very 
good ; water shoal, say four to six fathoms. 
Looking at this noble harbour, and con- 
sidering that the sea in its immediate vi- 
cinity abounds with a great variety of fine 
fish and whales, that the islands in the 
neighl)Ourhood are frequented by numbers 
of seals, as well the fur seal as the hair, 
and the importance of its geographical 
position for commerce, I was utterly as- 
tonished to find the people (with tw'O or 
three exceptions) spending their time in 
idleness— literally doing nothing, praying 
for settlers to come from England, troin 
India, or from any where else. To my 
inquiries resirccting the capabilities of the 
soil, I was answered that on the sea-coast, 
and so far in-land as thirty miles, it was a 
poor sandy soil, not worth the expense of 
cultivation, hut that beyond thirty miles, 
towards Swan River and the district of 
York, was a large tract of pasture land, 
capable of sustaining immense flocks of 
sheep and lienls ot cattle, without any 
expense of cultivation. In this district, 
it appeared that most of the .settlers had 
taken their grants ot land, some 2,000, 
others 15,000 and 20,000 acres, but not 
one of them had stocked it (except Sir 
Richard Spencer) : this appeared very ex- 
traordinary to me, if they had the means. 
As regards the quality ot the soil near the 
sea-coast, I differed entirely from the 
opinion of the settlers, tliat it was ‘ a poor 
sandy soil,’ and felt pcisuaded of its being 
generally a very rich sandy soil, and with 
cultivation capable of producing, in its de- 
lightful climate, all the necessaries and 
luxuries of lite. I went over to Oyster 
Harbour (a noble sheet of water, but very 
shoaly), and about five miles up the river 
Kalgan ; it is a beautiful river, about half 
a mile broad, and abounds with fish; the 
banks of the river on both sides are thickly 
w'ooded with mahogany, gum-tree, she- 
oak, and some others. I landed at several 
places to examine the soil, and felt con- 
firmed in my first opinion, that the soil 
was very rich, and required nothing but 
the labour of man and some expense to 
make it very productive. So well satis- 
fied was I of the capabilities of the soil, 
and of the eligibility of the Sound for 
commerce, that I determined upon re- 


maining at Albany with my family, send* 
ing on my schooner to Sydney with her 
outward cargo, and giving the roaster 
orders to return to the Sound as quick as 
possible, with a cargo of sheep and cattle, 
and implements of husbandry." 

This resolution, however, had scarcely 
been acted on, before it was changed by 
the description received of the “ earthly 
paradise” at Port Phillip. A letter from 
Mr. Fawkener, one of the Port Phillip 
settlers, related the history of the settle- 
ment and the capabilities of the land, in 
the following tei ms ; 

“ In October 1803, I entered this har- 
bour, under the orders of Col. Collins, 
who did not even attempt to examine the 
country, but landed at Point Nepean, 
and early the next year, 1804-, removed 
the whole of the people (with the excep- 
tion of a few runaway prisoners) over to 
Hobart Town,*' Van Diemen’s Land, at 
that time uncultivated. Early in 1835, 
myself and others contemplated and at- 
tempted a survey of this port and Wes- 
tern Port; among others Mr. John Bat- 
man, and some gentlemen of Van Die- 
men’s Land Mr. Batman came direct 
to Port Phillip, and bought a piece of 
land, extending, as per Flinder’s Cliart, 
from the western liead along the coast, 
ajiiout twenty miles westward, from 
whence he struck an imaginary line nearly 
east, which line was again joined by a 
line, commencing on the northern side of 
a small river, uhicli runs nearly due east, 
and is laid down in the same chart as the 
head of Port Phillip Bay ; his purchase 
follows the river up on the right bank, -for 
about nine miles from the Bay-head, and 
then runs forty miles N E., and ends 
where the eastern line from the western 
coast intersects it. This land was parted 
amongst fourteen or filteen persons origi- 
nally, and was divided into seventeen 
shales ot about one hundred thousand 
acres each. It takes in the whole of the 
western side of tliis immense bay, a sea 
line of about one hundred and twenty miles 
in length. I caused Western Port and the 
whole ot the eastern side ot this bay to he 
strictly surveyed, by examining the land 
about twenty miles inland, all along this 
tract, and the good land found was only 
in very small quantities ; upon the return 
of my vessel and people, I immediately 
came over to this delightful land to settle, 
and 80 well pleased am I with it, that, 
please God, here I shall end my days. It 
is somewhat singular that I should arrive 
on the anniversary of the first attempt to 
settle here, that is, on the 10th October 
1835. The land for miles round the town 
is of must excellent quality, and the grass 
very good, the land very thickly covered 
with it ; a great part of the land in the 
vicinity of the township is very rich allu- 
vial soil ; and from the eastern river to 
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the western, and as far back to the N. 
and N.E. as has yet been surveTed, it is 
far superior to any in Van Diemen’s Land. 
I believe from forty to fifty miles is the 
utmost that has been travelled in this di- 
rection. The river has a bar, on which 
there is not more than nine feet water at 
high tide ; but the bar once passed, we 
found from three to seven fathoms up to 
the township; and the river has this 
peculiarity, that it is as deep at the very 
bank as in the middle of the stream for 
three miles downwards, and is from eighty 
to a hundred yards wide, with a basin at 
the township, capable of containing a 
hundred small vessels, such as could come 
safely over the bar. My vessel, drawing 
eight feet three inches water, has come up, 
and she lay close to the bank and landed 
my goods from a simple plank laid over 
the gangway, and took in the firewood 
for the vessel’s use, from* the trees over- 
hanging. In September 1835 this settle- 
ment may be said to have commenced ; 
since which time many persons have tra- 
velled over vast portions of this highly- 
favoured land, in various directions, chiefly 
from west to north-east, and tiiey all 
agree that the land is unrivalled for sheep 
and cattle. A great part of it is plains, 
some of vast extent and but with fewtrces; 
other parts are lightly timbered, and bear 
a strong resemblance to a gentleman’s 
jmrk, kept for ornament.” 

This letter, and the other statements he 
heard, induced Mr. Ilawsori to think it 
more expedient to pay 5s. an acre for 
land fit for pa.sturage and the plough at 
Port Phillip, than to pay the same price for 
land at King George’s Sound that would 
cost £'20 an acre to cultivate—the pas- 
sage from Launceston (V. D. Land) to 
the former being twenty-four hours ; to 
the latter twenty or thirty days. The 
only objection was the want of a Govern- 
ment in this “ garden of P"dcn and, 
although Governor Bourke had issued a 
proclamation declaring the territory to be 
within the limits of his go^rnment, he 
had not felt himself autliorised to appoint 
peace oliicers, or to send a military force 
there ; “ the consequence has been, that 
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some of the stock-keepers in the country 
have committed offences against the 
blacks, who have retaliated by killing 
four of the settlers — a prelude, I fear, 
to,constantwHr between the parties, until 
the blacks shall be exterminated, or driven 
far into the interior, a most horrible Al- 
ternative; but there appears to tie no 
other, except the abandonment of the 
country, and leaving the natives in their 
present savage and ignorant state, unless 
a Government^be speedily appointed, and 
effective measures taken to punish the 
whites who were the first aggressors, in 
order to convince the natives that the 
outrages were committed by unauthorised ' 
indi\iduals, and that they may look with 
confidence to protection from the Govern- 
ment.” This objection being now re- 
moved, Mr. Ilawson resides in “ Para- 
dise,” until its felicity shall be disturbed 
by wliat appears to be bis perpetual bug- 
bears, “ lawyers and priests.” 

Our information from the new settlement 
this w'cek, is far from being satisfactory. 
Humour draws a flightful picture of the 
situation of the settlers. We dare not 
state more, at present, than that every 
probability exists of open hostility between 
them and the natives. 

We would ask Mr. Commandant Lons- 
dale, why he does not permit the soldiers, 
wlio are supported by the country, to 
protect the inlmhitants in the township. 
It seems that Mr. Lonsdale keeps them 
at his residence, some distance from the 
settlement, and out ofsight of it altogether. 

The township is marked out by the 
surveyors, who have left only one house 
(a public-house) to stand. Every other 
house is to come down. It is laid down 
in Mpiares of ten acres, each of which is 
to be divided into twenty allotments of 
half an acre each, which will be sold (it 
is generally supposed) at Sydney. 

We are in possession of some facts 
touching the Port Phillip authorities and 
the natives, wliieli we refrain from 
publishing this week. — Cornwall Gaz.t 
jipril 1. 
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REGISTER. 


(Ktalcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

By THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Fe6, 28. Mr. P. G. E. Taylor to be deputy regis- 
ter of Courts of Sudder Dewaiiny and Nisamut 
Adawlut, and preparer of reports, v. Mr. Don- 
nelly. 

AfarcA Mr. W. Cracroft to offlrlate, until fur- 
ther orders, as civil and session judge of 24 Pergun- 
nahs, making over charge of current duties or his 
office of civil and session judge of Dacca to Mr.W . 
Bell, who will conduct those duties until further 
orders. 

In supercession of recent orders annexing Patna 
to Mr. A. Reid’s jurisdiction, Mr. R. N- Karquhar- 
son to be special denuty collector for investigation 
of titles to nold land free from payment of revenue 
in zillah Patna, retaining charge of magistracy 
till relieved by Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. A. Forbes to exercise powers of joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector in central division of 
Cuttack, from 28lh Feb. 

Mr. C. B. Trevor to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Jessore. 

Mr. J. Alexander to officiate, until further or- 
ders, as joint magislrate and deputy collcvtor of 
Shahabail, from date on which Mr. S.tmlys shall 
leave that district to proteed to Dinagopoio. 


Mr. Wm. Cracraft reported bis return from sea 
on the Kith of January last. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Fe6. 27. The Rev. Richard riiamlicrs to be 
chaplain at Agra, v. the Rev, Henry Paiish, 
U.C.L., embarked for England on tuiiough. 

M I L I T A R Y A P PO 1 N T M E N TS. 

Haail-Qnartert, Feb. 21, in:i7- — I-ieut. A. Dc 
Fountain to act as adj. to 40th N I., (luting alisciue, 
on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Eiskinet date 21)l.b 
Jan. Ili37. 

Feb. 27. lfl.17-— Assist. Siirg. I. W. Knight 
appointed to medical charjge of civil station of 
Southern Division Moradabad. 


FURLOt'GHS, 

From Her Forces, 

To Krfrlatul.—Capt. Paterson, 2t»th F., on pii- 
vate afiairs.— C’apt. Wentworth, O-fd F., for one 
year, for purpose of retiring on h. p. 


RIRTIIS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 18. At Dinapore, Mrs. W. R. Tyllrr, a son. 

27. At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. R. N. .'5iinp- 
son, 27th N.I., of a daughter. 

Match ;i. At Kurnaul factory, Tnhoot, the lady 
of John Gale, Esq., of a son. 

— At Benares, the lady of G. Mainwaring, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

9, Mrs. James Ogilvie, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. J. Sutherland, of a scm. 

12. At Ishapore, Mrs. J. Prussia, of a daughter. 

20. At Intally, Mrs. G. A, Popham. of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 27. At Aeng, Arracan, W. S. Barnard, Esq. 

March 7. Accidentally, at .Secundra Rao, in the 
district of Allyghur, Lieut. George Dysart, 2d 
regt. N.I. He was proceeding from Lucknow to 
Kurnaul to visit his father-in-law, Colonel Sale, 
and at the village of Secundra, observing a jheel, 
he left hit palkee for the purpose of shooting. He 
had not been absent more than a few minutes, 
when a shot was heard by his beaters, one of whom 


ran to pick up the pme that bad been killed, and 
found Lieut. D. lying on the ground, dying. The 
contents of one of the barreLi, loaded with shot, 
had entered near the temple, and caused almost 
immediate death. His bodv was interred at Coel 
on the subsequent day.— Agra Vkhbar 

17. At Calcutta, Muha Rajah Gopee Mohuti 
Deb, one of the most distinguished members of 
the Hindoo community. He was president of the 
Dhumia Subha. 

18 At Calcutta, Mr. Henry C. Urage, aged 21. 


ittahras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

THE OPERATIONS IN GOOMSllR. 

Fort St. George, March 4, 18.37. — By 
report.s lately reeeived from the Hon. Mr. 
Iliibsell, commi.sSioner,and Brigadier Gen. 
Taylor, commanding the northern divi- 
sion of the army, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Coimnil has had the satisfaction 
of learning tlmt the portion of the Ganjam 
distiict lately distiirhcd has been restored 
to such a state of peace and security as to 
admit ot the withdrawal of all the troops, 
excepting those to be permanently sta- 
tioned in the district. 

The following are the troops that have 
been actively employed on field service in 
this district, since the commencement of 
hostilities in November last. 

Rpgts, and Detachments. Commanded by 

Artillery, detail of. Capt. Geils. 

Ni7..un’!i hoTbe, detachment Capt. Uyain. 

2d ly. h.ivihtar’s parly 

ad 1-. Iiif., dcUchincnt of Lieut. Allan. 

(jth Regt Lieut. Col. Hodgson. 

14th do wing of Lieut. Walker. 

I71I1 ilo • . Major Uat'on. 

21st do wing of Major Newell. 

4Jd do Lieut Col. Noble. 

4dth do Lieut. Col. Alves. 

5<ith do • Major Walter. 

Sappeis and Miners, de- 
tachment of Lieut. Smylhe. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has oliservcd with high approbation 
the exemplary conduct of all the troops 
employed in the late arduous and harass- 
ing service, their patient endurance of ex- 
tiaoidinary fatigue aud privations, and the 
gallant and resolute spirit with which they 
executed every eiiterpriie to which they 
were led by their officers, whose activity 
and eneigy have bean conspicuous. 

The ^Dth regt- deserves particular no- 
tice, This corps was the first to enter 
Goomsur at the commencement of the 
rebellion in Sept. 183.5, accompanied by 
the 8th regt. (both under the command of 
the late Lt. Col. Hodg^on), and suffered 
severely from fever, brought on by the 
harassing duties it had to perform until 
the month of June 1836, when it returned 
to cantonment at Berhampoor. On the 
first intimation that hostilities were likely 
to recommence, in the month of Novem* 
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ber following, this regiment came forward 
for the service bodily, and with a spirit 
which reflects the highest credit on it, and 
is a proof of the high state of discipline 
it is in, the attachment of the men to the 
service, and the admirable management 
of the European officers of all ranks, in 
inspiring their men with these feelings. 

The 8th regt. suffered so much from 
the severe and incessant duties it had to 
perform during the first campaign, that it 
w'as thought proper not to permit it to 
take the field again ; but the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council feels that it 
would be wanting in justice to that regi- 
ment and its gallant leader, the late Lieut. 
Col. Muriel, were its services to be passed 
over in silence. 

The detachment of the .3d regt. Light 
Infantry, under the command of Lieut, 
and Adj. Allan, consisting of two com- 
plete companies, is also deseivingof no- 
tice, as being composed of volunteers, 
notwithstanding w’hat the regiment liad 
suffered before in the Ganjain district and 
Kimedy. 

The party of H. H. the Nizam’s horse, 
under Capt. Byam, likewise merits special 
notice. In order that he might be in 
time to join before the commencement of 
hostilities, Capt. Byain made a march of 
588 miles in thirty-one days, and brought 
his ineriaridhorse.sto the frontier of Goom- 
sur, fresh and perfectly efficient ; his .ser- 
vices and theirs were, during the time 
they were employed, fatiguing and inces- 
sant, but were pel formed with unwea- 
ried zeal and alacrity, greatly to their own 
credit and to the benefit of the public 
interests. 

The commissariat also deserves jiarti- 
(Hilar notice The arrangements made by 
this department for the supply of provi- 
sions to the numerous delaeliments, spread 
over a wide extent of country, and through 
different passes, have been most effective, 
and speak liighly for tlie management of 
the commissariat under the supervision of 
Lieut. Col. Tiilloch. 

The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil has observed with great satisfaction 
tlie report made by Brigadier- gen. Taylor 
of the highly meritorious conduct of the 
medical department with the Goomsur 
force, especially of the exertions of Acting 
Superintending Surg.. G. B. McDoiiell, 
and his deputy. Assist. Surg. Cummmg, 
which, both at the field hospital and in 
other situations, w’ere laborious in the ex- 
treme, unremitting and successful; as 
well as his mention of the abilities and 
devotedness to their profession displayed 
by Assist. Surgeons Eyre, Kelly, J. Fuller, 
Bedwell, and J. Shaw. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has also observed with great pleasure 
the terms of unqualified praise in which 
Brigadier-gen. Taylor mentions the ser- 
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vices of Majors Buttemorth and Hitchins* 
who were respectively placed under his 
orders in the Quustermaster- general's and 
Adjutant-general’s departments. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil desires to express to Brigadier-gen. 
Tayloi*the thanks of Government for his 
personal exertions in the exercise of the 
general military control, and for the able 
assistance he has on all occasions rendered 
to the Hun. Mr. Russell. The Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is satisfied 
that the servlet has been greatly promoted 
by his ])resence in camp with Mr. Russell, 
by which every exigency was imme- 
diately provided for, and has observed with 
much satisfaction the good feeling which 
has existed between the military and 
civil officers employed in the late opera- 
tions. 

To Brigadier Anderson, commanding 
the Goomsur field force, the thanks of 
Government are due, for the support and 
assistance he has always afforded to Bri- 
gadier-gen. 'J'aylor and the commissioner, 
and for his zealous exertions in the cause 
generally. 

Extract from the IMinutcs of Consultation 

ot the Right Hon. the Governor in 

Council, under date the ith March 1837. 

The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil cannot permit this opportunity to pass 
without recording his sense of the Hon. 
Mr. Ru-ssell’s devotion to the publ'c in- 
terests, in having, though at great incon- 
venience to himself and family, proceeded 
to the Ganjam district, and directed in 
person the measures by which the rebel- 
lion 111 that district has been brouglit to a 
tcimination, thereby voluntarily exposing 
himself to great labour, trouble, and per- 
sonal risk, when his official situation ex- 
empted hihi from undertaking those ardu- 
ous and responsible duties. 

Those duties having now been brought 
to a happy and successful issue, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council performs a 
gratifying duty in acknowledging the me- 
ritorious services rendered by the Hon. 
Mr. Russell, The whole of his conduct 
in the discharge of the highly important 
trust confided to him has met with the un- 
qualified approbation of Government. The 
intelligence, judgment and prudence with 
which his measures have been planned, 
the ability, energy and firmness with which 
they have been prosecuted, and the suc- 
cess with which they have been carried 
into effect, reflect the highest credit upon 
him. He has vindicated the authority, 
and upheld the character of Government 
in a manner which has already produced 
the most salutary results, and caused an 
impression, which it is hoped will be of 
permanent efficacy in restraining excesses 
such as those by which this part of the 
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country has been lately disturbed, and pre- 
serving peace and order. 

The Right Hon, the Governor in Coun- 
cil considers Mr. Stephenson, the collec- 
tor and magistrate of Ganjam, and Capt. 
Campbell of the 4-l8t regt. N. I., at first 
secretary to the commissioner and' after- 
wards assistant to the collector and magis- 
trate of Ganjam, to be entitled to high 
commendation for their zealous and effi- 
cient CO operation with the Hon. Mr. 
Russell on all occasions ; and he observes 
with much pleasure the approbation ex- 
pressed by Mr. Russell of the services of 
Capt. Macdonald, both as Deputy Judge 
Advocate-general in conducting the trials 
of the rebels, and as secretary to himself. 

March 14. — The services of the de- 
tachment of artillery having been inad- 
vertently omitted in the special notice in 
G. O. G. of the 4th March 1837, of the 
corps employed from the commencement 
of the operations in Goomsur: the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council takes this 
opportunity to record his sense of the me- 
ritorious exertions of Capt. Geils, and of 
the officers and men under his coinraatid, 
and also of the services of the sai)pers and 
miners. 

SERVICES OF SIR F. ADAM. 

Extract from a Letter from the lion, 
the Court of Directors, in the Public De- 
partment, dated Oct. .5, 1836: 

Para. 1. “In our letter in this depart- 
ment, dated the 20th April last (No. 18 
of 1836), we apprised you of the appoint- 
ment of the Right lion. Lord P^lphin- 
stone to succeed to the government of 
your presidency. His lordship will assume 
the duties of the office on the departure 
of Sir Frederick Adam tor Europe. 

2. “ We deeply lament that 4he state 
of Sir Frederick Adam’s health should 
bring his valuable services to so early a 
termination, and we deem it proper on 
this occasion to place on record our sense 
of the ability, zeal, and faithfulne.ss, with 
which he has discharged his liigh duties, 
and our regret at his relinquishment of 
them.” 

ACTING GOVERNOR. 

Fort St. George t March 4, 1837. — 
Lieut. Gen. the Right. Hon. Sir Frede- 
rick Adam, k. c. b., having this day re- 
signed the office of Governor of Fort St. 
George and its dependencies, and em- 
barked for Europe; the said office has 
devolved, under the provisions of Section 
Ixiii. of the 3d and 4th of William the 
1 Vth, cap. 85, upon the Hon. George Ed- 
ward Russell, Esq., who has taken his 
oaths and seat as Governor, under the 
usual salute of nineteen guns from the 
ramparts of Fort St. George. 
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MBMBia or COUNCIL* 

Fort St. GeorgCy March\>, 18.97.-— The 
succession of the Hon. George Edward 
Russell, Esq. to the government of Fort 
St. George and its dependencies having 
created a vacancy in the Council of this 
presidency, Charles May Lushington, Esq. 
was this day sworn a member of the said 
Council, pursuant to the orders of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette of the 28th 
Jan. 1837, and took his seat at the Board, 
under the usual salute. 

NFW governor. 

Fort St. George^ March 6, 1837. — 
Proc/amfl^ion.— Whereas the Right. Hon. 
John Lord Elphinstone liath been ap- 
pointed by the lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors to be Governor of Fort St. George and 
its dependencies ; it is therefore hereby 
proclaimed that the Right lion. John 
Lord Elphinstone has, on the day of the 
date hereof, received charge of the said 
office of Governor, and taken the oaths and 
his seat accordingly ; and all persons are 
hereby required to obey the said Right 
Hon. John Lord Elphinstone as Governor 
and Fresident in Council accordingly. 

OFFICERS PROCEFDING TO NEW .SOUTH 
WALFS. 

Fort St. George, March 1837.— 
Officers in the Civil and Military service 
of the lion. Company, iiroeeeding to New 
South Wales, are directed to report their 
arrival in that colony, cither in person or 
by letter, to the otfice of the Colonial Se- 
cretary at Sydney. 

RFLIEF OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George, Agril^, 1837. — Cir- 
cumstances having prevented the march 
in sufficient time this season of the 43d 
and 49th regts. N. I. froth Goomsur to 
the stations, viz. Nagpore, and Bangalore, 
fixed for them in G. O. by Gov. of the 
7lh Feb. last : the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased, at the re- 
commendation of Ilis Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, to direct that those corps, 
together with the 14th and 38th Regts., 
be stationed as follows: 

The 43d N. 1. to remain in Goomsur 
till the end of the present year. 

The 49th do. to remain at Berhampore 
till the end of the present year. 

The 38lh do. to remain at Kamptee. 

The 14tli do. to remain at Vizianagrum 
till the end of the present year. 

FIELD ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE 

TENASSERIM COAST. 

F&rt St. George, Aprils, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that, from and after the 
30th June ensuing, field establishineuts to 
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corps and departments on tlie Tenasserim 
Coast be discontinued, to place them, in 
this respect, upon a footini? with corps 
and departments at Kamptee, Secundera- 
bad and Jaulnah. 

The military Auditor-general will issue 
the necessary subsidiary instructions for 
the guidance of the pay department on the 
occasion. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

March 7- Walter Elliott, Esq., to be private 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor. 

10. W. Harington, Esq., to act as first judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit in soutiiern 
division, during absence of Mr. Harrow, or until 
further orders. 

W. R. Taylor, Esq., to act as second judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit in southern 
division, until further orders. 

15. Walter Elliott, Esq., to be Canarese trans- 
lator to Government, v. Conolly proceeded to 
England. 

21. A Freese, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Chicacole, until furtllcr orders 

W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq., to act as collector and 
magistrate of Vizagapatam, u’ltil further orders. 

Periajiatam Ramlah to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector of Ucllary. 

.10. A. I). Campbell, Esq., to be a member of 
Mint Committee. 

J. C. Morris, Esip, to Ih* a memlier of ditto. 

W E. Underwood, A. I. C herry, and K. B. 
Sewell, Esiirs., to be commissioners for drawing of 
Government lotteries of present year. 

W. B. Hawkins, Esq., to act as register to Zilhh 
Couriof Biliary, during absence ot Mr. Elton, or 
until further orders. 

H. Wood, Esq., lobe an assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of bouthern clnision of 
Arcot. 

Walter Elliott, Esq., to be a member of College 
Board. 

Apnl'A. J. A. R. .Cfevenson, Esq., collector and 
magistrate of Ganjam, to .act also .as commissioner 
infJooinsur and Sooradah under the ptovisionsof 
Act No. 23 of nut), until further orders. 

Wm. Browne, Esq., has been permitted to vacate 
^he appointment of Persian Translator to Govern- 
ment from the 1st April, and to resign the Hon. 
Company’s Service on the .‘Kith June next. 

Reported their return to the I'rcsidency 
Walter Elliott, Esq., senior merchant; Eclm. C. 
Lovell, Esq. : Surg. Win. Bannister. 

Attained Rank;— .1. G. S. Uruerc. .as .sc'nior mer- 
ehant, from 21ht March 13.37 ; W. E. Lockhart, aa 
ditto, from 1st March 13.37. 

Obtainrii leave o/rt6,v(’acc.~March 14. G. J.Casa- 
maijor, Esq,, tor s.x months, to Bangalore and 
the Nellgherry Hills. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 10. The Rev. M. Bowie to officiate as 
senior minister of Church of .Scotland at this Pre- 
sidency, during absence of the Rev. G. J. Lawrie, 
D.n., who has been perniitied to proceed to Eng- 
land for recovery of his health. 

15. The Rev. H. Cotterill, A.ri„ to officiate as 
chaplain to garrison of Fort. .St. George, during 
alisence of the Rev R. A. Denton, a.b., or until 
further orders (The recent appointment of the 
Rev. J. Wright to this situation cancelled). 

I'he Rev. George Trevor to act as chaplain In 
Vepery, during absence of the Rev. G. J. Cubitt, 
A.M., or until further orders. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fwt St George, March 10, 18.37. — Assist. Surg. 
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March 14.<.-Ca4et of Infiuitry E> Vami Ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

The nomination of Brev Col. Conway, c.a., ttt 
command (aa a first class brigadier) of Hyderabad 
subsidiary force confirmed by Governor Oeneral 
of India. 

March 21. -.35th N.J. Ens. Robert White to be 
lieut , V Farren dec. 

Majl^W. J. Butterworth, assist, qu. mast. gen. of 
army (having returned to presidency) to resume 
his duties as secretary to general prize committee. 

March — .3(1 L.C. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. D. 
Harington to be cant., and Comet J. H. Corsar to 
be lieut., v. Langley discharged; date of corns. 
25th March 13.37. 

Mth L Inf. Ensign Roliert Wallace to be lieut., 

Pearson retired: date of com. 18'h March 1837, 

Lieut. John Maitland, coips of artillery, to be 
aid decamp to Right Hon. the Governor, from 7lh 
March. 

Assist. Surg. Joseph Adams, m.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Mauh 30.— Capt. G. G. Mackenzie, 2d assist, 
mil. auditor gen., to act as Ut assist, military au- 
ditor general, during absence of Capt. H. Power, 
or until further orders. 

March SI — 2Ath N-L Ens. R. T. Snow to be 
lieut., V. Dennett pensioned ; date of com. 2(ith 
March 1837. 

Capt. George Dods, 1.3th N.L, nermitted to re- 
sign aojioiiitinent of i aiitomnent aaj. at Palaveram, 
from date of his embarkation to join his regiment 
at .Mouhnein. 

Apt i/.4.— ’I'he services of Capt. W. P. Macdonald, 
4lbt N.I., replaietl nt disposal of Commander-ln- 
thief from Jlst March. 


Head-Quarters, March 8, 13.37. — Ens. W. T. 
Money removed from I4th to do duty with (>tli 
N I. till further orders. 

March 1(5.— Kns. R.J. Yates to do duty with 18th 
N.L until further orders. 

Mauh 13 — Lieut, and Acting Adj. Colin Mac- 
kenzie, 43th Regl., permitted to resign hi.s tempo- 
rary appointment, in tompliance with his request 
20.— Cant. S. .Stuart removed from ('ar- 
natic European Veteran Bat. to 1st Native Vet. 
Bat. 

Match 23 . — The following removals ordered: — 
Lieut. Col., W. B. Spry from 37th to 42d regt. ; J, 
Slew.irt fiom 42d to 13th do. ; J. Wilson from 1.3th 
to.33lh (I.). ; J. W. Cleaveland from ,33th to37th do. 

Capt. J. Shiel, I.3th N.L, to accompany detail of 
that corp.s under orders to proceed to regimental 
head-quarters at Moulmem. 

Assist Surg. J. Mathison, m.d., to afford medi- 
cal aid to detach men t of lith N.L and all autho- 
rized ])iiblic followers proceeding to Penang on 
barque Thetis, until its arrival at that station. 

’File remaining portion of leave to presidency, 
preparatory to return to Europe on sick certin- 
cate. granted to Major J. Thomas, 2d N.V.U.. on 
3(lth November last, to be cancelled from dale of 
that officer Joining battalion at Wallajahbad. 

Capt.C. S. Lynn removed from 2d to Ist N.V.B., 
and to join forthwith. 

Mutch 25— Assist. Surg. J. L. Purvis, doing 
duty with 5lh N.I., posted to that corps. 

March 27. — l.ieut. Cuppage, 2lHt regt., per- 
mitted to rc'sign appointment of acting qu. master. 

March 31 — Xssist. .S’urg. A. Wight removed from 
under orders of officer eommunding Masulipatam. 
and posted to 4.3d N 1. 

Aptil 3. — The following removals ordered Jn 
Artillery :—Lieuts. T. K. B. TImlns from Ist bat. 
to horse brig.tde effective strength ; W. C. Cordon 
from horse brigade non effective to Ist bat. N. H. 
Fishefrom 3d to Ist bat.— 2d-Lieut. C. F. Vardon 
from 2d to 4th bat. — Supernutn. 2d Lieuts. A. 
Foulis from 4lh to .3d bat. j A. T. Cadell from 3d 
to Ist liat. ; R. M'Pherion from 2d to 1st bat. 


Lieut. H. P. White, 47th Regt., having been 
examined in the Hindoostanee language by a com- 
mittee at Masulipatam, has been reported fully 
qualified to perform the dutle* of an interpreter, 
and entitled to the reward. 
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Em. Roberts, 40th luting been examined 
at the College In the Hlndoostanee language, has 
been reported fairly quallOed to discharge the du- 
ties of interpreter, and fully entitled to the moon- 
ahee allowance. 

Lieut. R. Gordon. 37th Regt , having been exa- 
mined in the Hlndoostanee language by a commit- 
tee at Secunderabad, has lieen reported to have 
passed the prescribed examination of a quarter- 
master, and has been recommended for the honor- 
ary reward. 

Lieut. Money, 4th L.C., having been examined 
In the Hlndoostanee language by the College com- 
mittee, has been reported to have arqu.red a cre- 
ditable knowledge ot the language, and to be enti- 
tled to the inonsfiee allowaine. 

Lieut. Edwardh, acting qu. mast. 2d L.C., hav- 
ing been examined m the IllndiMistanee language 
by a committee at Trirhlnoprdy, has Ix-en reported 
qualified for the efficient discharge of the duties of 
interpreter. 

Returned toduti/.from K«rojJC.— March 14. Cor- 
net Wm. Vine, (ilh L C.— Capt. H. H. Bingham, 
7th N 1.— Lieut. Henry Ilarrioit.aPthN.L— Lieut. 
D. T. Thomson, 39th N.l. 


FUHT.OUGHS. 

To FjUropc — March 14. Capt. George Middle- 
coat, 3d bat. artillery — I.ieut. Robert Gill. 44th 

N.l Ki. Ens. H. I*. Keighly, 4'Hh N.I., for 

health.— 2i. I.icut. K. Norm.ni, .'i')th N 1., for 
health (to embark from Vt estern Co.ast).— 22. Ens. 
C. F. (Jordon, l!»lh N L, for hoallb.--31. Lieut. 
G. F. Walker, 2‘Uh N.l., for health — Lieut. A. M. 
Molyneaux, 4Glh N.I., for he.ilth. 

To vlmt Vre'iidenrt/ (propir.ilory to applying for 
furlough to Euro)>t'). — March 13. Luiit. J. G. 
Mc'N.abb, .30th N.I.— 20. Capt. .1. AlUrdyte, 23d 
1., Inf — laeut. D. (J. Taylor, H.h L.C. 

To rafewrrrt.-March 10. Idevit. (Brev. Capt.) F. 
W. Todd, Uth N.L. until 2(i July 1037. 

To St-cr.— Mauh 14 Capt. Henry Power, assist, 
mil. auditor gen , for eight months, for licallh — 
30. l.ieut. T. L. PelUgrew, (kli L.C., unlil lat 
April 1031), for htaltli (since de.id). 

To New South IFfcMs.—Mareh 14. Lieut. Col. 
John Anderson, .'llli N.L, tor hc'altli (eventually to 
Europe.) 


SHIPPING. 

An ivaU. 

March 4. Theth, Clark, from C.ilcutta — (1. 
Isadora, Hcxlson from Vi/agapatam, Ate —10. 
Chatles Dunieiffue, Wilson, from Mauritius and 
Tranqueliar.— 11. Wushw^^tou, Taylor, from Cal- 
cutta.— 12. La Bella Allitifiie, Arckoll, from Lon- 
don and Cape.— I.*!. Karl Grey, Talbert, from .Syd- 
ney.— 10. Stvallow, Adam, from Port Phillip and 
Tratiqncbar.— 21. Saracen, Thomson, from Bos- 
ton.— 22. Jxirfj/ FttJtnbnt, Ferrier, from Mauri- 
tius.— 23. Hehe, Hazlewood, from Rangoon.— 24 
Ayr, Nirol, from Moulmelii.— 29. Met maul, Roche, 
from China and Singapore; Samuel Bnuvn, Hard- 
ing, from Moulmein.— .30. Children, Kelly, fiom 
Arracan.— April 3. Not folk. Perry, from Penang 
and Pondicherry.— 5. Caren, Gordon, from Mau- 
ritius. 

Departures. 

March 6 . Dronffan, McKenzie, for Malabar 
Co.ist and Bombay; Golconda, Bell, fur .'straits 
and ('bina.— 11. Vrinre Rrfcetit yacht, (’ogan, for 
Bombay - 13. Arethusa, Canning, for Northern 
Ports.— 16. KarlGreu, Talbert, for Calcutta.— 18. 
Thames, Hornblow, for Straits and China; West- 
morelund, Brigstock, for Penang and .Singapore.— 
19. Orontes, Marshall, for London.— 22. Saracen, 
Thomson, for Calcutta.— 23. Lady Fitzherbert, 
Ferrier, for Calcutta.— 24. La Belle Alliance, Arc- 
koll, for Calcutta; Thetis, Clark, for Penang 
(with troops).— 25. Charles Dumetfcue, Wilson, for 
Mauritius and New South Wales.— 26. Lotus, 
Gore, for London — April 1 . Geotge, Senecal, for 
Northern Potts.— 4. Swallow, Adam, for MasulL 

E dam and Mou]mein.~8. Bolton, Compton, for 
ondon. 


births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 27* The lady of Lieut. F. H. Santom, 42d 
N.L, of a danghter, 

Feb. tt. At Nloulmein, the lady of Lieut. Horatio 
C. Beevor, of a daughter. 

L5. At ChintalpcRidy, on route to Kamptee. the 
lady of Capt. Wier, M. E. Rcgt., of a daughter. 

17. At Hyderabad, the lady of Capt. James Oil- 
pliant, Madras Engineers, of a son. 

24. At Ootacamiind, the lady of Edmund Smith, 
ENq., C.S., of a daughter, still-born. 

— Mrs. James Sciivens, of a daughter. 

2(5. At Madras, the lady of T. Moore Lane, Esq., 


of a son. 

27. Mrs. R. .Snntineer, of a daughter. 

2)1. At Palamcoitah, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Rheums, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Page, of a son. 

Marih 6. At (jiiilon, the lady of the Rev. Vin- 
cent Shortland, of a daughter. 

— At Kguiore, the la<ly of Capt. C. McKennie, 
maritime servue, ot a daughter. 

— At Uellary, Mis. E. Blake, ofa daughter. 

7. AtChicacole, the lady of W. U. Arbuthnot, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

11. At W allajahijiad, Mrs. M. A. Howard, of a 
daughter 

12. At Cappers, the liuly of John Carnac Morns, 


Emj., of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of 11. M. Rowlandson, 
Esq., ofa son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. J. Brook- 
man, 2(ith N.l , ofa son, 

14. \t Madras, the lady of tlie Rev. George 
Trevor, or a son. 

19. At .becunderabad, the lady of Major C. R. 
Bradstrc'Ct. of a .son and heir. 

21 Mis. G Osborne, of . a daugliler. 

22. -At Mailras, the lady ol T. Jairett, Esq., of a 


son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Byng, 6lh 
L.C., ot a son. 

2.1 AtOoiaiaimmd, the lady of the Rev. T. H. 
Applegaie, of a son. 

27 Mrs J. V. Pi reira, of a daughter. 

29 At Masuhpatam, the lady of Capt. Charles 
\\’.iliab. Kith N.I., of a son. 


MAHHIAGFS. 

Fth. 14. At Viragapatam, Mr. W F. Walker, to 
Sar.in, second d.iughter ol Mr. James Denton. 

2H. At Madras. Mr. B. Burrell, of Cliillagong, 
to Anna Maria, daughter ol the late Doctor l)e- 
laiiy, ot Hyderabad. 

Munh (k At Madras, Capt. M. Poole of the .'ilh 
Regt N.L, to Anne, third daughter of Colonel 'I', 
li. .S. (’onway, ( .b. 

14 At Cuddalore, IL D. Phillips, Esq , of the 
civil service, to .Maiy, daiighier of the late George 
Moore, Esq., of the same servue. 

18. At .Salem, F. Mole, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice, to Caroline, daughter of the late William 
Wiiigrove, Esq., of Keyiishain, near Bristol. 

27. At Madras, Mr. William Faulkner, to Vir- 
ginia, daughter of Mr. C. Ignatio. 


UKATHS. 

Feb. 22. At Madras, Mr. A. DeRozario, aged 3.3. 

24. Mrs. Martha Maidman, qged 14. 

Mrt?cA2«. in the Gooinsur lountry, Colin Ro- 
gers, M.D., assist, surgeon 43d Regt, N.l. 

22. At Bailoor, Eliza .Sarah, wife of Capt. F. S. C. 
Chalmers, 22d Regt. N.L 

26. At Bangalore, Mrs. Grieme, wife of the Rev. 
G. K. Grtt-me. 

27. George Lys, Esq., coroner and collector of 
Rgsessments at Madras, in his 7hih year. Mr. Lys 
was one of the oldest European inhabitants, tie 
originally held a commission in the King’s army, 
witn which he served many years ; and at a subsc- 

J uent period acted as commandant of the Fencible 
lorps raised m Madras. Exchanging the sword 
for the pen, he was successively a partner in the 
mercantile establishments of Lys, Salur and De 
Monte, and John De Fries and Co. He held seve- 
ral times the office of sherift’of Madras; and during 
late years, the two appointments above named. 
Mr. Lys wm at the head of the Masonic commu- 
nity on the Coromandel Coast, as deputy proviu- 
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«isl inrand muter, and wu throughout hit long life 
xealuuBly and ardently devoted to the interests of 
the cn(l,—Spectatw. 

28. At Madras, Mrs. MacPherson, relict of David 
MaePherson, Esa., aged 85. 

Ltiteli^. At Madras, Capt. Robert Francis, of the 
1st Native Veteran Dattallon. 

XJomfias. 

GOVEaNMENT OllDERS. 

SKRVU'ES or MAJOR J- RKYNOf.DS. 

Bombay Castle^ Feb. 28, 18.‘J7. — Major 
J. Reynolds, of the 1st or Grenadier Regt. 
N. I., and assistant commissary general, 
is permitted to lesign his appointment in 
the cornmissHiiat, and to letire from the 
iloii. Gompany’s servire on the pension 
ot his rank, Irom the date ot the depar- 
ture ot tlie ship Upton Castle. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in ('oiin- 
cil has much pleasure u exp^es^mg the 
high estimation in which he liolds Major 
Reynolds’ services in the commissariat 
department, in winch he has been employed 
nninteiruptedly doriiig a period ol sixteen 
years ; and will communicate to the Hon. 
the Court of Direoturs the sense which 
Government entei tains of Major Reynolds 
us a public officer. 

PAV AND ALLOWANCE OF VI TFUINAllV 
SIIROKON-). 

Bomlmy Castle, March — The 

Right Hon. the Governor m Council is 
pleased to fix the pay and allowance ot 
veteriiiaiy surgeons of H. M. and the 
Hon. Company’s seiviceon the samcs(‘ale 
as is fixed tor that lank under the other 
presidencies, viz. 


Pay 87 .1 

(fraiuiiy 24 0 0 

Haifbatta «i(i 14 0 

Tcntdge .'HI I) o 

House rent .So (I 0 

Horse Hllowance^ 47 13 3 

Palankeen allowance 30 u 0 


3.3'! I 8 

The same for any month. 

I’he increased pay tor length of service 


is, t’i>. Rs. A. P. 

Above 3 years Id shillings.... 12112 0 

Do Id do 12 do 148 1 (> 

Do 20 do 15 do 182 10 0 


The same for any month. 

The allowance of Rs. ID per mensem 
for office estahli.siiment is abolished- 
Veteiinaiy smgeons, when jilated in 
chill ge ot horses ticlongmg to other corps, 
in addition to tlie charge ot their own, are 
allowed tor such extra duty Rs. J2. 7 per 
mensem for every hundred horses ; and 
officers appointed to pertorm tiie duties 
of veterinary surgeons will be entitled 
to tlie veterinary allowance on the same 
scale, instead ot that laid down in the Mili- 
tary Code, page 78, Article 0, and Ist 

• After deducting one shilling per diem, horse 
allowance, which is Included in the pay. 
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Supplement, page 7, Article 36 ; but they 
are not to draw palankeen ullowance now 
sanctioned for \eterinary surgeons. 

These orders to have effect from the Ist 
instant. 

APPOINTMENT OF MEDICAL OFFICERS TO TIIE 
INDIAN NAVY. 

Bemhoy Castle, March 7, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following Rules 
regarding the appointment of medical 
officers to the Indian Navy branch of the 
seivicc, in modification of those esta- 
blished by G. O. dated the 13tli May 
last. 

1st. Alt assistant surgeons who liavc 
served not less than one, nor more than 
four years, shall be eligible for duty in the 
Indian Navy. 

Second. Such assistant surgeons shall 
be called on to -serve in the Indian Navy, 
uccoidmg to their standing, commencing 
With the juniors. 

'I'hiid. The period of service in the 
Navy is not to exceed two years, unless 
at the desire of the party ; hut an assistant 
suigeon completing lour years’ service 
wliilo attached to the Indian Navy should 
be relieved as soon after us possible, pro- 
vided he wislics It, and sliall Jiave served 
one year on board a cruizer. 

2d. In the event of the number of 
assistant surgeons of trom one to four 
years’ service being insufficient to admit 
ot the strict application ot the above regu- 
lations, the following deviations, in the 
Older III winch they are mentioned, should 
be allowed, it being understood that re- 
course shall on no account he hud to tiieni, 
cxcc])t when the exigencies ot the service 
may render it iiece.ssiiiy. 

First. Assistant surgeons who maybe on 
duty in the Indian Navy, at the expimtioii 
of four years’ -service, shall be continued 
in that duty until the period of service on 
boaid sbijiliave amounted to two year-s. 

.Second. Assistant smgeons ot six inonth.s’ 
seivice shall be eligible lor duty in the In- 
dian Navy, commeiiemg with those who 
liave most nearly completed a service tor 
one year. 

Third. Assistant surgeons of more than 
four ) ears’ service may he called upon in 
the Older ot their standing, commerieing 
with the juniors; hut to such officers 
should he giunted the option of resuming 
any permanent appointment which they 
may have held at the time ot being re- 
quired to serve in the Indian Navy. 

3d. The operation ot the new rules is 
to extend to all medical officers now serv- 
ing or warned for duty in the Indian Navy; 
that is, if any of these officeis would not 
have been called on, had these rules been 
previously in operation, they will he re- 
lieved as soon as opportunity may offer, 
(E) 
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provided they desire it. while those who 
would have been called on under these 
rules, will have the benefit of the third 
clause of the first para., in the same way 
with others who may be appointed. 

‘.Tunv OF THE NATIVF I.ANOIJ ACfes. 

Bombay Castle, April G, 1837. — The 
Rifjht Hon. the Governor in Council, 
with a view to remove discouragement to 
regimental staff othcers coining to the pre- 
sidency to [lass an examination in the na- 
tive languages, and at the same time to 
prevent the alnisc of tlie indulgence by 
officers coming insufficiently prepared, is 
pleased to diiect, that they shall on pass- 
ing their examin.ition he allowed their 
personal staff allowances for* the same 
number of days as they would draw 
“ marching batta," and for seven addi- 
tional days while at tlie presidency on ex- 
amination, hut lor no longer period. 

The Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil is further pleased to direct, that the 
marching hatta, as lieietofore, shall be 
allowed only for the regular number of 
marching days. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Gi neml ncim tmetit. 

Vaich^ E. M. Townsend, Esq., .Tcting secre- 
tary to Govcnuirient in terntoruil deparlnient, lo 
be secretary in attendance on Rigfit lion, the Go- 
vernor. 

W. H. Wathen and .f. P, Willoughby, Esqrs„to 
conduct Mr. Townsend's duties in financial and 
revenue departments. 

To ritonal Dejm-tment—Jlcvcnue. 

April 12. Mr. A. A. N. CatnplK‘11 to act as first 
assistant to collector and magistrate in Caiideish. 

Judicial Department. 

April 11. Mr. R. T. Webb to be a-ssisbint judge 
and session judge of Ahmednuggur, and to conti- 
nue to act as registrar of .Sudder Adawlut. 

Mr C. Sinis to act as assistant judge and .session 
^dge of Ahmednuggur, duiing absence of Mr. 

Returned to duty — Mr. W. H. Harrison — Mr.J. 
Kentish, from Cape of Good Hope. 

Furloutfhs, (&c.— Feb. 2(1. Mr. W. .Stubbs, to 
Nellgherry Hills, for one year, for health.— March 
2. Mr. J. Kentish, to England, for three years, for 
health, on furlough allowance of per annum. 
~2(i. Mr. A Stewart (uncovenaiited assistant), to 
sea, for twelve months, for health —April 10. Mr 
A. W. Jones, to England, for three years, for 
health, on anallow.inceof .£250 per annum. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

Bombat/ Castle, Feb. 2.'>, 10,37. — MaJ. Wilson, 
2d L.C., to assume command of Sholapore, on 
Col. Morse’s departure from station on sick cert. ; 
date 8th Feb. 

1st L.C. Lieut. T. B, Hamilton to be capt., v. 
Hunter dec. ; date 14lh Feb. 10.37. 

Match 4.— The following officers, cadets of sea- 
son 1821, to be Capis. by brevet Lleuts.V. Long, 
21st N.l. . F. N. B. Tucker, Uth do.; C. A. s>tew- 
art, 16th do. and G. S. Brown, 16th do. ; all from 
25th Feb. 18.37. 

Lieut. W. S. Jacob, of engineers, to be first assis- 
tant Great Trigonometrical Survey, in room of 
LieuLShortreed, employed on special duty m reve- 
nue department. 


•Bombay, [Sept. 

Wh N.L Ueut. E. A. Guerin to be a4j., t. 
Stuart resigned the situation ; date 1st Feb. 

March 7.— I ,ieut. Gibeme, regt. of artillery , placed 
under orders of political agent in Myhee Kaunla 
for purpose of being employed in survey of that 
district. 

March 1,3.— Assist. Surg. Arbuckle, m.d., placed 
at disposal of Superintendent of Indian Navy, for 
duty in that branch of service. 

March 14.— Capt. D. Davidson, senior deputy 
assist, com. gen., to be assist, com. general, v. 
Rc-ynoldg. 

Capt. J. n. Halletl, 3d N L, to be a sub-assist, 
com. general. 

March 16 — Infantry. Major D. Capon to be 
lieut. col., V. Barclay retired ; date of rank 25th 
Jan. IdJfi. 

2d Gr. N.L Capt. D. Forbes to be major, Lieut. 
(Brtv, Capt.) J K. Gloag to be capt., and Ens, R. 
11. Young to be llcut., in sue. to Capon prom.; 
date of rank 25th Jan. 18.36. 

Refit of At inlet y. 2d Lieut. R. Creed to bo 
1st licut., V. Berthon retired ; date 28th Feb. 1837. 

Liout. (Brev. Capt.) W. T. Whitlic, to bemterp. 
in Hiiuloostancc to horse brigade, v. Wotisnam 
proceeded to Europe. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed 2d Lieutf E. Wellimd to act as adj. to 2d 
hat artillciy, from 13th Feb — Lieut, C. Latlge, 
2.'»th N.l , to act as qu, mabt. ,md inteq), to that 
regt., during absenre of Lieut. \V illoughby on siek 
teit. to Mtthableshwur Hills. — Lieut. P. C, N. 
Amiel, 1st or Gr. N.I., to ait as qu, mast, .and 
interp. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. Sta- 
ther on leave lo Neilghernes.— Lieut. G. Wilson, 
26th N.L, to act as .adj, lo that regt,, during ab- 
sence of Lieut A. Goldie on sick cert, at Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Assist. .Surg. P. C,ny, in charge of 1st L.C., to 
net as St all’ surgeon and dejmty medic.il storekeeper 
at Ahmedabad, during rcmaitiing portion of ab- 
.sence of Assist, (uirg. Cunningham on siek cert, at 
Cape of Good Hope, 

March 18 — Assist. Surg, Arding to have medi- 
cal (IniTge of four camps of convicts and their 
guards employed at Salsette and Trombay, 

Assist Surg. llotkin,2d L.C., to perform duties 
of civil surgeon at Sholapore, during absence of 
Assist, Surg. Leggett 

Marth 20— ('.ipt. 0. Boyd, 2d or Gr. N I., to 
rondiKl survey of province of Kattiwar, in jdace 
of (’apt Bonlww, who resigns that duty from ill 
he.iUh, 

March 22 — Assist. .Surg. F. Harrison to repair to 
presldemy, to be m waiting as next for duty m 
Indian Navy. 

March 28.-lsr (.’c. N.l. Capt. T. B. Billamoro 
to be m.'i)or, Licut. T. Foulerton to be capt., and 
Ens. H. W. I’rcstott lo be licut., m sue. to Rey- 
nolds retired ; tlatc 2d March IH.37. 

.3d N.l. Ens. H Richards to be lieut., v. Mori- 
son; daieJHh March 18,37. 

The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed -—Licut. W. F. Hay, .3d L.C., lo act as 
staff olllcer, and to hold charge of treasure tum- 
bril at Balmcer, during absence of Licut. Supple 
on sick cert.—Licut. H. W, Higgle, 13th N.L, to 
act asmterp. in H indoostanee and Mafiratta lan- 
giiages to 11. M. 40th regt, during .absence of Brev. 
Capt. Adamson.— Col. T Valiant, H.M. 40th regt., 
to assume command of Deesa on departure of Bri- 
gadier Brooks from station — Lieut. F. F. Taylor, 
,3d L.C., to act as staff officer to detachment pro- 
ceeding to Balmecr 

Cadet of Infantry Henry Heyman admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. W. Deacon permitted to resume his 
situation as civil surgeon at Bhooj. 

March .30.— Lieut. Hebbert, assist, inspecting 
engineer N .D. of army, to proceed to B^aum ana 
assume charge of executive engineer’s office at that 
station, until further orders. 

April 1.— Assist. Surg. Ryan to resume his duties 
as Garrison Assist. Surgeon, and deputy medical 
storekeeper. 

April 3.— Assist. Surg. R. Brown to have charge 
of medical duties at Byculla schools, v. Assist. 
Surg. Morehead absent on duty, until further 
orderi. 
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April 5.— Citpt. S. Pootei Ist L.C.> to act as qu. 
roast, to that regt, dunng absence of Lieut. Pen. 
ney on leave lo piesideucy. 

Ens. W. E. Evans, attached to 16th N.I., to act 
as interp. in Hindoostanee language to Marine 
Bat., during absence of Ens. Barr on sick cert. 

3d N.J. Capt. E. W. Jones to be m^or, Lieut. 
D. A. Malcolm to be capt., and Ens. T. L. Jame- 
son to be lleut., in sue. to Taylor transf. to Invalid 
estab. ; date 30th March 1837. 

3d L.C. Lieut. T. Eyre to be adj., v. Malet re- 
signed the situation ; date 10th Feb. 1837. 

Lieut. R. J. Shaw, right wing European regt., 
to act as interp. to Engineer corps at Poona, until 
further orders. 

Surg. D. Stewart, 2d L.C., to act as cnil and 
staff surgeon at Sholapore, from 11th March, as 
a temporary arrangement. 

Capt. Stanton, acting commissary of ordnance, 
to assume charge of executive engineer's ilepart' 
ment Southern division of army, as a temp, mea- 
sure, on departure of Lieut. Vincent lo presidency 
on sick leave. 

Api'il 12.— Lieut. H. Bury, M L C., appointed to 
superintending charge of Guicower contingent of 
horse in Kattywar, in sue. to Major U. Forbes. 

Assist. Surg. Leggett, acting eivil surgeon at 
Sholapoor, resumcti charge of the civil duties at 
that station on the 25th \larch. 

Transferred to Invalid Establishment , — March 
28. Maj. G. Taylor, 3d N.I. 

Permitted to Retire from the Service— Fob 23. 
Lieut C Berthon, artillery, from 28th Feb., on 
b.p of his rank.- 28. Maj. J. Reynolds, 1st or Gr. 
W.I., on pension of his rank. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — March 16. 
Lieut. 11. J. Shaw, riglit wing European regt.— 28. 
Lieut. (Drev. Capt.) John Davies, 11th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Feb. 23. Ens. R. D. Stuart, 4th 
N.I.,for hcalth.-2(l. Ens. W. J, Boyd, 2.M N.I., 
for health.— March 17 . Deputy Assist, (’om. John 
Bellew, ordnance dept., for health.— 21. Capt. C. 
Benbow, 15th N 1., for health.— Lieut. C. Gibcrne, 
16th N I., for health.— 22. Assist. .Surg. D. Fraser, 
for health. — 28. Assist. Surg. H. P. Hat horn, llth 
N.I., for healtli,— Lieut. R. W. Moeklor, 44th 
N.I., for health.— April ]. Lieut. H. Jacob, 1‘Jth 
N.I. 

To Cape of Good ifape.- March 28. Col. H. C. 
Baddeley, 7th N 1 , for two years, for health. 

To Mahableshwur Hills. — Feb. 25. Brigadier 
Brooks, for health. 

C««fc//erf— March 16. The furlough to Europe 
granted on 5th Jan. last to Lieut. R. Fullerton, 
25th N.I. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Feb, 25.— Commander Wm. Lowe to proceed in 
the Tigris to Persian Gulf, to take command of 
the Elphinstune. 

March 4 -Midshipman J. Bird to be lieiit., v. 
Whitelock, dec. ; date of com. 26th Oil. 1836. 

FMHoMgA.— March 16. Commander Greer, inva- 
lid estab., to Europe. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

March 2. Ccstrian, Kellock, from Liverpool. — 
4. Minerva, Macphcrsoii, from Liverpool. — .5. 
EamotU, Burstall, from Calcutta and Colombo.— 
7. Cambridge, Douglas, from London; Balfour, 
Bee, from Rio de Janeiro.- 11. Paraguay, Cou- 
tard. 'from dll to — 17- Rea^lus, Edgar, from Ber- 
muda and Cape; John Denniston, Mackie, from 
London and Cane —22. Charles Qrant, Pitcairn, 
from China and Singapore; Madias, Dixon, from 
Liverpool ; H. C. slqpp of war Amherst, Sawyer, 
from Baasadore.— 20. Clairmont, Dunbar, from 
Red Sea, &c.— 30. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, 
Rowband, from Red Sea, &c.— Apuit, 8. Pestonjee 


Bomanjee, Thompsot), A-om Calcutta.— 12. Bom- 
bay Castle, Baxter, from China and Singapore.— 
29. H. C. steamer Atalanta, Campbell, from Man- 
galore.— May 2. Maty Du^le, Harrison, Linton, 
Gillman, and Rithard Walker, Fidler, all from 
Liverpool —Mounstuart Elphinstone, Small, from 
Greenock. — Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, from 
Londoiff 

Departures. 

March I. H.C- brig of war Tigiis, Igglesdon, 
for Persian Gulf.— 12. Brook, Bleasdale, for Lon- 
don.— 14. Janet, Holmes, for Madras.— 15. Louueh, 
Seagar, for Calcutta.— 25. H.C. sloop of war Coute, 
Denton, for Red '^ea.— 27. Johanna, Gerard, for 
Mauritius.— 31. Adams, Mills, for Livpipool.— 
April 1, Eamonf, Burstall, for Coast. Ceylon, and 
M.ulras.— 6. Baibarn, Beayley, for Liverpool.— 
U. Scalebu Castle, Morgan, for China.— 12. Shan- 
non, Wililen, for Liverpool; H.M.S. Winchester, 
Sparshott, for Mangalore.— 111. John Marsh, Lucas, 
for Calcutta; Kingston, Stiles, for London.— May 
3. Duncan, Cowley, for l.iverpool — 6. Castrian, 
Kellock, aiuf Caledonia , Strayan, both for Liver- 
pool. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Amherst sloop of war, from Bassadorc : Col. 
Pasmore; Licuts. Hawkins and Poole, I.N. 

Per Clairmont, from Red Sea, Ac. ; Lord and 
Lady Brudenell, H.M. l.'Hh L, Drags.; Miss 
Hughes; MissWillock; JohnLegrew, Esq., vet. 
surg 13th L. Drags., Ac. 

Per Hugh Lindsay steamer, from Suez, Ar. ; 
Rev. Joseph Wolff, missionary; N. Smith, Esq., 
B.C..S.; W. Fisher, Esq., M.C.S, ; R. Goff, Esq.; 
Liciit. B. Smythe, H.M. 8(»th regt ; Mr. Maccu- 
lough, botanist, VV. llebbert. Esq., assist, surg 
Queen’s Royals; J. letfreys, Esq., I'Jth B. N.I.; 
G. Glcddon, Esq.; Mr. J. .'shreevc. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, &c. 

BIRTHS. 

March 2 At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. T. D 
Bagshdwe, 5th N.I., of a daughter. 

5 At Fort George, Bombay, tlie lady of Capt 
Grant, artillery, or a son. 

— Mrs. E. W. EdWtards, of a daughter. 

10. At Baroda, the lady of Thomas C. Lough- 
nan, Esq , C..S., of a daughter. 

15. At Deesa, the lady of Lieut, ('ol. G, T. Gor- 
don, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

ApttlS. At.'^urat, the Jady of Hugh (Jibb, Esq., 
meiiical establishment, of a son. 

7, At the Residency, Hyderabad, the lady of 
Capt. D. A. Malcolm, H.H. the Nizam's Cavalry, 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

8. At Bombay, the lady of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Carr, 01 a daugliter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March'd. At Byculla, Henry Fawcett, Esq., to 
Mary .Sophia, youngest daughter of Brigadiir H. 
Sulliv.in, H.M. 6th Itoyal Warwickshire Regt. 

Api'itlL At Bombay, J. T. C. Luias, Esq., lom- 
m.mder of the ship John Marsh, to Eliza Rosina, 
daugliter of the late W.,G. Capon, Esip 


JDKATHS. 

Oct. 26. At sea, on bo-ird the ship Discovei-y, 
Lieut. II. H. Whitelock, Indian Navy. 

Man-hA. At Kaira, Susan, relict of the late G. 
C. Irwin, Esq., advocate general, .igeil 24. 

18. At Rutnagherrie, aged 40, Caroline, wife of 
Mr. C. R. Kellens. 


Cfldon. 

BIHTH. 

Mairh3\. The lady of John S. Rodney, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

March 22. At Colombo, Samuel S. Curgenven, 
Esq., storekeeper of H.M. Naval Y ard, Trmco- 
itiallee, aged 46. 
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Siingapove. 

SHIPFINO. 

yirHw/*.— Feb. 20. John Duedaie, from LItct- 
pool.— March 23. Hebe, from Liverpool. 

Departure. — March 10. John Dugdale, for 
China. ‘ 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 11. At Campong Glam, Mrs. Burrows, of a 
a Rtill-bom son. 

March 17. At Singapore, the lady of W. U. 
George, Esq , of a sun. 


HEATH. 

Mmch 22. At Singapore, Alexander Mackic, 
Esq., lately from Calcutta. 


MARRIAOVS. 

Jan. S4. At Sydney, John Henry Harvey, Esq , 
late of the H. E. I. C.*t service, to Mary, second 
daughter of Charles Docker, Esq., of Birmingham. 

Feb. 20. At Patrick’s Plains, Mr. R. J. Canp, 
postmaster of Jerry’s Plains, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late James Inglis, Esq., of Nor- 
wotw, county of Surrey, merchant. 

28. At Sydney, Alex. S. Mackie, Esq., of Cam- 
perdown, to Miss Dagley, of Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney. 

— At Sydney, John Cox, Esq , of Van Diemens 
Land, to Frances, third daughter of William Cox, 
jun.. Esq., of Hobart Ville. 

March H. Mr. J. H. Atkinson, wool-stapler, of 
.Sydney, to .'^oph^a, second daughter of the late 
Capt. James Moncur, E. I. C. S. 

Lately. Mr. Edward H. Hargraves, to Eliza, 
daughter of John Mackie, Esq., Sydney. 

— Mr. James Holland, to Miss Mary Quigley, 
of Sydney. 


SHirriNG. 

Arrivnb?.— Previous to March 14. Falcon, from 
London and Batavia; Di/nmn, from New York 
and Batavia; Wulti Witch, (JaiVcrdon, Hob Hoy, 
and Heiu, all from Calcutta; MoUthund Arni- 
chutul, from Homluy. 

Dcpro-tm-cs.— Previous to March 14. S'/cd Khan, 
for .S ingapore and Bombay; Tyrer, for Ibilif.ix; 
Hunnyrnede, and New Uiove, both for .Sydney; 
Drillumt, for Manilla; Hob Roy, and Water Witch, 
both for Calcutta. 


BIRTH. 

Feb. 2(1. At Macao, the lady of T. R. Collcdge, 
Esq., of a son. 


deatiks. 

Jan. 8. At Macao, Mrs Bovet, aged 2.3. 

jMtely. At Peking, the emperor’s nephew, 
Yeihshaou, bearing the title of 'I'lng 'i'ginw.mg, 
the highest title under that of tlie sovereign him- 
self. Tile dece.»sed prince was president of tlie 
Court of the Inipcriiil Family : one of tlie emiic- 
ror's brother’s is appointed temporarily to succeed 
him. 

— At Peking, Meenmm, one of the emperor's 
first cousins, bearing the title of King Keunwimg. 
He leaves no son to succeed him; but the nearest 
of kin is to succecii to the same title, instead of 
taking, as is usually the case, a title one degree 
lower. 

— Hae Ilcung, commander In chief of the Im- 
perial forces m (’heekeang. This “ gallant of iicet” 
rose from the rank of a common soldier, and had 
served in Cochin-China, Yunnan, Kweichow, and 
Hoonan. 


jirtai South ffleuaics. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Fci). 22. Allan Cunningham, Esq., toberolonlal 
botanist, and suiierintendent of Botanic (iarden 
(appointed by the Bight Hon. the Secretary of 
State for the Colonics). 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 22. At Hawthorn, Hunter’s River, Mrs. 
Livingstone, of a daughter. 

23. At ErskinePaik, South Creek, Mrs. Thomas 
Howe, of a son and heir. 

25. At Saltram Lodge, Bathurst, Mrs. Ranken, 
of a son. 

— Mrs, R. Kemp, of a daughter, still born, 

— At Sydney, the lady of Mr. R. Campbell, 
lun., of a daughter. 

March 3. At Telford Place, Woolloomooloo, 
Mrs. Nelson Lawson, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs. Henry Mace, of a daughter. 


dbatiis. 

Jan. 27 . At Minchinhury, Mrs. Ann Bunker, 

Feb. 23. Edward H. Pogson, Esq., solicitor. 

25. At Sydney, Eliza, daughter of Capt. Bardo, 
l,ite of the CoinwaVis whaler. 

26. At Sydney, Francis Stephen, Esq., fourth 
son of the late Mr. Justice Stephen, in the 32d 
year of Ins ago. 

MaichX At Paramatta, Capt. .John Foreman, 
aged (!2, for many year, an old trader to these 
shfires, and who has only survived his wife II 
montbs. 

— Mr. Thomas Rose, of Appln, an old and much 
respected settler. 


1 ?att JDifntcn’0 ?i.ittli, 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 6. At Logan, Mis. MacDowell, of a 
daughter 

14. At Sydney, Mrs. Gower, of a son. 

Match 10. At Oatlands, the lady of John WhRc- 
foord, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 0. At Woodbury, Mr. P. S. Tomlins, of 
Hobart Town, to Marnanne, second ilaugbter of 
R. Harrison, Esq., J.P., of Woodbury. 

2(». At New Town, John Peyton Jones, Esq., 
Lieut. H.M. (Wd regt., to Eliza, second daughter 
of Capt, Dumas, bate of the fWd rtgt. 

2.5. At New Town, .S. A. Tegg, fourth son of 
Thomas Tegg, Esq., of Norwood, to Caroline, 
second daughter of Mr. W. Lewis, of Hobart 
Town. 

March 21. At Hobart Town, Mr. N. S. Quick, of 
Bothwcll, to Emily, second daughter of Thomas 
bmith. Esq,, Peckham, Surrey. 


DEATH. 

Feb. 7 . At Vaucluse, South Esk, Mrs. Bostock, 
aged 37 , 


iHauritius, 

AIARRIAOE. 

Irately. At Port Louis, the Hon. S. Villiers Sur- 
tees, one of Her Majesty’s Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Mauritius, to Henrietta, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Stavelcy, c.u., late commander of 
the forces in this Island. 


Cape of Coob Jliope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — May 19. Perthshire, 
from Leith.— 30. Sophia, and Hindoatan, both from 
London. — .lune 1. Strath Kden, and Enterprise, 
both from London; H.M.S. Pelorus, from Eng- 
land, Horatw, from Cork.— 2. Perfect, Portsca, 
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and Hero, all ftxwn London i Glenbervie, from Z)e]Mu*fure4.— May 15> Amitia, for Mauritius.— 

Greenock) Rgunion, firom Marsellies; Levant, 20. fur MkuriUuB.->22. Porthihire, forV. 

from Boatont Marv, from Rio de Janeiro.—4. D. Land —25. fVatkina, for Aigoa Bay and Mau- 

Courier, and Sarah, both from London — 7. Fejee, ritius.— 20. Timti, for ditto ditto 31. Coneh, for 

from Liverpool.— 9. Addingham, from London.— Aigoa Bay .—June 5. SopAia, for Madras and China; 

12. Duke ofSueeez, from London. Htndoatan, for Madras. 


SUPPI.EMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<iral(utta. 

LAW. 

SuDDEH Nizamut Adawlut. — Feb. 6. 

Government Prosecutor V. Maro Suma- 
muttee, and twenty- live others. Charge, 
murder of a woman, named llotkurree, 
and her daughter, named Satee, tor prac- 
tising witchcralt. Capt. J|;nkms, the Com- 
missioner of Assam, detailed the particu- 
lars of tliis case in tlie accompanying letter 
to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut. 

The particulars of the melancholy tran- 
saction hetore the Court are fully detailed 
in the letters ot the ofheiating magistiate : 
Two unfortunate women have been put 
to death by a sort of judicial procedure, 
held by the headman and inhabitants of 
one of the villages lately acquired by us 
from the Jyriteeah Itajah, under the full 
peisuasion and belief, that exists amongst 
all the rude tiibe.s bordering on A.ssam, 
that they had been guilty of witchcralt, 
and had by their conjurations put many 
people to death. This beliet in witchcraft 
is quite common, as the records of the 
Court will show, amongst our Garrow 
subjects ; but by frequent proclamations 
issued by the late Mr. Scott, the minders, 
which were so Irequent in consequence, 
have in great measure been prevented ; 
although, the commissioner thinks, this 
belief in the existence of witchcraft is as 
rife as ever. On first hearing of the case 
ill question, the commissioner directed 
the magistrate to issue a similar procla- 
mation amongst the Laluiigs and other 
hill tribes, to forbid them from punishing 
reputed witches themselves, but to order 
the delivery to the magistrate of all such 
persons as are accused of witchcraft, that 
they may be dealt with as he may deem 
proper. The people in question are La- 
lungs, a remarkably inoffensive, industrious 
race, and so seldom guilty of any crime.s, 
that the murders now committed are en- 
tirely to be imputed to their ignorance, 
and full persuasion of the existence of 
witchcraft. 

The whole of the prisoners liave ac- 
knowledged most freely and fully the 
shares each had in the transaction, and 
they have all been found guilty ot com- 
mitting, and conspiring together to com- 
mit, the murder of the two women, by 
the puiichaeU- and the magistrate. 


Of their guilt respectively there seems 
no manner of doubt, and the commissioner 
has to request the orders of the Court as 
to their punishment. He considers that 
a very lenient punishment will, in this 
first instance, be sufficient to prevent its 
occuirencP in future ; and believing, there- 
fore, that it will be unnecessary to have 
recourse to .severe punishment on the 
pre.scnt pri.soners, he recommends that the 
jirisoners Murosurnamuttee, Ivoopdur, 
Ihirdoylc, and Mooloo Patur, be confincil 
for one year, and give security not to 
commit again the like offence in Ks. 100 
each, or be confined for six months more ; 
and that the prisoners llhotuk, Gopsing, 
and Kola, be each confined two years, 
with labour, in irons ; and all the rest he 
begs to recommend may be released. 

The presiding Judge of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut (Mr. D. C. Smith) 
oideiod, that before the Court proceeds 
on the tri.il, it direct, that the commis- 
sioner ot circuit, Capt. Jenkins, be re- 
quested to state whether, at the time the 
assembly was formed for the purpose of 
tiying the deceased lor witchcraft, and at 
the time the woman was put to death, 
the Jyntecah territory was an independent 
state, governed by it.s own laws, or was 
annexed to the British territories; and 
in the event of its being, at the time the 
act was committed, an independent terri- 
tory, governed by its own laws, whether 
the pri.soncrs would have been authorized 
by the laws and usages of the Jyntceali 
state, in calling this assembly, in trying 
the woman, and, in case of conviction, in 
putting her to death ; or if otherwise, then 
to u hat punishment they would have been 
subjected by the Jynteeah Rajah for this 
alleged act. The commissioner is also 
requested to forward a copy of the orders 
of Government annexing Jynteeah to the 
British Government, and to certify on 
what date tho.se orders were promulgated. 

The proceedings against the parties 
engaged in the rebellion which broke out 
in the jirovince of Cuttack, in June 1830, 
have only recently (I8th February) been 
published from the Sudder Nizamut Adaw- 
lut. Punchoo Naik, alias Sum Sing, 
and Kirtebas Passahance, principals and 
ringleaders in the rebellion, are sentenced 
to be transported beyond sea for life. 

Sheebas Naik and Pindallec Ghose, 
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convicted m aiders and abettors, under 
aggravating circumstances (Shebas Naik 
had been recently released from jail, after 
undergoing a sentence of fourteen years’ 
imprisonment for being engaged in a 
former rebellion, and Pindallee Ghose was 
actually an officiating burkundauz at the 
very thannah which was attacked and 
burnt down), are sentenced to transpor- 
tation beyond sea for life. Of the remain- 
ing prisoners, twenty-one are to be impri- 
soned for five years, with labour and irons ; 
forty are to be imprisoned, without irons, 
for four years, and to pay a fine of twenty- 
five rupees each ; fifteen are to be impri- 
soned, without irons, for three years, and 
to pay a fine of twenty rujvcs each ; 
seven prisoners are reported to have died ; 
and five have been acquitted by the Ses- 
sion Judge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TF.Ml'ERANCE SOCIETIES, 

A correspondent of the EnQlahmaiiy 
who acknowledges his former scepticism 
respecting the influence of Temperance 
Societies in the army, declares hi.s con- 
version, from experience and obseivation; 
and he describes the following outline of 
the principal regulations of such a society 
formed by some non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of II. M.’s IGth Foot:—’* A 
rigid abstinence from ardent spirits (ex- 
cept when medicinally prescribed) is in- 
cumbent on every member of the society. 
The use of beer and wine is permitted in 
moderation ; but intoxication, however 
produced, is followed by expulsion. Each 
member pays a montlily subscription of 
four annas, to meet the incidental ex- 
penses of the society. Any member de- 
sirous of saving any portion of his pay, 
(not less than one rupee monthly,) is in- 
vited to make over the sum to the trea- 
surer, by whom it will be transmitted, 
through the regimental paymaster, to the 
Government Savings’ Bank. Coffee is 
procurable from gunfire in the morning 
until gunfire in the evening (at two pice 
a cup), in a room, set apart by the com- 
manding officer, for the exclusive use of 
the society. This room affords the mem- 
bers an undisturbed place of retirement at 
any period of the day, from the boisterous 
mirth of their less soberly disposed fellow 
soldiers, and being w'ell stocked with in- 
structive and entertaining periodicals, 
newspapers, &c. , holds forth the means of 
weaning the tippler from the glass, as well 
as of remunerating, with rational enjoy- 
tnent, the more temperate member, who 
may have enrolled himself in the society 
merely as an example to others,” 

A NEW DVF. 

Dr. Burt, of Berhampore, has lately 
discovered a valuable yellow dye in the 


leaves of the teak tree. It is obtained by 
boiling the leaves for upwards of an hour 
in an earthen or copper vessel, but steep- 
ing in cold water will also extract it. Dr. 
Burt has yet only tried the dye on silk 
cloth, using mordants of alum and acetate 
of iron ; the former produces a bright yel- 
low, the latter an olive ; both fixed, per- 
manent colours, which can be varied from 
the most delicate straw to the brightest 
yellow and olive green, Some idea of the 
quantity of dye contained in the leaves 
may be formed from boiling tour ounces 
of the dried leaves slowly in thice or four 
quarts of water; when the liquor is 
strained, there will be a sufficient quantity 
to dye several square yards of silk cloth. 
As the dry leaves retain the colouring 
matter for any length of time. Dr. Burt is 
in hopes that this dye will become a va- 
luable export to‘'JMirope, and be found as 
good, if not superior to the expensive 
bark dye ol Ameiica. — Gijananneshaa, 


OUIFNTAL LITERATURE IN INDIA. 

ThQ Fnmd of India, adverting to the 
low state in whieli the study ot Oriental 
literature has sunk in Biitish Tiidiu, ob- 
serves : “ This change, so much to he 
regretted, lias been brought about by the 
silent and inevitable progress of events. 
Our best scholars having gradually de- 
parted to their native land, where, per- 
ceiving a kindred spirit of research in full 
activity, they have at once united them- 
selves to the society which they found m 
existence ; much ot the honour ot that 
body, therefore, is not original, but derived 
from us. But the chief cause of regret 
is, that the place of our departed scholars 
in India has not been tilled up. Since the 
departure of the Marquess of Hastings, 
the pursuit of Oriental studies Imslieen on 
the wane. Here and there we still dis- 
cover a solitaiy Orientalist, hut the enthu- 
siasm to which we looked for a succession 
of scholars has left us. Government have 
withdrawn to a gieat extent their patron- 
age; the utihtaiianism of the age has 
reached India, and entered the council- 
chamber. The public seivants are over- 
strained with official anxiety. Tlie mo- 
ment the young civilian is reported fit for 
the public service, by a partial acquaint- 
ance with two languages, be is put in har- 
ness and set to work ; while those svho 
are tardy in qualifying themselves, are re- 
ported unserviceable and at once returned 
to England. When the civilian has once 
entered on piihlie duty, he bids an adieu 
to all leisure for study. His acquaintance 
is thencelorth to be with his Sheristadar, 
and not his pundit ; the labours of the 
cutchery will leave liim no opportunity for 
pursuits which require leisure both of time 
and of minil. In the race on which he 
enters, the arrears of business will seem 
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always to increase. The authorities above 
him are, he knows, watching his move- 
ments with a jealous eye, and any pause 
in his career, to indulge in literary tastes, 
would bring on him an instant demand for 
an explanation. In this constant whirl 
of duty, what chance does he enjoy for 
examining the ancient characteristics or 
literature of the people among whom he 
is placed ?” 

PUBMC SPIRIT OK NATIVES. 

A proposition, we are told, was made 
to the rich natives of Delhi, to subscribe 
towards the construction of good roads 
in the city: but only <ico, Hindoo Rao 
and Ahmud Ally Khan, would consent 
to contribute aught towards so desirable 
a measure. This speaks volumes for the 
public spirit of the natives of India! — 
Delhi Gaz. 

THE PSEUnO-HA.TA OF BURDWAN. 

A writer (native) in the Samachar 
Dwpun, of March I8th, states the result 
of an interview with the person who calls 
himself Raja of Rurdwan, by some per- 
sons who had heard that lie is the son of 
a Rrumhaeharee, named Sliamanundo, of 
Kishnaghui. ‘‘ yVlter dancing attendance 
lor a little time in tJie audience hall, he 
was ushered in with all the pomp due to 
a raja, who no sooner saw so many faces, 
with whom lie was too familiar, than he 
made an cHoit, by shrinking a little, to 
evade discovery. He, however, soon re- 
covercil himself, and after .stifling the con- 
fusion, and giving himself an air of com- 
posure, he walked up W'lth an alfected 
gait, to keep pace with his assumed dig- 
nity. His visitors having now a perfect 
view of his person, easily recognised in 
him Kistolall Rrumtiacliaree, the son of 
the Brumliacliarei! above alluded to, with 
whom they were fully acquainted, having 
known him for iicaily ten years continu- 
ally; besides, by the maiks lie had and 
still bears on the tcmjile of hi.s head. 
Moreover, he lodged in the house ot one 
of them at Taltolah nearly six months, 
where he cooked hi.s meal.s. On this dis- 
covery, one of them could not help salut- 
ing him in a familiar style, which he seemed 
very little to relish. These individuals 
not only experimented upon him with 
their personal investigation, but took with 
them another day other unprejudiced per- 
sons, who likewise corroborated their 
testimony, having seen this man before, 
and particularly two public women, who 
were kept by the late Raja in his life- 
time. These women, though not knowing 
what they took them for, clearly demon- 
strated that he was not the Raja, by the 
questions they put to him, which were 
answered unsatisfactorily. This person 
was some time in Jessore, where be 


applied to Mr. Maxwell (who has pro> 
cceded to England) for a situation, and 
also to a respectable native gentleman at 
Simlah, in Calcutta. He was in Burra- 
nuggur and Kishnaghur for some period. 
When in Calcutta, some persons occa- 
siotialfy remarked to him, that he had a 
great resemblance in his features to the 
defunct Raja Pretapehund.” 

DEI.AYS IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

The Hurkaru' of the 3d March has a 
long article on the delay of justice in the 
Supreme Court, owing to the very limited 
period in which that tribunal sits for the 
transaction of business. The average time 
allotted fee work does not, it appears, 
exceed two hours a day. In conseipierice 
of this fatal arrangement, causes are ne- 
ces.sai ily, or rather unnecessai ily, delayed ; 
suitors are subjected to an enormous ex- 
penditure, and the Court itself becomes 
the .source of aggravated injustice; for 
there is no species of injustice, which 
kindles more irritation than that which 
is perpetrated under the colour of jus- 
tice. The Englmhmav, of the 5th, pub- 
lishes a report of the work actually per- 
lormed by the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut 
during the year 18.35. From this account, 
it appears that the number of months, 
duiing which all the judges sat collectively 
for the transaction of business, was se- 
venty-three, which is equivalent to the 
monthly attendance ot six judges through- 
out the year; and that the number of 


cases di.sposed of was, 
noRul.»r Appeals 


Snecifil Appc.i)s • • 

Miscellaneous f’ases .... 

201 

4,717 

Miscellaneous Petitiont,- • 

4,020 

C’nininal Cases 

410 

This forms a singular 

contrast to 1 


working of the Supreme Court, respect- 
ing which we arc informed in the Hwr- 
haru, “that the first term of this year was 
considered a very indifferent term, for 
only thirty-six cases were set down for 
trial both at term and sitting ; yet so far 
from despatching this trifling business, the 
Court left one case unheaidon the equity 
term board, and also the whole of the 
common law sitting.s and equity sittings 
board untouched.” The fact is, that 
while Government arc straining every 
nerve to render the Courts under their 
control efticieiiL, even at the risk of over- 
straining the constitution of their servants, 
the Supreme Court moves on at the .same 
dull, .sluggish pace, without making any 
exertion to mitigate the evils of litigation, 
by the prompt decision of cases. —•/ricnj 
of India, Mar. 9. 

MUSICAr. ENTERTAINMI.NT.S OF THE IIINDU.S. 

That called Snngit Bedda is the true 
and proper art of singing. Its origin i.s 
ascrilied to the gods, and it is divided into 
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thirty-six principal melodies, six of which 
are denominated raugg, and the rest 
raugeeneeg, or the wives of the ravgs. 
Whatever other minor melodies there are 
besides, are called unoo raugeeneegf or the 
maid-servants of the rauyeenees. ^ These 
raugg and raugeenees have respectively all 
fixed seasons and periods of day and 
night for their being sung, and those who 
do not observe this rule are considered 
not sulRciently conversant with the art. 

Baheeys and jB/wrjs. -rThe Buheei/s arc 
the MaJiommedan dancing-girls employed 
by tlie opulent natives on the occasion of 
their sons’ marriages and poojaliH. When 
these fair creatures sing and dance in the 
nivjlaee, they are accoinpanipd by two 
musicians, one playing asaringnli and the 
otlier a tuhhi and bahah (tabors) tied to- 
gether. During the night, they chant 
Hindee songs, and in the morning indulge 
in voluptuous Bengalee airs. The bkars 
are the worst sort of buffoons ; their 
principal business is to excite the merri- 
ment of the audience by foolish loquacity, 
vulgar expression, and abusing and kick- 
ing each other. 

Cobbees.—E&ch poojah of the natives 
is a prolific source of merriment and fes- 
tivity. In almost all respectable families, 
some entertainments or other must take 
place at nights. The cobbees are a spe- 
cies of wild songs, which minister to the 
gratification of the mob. When a rich 
baboo wishes to have this amusement at 
his house, he generally makes an illumi- 
nation in the compound and i>«iyfMc/w/iMas. 
His gate is sometimes studded with lights. 
About nine or ten o’clock i*.m. the rush 
of men becomes irresistible, Persons of 
every description and rank fall in great 
numbers upon the door-keepers, notwith- 
standing their being now and then abused, 
collared, and flogged. The moment the 
dholies beat their dholes, tlie bouse be- 
comes crowded. A hue and cry is raised 
to make all the plebeian audience sit down, 
and clubs are often resorted to to effect 
this purpose. As soon as the buzzing 
talk of tlie surrounding rabble is hushed 
by the loud and repeated remonstrances 
of the chajirasees, the first dull or gang 
of cobbeeUa-ivallalis, consisting of about 
thirteen or fourteen persons, appears in 
the middle of the compound, wrapt in a 
red sheet of cloth, extending tiom the 
waist to the legs, with a conical feathered 
cap on head, and hands, breast, and back 
ail bare. Each of them wears a pair of 
napoors* on his feet, the tinkling of which 
is saii^to add harmony to their bawling 
and dancing, On entering the field, all 
of them fall prostrate before the god or 
goddess, whose representation is kept in 

* Napoort are a sort of ornaments for the legs. 
They are made of hollow brass, containing small 
balls of iron, which cause a tinkling sound when 
shaken. 


the dalaun, and conflccrate their heads 
with the dust of the feet of their chief- 
tain, if he be of a superior caste. Such 
steps being taken in order to be crowned 
with success, they divide themselves into 
two unequal sections, and standing in 
their usual order, first of all chant a 
tuppa, soliciting the deity to be propitious 
to them. It is sung twice on the two 
sides of the compound, and is succeeded 
by a lengthy suctomee, or takroon heeshoy, 
descriptive of the pathetic mournings of 
Doorgab’s parents, for her indifference 
towards them, or of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of Kali, or Bhuggobutty, performed 
in days of yore. Each cohbee consists of 
three or four nntoras, and each nntora is 
sung twice on the two sides. At intervals, 
the cobbeeta- wallahs dance, agitating their 
napoors, and jump with ecstatic emotions, 
when bursts of jficelamations and cries of 
bah Wahl pervade the place. After the 
first dull has completed its task, and re- 
tired into a private chamber, the second 
dull appears in a similar dress, and ob- 
serving the same etiquette, bawl out a 
similar song with as much exertion as it 
can make to excel the opposite party in 
strength of voice. On making its exit, 
the first dull re-appears, and in like man- 
ner sings a sufeeesumbad, or a song relating 
to the love between Krishna, his dearest 
aunt Radha, and hundreds of blooming 
gills of the happy vale of Bindahone. 
The first sukeesumbad always contains 
some mysterious questions for the solu- 
tion of the other (/«//; and should its 6a- 
donedar (rhymester) fail in his ingenuity 
to discern their subtleties and frame suita- 
ble replies, doowoos kahaes^ and other con- 
temptuous cries of disapprobation, must 
be lavished upon the gnnah-wnllahs, while 
rupees and shawls would be |)resented to 
the victoiious party. Each dull sings 
two or lliroe songs of this description, by 
turns, and then plays the part of either a 
lover or hi.s beloved, with the singing of 
bnrolurs, or ditties relative to the sundry 
negoeiations of .sublunary love. At first, 
both the enter heart ami soul on a 
dirty species of song called kahnoes : the 
expressions in which many of these are 
couched are too shocking to be heard ; 
but the deep attention with which the 
baboos listen to them, ami the heartfelt 
smiles which sparkle in their greasy faces, 
and the strong maiks of a])prol)ation 
which they indicate, by the frequent nod- 
ding of their heads, embolden the cobbeeta- 
wallahs to be exceedingly indecent m 
dancing, and ransack the whole catalogue 
of abominable terms. The dull that can 
be very vulgar and unanswerable in its 
horrid language, as well as superior in 
vociferation, becomes victorious in the 
contest, and obtains suitable rewards. 
With respect to sokar dulls, or gangs of 
unpaid cobbee-rvallahs, the party that 
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gains the victory is allowed to walk in 
the public streets, singing one of the 
rooming songs, amidst the cheers of 
spectators and the rattling of dholes. 
There are also female songsters of the 
same sort. They are all of a low extrac- 
tion, and have not the slightest notion of 
modesty, refinement, or good feeling. 
They arc occasionally employed by the 
rich baboos at their garden-houses. 

Jattras. — Jattras are the pantomimical 
entertainments, held in different parts of 
the year, either in open })laces or com- 
pounds of some large houses. Their 
plots are })rincipally founded upon the 
lascivious achievements of Krishna, the 
mythological adventures of Rama, the 
interesting anecdotes of Shiva and Door- 
gah, the love between Ridda and Soon- 
dcr, and the ])athctic talc of Nul Rajah. 
Five or six boy.s, fancifully attired in 
red and gold, in the disguise of girls, 
torrn the chief dramatis persoinr. 'I'lie 
orchestra is always placed behind them, 
and the otlier actors make their apjiear- 
ance tiorn an adjoining vvaidiobc. The 
music and songs are sometimes pleasant ; 
but the indecent witticisms and foolish 
gabbling of most of the personages de- 
prive the performances of that susceptibi- 
iityof producing moral impiessions wincli 
some of them possess. In theieprcsen. 
tation of these pantomimes, no attention 
is bestowed upon dress and scenery. The 
ililfcient cliaracfeis apjic.n m the same 
scene, and oliserve no iheatiical tule m 
playing their jiarts. 

Puunchalccs, — Panncholn'i are bands 
of songsters, who are principally employed 
to sing m the boj/-luckhanas of the baboos. 
Those who enter into their profession 
must possess a proper knowledge of the 
Su 7 i()et Pidda, At the time of singing 
they sit on the imisnud A mingled mu- 
sic, anting from a /awi/x'crn, n dhole, iuul 
a pair of mundeeras, Hccoinjiames their 
vocal cffoits. 'I’he person at tfie fiead of 
the band lepcats cveiy now and then 
some poetical productions ot his connect- 
ed with the snb)ect-inutter ot the pnun- 
chalce, whieli is sometimes replete with 
satiies upon men and manners, but is ge- 
nerally a combination ot religious and 
vulgar songs. 

Kamta-natch . — The Cyprians of Ma- 
chobazar are considered as tlie ablest 
practitioners of kamta-mlch, or dancing 
in accordance with a melodious vibration 
called kamla. The musical instruments 
used to animate them to attitudinize and 
twist their gentle forms into pleasing con- 
tortions, are generally a pair of tubla and 
bah' ah (tabors), a fiddle and a pair of 
mundeeras — a small species of cymbals. 
The gardens of the baboos are the proper 
places for these women to display their 
indecent gyrations and circumvolutions of 
body. Exciting tuppas at intervals are 
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warbled by the musicians, and the tama" 
sha is carried on for hours, with lascivious 
tricks and hursts of merriment. — Sietrhes 
of Hindu Society, by a Hindu. — English* 
man. Mar. 8. 

» THK RKV. Mn. WHITE. 

The Aqra Ukhhar, March II, has 
printed a memorial from the Rev. Edward 
"White, late senior chaplain at Cavvnpore, 
to the Governor-general, in consequence 
of his lomoval from that appointment; 
and his lordsfiip’s reply. 

The rev. gentleman states that, after 
holding tfie senior chaplaincy of the sta- 
tion lor eleven years, his moral cliaracter, 
it not destroyed, is involved in mystery, 
by his remnval uii-lieard, without expla- 
nation ot Ins offence, upon charges irre- 
guluily pi’ctcircd. 

He thou proceeds to show that, accord- 
ing to established usage, certain letters 
addre.sscd by him to Riigadier (Miurelnll, 
and which aie pronoiirieed “ offensive and 
insubordinate,” were not ofiicial eorrespon- 
dence. “ In corresponding with Riiga- 
dicr Cluireliill,” he says, “ I never sup- 
posed inyselt to he writing oflicially to 
him as to an ofTiciiil siipeiior; but, on the 
contiary, held myself at liberty to use, in 
my uiinistciial caj)acity, that freedom 
which IS usually conceded to a clergyman 
in the iliscli.irge ol hi'' s.uTcd functions, I 
have gicat conlidonce that your lordship 
will bo of opinion, that the letters on 
which I have been condemned, ought 
never to have been regimlcd as public or 
ofiieial documents.” 

The lev. mcniorialist then adverts to 
certain eon cspondcnce between the bri- 
gadier and himself on the subjects of the 
('liundi-lmildiiig Fund— a fund, he says, 
“ raised by voluntaiy contributions, and in 
no wise connected with the govenment:” 
— and ol the ('awiiporc Fice Scliool, 
‘‘ an iiisiitiitioii vvliicli oiiginatcd entirely 
III piivatc subsciiptioris, and still, in pait, 
siiiiportod by such subscriptions.” 'I'he 
explanations ot Mr. Wliite on these sub- 
jects arc not intelligible in tfie absence of 
the eorrespondenee itself. It led to the 
question jmt to him by the biigadier, on 
the I7tli August. ” What will be the 
probable in.ixirnmn congregation were a 
church built at the centre of the canton- 
ments?” to wliicli Mr. White replied, on 
the 18th, in a letter eharacteiized as 
“ offensive and iiisiihordmate.” The pro- 
jected chinch being not m any manner a 
government undertaking, nor for the use 
ot the troops, but intended to be erected 
for the Cawnpore coinmuiiity at large, 
Mr. White says lie was deceived and en- 
couraged in an impression, from this letter 
and other circumstances, “ that this ques- 
tion w'as put to extract from him .such an 
answer us might be emjiloyed to stifle 
altogether the church-building project.” 

{V) 
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This impression was confirmed on his 
transmitting the brigadier’s letter to Gen, 
Stevenson, commanding the division, who 
was ignorant of the brigadier’s reasons 
for questioning Mr. White. “ Under the 
operation of these convictions, he took 
up his pen, and with all the freeilom of 
private correspondence, and with all the 
responsibility of the ministerial office 
pressing heavily on his conscience, set 
himself to answer the brigadier’s extraor- 
dinary but important question.” Brig. 
Churchill, he states, considered this letter 
a breach of military discipline (to which 
code he did not suppose he was subject), 
and represented his conduct, not to Gen. 
Stevenson, who might have revealed to 
him (Mr. White) his error; Init to head- 
quarters, stating that he “ defied all con- 
trol,” had been “ guilty of rej>eated in- 
stances of misconduct,*^' and had “ pur- 
sued a course of unremitted opposition 
to the senior authority of the Nfation.” 
These charges Mr. White denies, and 
contends they are disproved ; and he justi- 
fies himselt from the clmrge of having 
kei)t the proceedings regarding the church- 
biiildirtg committee trom the brigadier. 
In answer to another charge, that Ins con- 
duct had tended to sow dissensions in the 
community, Mr. White cites a letter from 
Mr. li. T. Owen, commissioner at Mee- 
rut, and lately judge at Cawnpore, which 
contains tlie following remarks ; “ Your 
most anxious efforts were directed not to 
the sowing of dissension, but to the 
maintenance of comfort and happiness in 
domestic life, and peace and moial pros- 
perity among the community at Cawn- 
pore. ” Another charge is, that tlie larg(*r 
and most respectable portion of tlie so- 
ciety at Cawnpore have felt themselves 
outraged by his conduct ; and in reply to 
this, Mr. White appeals to documents 
from the general officer commanding tlie 
division, tlie judge, and the magistrate of 
the station, &c. Mr. White concludes : 
“ The act of the 17th August is my first 
offence, and from my heart I declare it 
was an error of judgment, into which I 
was betrayed by a sincere desire to fulfil 
as a clergyman my duty to my God.” 

The reply of the Governor-general, 
througli iiis private secretary, is to 
this effect: — “His lordship regrets 
he is compelled to say, while he very 
truly and greatly laments the estrange- 
ments which appear to have arisen be- 
tween yourself and Brigadier Churchill, 
and the mistaken impressions under which 
you wrote your objectionable letters to 
him, that he cannot find, in your present 
statements, any justification which ap- 
pears to him reasonable and sufficient for 
your having sent those letters. The let- 
ters addressed to you in an official form 
by the Major of Brigade ouglit, undoubt- 
edly, his lordship conceives, to have been 


treated by you as official, and to have re- 
ceived from you a corresponding answer. 
From whatever unfortunate circumstance 
it happened that you did not give such 
answer, it was unavoidable, in his lord- 
ship’s opinion, that the Goverment should 
notice, with suitable marks of censure, 
communications expressed in terms which 
could not have been viewed as otherwise 
than offensive and indecorous on such an 
occasion, and which were calculated se- 
riously to affect the good order of the 
public service. Entertaining these sen- 
timents, his lordship must decline acced- 
ing to the prayer of your memorial. He 
feels that it must be altogether unneces- 
sary to assure you, that nothing in these 
proceedings can in the slightest degree 
reflect on your personal cliaraetcr.” 

TIIK SEfAMPORE MISSION. 

The llev. J. C. Marshmim has pub- 
lished in the Emjhshman a reply to some 
obseivatioiis made in that pajier* upon 
the Seruinpore Mission. lie observes • 
“ It is now witliin a few months of twenty 
years since the diseussioris commenced 
between the Serampore missionaries and 
the Baptist Missionary Society, which 
subseipiently terininatcd in tlie complete 
separation o( the two bodies. During 
this long period, the Seramjiore mission 
has been e.xposed, both in this country 
and in Knropo, to iinintcriupted hostility, 
directed to the single object of extinguish- 
ing a body which refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the organi/cd society 
in Fhigland. To effect tins design, most 
injuiious calumnies have been dissemi- 
nated from time to time in botli countries ; 
and we have been constrained continually 
to act on the delensive, openly repelling 
those slanders winch assumed any tan- 
gible shape, and endeavouring to live 
down those which were veiled uiuler gc- 
neial insinuations. It is not tor me to 
explain how such a sj)irit of rancour can 
be indulged for twenty years in harmony 
with those feelings of benevolence which 
form the stamina of tlie Christum charac- 
ter; or liow time, which ordinarily softens 
asperities, should, in the present instance, 
only have served to perjietuate and 
sliurpeu them. In 1827 the entire sejra- 
ration took place, and Serampore assumed 
the character of a separate mission, de- 
pendent partly on contributions in Eng- 
land, partly on the aid wliich its founders 
were able to supply. As soon, however, 
as the separation became distinct and 
final, and an appeal w^as made for support 
to the Christian public in England, mis- 
representation and slander were actively 
employed to prevent its being successful. 
None but those who, like ourselves, have 
had the bitter experience of twenty years, 

* The .cubstanco of which was inserted in thf 
Ucnffut Heruld, See last vol. p. ‘282. 
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can estimate the tremendous power which 
a missionary society, supported by affi- 
liated associations in every county in Eng- 
land, can bring to bear against any indi- 
viduals, whose independent efforts it is 
determined to crush ; and no man wlio 
values his own peace, or the comfort of 
his dearest relatives, above the claims of 
duty, would venture for a moment to 
withstand the torrent, more especially if 
his absence in a distant (piarter of the 
globe left his character at the mercy of 
those who were present. But, in spite of 
unceasing opposition, the cause of the 
Serampoic mission giew and floinished: 
the contributions of the Christian public 
increased, and our confidence in the sta- 
bility of our lesources rose in even a large 
ratio. We were encouraged to enlarge 
our missionary stations, and to increase 
our responsibilities from n-€2,00() to .£3,0(K) 
H-year, This step, however, appears now 
to have been imprudent. The spirit of 
detraction and slander was again sent 
abroad; misrepresentations were indus- 
triously circulated, and our piospccts 
were again clouded. By such efforts our 
inissioiiaiy resources have been crippled, 
and on making uj) our lust year’s aceounts, 
it appeared necessary that some imme- 
diate step should be taken to remove tlie 
accretion of calumny, and rc.store vigour 
to the funds from winch the mission, 
wliich at the present moment comprises 
sixteen missionaries, is supported. iMr. 
Leectiman, upon this, offered to proeoed 
to England, hoping at the same time that 
the double voyage would bo beneficial in 
restoring Mrs. Leechtnan’s Iieultli. Mr. 
Muck has gone to England under the 
peremptory injunction of his medical ad- 
viser. The statement that several mis- 
.sionaries in different parts of the country 
have been discharged for want of funds is 
also incoiToct. The college at Scramporc 
comes in for its share of abuse, and with 
the same recklessness. During the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Mack and Mr. 
Lecchmaii, its conductors have made the 
best arrangements in their power for car- 
lying on its operations. Two able tutors 
have been employed, since the beginning 
of this year, in carrying forward the stu- 
dents. The average attendance of the 
present iveek has been eiglity-one, and 
applications tor entrance are made almost 
daily. Our rejioit at the close of this 
year will, I tiust, show that we have not 
been idle at our posts. The chapel in 
Loll Bazar is, for the twentieth time, 
brought before the public, to swell this 
catalogue of delinquencies. The facts 
connected with this edifice are simply 
these : — About thirty years ago, w'hen 
the means of religious instruction in Cal- 
cutta were inadequate, Drs. Carey and 
Marshman and Mr. W.ird proposed to 
erect a chapel, and raised subscriptions 


sufficient to purchase the ground. As it 
became necessary to draw up the title- 
deed when the ground had been secured, 
the original design of the chapel, that it 
should be for the worship of all denomi- 
natioi^, was inserted in them, though it 
was not at the time certain how far all de- 
nominations would further assist in the 
erection of it. The funds in hand soon 
ran short, and the building was stopped. 
My colleagues requested the builder to 
proceed on their own responsibility, and 
when the chapel was completed, paid off 
his hill themselves. When the tiustees 
were subsequently requested to disclinrge 
the debt, they retiised to become indivi- 
dually resyousiblc for it, and executed a 
mortgage of the building to the creditors. 
The question regarding the edifice, and 
the right of occupancy, is therefore in- 
volved in much legal difficulty. We have 
taken the opinion of the most eminent 
counsel in Calcutta, at various times, but 
the subject only appears darker than ever. 
Sir Francis Macnaghteii, with whom Dr. 
Marshman had (requent conversations on 
the subject, was accustomed to say, that 
the question hinged on the nieaiiing given 
to the words ‘ worship of all denomina- 
tions’ — whether as conveying the idea 
that they should all hear or all preach in 
the chapel — and that the best mode of 
cutting the matter short, was to bring an 
equity suit in the Supreme Court. In 
our present circumstances, we musttiiist 
to some Iriciul lor this act of kindness. 
Meanwhile, tlie cliapel is used for the 
sacred purpose for which it was erected. 
'Jlie gospel 1.S preached m it by an e\ an- 
gelical minister, to an attentive audience, 
and all denominations arc at liberty to join 
in woi ship. 

“ It wouhl he idle to deny that we are 
in dilliciilties. When, indeed, have we 
been exempt from them ? 'Hie liistory 
of this mission for thirty-seven years has 
been a history of difficulties. Eveiy stage 
of its progress has been rmirked by adver- 
sity and deliverance. From the time, 
when, three days after Dr. Marshman and 
Mr. Ward landed m India, they were or- 
dered to quit it, and onward through the 
period when the open hostility of Govern- 
ment threatened the existence of the 
mission, and the jiroposul lor the depor- 
tation of the missionaries was defeated in 
the Coiiit of Directors solely by the ex- 
ertions ot Mr. t'harles Grant, our course 
was strewed with thorns. When the op- 
position of Government ceased with the 
charter of 1814, new difficulties arose, 
and we were called to sustain a fur more 
harassing struggle with our own Chris- 
tian brethren, which struggle, unhappily, 
still continues. We have been too much 
habituated to emergencies to regard the 
present occasion in any other light than 
as calling for renewed energies. Having 
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outlived preiitcr tempests, we shull, with 
tlie blessing of God, weather this com- 
paratively insignificant storm. We have 
the answer of a good conscience that, 
with all simplicity, we have, while labour- 
ing for our own support, endeavoured to 
spread moral and religious truth through 
India. We have, I believe, with trifling 
exceptions, the confidence, good wishes, 
and prayers of all our missionary brethren 
in India. The present trial, like all that 
liave preceded it, is intended for good ; 
and it will be our aim not to defeat this 
object either by recrimination on our 
opponents, or by despairing of the cause 
in which we are embarked.” 

TIIF LATK PRINCIPAL BRAArLET. 

The late Mr. Bramley, principal of the 
medical college, availed liimselt of eveiy 
possible opiiortunity to rouse the zeal of 
his (native) pupils. He })ointed out to 
them several profitable lines of liusmess, 
which their medical education would ena- 
ble them to pursue with advantage. He 
gave them hopes of procuring lor them 
employments in the judicial and revenue 
departments, if they could not succeed in 
obtaining a respectable ineome liy the 
medical profession. He was not only at 
all times approachable, but was ever com- 
municative and kind. He used to receive 
his pupils frequently at liome and uniuse 
and instruct them. He would, on such 
occasions, free from tlic reserve and the 
formalities of the lecture-room, endea- 
vour to teacli them the manners and the 
aecomplisliments of an Englishman. He 
would sometimes personally direct their 
attention to manly exeicises, such as 
riding, jnmjiing, and running. And thou 
again he would amuse them with some 
affecting touches of song and music. He 
never hesitated to introduce tlie best of 
his pupils to Europeans of the highest 
respectability, with whom he constantly 
associated. He occasionally a'-ked some 
of Ins piqiils to come and spend a few 
days in Jiis garden, in order tliat they 
might improve their health. He intro- 
duced some of the most promising young 
men to the favourable notice of Lord 
Auckland, with whose permission they 
used to attend the scientific meetings that 
are now occasionally held at the Govern- 
ment-house. — Gijananneshun, Mar. 22. 

DRAIN UPON THF RFSOURCFS OF INDIA. 

During the first two years of the present 
Charter, it appears that the remittances 
to England fioin the revenues ot India 
have amounted to the amazing sum of 
six millions steiling, or six erores of 
rupees ; and the remittances which will 
probably be required for the two suceced- 
ing years, if we remember aright, have 
been officially stated at six millions more. 
The expenditure of the presidency of 
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Bombay, charged as it is with the support 
of the Indian navy, is rather in advance 
©fits resources. At Madras the receipts 
and disbursements are ordinarily equal ; 
though upon any unforeseen emergency, 
the latter probably exceed the former. 
The presidency of Fort William, consist- 
ing of Bengal and the Western Provinces, 
alone enjoys a surplus income ; and the 
drain to which India is annually exposed, 
falls therefore exclusively upon these pro- 
vinces. Our annual revenues may be 
stated upon the last published reports, at 
fourteen erores of rupees ; hence the re- 
mittance made to England amounts to 
more than a fifth of the entire income of 
these provinces. 

Tlie arrangement, by which so large a 
portion of the anniial revenues of India 
18 tiansmitted to a distant country, for 
objects which Kiiist he confessed to be 
moie English than Indian, we owe to the 
Whig ministry who guided his Majesty’s 
councils at the renewal of the charter. A 
Tory ministry would, we f.incy, have 
made a better bargain for India. They 
would equally have felt the necessity of 
yielding to the wishes ol the age, and 
relieving the East- India Company from 
the trammels ot comineice ; but they 
would .scarcely have .saddled this country, 
throiigli the long ]>criod of the renewed 
charter, with a tribute, v\ hlcli must neces- 
sarily enfeeble the local administration, 
and present the Biitish Government to 
the natives in the odious light of an ahen 
power, whose interests could not lie iden- 
tified with those of the people under their 
rule. They would seaieelyhave inflicted 
on India all the evils of absenteeism in 
its most aggravated form. 

This abstraction ot these funds lias a 
natural tcndeiiey to create disquietude 
among our native subjects. They are not 
unconcerned sjiectators of these remit- 
tances. 'I'liey leason upon the niattei 
with shrewdness, and the iinpi cssion left 
on their minds is unhappily to onr disad- 
vantage. It is impossible to conceal these 
circumstances from them. We cannot 
blind their eyes to the fact, that by the 
provisions of the new charter, the revenues 
of India were hypothecated to indemnify 
the Company, tor twenty years to come, 
tor the abolition of their commercial privi- 
leges; and it is impossible that they should 
not perceive that in this arrangement the 
interests of India have deen sacrificed to 
those of England. We are much mistaken 
if this fatal measure be not found even- 
tually the source of much bitterness and 
embarrassment . — Friend of India, Mar.23. 

The Calcutta Courier considers that 
“ there is much fallacy in the argument, 
that India is actually impoverished by the 
annual remittances to Europe. Abstract- 
edly considered, it would be so, but com- 
merce, and the beneficial influence of a 
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strong Government, render the tribute 
comparatively light, and infinitely more 
tolerable than such a state of distrust and 
Internal war, which existed a century ago.” 

MAJOa-OEN. SIR J. w. ADAMS. 

Majcr-gen. Sir J. W. Adams entered 
the service in 1780: he was present at 
the battle fought with the Kohillas, under 
Sir Robert Abercrombie, in 1794*: in 1799 
he was presentat the battle of Mallievellie, 
under Gen. Harris, at the storm and cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, and at the taking 
of several forts : in 1809 he commanded 
his regt. attached to the force under Major- 
gen. St. Leger, on the hanks of the Sut- 
ledge ; shortly after which he successfully 
commanded a detachment in the Bhuttce 
country. In 1813 he commanded the 
field force in Uewah, and captured by 
storm the Fort of Kntawe, for which he 
received the thanks of Government. In 
1 815 he vvAs made aeompunion of the Rath, 
and obtained the command ot Kumaoon 
province. In 181G he was selected to 
command the Nagpon* subsidiary force. 
In 1817 he commanded the 5th division 
of the array of the Dekhun ; in ,the fol- 
lowing year be totally defeated the army 
ol the Pcshvvali at Sonee, and alterwards 
took by storm the strongly fortified city 
of C'handah. In 1826 Riig.-gen. Adams, 
c. B., commanded the resei ve at tlie siege 
of Rluirtpore, which concluded his active 
.services in the field. Me was apjiointed 
to the command of the Siihiiul division 
on the 3d I\Iay 1828, promoted to the 
rank ol Major-general, by brevet, in I8.‘I0, 
and subsequently made a Knigbt Com- 
mander ot the Bath, and resigned the 
command, having completed bis tour on 
the staff, on the i7th April 1834. 

We learn that Gen. Adams has left to 
Capt. Becher, of the Qu. Master-gen. ’s 
Department, 10,000 lupccs — to Mrs. 
Fell, widow ot the late Cajit. Fell, 30,000 
— and to Capts, Jenkins and Stoddart and 
Mrs. McNaghten 10,000 each. The rest 
ot his money, with the exception of some 
legacies to natives, he has bequeathed to 
relatives at home. — Delhi Gaz.yMar. 15. 

THE BlSHOl*. 

Bishop Wilson returned to Calcutta, 
from Ills piovincial tour, on the 14th 
March, and on the 17th he preached a 
furieial sermon in the cathedral for 
Bishop Come, which is described as a 
striking perfoimance. 

THE COMMANDFR-IN-CHIKE’s VISIT TO 

KUNJEET SING. 

' In the Courier is a report of the visit 
paid by the Commander-in-ebiet to Riin- 
jeet Sing, at Umritser, on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Maha Rajah’s grand- 
son, Nao Nahal Sing, on the 7tli March. 
His Kxc. was accompanied by an escort 


of two squadrons of caralry (lancers), ten 
companies of infantry and six pieces of 
horse artillery. The Maha Rajah’s eldest 
son met Sir Wm. Fane five miles from 
the city. 

Tho following morning his Exc. went 
to pay his respects to the Maha Rajah, 
at a small gardem house. On approaching 
it, the Malia-Uajah was seen advancing 
to the inccting, with his Sirdars, J^'c. 
After shaking hands from their respective 
elephants, his liiglincss invited the 
general into his how'dah ; and thus they 
proceeded together through his troojis to 
the place prepared for the durbar. Here, 
preparations had been made for the recep-* 
tion of hii vassals of the ruiijab, to jiay 
their compliments on the auspicious oc- 
casion, and to make their offerings. ’Hiis 
was a very interesting sight. 'J’o place a 
veil on the head of the bridegroom was 
a part of the ceremony ; and the general 
liaving a hand in doing it. w’as sujiposed 
to be highly advantageous. The veil 
consisted ol a beautiful net-work bandeau, 
of a number of row's of pearls and jewels, 
from winch were suspended alternate rows 
of strings ot peai Is anil gold threads. These 
reached the youth’s chest, and formed an 
ample veil. He is about sixteen, not 
nearly so good-looking as many aliout 
him, blit promises to be a fine man, and 
appears very intelligent. 

From Umritser they marched to the 
castle of Atturi, the residence of the father 
of the bride At this place a most splendid 
procession was fonneil, to conduct the 
bridegroom to the lumse ol Ins betrothed. 
His Exc. here joined the Maha Rajah, 
who removed into tbi' howdali of the 
Commander-in-cliicf. In this way the 
party proceeded, with a very large body 
of Seikh troops, and at least 300,000 
people, to Atluii. This immense con- 
course W'as collected by the temptation of 
the money scattered in considerable quan- 
tities as they passed along ; and by a rupee 
which his bigliness distributed to every 
individual, man, woman, and child, pre- 
sent. The distribution exceeded ten lacs ; 
blit in that were included numberless 
children, borrowed and brought for the 
occasion. It was wonderlul to see sixty 
or seventy elephants, moving in the mid- 
dle of this mass, without hurting any one ! 

On the following morning they went 
with his highness, first to see tlie alms 
distributing ; and next to see the lady’s 
dower displayed. The distribution ol the 
alms to such a multitude would seem a 
matter of difficulty, but really it was not 
so, tlioiigh it required a considerable time. 
The multitude were surrounded by troops 
previously prepared, and w'ere driven to- 
gether. The soldiers then formed a single 
rank round the mass, which rank exceeded 
five miles in circuml^erence. In the rank 
eighty openings were made ; and as the 
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people passed out, they received their 

alms. 

The lady’s fortune was superb. There 
were eleven elephants, completely capari- 
soned ; 101 horses, and tiie same number 
of camels, buffaloes, cows, and q^ilves; 
a magnificent collection of shawls ; some 
of the handsomest ever seen ; a very beau- 
tiful collection ofjewcllery, and ornaments 
for the person, of every sort and kind ; 
every article for the bride’s rooms ; car- 
riages, palanquins, and all varieties of 
furniture, even do\\m to ])Ot8 and pans for 
the kitchen. In short, the young lady, 
who is ten years of age, had a splendid 
dower. 

THK CASE OP MR, MAXWFT.T,. 

The Agra Ukhbar contains a partial 
leport of the case of IMr. Adam Mavwcll, 
who was tried on the lollowing charges, 
prefcircd by Capt. Manson, the commis- 
sioner at Bilpoor ; 

“ That Mr Maxwell did, with a frau- 
dulent intention, about the end of De- 
cember 18^5, or beginning of Januaiy 
1836, commence an intiiguc with his 
highness Bajee Kao, the object of which 
(intrigue) was to obtain money fiom his 
highness, under the false pretence of his 
being enabled, through the inllueiiee of 
Brigadier Churchill with the Covernor- 
geneial, to effect his (Bajee Kao’s) re- 
turn to Poona, and rcstoialion to his 
former rank, wealth, and powers ; tor 
which end he (Mr. Adam Maxwell) was, 
as he stated, to have proceeded to Cal- 
cutta, under the auspices ot Biigadier 
Churchill, as his highness’s inokhtar. 
That he (Mr. Adam Maxwell), with the 
view of accomplishing his jiurposc of ob- 
taining money from Ins highness, did 
himself most unwairantably use and 
cause his native agents to make use of 
Brig. Churehill’s name, as being the pim- 
cipal under whom he was to act, as an 
inducement for his highness to employ 
liira (Mr. Adam Maxwell) as hismokhtar 
to the Governor-general. That, in con- 
sequence of Bajee Kao having .subse- 
quently given up all intention of prose- 
cuting this intrigue, he (Mr. Adam Max- 
well) did, on or about the 20th Ajnil last, 
cause a bill of false and fictitious charges, 
to the amount of Ks. 11,8(X), signed by 
himself through the medium of Oomrao 
Ullee ; and, through the said agent Oom- 
rao Ullee, extort the sum of Ks. 11,5(X) 
from Bajee Rao, under the threat of in- 
forming me of ail that had occurred unless 
the money was paid without delay, the 
consequence of which disclosure he as- 
serted would be most serious to Bajee 
Rao.” 

Mr. Maxwell was found guilty, and 
the sentence of the magistrate of Cawn- 
pore was six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine. 


The Ukhbar states that in consequence 
of the failure of the firm of which Mr. 
Maxw'ell was a partner, but from which 
he retired before its failure, he was obliged 
to return to India, when he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and also as a mokh- 
tar to the late Mutumud-ud-Doolah and 
the King of Oude. It contends that his 
intriguing to he made mokhtar to the 
Peisliwah is no crime, and that he had 
a rigid to set what value he pleased on 
his services in that capacity; in short, it 
considers the charges absurd, and the 
sentence illegal, and declares that the 
native asse.s.sors first found a verdict of no< 
gniltg, and ultimately said gui/fg. Mr. 
Maxwell has appealed to the Sudder. 

fttasiafl. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEDIK TlON, 

In the Supreme Couit, on the 29tl» 
March, an action by Mi-. Kobert Reid 
agaiii.st Mr. Thomas Mcais, for criminal 
conversation with the ])iaintiff’H wife, oc- 
eupiL'd that and two other days, the judg- 
ment ot the Court beinggiven on the fourth 
day, the 3d Apiil. The (Tazcltc,h\ pub- 
lishing the details of the trial, observes : — 
“ To the credit of our public morals, such 
.scenes arc seldom exhibited in our Court: 
deeds of this kind aie not indigenous 
to our soil or naluralized in our climate. 
We hear of them, indeed, as a pestilence 
that inlocts less favoured regions ; bnl 
among our follies and mislortune.s, public 
exhibitions of conjugal infidelity are not 
to be numbered.” 

The evidence on the trial discloses 
some facts, which elucidate the state of 
Anglo-Indian society amongst the class to 
which both parties ap[>car to belong. Kcid, 
the ])huiitiff,was a writer in the Accountant- 
gencral’s office, which he left in 1832, and 
kept a small shop. A letter from him to the 
defendant, in October 183G, immediately 
prior to the occurrence, for a loan of 
money, acknowledges that he was in pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, though his cre- 
dits amounted to Rs. 3,4iX), and his debts 
to Rs. 1,800 only. Mrs. Reid appears 
to be a native born; a woman named 
Pynee, cmjiloyed as cook in Reid’s house, 
deposed that she was her daughter, and 
that she was brought up “ at Murray’s 
first, and afterwards at the Conways’ 
school.” Mr. and Mrs. Reid married in 
1820. The defendant, Mears, it is stated, 
had been an officer in the Company’s ser- 
vice, from which he was dismissed. He 
had acquired property, bequeathed by his 
father, and had credit at Binny’s house 
to the extent of Rs. 13,000 or Rs. 15,000. 
He appears to have lived in the same 
house with the plaintiff. The evidence 
as to the terms on which Mr. and Mrs, 
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Reid lived was in striking contradiction. 
One class of witnesses declared that they 
had always lived happily ; the other that 
they were always quarrelling. The latter 
^for the defence) stated facts to show’ that 
the plaintiff connived at, and even pan- 
dered to, his own dishonour by Mears, 
with whom he was in the habit of drink- 
hig to excess ; and a native doctor was 
examined as to a certain fact which im- 
plied an act of adultery on the part of Mr. 
Reid. The cross-examination of this 
witness places the native medical profes- 
sion in no very tavourable light : I get 
my living by being a doctor, and get three, 
four, and six rupees a month. I studied 
in Black Town — I learnt my profession 
from my native books — I have read many 
books — four or five — I applied a poultice 
soon after he came, and then desired him 
to procure a plaster — I d^n’t know what 
the plaster was to be made of — it might 
have been a blister or mustard-plaster tor 
aught 1 know. I have attended Mr. 
Reid’s house for twenty years — I received 
tio fees— the lady miglit have given me 
something for better charges, but I re- 
ceived nothing else. I gave the children 
pills — I gave Laigum pills for all kinds 
of fevers — two spoons-full or three spoons- 
full, I am not particular, I don’t know 
the month, the day, or the year when I 
give medicine.” 

The occurrence which was the cause 
of action, and which took place on the 
7th November, was spoken to in explicit 
terms by a native witness, a maty in Mr. 
Reid’s service. This witness was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Teed, the defendant’s 
counsel, on the ground that he did not 
know the nature of an oath. The witness 
said, it he sjjoke an nntiuth he expected 
to be punished by the Court, and perhaps 
flogged ! Sir Edward Gambler asked 
him if he knew to whom he appealed, and 
who he expected would punish him ? 
“ I appeal to God, and the Court will 
punish me.” Sir Edward Gainbier re- 
marked, it did not appear that he feared 
divine vengeance. Witness was then 
asked whether he thought God would be 
pleased or displeased with him if he spoke 
false— and whether he feared any dis- 
pleasure from heaven ? to which witness 
replied, “ God is present ; I will get evil 
if 1 speak talsehood, but I don’t know 
what evil God will send me.” Mr. Teed 
objected that he was not a competent 
witness, but the Court ruled that he was. 

THE .MACKENZIE AIBS. 

The appointment of the Rev. Wm, 
Taylor to the office of examining and trans- 
lating the Mackenzie collection of MSS. 
in the College Library, in preference to 
Cavelly Vencata Lutchrniah, who had been 
associated with the late Col. Mackenzie in 
tl^e pollection of the documents, has given 
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Hbc to much discussion. The Examine 
considers the appointment as unjust to 
the native pundit, “ a student from his 
youtli, a scholar by profession, an e]h}e of 
Col. Mackenzie, and his assistant in mak- 
ing the collection from the commence- 
ment ;* a native of the country in which 
the antiquities are sought, and to which 
they relate; master of the fourteen dialects, 
with which the materials are connected ; 
held in esteem and repute by every Euro- 
pean to whom his abilities have made him 
known ; possessing high testimonials of 
literary character, and patronized by the 
President ol the Royal Asiatic Society on 
literary grounds alone:” adding, that a 
more unfit person than Mr. Taylor could 
hardly be found in Madras ; that he knew 
but two of the fourteen languages in 
which the MSS. are written, and that his 
“ Oriental Historical Manuscripts," the 
work which recommended him, is “ a 
heap of legendary tales, as silly as the Ro- 
mish Calendar, or the tales of the nur- 
sery.” On the other hand, the Courier 
and the Gazette justity the appointment 
on various grounds. 'I'liey allege that the 
office was not sought by Mr. 'I’aylor; that 
the Supremo Government, at the instance 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, engaged 
his services, the Literary Society of Ma- 
dras concurring ; that Cavelly Vcncata 
Lutchrniah, who had been in communi- 
cation with the Society previous to Mr. 
Taylor’s engagement, oflered, not to exa- 
mine, but to complete, the materials, as 
the successor of the colonel; but us the 
collection had already cost an enormous 
sum of money, the society, unwilling to 
keep up so expensive an e.stablishment, 
declined the pundit’s offer ; that the two 
languages ot which Mr. Taylor is a perfect 
master, tJic Tarnul and Teloogoo, are the 
two most learned, most popular, and most 
tamiliar languages of Southern India; and 
two thirds of the Manuscripts arc written 
in them : and lastly, that he must be bet- 
ter quahlied in English than the pundit. 

HAIL-STORM AT SECUNDEIIABAD. 

The Thursday Budget contains a Ictr er 
from Secunderabad, giving an account of 
a tremendous hail-storm on the 30th 
March, in which some ot the stones were 
two inches in diameter, ” fully as large as 
middliiig-sized potatoes." The gardens 
are destroyed, immense arms of large trees 
cut completely across, the large door of 
the church shivered, and the place exhi- 
biting the appearance of having suffered a 
cannonade. 


THE T.ATR MR. LVS. 

The death of Mr. George Lys, the Co- 
roner (mentioned in our Register), it 
seems, was occasioned by extract of bel- 
ladonna having been administered to him 
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instead of extract of sarsaparilla. He 
was going to tlie hills for recovery of his 
health, and had sent u prescription to the 
Dispensary. A dresser affixed the label of 
the draught which Mr. Lys was to take 
to a lotion. When the assistant apo- 
thecary on duty discovered the mistake, he 
sent off a messenger, hut in the mean time 
Mr. liys had swallowed the poisonous 
lotion, which acted fatally on his debili- 
tated constitution, in spite ot the stomach- 
pump and the utmost cffoits of medical 
skill. An iiKjuest was directed by the 
government, the result of which had not 
been promulgated. 


TIO CASK OF Mil. GOI.IlSMtD. 

The sentence ujion Mr. Henry Edward 
Goldsmid,* assistant to the principal col- 
lector and magistiutc at Poona, loi an 
assault on a n.itive, was accompanied by 
(he following reniaiks Irorn the Chief 
Justice. The grand juiyhad thrown out 
the bill for manslaughter, and Mr. Gold- 
sinid pleaded to the assault, oflciiiig 
to file affidavits in mitigation, which the 
Chid Justice thought unnecessury, having 
read the informations taken at Poona. The 
Advocate-general said that the defendant 
being a civil servant and also a magistrate, 
it was tliQught necessary that the circuin- 
stanee should be made a matter ot public 
inquiiy, in order that it might not be sup- 
posed by the natives that there was any 
wish on the part ot the Govermnent to 
stille inquiry, and theieby allow a Eu- 
ropean to commit an assault without be- 
ing punished. 

The Chief Justice asked if Mr. Gold- 
sinid was in Court, who stood up, and was 
desired by his lordship to be seated. “ I 
urn glad,” his IokIsIiij) continued, “ that 
llie ease has been stojtped in the jiresent 
stage, and I think also much good sound 
seiiso and good feeling have been exer- 
cised by pursuing the course which has 
been adopted without calling upon any 
witnesses. I do, however, think that, 
unless the case had been brought to the 
notice of the grand juiy, it would not 
have been so satisfactory; and for the sake 
of the European character, and the cha- 
racter of the Government which have 
brought the case forward, I am glad that 
the gentlemen of the grand jury have 
had all the facts of the ease before them. 
After a most minute investication, (hey 
have thrown out the bill tor manslaughter, 
which had been sent up, and in my opi- 
nion unnecessarily sent up; for I Iiave 
read through these depositions, and I do 
not find the slightest evidence to induce 
me to suppose that the course pursued by 
the defendant either caused or even accc- 
* See last vol. p. 297. 


lerated the death of the prisoner. In 
onler, however, that the matter might un- 
dergo the strictest scrutiny, they found a 
true bill for assault. A post mortm exa- 
mination had been held upon the body, 
and every thing done that wa.s satisfactory, 
although not quite in the form pursued 
here, wliere we have the Coroner and his 
machinery brought into operation. It 
appears that a jierson was brought before 
the defendant, in his judicial capacity, 
chiu-ged with a crime, into whieli it ^vas 
his duty as a magistrate to examine. lie 
hud every reason to believe that, either 
from obstinacy or some other cause, the 
prisoner was pretending to be in a state 
in whicli he wus not, and would not answer 
queries put to him. I am sure that the 
defendant, upon reconsideration, must 
teel that the means which he pursued 
tor eliciting the tiuth were not proper, 
and tliat it woulll have been better liail he 
confined hiin^-elf to sending the man back 
to prison. He must now perceive tlie 
value of that maxim of English law, that 
u man in the custody of the law is entitled 
to its prolection, and that no other .seve- 
rity nor restraint should be practised upon 
bun tliaii may bo iK'cess.iiy to preserve 
his security, and prevent linn from depart- 
ing from custody. J am sure that, from 
what the defendant has already suffered, 
and Ins leelmgs in being jilaecd m sueli a 
situation, lie wdl see that his host course 
to adopt, in the disdiaige ot Ins duties as 
a judicial officer, in liitine, will be to infiict 
no iiuiiislinient e\ce})t in the strict man- 
ner jiresciibed by law, and any thing that 
I could s.iy would therefore only tend to 
aggravate these leeliiigs, which I am very 
lar Irom wishing to do. I shall now order 
the ilcfendant to be dismissed on payment 
of a fine of ten rupees, and lie leaves the 
Court uithout the slightest shadow of a 
suspicion uttaeliing to Imn, (hat he in the 
slightest degree either caused or hastened 
tile death of the party. 


iDcttans. 

The Penang Gazette, of April 1, men- 
tions that rumours prevailed that a consi- 
derable force of Malays had been collect- 
ing for some time past at the Lancavy 
islands, witli the intention of invading the 
country ot Quedali, and restoring the ex- 
King to power. This force, it appeal’s, 
was variously estimated at from twenty- 
five prahus and five hundred men, to sixty 
prahus and two thousand men, who only 
wait the appearance of the old King from 
Bruas before they make a descent on the 
coast. 

The Andromache, Capt. Chads, left 
Achecn on the 24tli March, having con- 
cluded an arrangement with the King, by 
which every vessel repairing to any port 
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on the Acbeen and Pedier coast, for the 
purposes of trade, is to be provided with 
a pass from the King of Acheen. A ves- 
sel must now proceed, in the first instance, 
to Acheen proper, and obtain this per- 
mission before being duly authorized to 
trade at any of the ports subject to its 
sway. Capt. Chads had obtained pos- 
session of two seacunnies, supposed to 
be deeply implicated in the disasters on 
board the Zoroaster, whom he sent over 
to Penang. 

A Chamber of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture was formed at Penang on the 2^d 
February, “ for the purpose of encouiagifig 
and protecting the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests of the settlement.” 


Stttgjipovr. 

Tlie arrival of the long-lookcd-for 
steamer, the Diana, at Singapore, has ex- 
cited much joy, and is expected to put the 
finishingstroketopiracy in the Straits. She 
is described as 125 feet in length, carries 
one long brass 12-puiinder on the fore- 
castle, two iron 12-pounder carronades 
on the poop, twelve musketoons along 
the rail, has two engines of 25-horse 
power eacli, draws eight feet of water, 
and her best sjieed six knots an hour; 
and from her inability to carry a siitticicnt 
fjuantityof fuel for the passage to Pinang, 
was towed pait of the way by the Andro- 
mache. 

The Tinnmongurig lately waited on the 
local authorities licre, intimating that the 
whole remnant ot the piratical commu- 
nity of Gallang, now fully persuaded that 
it was the intention ot the Fiiiglish Go- 
vernment to put an end to their predatoiy 
pursuits, were desirous to estahlisli them- 
selves under British protection on the 
island of Singapore, and there pursue an 
honest livelihood for the rest of their 
<lays ! 

Some ore, lately brought from Perak, 
supposed at first to be either an ore of 
antimony or ot lead, proves, from the 
tests to which it has been subjected, to 
be an ore of iron. 

The Chamber of Commerce Committee 
had its first sitting on the 7th March, 
when, among other things, it was resolved 
to petition his Majesty in Council, rela- 
tive to the prohibitoiy regulations at the 
Dutcli outports of the Archipelago on 
British cottons and woollens shipped 
from this place, as being contrary to the 
treaty of 1821-. It also appeared advisable 
to the committee that means should be 
taken to regulate the weights and mea- 
sures in use at the settlement, so as to 
prevent frauds, especially in the use of 
the Chinese docking. 

The magistrates have prohibited the 
use of gongs and fireworks in the mar- 
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rlage-processions of tlie Chinese. A cere- 
mony of this kind being meditated on the 
occasion of the marriage of Bungwan’a 
daughter to Beng Clioon, a memorial was 
presented by a body of Chinese to the 
Recorder, in Court, in which the memo- 
rialists state that they have hitherto been 
permitted the full exercise of their reli- 
gious faith and all the rites and ceremo- 
nies connected therewith ; that according 
to the custom of China, marriage is a 
religious rite; that, on tlie day on which 
espousal takes place, procession is made 
through the public streets, being accom- 
panied with gongs and music, and with 
the discharge of crackers, and that many 
of the memorialists, natives of China, are 
willing to make oath that such practice 
docs prevail in their own country, and 
that the ceremony cannot lx; properly 
pel formed without the use of gongs and 
fireworks. Twenty two European resi- 
dents have engaged before the magistrates, 
to give security to any amount that no 
breach of the peace shall take place. The 
settlement is, of course, divided upon the 
question, the liberals insisting upon to- 
leration and the charter; the other party 
contending that these gong-and-craeker 
processions, which may be going on every 
day, arc a great nuisance to the commu- 
nity, the toleration of which offers, more- 
over, an impediment to the conversion 
and civilisation of the Chinese. The 
Hiisvier of the Recorder was, that the 
magistrates had acted in conformity with 
his opinion, which was, that the beating 
of gongs and discharging of fireworks in 
the public sticets was a seiious annoy- 
ance, especially to sick persons ; that it 
WHS idle to contend that breaches of the 
peace were to be tolerated by the injunc- 
tion in the charter that due attention he 
paid to the religious manners and usages 
of the natives, and if these required such 
ceremonies, the parties had but to walk 
half a mile out of the town, and they 
might make as much noise as they pleased 
in the jungle. 

IJ.M. sloop of war Wolf returned here 
on ilie 19th April, from a long cruise 
along the East Coast. She did not en- 
counter a single pirate vessel, although 
she from time to time heard rumours of 
their being in the neighbourhood, and in 
some places met with evidence of their 
presence. The steamer Diana, wliieli 
was for a short time in company witli the 
Widf brought in a Cochin ( liina tope 
which she preserved tiom three pirate 
boats, who were engaged in plundering 
her when first discovered. The pirate 
boats slie took and destroyed ; but their 
crews efll'Cted tneir escape into the jun- 
gle. The intelligence of the lllanoons 
being abroad is considered untrue or ex- 
aggerated. 

The Singapore Chronicle, of April 1, 

(g; 
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states that tfje Corsair, in the course of 
her trading voyage to Borneo, called at 
one or two of the Dutch ports on that 
coast, and confirms the intelligence that 
not only a total prohibition against the 
importation of British goods exists at the 
Dutch outjiorts, but absolute forfeiture of 
them with heavy fines if any are attempted 
to be landed. 

A small quantity of Singapore ginger, 
which is grown by the Chinese on this 
island, is in course of preparation for 
shipment to England, on trial. 


Outd) iSiitiid. 

Prince William Frederick Hendrik, 
third son of the Prince of Orange, arrived 
at Batavia on the 9th nit. on board the 
Belonu frigate. II. R. H. is a lieutenant 
on board the Bdona. A commission, 
composed ot the heads of the ditferent 
departments went on board to welcome 
him and conduct him on shore, where he 
was received by the (jovernor-geiieial. 
The members of thellarmonie gave him 
a splendid hall, and the Governor-geneial 
gave several balls and jiarlies during bis 
stay. II R. H. had again embaiked, 
and the Bdona bad sailed for the Moluc- 
cas. His return is expected in June, 
when he purposes travelling over .lava. 

The weather at Batavia had been for 
some time very boisterous— rain had 
fallen almost inec'-santly since Deeomher, 
and the communication with the shipping 
in the roads had been frequently intin- 
rupted for several days in .succession, and 
a great partot the town had been Hooded 

There hail been no arrivals at Batavia 
from Padang since the reeeipt ot the un- 
successful attack on Boonjal ; but Lieut. 
Millett (formerly stationed at Rhio), 
sailed for Padang soon alter the reeeipt of 
the intelligence, with a mi.scrahle rein- 
forcement of about thirty European and 
a few native troops. Several other oHi- 
cers, each with a few men, had likewise 
been sent to the aid of the Dutch foicc 
at Padang. — Sing. F. P., Mar. 23. 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in China . — The second meet- 
ing of this society was held on the 10th 
March; Mr. Jardine in the chair. 'I'he 
report referred to the difficulties the so- 
ciety had to encounter, in unfriendliness, 
on the part of the Chinese governmAt, to 
every effort made by foreigners lor the 
attainment of a more social and intellec- 
tual intercourse with the people of this 
empire, and the consequent insecurity of 
any steps that could be taken, in that 
country, to print and publish the works 


of the society ; and in the want of a suf- 
ficient number of writers, able to pen 
such works as the committee is most de- 
sirous to see written in the language of 
that country. Those who are sufficiently 
conversant with the Chinese language to 
be able to write it intelligibly are as yet 
very few ; and a variety of other engage- 
ments allow to them, even, but little lei- 
sure to supply the wants of the society. 

The report having been read, Mr. 
Bridgman made a few remarks on the en- 
couragement which the society may de- 
rive from the fact that, whereas, a few 
years since, the number of foreigners en- 
gaged in the study of Chinese in this part 
of the wOrld did not exceed five or six, 
thiur numbers are now greatly increased 
and are still increa.sing. 

Slave Traotx'uithe End Coast of China. 
— U'he Canton Register publishes the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ On the 3(1 day of the first moon, ob- 
served a small )unk run cIo.se in shore mid 
anchor. Shortly after observed a great 
many people go down to the boats on the 
beach, ami also two sedan chairs ; thought 
it was some government officer going to 
embark Having some ot the natives on 
board, we asked them what was going on, 
ami who all those people were. They re- 
jilied It was two or three gentlemen going 
to Foimos.i with slaves ; they had bought 
them prior to the new year. Women and 
children, about 1.50, were embarked on 
ho.ud this small vessel, not exceeding 
ninety tons hinthen. When they had all 
got on hoaid, a baibniian ofheer (using the 
celestial t(‘rin) went on board the jniik, to 
see how they \v(‘re stowed away. The 
hold of the innk was divided into four 
paits: the alteinujst wnis allotted to the 
gentlemen, and tiie other three parts to 
thew'omenaml childien. Ileie they were, 
poor creatures ' stowed very close ; the 
greatest part of them being children from 
two years old npwauL, m.ilc and female ; 
ami several poor little uicliitis on deck ex- 
posed to the cold winds. The officei took 
the liatch off to put them below ; there 
was not one that would lay hold ot them ; 
and the stench wa.s so great, lie was obliged 
to place them on deck again. The puce 
of the children varied from twenty to fifty 
dollars each; that of the elder w’omen 
from thirty to eighty. One stout young 
woman, about nineteen years old, w'as 
offered for sale ; they asked filty dollars for 
her ; the officer made no purchase, but let 
her take her chance in the new country. 
We asked some of the men bow such a 
practice was allow'cd in such a country as 
theirs; the reply was— ‘ what can the poor 
people do who have no rice to give their 
children? it was much better to sell them 
for dollars than let them starve ; and their 
parents want dollars for the new year.’ 
This abominable practice is carried on to 
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great extent. Slaves and free emigrants go 
over to Formosa from the Fokien coast 
in hordes; the numbers are incredible. 
The Chinese will soon have the island 
entirely under their sway ; there are seve- 
ral new settlements on tlie N. £. and £. 
side of Formosa. The natives give battle 
sometimes, but invariably are obliged to 
retreat.” 

The Ganchang Hong. — It is supposed 
that the Ganchang (Oanchcong) hong 
will not be able to stand. One of the 
partners is dead ; another (Aming) in the 
hands of the government, and the remain- 
ing partner, Takqiia, has not, it is thought, 
sutheient capital to conduct the business. 
Ailing, tlie deceased partner, tlicd a hor- 
rible death, like that of Herod. The un- 
fortunate Aming is now in the custody ot 
the Kwangchovvtoo. His fi lends hope 
that the governor’s heart is moved with 
pity towards him. — Canton Reg.,Feh. 21. 

Opium Trade. — 'I’lie Jlrgister of March 
7th mention.s a report, that orders ha\e 
arrived from Peking directing the govern- 
mental officers of this province to carry 
into effect for two years the regulations 
which they have recommended for the 
management ot the opium trade ; at the 
end ot which period, if no ill etfcits tol- 
low, the imperial will is again to be re- 
quested. 

The Singapore Free on the faith 
of private letters, st.itcs that the opium- 
edict mentioned in the Canton Fniv 
Current of ti.^th February as having been 
received from Peking, ordering the impor- 
tation ut opium tor one year as an expe- 
riment, had turned out to be a forgery — 
it was what is called a “ red chop,” the 
usual govei iiinent orders being of the same 
kind, so that it was at first believed by 
many to be genuine. 

A communication from the Viceroy to 
the hong, dated iHth March, states that, 
It having been repoited to the Emperor 
that Cajit. Elliott was to assume the ma- 
nagement of English merchants and sea- 
men, a despatch had been received fiom 
the military hoard at Peking, announcing 
that, since he has leceived a jmblic offi- 
cial commission tor the control of the 
merchants and sailors, though liis tii'e 
and rank are not the same with that of a 
Taepan, the business ot contiolling does 
not differ ; he is, therefore, permitted, 
according to existing regulations, as 
formerly the Taepan, to go up to Can- 
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ton, and manage affairs. — " When 
he, in future, lives at Canton or at 
Macao, he ought to conform to the old 
laws ; he is not permitted to exceed the 
proper time by loitering about, and thus 
to give gradually rise to irregularities. 
The high officers are held responsible, and 
must not permit him to create distur- 
bances ; for this purpose they ought to 
issue private orders to the civilians, mili- 
tary officers and hong meichants to inform 
themselves occasionally cboiit the true 
state of things, ln\cstigate and watch over 
him. If he perlorm his duty improperly, 
act irregularly, and combine with traitorous 
natives to disobey clandestinely the laws, 
he shall be driven back to his country, in 
order to tio away with the source of evil. ” 
It appears from the Canton Press of 
March 18, that the Governor of Canton 
is bent on the expulsion of several of the 
older foreign residents named in his former 
edicts. The P/ess remarks upon the cir- 
cumstance of about two-thirds of the in- 
dividuals there mentioned having left 
Canton of their own accord. An edict 
had been issued by the Governor of 
Macao against the shipping in Cum-sing- 
moon, commanding tliem to withdraw', 
and threatening to expel intruders by 
force. Serious demonstrations were mak- 
ing to prevent the ” inner waters” of that 
hai hour from being in future resorted to 
by our shipping; se\eral commanding po- 
sitions had been already occupied and for- 
tified with that view, and it was even re- 
poited that fire-ships w'cre in preparation 
for the dcstiiiction ot the audacious har- 
baiiuns who should neglect this warning. 

All airangement has been entered into 
between the Mandaiiris and the smuggling 
boats, for the introduction of opium, the 
fee being considerably increased ; there is 
at present, therefore, no interruption to 
the trade, but the demand is very limited, 
which confiims the report of the markets 
in the intenor being very bad 

A coi respondent of the Situ'apore Chro- 
nicle of Apiil Hth, communicates that the 
tea tiade on the Kith March w'as almost 
at a stand-still ; none were disposed to 
jmrehase teas at that date, and though 
the hong-mei chants were inclined to ship, 
they hail not been able to agree about the 
advances. It is computed that there will 
be a deficit betw'eim the exjiort of teas tor 
the present and the last year of not less 
than ten millions of pounds. 
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A FEW additional Calcutta papers, and 
Bombay papers to the beginning of May, 
have reached us. ‘ 

A report has been made to Govern- 
ment by Dr. Keir and Mr. Irvine, on the 
contagious disease which has raged in 
llajpootana. Mr. Irvine, who appears to 
have bad the best opportunities ot studying 
the disea-se, has no hesitation in defining it 
as the true plague. 

Reports jirevailed from Madras that 
Doora Bissoye, the Goomsur chief, wiio 
had eluded the British troops, had reap- 
peared at the head of a body of \'.dhorents. 

The only news of any importance com- 
municated by the Bombay papers, is that 
of a destructive fire at Surat, which had 
destroyed tbreo-fouribs of the city and an 
immense property. The Gazetie, of May 
3d, contains intelligence from Mangaloie 


to the I6th April, which states that all 
was (piiet ; but other advices mention that 
operations were still going on in the Coorg 
country against the insurgents, who were 
in some force. 

At Poonah, the collector’s office had 
been burnt down, on the 1st April; the 
fire is attributed to design. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
certain charges of bribery brought by Mr. 
Baber, collector of Dimrwar, against the 
native establishment of the political agent 
at Belgaum, con.sists of the lion. Mr. 
Sutherland, Mr. Grccnhill, and Mr. Le- 
geyt. 

The Rev. Joseph Wolff had an ived at 
Bombay. He was to deliver a lecture on 
the state of the rvhyssinian church, and of 
religion among the Jews in Ambia, in St, 
Andrew’s church, on the lOlli April, 
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LAW. 

Judicial Committee, Pivivy Council, 
February 9. 

Domum Sing and others, Appellants; 
Kasee Ram and Toohee Ram, Re- 
spondents ; Mr. Baron Parke delivered 
the judgment of their Lordships. 

In this case the action was founded 
upon an agreement alleged to have 
been made by the a})pelliints, to pay 
their equal proportions of a joint debt 
effected on a common family pro- 
perty. It is clear tliat that common 
family property was divided in 1799, 
and that there were then several agree- 
ments entered into ; and the first (jues- 
tion turns upon the meaning of those 
agreements. It the meaning was, that 
the bankers’ claims were to be paid by 
all the five persons in equal proportions, 
according to the interest they respectively 
had in the family and that that was to be 
done by the settlement of the accounts 
between the parties, the respondents 
were right in bringing this action against 
tlie present appellants for four-fifths of 
the bankers’ account ; and that question 
depends upon the construction of these 
agreements, which were entered into 
between the parties after the reference 
in 1799. Now none of their lordships 
have any doubt of the construction of 
these agreements. It appears tliat there 
had been disputes between the family 
Mfith respect to the property acquired by 
the father, and all these parties agreed 
to refer the matter to certain arbitrators, 
and while this arbitration was still pend- 
ing, that they entered into two agree- 
ments. The first is dated IllhJune, 


1799, and in that agreement the five 
sons allege that they have made a divi- 
sion of the landed property, and they 
agree to pay the bankers in equal shares. 
They further state, that, in case any of 
them should be unable to do so, and bi» 
land should be sold in consequence, from 
their own shares they will make that 
good, and that they will without fail 
liquidate the bankers’ demands. Then 
there comes a separate agreement, in 
which, after alluding to the demands of 
the bankers ujioii which suits were then 
pending, they go on to provide that, in 
case there should be other demands, they 
would leave them to the decision of the 
arbitrators, and they agreed to abide 
their decision with respect to their quotas. 
And then comes the tliird agreement ; 
and they, having again provided that, 
though they have divided the estates 
among themselves, tiie personal pro- 
perty, including cash, still remains in 
common, agree that all tlie debts due to 
the estate should be equally divided 
among them; and they stipulate, thtjt 
the payment of the bankers’ demands 
shall on no account be delayed until the 
partition be effected ; theretore they, as 
clearly as possible, say that tlie engage- 
ments with respect to the bankers’ de- 
mands shall be carried into immediate 
effect, and shall not be delayed by any 
division of the family property, or by 
the settlement of the debts which may 
be due to the family to be divided be- 
tween tbein. That being so, the respon- 
dents have clearly a riglit to recover 
from the appellants four-fifths of all those 
bankers’ demands, unless the appellants 
can shew some other answer to tnis right. 
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Now their first answer is, “ We have a 
set-off against the respondents, because 
Madho Ram, their father, was indebted 
to his brother, upon the management of 
the family concerns ; tliat he received 
more rents than he had applied and 
that case it was competent to them to 
make out ; but there is not a scintilla of 
legal evidence of their having such a 
claim against him : and when the Zillah 
Court referred the case, it is clear that 
they never at that time brought forward 
such a claim ; and if they have such a 
claim, neither the decision of the Court 
below, nor of this Court, will prevent 
them horn enforcing it. Therefore their 
appeal must fail, on the ground of their 
not having brought legal evidence of this 
set-off. And the ground they set up is, 
that this was referred to arbitration. 
Now there is no foundiftion for saying 
that it was so referred ; there is no legal 
evidence of that; that also must fail. 
With icspect to the last reason assigned 
in the case of the appellants, that the 
courts below erred in directing a deduc- 
tion of four-fifths of the difference be- 
tween Rs. 1,912 and the original sum: 
it is quite clear, I think, that there is a 
mi‘!take in the wording of the decree in 
that respect, and that the sum was not 
to be reduced to Ks. 1,912, but reduced 
by Ha. 1,912, It was not likely that so 
large a demand as R«. 8,000 should be re- 
duced to Rs. 1,912; and therefore we 
must take it that Us. 1,912 were to be 
struck off from 8,000 ; and then the de- 
cree was perfectly right in giving credit 
to the respondent tor four-fifths of all 
sums ; and the result will be, that the 
decree of the Sudder Dcwaniiy Adawlut 
must be confirmed, with costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

Post- Office . — It has been officially made 
known at the Post-office, that from the 
beginning of September mails will be des- 
patched from thence every Saturday, to 
be forwarded by steam- vessels from Fal- 
mouth, for Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from wliich place mails 
will be further detached for Malta, 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, Egypt, and 
the East Indies, once a fortnight, by her 
Majesty’s steam- packets employed in the 
Mediterranean, the first of which, under 
the new regulation, will start from Gib- 
raltar for Malta, on the arrival of the 
mail from England of the 2d Septem- 
ber, the next on the arrival of the mail of 
the 16th September, and so on with 
every alternate weekly mail from this 
country. The letters from Greece and 
the Ionian Islands will be conveyed from 
Malta every fortnight by steam -packets, 
which will start after the arrival of the 


mails from England, llic letters for Egypt 
and India will be forwarded from M^ta 
by steam-packets, after the arrival at 
that island of the mails from England of 
the first Saturday in the month. 

A piece of plate, of the value of one 
hundred guineas, has been presented to 
Mr. Wagliorn, with the following inscri])- 
tion : 

Prestntetl to Thomas Waghorn, Esquire, by 
O (i. dc H. Larpent, Chairman of the East-Indm 
ami ('lima Association, at the request and on tho 
bch<ilt of the several Mercantile liouses connected 
witli the fomineiee of India and China whose 
names are subscribed hereto, m testimony of the 
high sense they entertain ot the iiersevering efforts, 
for a series of years, made by him in promoting a 
.‘'team Cominunlcation with India by the way of 
the Red .Sea' 

Cha-.. Coekerill A (\). ; Cirepson, Melville, A 
Co. ; I’almer, Mack i Hop, Dent, A Co. ; Crawford, 
Colvin, A Co. . Sfott, Hell, A Co. ; Morrison, 
Cryder, A Co. ; Baring, Brothers, A Co. ; Lyall, 
Brothers, A Co.; Fletiher, Alexander, A Co.; 
Walkinshaw A Co. ; Gledstanes A Co. ; Arbuthnot 
A Latham; Dallas A Coles. Richards, Little A 
Co.; Mamdae, Smiths, A Co. ; Finlay, Hodgson, 
A Co ; Jas Coi'kburn A Co. ; Barclay, Brothers, 
A ^’o. ; Small, Colquhoun, A Co.; RobL A Bei\j- 
Brown, A Co.; Jameison, Brothers, A Co. 

London, loth August 1837- 


chief justice OF CEYLON, 

The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the 
great .seal of the United Kingdom of 
Great- Ilritaiii and Ireland, conferring 
the honour of Knighthood upon William 
Henry Rough, Esq. seijeant-at-law, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. 
— London Gazette. 


COLONEL ARTHUR. 

The Queen was, on the 19th July, 
pleased to confer the honour ot knight- 
liood upon Colonel George Arthur, 
K.C. II. 


(TUFF .TUSTK’E OF NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

The Queen has been pleased to ap 
point James Dowling, Esq., to be Chief 
Justice of the colony of New South Wales ; 
date 2.3d Aug., 18.37. 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

3d h. Draf{ii. (ordered to India). Lieut. R. B. 
Hale to be capt. by pureh., v. Philips who retires; 
Comet R. A. Moore to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Hale; and H. Wood to be comet by purch. (all 
10 .fuly 37): Klim. Roche to be comet by 

{ lurch., V. Ralston who retires (11 do.); H. Hof- 
Ingsworth to be cornel by purch., v. Moore (12 
do.) ; Qu. Mast. Thus. Adams, from 7th Dr. Gu., 
to be qu. master, v. Higgins who exch. (10 do.) ; 
Seri. Mai. Sullivan to be adj. (with rank of cor- 
net), V. Jones who resigns adjtcy. only (!) do.)— 
Geo Cookes to be cornet by purch., v. Steinbach 
who retires (14 do.)— Cant. J. B. Gough, from 23d 
F., to be capt, by puren., v. Tucker who leciies 
(4 Aug.) 

16«i L. Drags, (in Bengal). Cant. L. Fyler, from 
77th F., to be capt. v. Deverill who exch. {'26 
July . 37 . 

Ath Foot (in N. S. Wales). Brev. Col. Gideon 
Gorrequer, from h.p. unattached, to be lieut. col., 
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T. England kpp* to F. (10 July 87) ; Maj. 
James England to beUeut.ooL by purch., v. Got- 
requer who retire# s Capt. H. H. Irving to be ma- 
jor, V. England; Lieut- James Espinasse to be 
capt- V-drving ; Qu, Mast. John Hotter to be adj. 
end end, v. Espinasse and Serj. Maj. Sexton to 
be qu.mast, v. jPolter app. adj. (all 11 do.) 

pm Voot (in Bengal). Brev. Col. Sir E.,K. Wil- 
liams, K.O.B., from 4Ist F., to be lleut. col , v. 
Cugtance app. to 10th F. (10 July 37). 

13m Foot (in Bengal). Cadet F. L. Bennett to 
Iw en«. by purch., v. Tidy app. to 12th F. (25 
July 37.) 

26m Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Hon. W. G. Osborne 
to be lieut. by purcli., v. Robson whose prom, has 
not taken place; and Fns. Jas. M.acDoneII, from 
h.p. Nova Scotia Fcncibles, to l>e ens., v, 0^bo^ue 
(both 4 Aug. 37).--Wm. Fostlethwaite to lie cus. 
by purch., v MacDonell who retires (11 do). 

Foot (in New Soulh Wale^). Capt.W G. 
Cormilk to been#, by purch., v. .Swift, who retire's 
(10 July 37). 

31«t Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Geo. •rrend to. lie 
lieut. by purch., v. Mai lean who retires ; ami G. 
B. Shaw tft be ena. by purch., v. Frend (both U 
July). 

4(XA Foot (at Bombay). Ens. C. Philips, from 
]8t W. I. llegt., to be qu. mast., v. Walsh dec (25 
July 37). 

41rt Fifot (at Madras), laeut. Col. Richard F.ng- 
land, from 4th F., to be lieut. »o)., v. Sir E. K. 
Williams app to 9th F. (10 July 37); M.ij. Win. 
Booth to be lieut. eol., v. Purdon dec.; Capt, J. 
P. May to lie major, v. Booth ; and Lieut J, G. 
Bedingfield to be capt., v. May (all 11 do.) . Ens. 
John Diddcp to be lieut., v. Bedingfield (.5 .June) ; 
and C. A. Morslie.ul to be ens., v. Didilep; (11 
July)—Capt .loseiih Simmons to be major, v. 
May, wlio.se prom, h.as not taken place (22 ^ug ) ; 
Lieut. J. G. Bedingfield to lie capt., May dec. 
(5 June) , Lieut. L. Tall.m to lie lapt., v. Sim- 
mons , Ens, T. Burgh to lie lieut., v. 'I'aHan; 
and Cailet John Mann to be ens., v. Burgh (all 
22 Aug.) 

45t/i Foot (at Madras). Lieut. E. W. LasecUes to 
be capt., V. Moore dec (6 July 37)- 

40th Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. C. Flyter, 
from (iOth F., to be assist, surg., v. Campbell dee. 
(4 Aug 37) 

Mth Foot. Cadet P. 1- C. I’agct to bo ens., v. 
Maepherson prom, m Royal Atr. Col. Corps (11 
Aug.) 

Foot (at Madras). Lieut. James Moore, 
from 2d F., to be payin., v. Green dec. (l(i Vug.) 

()3(l Foot (at Madras), laeut. Giles Eyre, from 
20th F., to behcilt., v. Hill who exrh. (22 Aug. 37). 

atajf. Col. C. H. Churchill, ofUlst F., to bequ 
mast, general to (Queen’s troops serving In East 
liidu's, V. Maj, Ceil. .Sir Jeremiah Duksuii, k.c.b. 
(11 Aug.37). 

By a memorandum issued from the Horse Guards, 
no recruits .tre to be enlisted for any regiment of 
cavalry or infantry serving in India until they shall 
have comidcted their 2(lth year. 


INDIA SHIPPING, 

AvnoaU. 

JlfLV21). Che, vJtirr, Campbell, from Bombay 3d 
March, and Cape 11th May; oft" Liverpool.— 29. 
Mfoion, Pope, from Bengal 12lh March; otl’ Fal- 
mouth.— Crickm.iy, from Cape 11th May ; 
oft' Cowes — Matilda, from Mauritius; oft' Knih.ilc. 
—31. Ituhiimian, Timd, from Bengal Kth March; 
at Liverpo'ii.— Limr/un, Hoodless, from Bengal 7th 
Murcli; oil' Liverjiool — Thimm# l^iunc. Ford, 
from V. 1). Land l/lh Feb, ; oft' Margate.— \vo. 1. 
Afdh, Simpson, from Mauritius 12th April ; at 
Coik.— 2. Oiotih'^, Marshall, from Madra# 19th 
March; olfPoitsmouth — Foraevernnre, Corkhill, 
from N. S.Waleg 10th March; oft' Falmouth.— 
3. Japan, Hill, from houlh Seas; oft’ Swanage.-4. 
F.i^'i/ptian, Johnson, from Cape 20lh May , oft' Do- 
ver.— .5. Pekoe, (iillies, from Bengal Kith March; 
oft' Liverpool.— C(/(o?ii(i«, Beck, from Bombay 4th 
March, and Colombo 25th do. . at Bordeaux.— 7. 
Orator, Terry, from Bengal 5th March , otT hwan- 
ti^.—Fergmnun, Young from Bengal 4tU March; 
onKingsbtidge.— \a»rMsuj, Cuny, fnim Ceylon 
2Btb March ; off Portsjnouth.-F(w enha^Deloltte, 


from N.S. Wales llth March; and Dmomt, Rid- 
die, from V. D. Laml ISth April : both off 
ton.— 12. fVWtam, Clark, from Bombay 6th March ; 
at Liverpool — 14. Matilda, Comin, from Cape 14th 
May; at Deal.— 17. Ijarktna, Ingram, Brora Ben- 
gal 29th March, and Cape lOtn June; oft' the 
Lizard. — 18. H.M.S.' Lj/nx, Huntly, from Cape 
9th June; oflrPlymouth.— 21. ificofes. Smith, from 
Bombay 18th April; Baihai-a, Beay ley, from Bom- 
bay 6th April; and Sratesmun, Rowett, from N. 
S. Wales .'JOth April; all at Liverpool.— IVmr//, 
West, from China 7th Feb ; off Lmienck.— 22. 
Robarta, Elder, from Bengal 3d April ; higlia, 
Wi'.e, from China 19tli March: Kuphratea, Buck- 
ham, from China 19th March : and Trinculo, Rea, 
from Singapore; all at Deal — Deeiemr, Nash, 
from Singdoore 24th March, Mauritius 1st May, 
and Ca;»e 4in June; at Livcrjiool.— Boffnn, Comp- 
ton, from Bengal 15th Miuch, and Madras 8ih 
Ai>ril; off 1‘ottsmouth.— 23. tiengal, Marjoram, 
from Bengiil 1st March; Fllcn, Dixon, from N..S. 
V\ ales 27th April ; lioadtcea, Wright, from V, D. 
Land 14th M.irch; Saiuh, Newby, from N. S. 
Wale'S 20ih March, and Pernambuco; Umdon, 
L.uiili, from Cape 13th June; EcUpae, Allen, from 
South Seas; and Foxhound, Gray, from ditto; all 
at Deal.— .'/dumj?, Mills, from Bombay 1st April; 
at Liver|>ool.— Westmoreland, from V. 
D. Land22d April; oft Dover— 2.'). Itrooke, Bleas- 
dale, fumi Bombayrl2th March , oft’ Falmoutli. — 
i/xinnon, Wildcn, from Bombay 12th April; o(f 
Liverpool.— 28. Cakdoma, Stroyan, from Bombay 
(ith May; ,il LiverpiKil.— Ro.v«( Irving, 

from Bengal 2lst M.«ch; at Dublin.— J'ah tor, 
Dunn, from Cape; at Cork.— 29. India, Vis, from 
Batavia 16th May, and Caiie Idlh June; olfPen- 
Z.U1CC. 

Drpartuie^. 

Jvi.v 22. lirmi/ WdkMry, Williams, for N. S. 
AVales (with convicts) ; from Deal —24. Poitlund, 
Conbro, for N. Wales ; from Clyvlc —2?. Git- 
mote, Lindsay, tor Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— 
2Jt lAiiidiin, (Jail, for Mauritius ; from Bordeaux. 
—31. Uiingn, Acdlie, for Bombay, (with troops); 
from Deal.— Can(»5e<fn, Irving, (or Mauritius, md 
Bordeaux; from Gravesonil.— Auci. 1. Copeland, 
Crawford, lor China; from Liverpool.— Awssei, 
Roxbv, lor Mauritius: from Bristol.— 4. Anna 
Rolintaon, Hanullou, for China, from Deal.— 5. 
IVtndwi , Henning, for Bengal , Robert Small, 
Fulcher, for Bengal: .Sttsan, Neatby, for V. U. 
Land; ami Loid liangnjord, Farquhar&on, for 
Bengal; all from I'orisiTumth.—jKfic'f, Wilson, 
forV. 1). (.andand New bouth Wales; from Tor- 
bay.— .Won lea, Furlong, ami F.hzabcth, Cundy, 
both for M.iurilius; tiom Bristol. — //mtcreon, 
Labal, for Boniliay , from Bordeaux.— 6. Duke of 
Uedfoid, Bowen, Cor Bengal; from Plymouth.— 
ixofta, Campbell, for Bengal (with troops) ; troin 
Portsmouth. — Duthna of Kent, Lamb, for N..S. 
Wales; ami Singapore, Lock, for .Singapore; both 
Iroin Deal.— Fa<oi»«, Feathers, for Bengal , from 
Liverpool.— 7- Broxhoinvbniy, Chapman, for Ben- 
gal; (^rom Portsmouth.— fxtdj/ Emina, Hurst, for 
.South Australia; Irom Deal.— 8. Malabar, Bax, 
for Bombay; and Seaoatiia, Yates, for Cape, 
Madras, and Bengal , both from Portsmouth — 
FUizubeth, .Saunders, for Mauritius: from Deal, 
^Mcldon, Hogg, for Cape; from Ramsgate.— 9. 
Aduorate, Wilkinson, for Mauritius; and Guiana, 
Dolling, for South Australia ami South Seas', both 
from Deal.— EVcftmic, HoUlerneis, for Cape and 
Swan River, (roin Portsmouth. — 6L Geoigc, 
Williams, (or C.ape ami Bengal; from Bristol.- 
Conder, Ma/, for Algoa Bay; fiom Scilly. — K>. 
Clifton, (iicen, for Beng.il; from Bristol — Athol, 
Kurley, for Mauritius (with troops) ; from Cork. 
—Cainatc, Brodie, for t ape and Bombay; from 
Poitsmoulii.— 12. llidtnw/id, McLeod, lor Ben- 
gal; Cornwall, Bell, for Cape and Bengal, ami 
Hit^hrmi/, Buckle, for Batavia and China , all 
from Deal.— iir Chaika Forbea, Leslie, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts); from Kingston. — 14. 
Thomaa Grenmlk, Thornhill, for Madeira and 
Bengal, and Baednafee, Venue, for Launceston; 
both from Deal.-^Jn/m Campbell, Paton, for Bom- 
l>ay (with coals) ; from Llanelly.— 13. fVellington, 
Liddell, for Capo and Madras; from Port#mouth. 
— Fitroeirt, .Saunders, for Bengal ; from Bristol.— 
17. Heywood, Jones, for Bombay (with coals), 
from Llanelly,— 16. Samuel Baker, Wild, for Mau- 
rllius; from Bristol. — 19. Henry, Bunney, for 
Cape; from Deal.— 'lAomaa Harrtson, Hanison, for 
Bombay (with coals); from Llanelly.— 21. Bland, 
Callui, for Bengal; and Einabath, Highat, for 
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Bomtkay: both ftom Liverpool— M. Vorfuiik, 
MacGildownavi for Mauritius } and Auriga, 
Chalmers, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; both 
from Deal— Nagle, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Kingian.— /tuari-a/ta, For- 
rester, for Cape; from Liverpool— Morwjryi, Mac- 
Neilage, for Bengal: from Glasgow.— Be/Art»e)i, 
Crawford, for Bengal; from Greenock — 2 :». Ara- 
bian, Cain, for Launceston; from Deal.— W'iWtan* 
Wilson, Miller, for Cape and Mauritius; from 
Portsmouth.— 24 . Pningon, Coleman, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool.— Hunt, for Mauritius (with 
troops): from Cork.— 2 . 5 . Jirtton, Harrington, for 
Cape; from Portsmouth.— Meirhant, 
Moncrieff, for V. 1). Ldiul (with emigrants); from 
Cork.— 21). D«/TC<ro ./Minor, Saunders, for Madras, 
DiikeofAif^yll, Bristow, for Madras; Novutmo, 
Warming, for South Australia (with emignints, 
Ac.); and CMon//o, Marshall, for Hobart Town; 
all from Deal — Ttnnmain, Battershall, for Ben- 
gal ; from Liverpool.— 27* Duke of Burcleugh, 
Martin, for Bengal ; and Oib/fm, Kvans, for Mau- 
ritius ; bothlrom Deal.— T /mc lintim. Beach, for 
Madras: and lierkthtie, Clarkson, for Tellicherrv, 
Caniianore, and Bombay ; both from Portsmouth. 


VASSENGKllS INUIA. 

Per Orontes, from Madras: Mrs. Ilortsman; 
Major Hortsm.in ; Lieut, it. (oil, 4Uh Madr-as 
N. L; Lieut. H. T. Hutchins, H. M. (lid regt. ; 
Lieut. H. P. Keighley, 4'Hh Madras N. L; Lu'ut. 
D. Pearson, late .'Hth Madras N. L ; Kns, .Seolt; 
Mr. P. Hanson; Master I.udolph —From the C.a))e; 
John .faekson. Esq., 11. C. eivil ser\ lee China cMa- 
blishment; Mrs. Jackson; Miss .md two M.asteis 
Jackson; John Pearson, Esq., H. M ordn.une — 
(The Bcv. R. A. neiilon w.is left at the Cape) — 
Capt. May, H. M. 41st regt. died at sea. 

Pit lihoda, from V. D. Land: Mr. John Has- 
sell, Ae. 

Per Thomas Laurie, from V. D. Land: Mr and 
Mrs. L.incaster and six children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Smithson and two ditto, Mrs. Storey, Mrs. 
Baines, Mr, Laycock; Mr. HaUlanc ; Mr. staples; 
Mr. Reilly. 

1V» Lnikws, from Bengal (additional) : M. 
laishington, Esc}., for the Cape; — Phillips, Fsq , 
iricrthaiit, trom the Cape.— (Lieut. \. (jillandeis, 
64th N, 1., (lied at sea) 

Per Rolan tt, tiom Rang.il (.addition.U) : Mr. 
Hastings.— (t'ol Be.itson, com. geii., died .at sea). 

Per Dei u’ent. Riddle, from V. D. L.ancl: Mr. 
and Mrs, Elliott; Mr. and Mrs. Ford and child; 
Mrs. Parker; Dr, King; Messrs. I’.igc, Stieblilz, 
Murray, Taylor, and Woolbirt. 

Per Dei went, Nash, from Singiporc: Mrs. 
Saunders; Mrs. Hilaire, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne and 
two children. 

Per Raibnrn, from Romhay : Capt. Lawson ; 
Capt. Cuinberledgc; Lieut. Norman, .‘{'ith Madr.is 
N. L; Lieut. Moekler : Dr. Fraser; two invalids 
Per Adams, from Bombay: Mr. Miller, 

Per Inqhs, from China : Mr. .S. E. Cousens ; 
Mr. T. H. Middleton, 

Prr Bolton, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. 
Shaw; Mrs. Middlc’foat; Mrs. Prendergast; Mis. 
Compton; Capt. Mlddlecoat, Madras artiUc>ry; 
Capt. O'Leary, H M. 4ilhregt. ; Lieuts. Mont- 
gomery, Bennett, and iT'eiidergast, ditto ; Lieut. 
A. M. Molyneaux, 4()th Madras N. I. ; Cornets 

F, Burdett and W. Wint, H. M. Uth L. Drag-. ; 
Master Muldlocoat ; 60 invalids, 0 women, and G 
children.— (Lieut. G. F. Walker, 2({th Madr.is N.I., 
died at sea). 

Pei- Albatross, from V. D. Land Thos. Swaync, 
Esq. ; Mr. W. Dry ; Master Arthur Curr. 

Per Hugh JAndsai/ steamer, from Bombay : Col. 
Chesney; Arthur Hogue, Esq. ; G. Fraser. Esq.; 

G. F. Hodgkinson, Esq. ; G. C. Ajbuthnot, Esq. 

Expected. * 

Per Captain Cook, from N.S. Wales; Capt. 
Dryborough ; Dr. Arthur Savage, R. N. ; Mr. 
Kinlcxk ; Masters Potter Macquecn and C Rich. 

Per William Bryan, from N.S. Wales; Mrs. 
Roman; Mr. and Mrs. Everson; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bones and son; Mr. John Mason ; Mr. Brown. 

Per Ellen, from N.S. Wales; Mr. and Mrs. 
Reid; Miss Milner; Mr. George Wentworth; Mr. 
Benj. Hill. 


Per Lotus, from Madras: Lieut. (Brer. Capt.) 
C. Dennett, 24th N. 1., &e. 

Per Severn, from Bombay: Mrs. James and two 
children: Mrs. Gateskill; Mrs. Musprattand three 
children; Lieut. Col. .lames; Mr. Muspratt ; 
Capt. Benbow and child; Capt. Jacob. Lieut. 
Vincent^ Dr. Hathorn ; Dr. H. Aiding; Rev. Mr. 
Laurie; Mr. Howard ; Mr. Plummer; Conductor 
Briscow, wife, and two children ; Mrs. Wilson. 


TASSENGKRS TO INDIA. 

Per Richmond, for Bengal : Mrs. Williamson .and 
Misses Fanny, Louisa, Henrietta, and Helen Wil- 
liamson, f.unily of Major Williamson, Bengal 
army: Cant, A. Stewart, Bengal army ; Alexander 
Mac DonJild, Esq., merchant ; Richard Tidmarsh, 
Fsep, ditto; Donald MacDonald, Esq., ditto; 
Mons. Julius Hras.er. 

Per Wellington, for Cape: Mr, and Mrs. Penny; 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Pehmollcr^ Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shultmess; Misses Goehler and Simpkins; Dr. 
Franklin; Mr. Smuts; Mr. El^en.— For Madras : 
M,ijor and Mrs. Piirton. Madras OTjUneers; Mrs. 
Douglas: Missc-s Flliottand Roset G. Arbuthnot, 
Esq. ; Lieut. Bromltoot, :)4lh Madras N.L; Jjeut. 
Douglas, M.idras engineers ; Messrs. J^Uton, 
Johnstone, Cadenhc.atl, .Sp.arks, Puduvof6> and 
Kensington. 

Per Broihoinebtau, for Bengal: Mrs. Nifolson ; 
Mrs. Col /in; Mrs. M.irshman; Mrs. Rose; Missen 
Davidson, Rolunson, Ferns, and Kirk man; Mr. 
Garrc'tt; Mr Cheek; Mr. G.UIoway ; Mr. Munro; 
also several inisbionanes tiom the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

LVe .SVsmbi.>, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal; 
Mrs Yates, Mrs. Craelmger; Mr. Kevin; Mr. 
Merlin; Mr. Cadogan ; Mr. Wood. 

Pei Seoha, for Bengal; Col Ogilvie and two 
Missi's Ogilvle; l^apt. and Mrs. Montgomerie; 
Capt. ancl Mrs. Guyon; Misses Tweodie, F'crrier, 
anci Boldcro; Mr, White; Dr Tw(?edie; Mr. 
Wilson, surgcKin; Mr. .Stevens; two Maoters 
WageiitrcibcT. 

Per Carnatic, forBomhav: Mrs, Col. Valiant ; 
Mrs. Dr. Buriies; Mrs, M.iior Barns; Mrs, Mylne; 
Misses M. and E. Valiant; Miss Voyle; Miss Ri>y- 
nolds; Miss Walker; Dr. ItuMies, k.ii., Bombay 
army; Mr. Mylne; Ensign Dickinson; Mr.Valumt, 
cadet. 

Pei Wm'Loi,far Bengil (.uiditional) : Mr. and 
Mrs. Mooie: the Rev. Mi. and Mn'. Fisher 
Pei Thomas (let eiirdle, for Bi'iigal ; Mrs Col. 
Hunter, Mi-s Hunter, an ( four children; Mrs. C. 
.Sinitli; Miss Roves; Mrs. (infliii : Misses Lloyd, 
Mills, Boyes, ancl Faithhil; Cai't. (Jrilfln; Dr. 
Turnei ; Mr. Blackburn; Mr. 'J'revor; Mr. Bor- 
dello; Ml. Lovcvlay; Mr. Mackenzie; Colonel 
'J'lnte, and laculs. Jones, Smith, Barnes, Hollings- 
worth, Cookes, But lie, ami Xclaiils, all of 11. M, .'id 
L. Dr.'igs ; Lu'uts. M.ickinnon, Mitchell, Roiith, 
Smith, WckkI, and SwecUiihani, all of 11. M. Kith 
Lancc‘rs; troops, Ac. 

Pei Ditkeoj Aigi/H, for Madras' Coland Mrs. 
CcKiko; Col. Najucr and party ; Mrs. Me Lean and 
son; Mr. .uni Mis. Yates; Mrs. Cleaccl.ind ; Mrs. 
(’ooke; C.int. Forbes; l)i. Grant; Mr. Godficy; 
Mr. Pollarcl; Mr. Cholmeley ; Mr. Jones; Mr. 
Hamilton; Mr. Buckle; Mr. Seddon; Mr. Bul- 
lock; Mr. Caiman. 

Per True Biiton, for Madras: Col. Breton, H.M. 
army; Col. Herbert; Major and Mrs. MUehell, 
and .Miss Mite liell , Capt. and Mrs. Young; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas, (J.S.; MissColmers; Capt. 
Simpson, Madr.is Cavalry ; Capt. Nolt . Lient. 
Mackenzie; Mr. Stone; Mr. St. Aubin; Mr. 
Smith. 

Per lyidy Flora, for Madras; Capt. and Mrs. 
Smith. Capt. and Mrs. Wynter; Capt. and Mis. 
(•nfHth; Capt and Mrs. Fischer; Misi Whannell ; 
Miss Routledgo; Cant. Nott ; Bev. Mr, Lewis; 
Mr. Clogsioiie; Mr. Fairtlough ; Mr. Uudcl; Mr. 
Parker; Mr (Jhapinan; Mr. Braine. 

Per Duke of Buedevgh, for Bengal: Mr. and 
Mrs. Oxhcjrough, and two M isses Oxborough ; Mis* 
McLccmI; Mrs. Col MeCaskill and two daughters ; 
Dr. ancl Mrs. Smith; Maior Campbell, Bengal 
army; J. Storin, Esq ; W. Patrick, Pisq.; C^pt. 
Saurin; Mr Muir, writer; Messrs. Shale, Car- 
rington, Voyle, Lewis, Raveiweroft, Christie, Fitz- 
maunce, Turner, Davis, Oxlxjrnugli, Cavenagh, 
Robinson, A. C. (Jampbell, and Sherriff. 
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Pit Triimph, for BombRyi Mn.«»d Mlu Cto* 
(nentson; Mn. Haines < Capt. and Mrs. Brown; 
Capt. and Mrs. Moore ; Cant, and Mrs. Hobson ; 
Mbs Walker; Dr. Clark; Dr. Tawse; Mr. Far- 
quharson ; Mr. Jones ; Mr. Green ; Mr. Fhlllips. 

Per Cattk Huntlej/, for Bombay: Mrs. Col. 
Whitehill and daughter; Dr. and Mrs. Pinhey; 
Mr. and Mrs. McMorris; Miss Keith; CH. Man- 
•on; Col. Lester; Messrs. Russell, Thompson, 
Turquand, Strachey, Leith, McLeod, Hughes, and 
Wilkinson. 

Per Cttrnwali, for Bengal : Col. and Mrs. King ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldie; Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie; Mrs. 
Stewart; Misses Nash; Major Anderson; Mr. 
Kamsay; Mr. Farre; Dr. Turnbull; Mr. Field; 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Macfarlane; Mr. Biirkinyoung ; 
Mr. Bolt; Mr. Dick; Mons. Theroulde. 

Per Baretto Junior, for Madras ; Mrs. Waters ; 
Mrs. Smith ; Mrs. Saunders; Miss Waters; two 
Misses Dobbs, Mr. Waters; Capt. Smith; Cant. 
Moore; Mr. Atkinson; Mr. Mcnars; Mr. Warde. 
—^or Madeira : Dr. Tyser; MissTyser. 


toss OF SHIPPING. 

The Rdiance whaler, Cockle, was lost on the 
Island of Soda, Coast of Arabia, 18th Dec. The 
crew arrived at Bombay 22d Feb. No cargo saved ; 
only a few stores. 

The liabella. Hart, from Launceston to South 
Australia (with stock, &c.), has been totally wreck- 
ed near Portland Bay. Crew saved. 

The Vietort/, Biden, has been condemned at Ma- 
nilla, and was to be sold on the I5th March. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aujr, 6. Mrs, R. Browne, late of Calcutta, of a 
ton. 

7. At I.ittle Campden House, Kensington, the 
lady of Sir Henry Willock, of a daughter. 

8. At Hampstead Heath, the lady of Capt, Grib- 
ble. of a daughter. 

9. The lady of C. M. Caldecott, Esq., Bengal 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Brighton, the lady of Major Clark, 54th 
regt., of a daughter. 

Lately. The lady of Capt. Sir Keith A. Jackson, 
Bart, 4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 


marriages. 

July 26. At Wallingford, Lieut. Cecil Arding, of 
the 58th regt. Bengal N.I., to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Wells, Esq. 

29. At Kennington, William, youngest son of 
the late Capt. George Owen, of the Hon. E.I.Com- 
pany's service, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. J. P. Goater, of the Ist or N.H. 
Militia. 

31. Mr. Samuel Shuttleworth, of Bread Street, 
to Clara, eldest daughter of the late Col. Alexan- 
der Hind, of the lion. E. I. Company’s artillery, 
Bengal. 

Avg. 1. At Christ Church, Marylebone, Charles 
Glnkell Landon, Esq., of the Beng,il Army, to 
Louisa, fourth daughter of Beniamin Aislable, 
Esq., of Park Place, Regent's Park. 


— AtArbutlwjot HoMf. Kincardineshire, Wm, 
James Lumsden, Esq., of Batmedle, and of the 
civil service of the E. I. Company, to Margarets 
second daughter of the Right Hon. Viscount Ar> 
buthnot. 

16. At St Paul's CKurch, Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
Capt Richard Aplin, Hon. Company’s service, to 
Elizabeth Sophia, younger daughter of the late 
William Knight, Esq., or Highbury House. 

22. At Camberwell, the Rev. John Dyer, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Jackson. 

2.3. At St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
the Rev. Thos. Steele, a.b., of Edgeworth-Town, 
Ireland, to Sophia Ann, daughter of the late Capt 
T. W. Howard, of the Bengal establishment. 

IMety. At St. Marylebone Church, Christopher 
Mardenbrough, Esq., to Louisa Frances, eldest 
daughter of the late Alex. Wilson, Esq., of the 
E. I. Company’s service. 

— At Southampton, E. T. Cotgrave, Esq., 
Bombay artillery, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
W. Scott, Esq., of Bath. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr. W. Scott, of Newington, 
to Caroline, daughter of the late Col. W . C. Oliver, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— The Rev. J.T,, Pat teson, missionary to India, 
to Miss Ann Miles, of Veovil. 


DEATHS. 

April 15. At sea, on board the Roharts, on the 
passage home, Lieut. Col. W. S Beaison, 7th 
regt. L.C., late commissary-general, Bengal army. 

30. At sea, on board the Holton, on the passage 
from India, Lieut. G. F. Walker, 28th regt. Ma- 
dras N.l. 

May 14. At sea, on board the iMrkins, on the 
pa.ssage from India, Lieut. A. Gillanders, 64lh 
regt. Bengal N.l. 

June l.'i. At Damascus, while on his travels, of 
cholera, Win. Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq., of White- 
hill, eldest son of the late U. W. Ramsay, Esq., 
of Whitehill, and of Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

July .30. At Brompton, Margaret Antoinette, 
wife of Henry Veilch, Esq,, of Madeira. 

Aug. 3. At Warren Point, near Newry, Lieut* 
A H. McLeroth, of the 38th regt., of apoplexy, 
occasioned by a wound received at the siege of 
Rangoon in 1824. 

7. At Boulogne, Emily Jane, youngest child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ituddell Todd, of I’ortland Place. 

12. At Warwick, James Marjoribanks, Esq , late 
of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Bath, Walter Balfour, Esq., for many 
years in the service of the Hon. E.l Company. 

14. The Earl of Cardigan. His eldest son, Lord 
Brudenell, who succeeds to the title, is at present 
in the command of a dragoop regiment in India. 

22. At Halleybury, Herts, Georgiana Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. J. H. Batten, D.D., 
aged 13 years. 

Lately. On board the Oronteg, on his passage 
home from India, Capt. James F. May, of H.M. 
41*t regt. of Foot. 

•— At Temple Sowerby, Westmoreland, aged 85, 
Ma^,^^ relict of Patrick ^ydone, Esq., the tourist 


THE LONDON MARKETS, August 25, 1837. 


S«gtir.--The West India market is qiiict ; the 
demand is moderate, but the holders are firm. The 
stock it deficient, yet the prices are much lower, 
in comparison with last year. The prices of Mau- 
ritius are supported, though there is little doing. 
The grocers purchase freely of Bengal admissible 
to duty. In Manilla and Siam, there is nothing 
doing. 

CQ^8e.--The market is rather fiat, though prices 
are firm. The demand for Mocha is good. 

Indigo.— The demand has been very steady from 
dealers at 4d. to fid. advance on the last ({uarterly 
•ale. 


CoWon.— The demand for the home trade conti- 
nues muierate: all descriptions are held firmly for 
previous prices. At Liverpool there have been spe- 
culative purchases to some extent. 

Rice is in good request. 

Stf*.— There has been a brisk demand, princi- 
pally for the best descriptions of China, and chiefly 
on speculation at improving prices. 

{Teo.— Public sales of Free Trade to the extent 
of 67,000 pack^es are announced for the 1 2th of 
next month. 'Thtre continues to be a brisk de- 
mand fur all descriptions, and jirnfits on the last 
public sale of ^d. to Id. per Ib. paid. 
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N.B. The Utters KC. denote prime or manujheturere* ^cee : K. advance (per cent.) on the tame t 
X). discount (per cent.) on the same; N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund it equal to 8Slb. ioz. 2 
drs., and lUt bazar maunds equal to l\n factory maunds. Goodt told by Sa. Rupees B. rndt. produce 
S to 8 per cent, more than umen sold by (^.Rupees F. mdt — The Madras Candy i* equal to 50()lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ tb. The Pecul is equal to 133j lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, April 13, 1837. 


Rs.A Rs. A. Rs-A. Rs.A 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt.ll 0 (a), 17 O Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 10 (dl 5 12 

Bottles 10011 0 — n 8 flat do. 6 11 — 5 13 

Coals md. 0 — 0 9 English, sq do. 3 fl — 3 8 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md 37 0 — 37 8 flat do. 3 6 — 38 

Brasiers’, do. 37 12 — 38 4 Bolt do. .38 — 3 10 

Thick sheets do. i Sheet do. 5 8 — 00 

Old Gross do. 30 4 — 30 8 Nails cwt. !» 8 — 14 8 

Bolt do. 36 0 -- 30 8 i Hoops F.md. 4 12 — 4 14 

Tile do. 34 0 — .‘14 lo Kentledge cwt. 10 — 11 

Nalls, assort do. 32 0 — 30 0 i Lead, Pig F.md. 7 10 — 7 12 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 3? 12 — .3!1 8 unstamped do. 7 8 — 79 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 'Millinery 15 D. 

Copperas do. 1 12 — 1 14 Shot, patent bag 3 2 — 40 

Cottons, chintz pce. Spelter Ct.R8. F. md. 7 7 — 79 

Muslins, assort do. 1 0 — 13 0 Stationery 30 D. — 60 D. 

Yarn 16 to 170 m*r. 0 6 — 0 8] Steel, English Ct.Rs. F*. md. 62 — 66 

Cutlery, fine 10to25A. toP.C. Swedish do. 7 2 — 79 

Glass 20 D. — 301). Tin Plates Sa.R8. boxs 20 0 — 21 0 

Hardware P.C. — ' Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 8 — 12 0 

Hosiery, cotton 30D. — ' coarse and middling. .. . 14 — 40 

Ditto, silk 15 to47D.loP.C’ Flannel fine 0 15 — 1 7 


MADRAS, M.irch 15, 1837. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Bottles 


12 


14 

Copper, Sheet 

.. .candy 

2<K) 

— 

3<K> 

Bolt 

do. 

218 

— 

225 

Old 


240 


— 

Nails, a.ssart 


315 

— 

320 

Cottons, Chintz 

Ginghams 

... piece 

4 

— 

5 


2 

— 

3 

Longcloth, fine... 


9 

— 

14 

Cutlery, coarse 


LI A. 


20 A. 

Glass and Earthenware . 


lOA. 


25A. 

Hardware 


lOA. 


15A. 



lOA. 


15A. 

ron, Swedish, 

— English bar 

.. .candy 

52 

— 

53 


28 

— 

30 

— Flat and bolt 


23 

— 

.10 


' Iron Hoops candy 

Nails do. 

Lead, Pig do. 

I Sheet do. 

! Millinery 

j Shot, patent 

I Spelter candy 

‘ Stationery fselect) 

Steel, English candy ^ 

Sweuibh do. 

Tin Plates 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . . 

coarse lOA. 

Flannel, fine 10tol2an8.pr.yd. 

I Ditto, coarse 7to 8 ans. do. 


.candy 

Rs. 

35 


Rs. 

.do. 

70 


105 

.do. 

50 


55 

.do. 

50 


55 


P.C. 

— 

20 A. 

..bag 

3 


31 

candy 

40 


— — 

lOA. 

, » 

I5A. 

candy 

35 


38 

.do. 

42 


45 

..box 

16 


17 


lOA 

— 

1.5A. 


20A. 


BOMBAY, April 28, 1837. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 @ 

Dottles doz. 1 

Coals ton 10 — 

Copper, -Sheathing, 16-32 cwt. 6? 

Thick sheets do. 62 

Plate bottoms do. 60 

Tile do. 48.8 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

Longcloths 

Mubins 

Yam, Nos. 20 to 60 .... lb. 0.11 — 

ditto. Nos. 70 to 106 1.2 - 

Cutlery, table lOD. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs 

15 

12 


LI 

1.10 


I 

Iron, Swedish St. candy 50 ^ 

English do. 27 

Hoops cwt. 6 

I Nails do. 13 - 

! sheet do. 7 

j Bod for bolts St. candy 27 

I, do. for nails do. 37 

; Le.id, Pig cwt. 11 

' Sheet do. 11 

Millinery l.'iD. 

Shot, patent cwt. 15 

Spelter do. 8.12 

Stationery (select) 151). 

Steel, Swedish tub 9.8 

I Tin Plates box 17 

iWoollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 

1 coarse 2 

— - Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, March 14, 1837. 


Drs. Drs.^| 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 ^ 6 I Smalts 

— Longcloths do. 3 — lOi'iSteel, Swedish 

—— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — || Woollens, Broad cloth 

— Cambrics, 48 yds do. 6 — 9 || do. ex super 

Bandannoes do. U — 2.30 . Camlets at Lintin 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50.... pecul 37 — 40 I Do. Dutch 

Iron, Bar do. IJ — IJiI Long Ells 

Rod .....do. 3.50 — iTin, Straits 

Lead, Pig do. ^1 — iTin Plates 


Drs. E 
, pecul 30 @ 
...tub 3.7 
...yd. 1 —1 

...yd. 2.5 

. .rice. 26 — 
..do. 22- 
,.do. 81- 

. pecul 23 — 
..box ,7- 


(H) 


. Jy tone N.S.Vor. 24. No. 96. 





Prices oj Europetin Goods in the Eftst. 
SINGAPORE, April ‘^2, 1837. 


[Sept. 


.W 


Drs. 

Anchors pccul 6 (t 

Bottles loft Cl 

Copi^er Nails and Sheathine • •••pet‘ul35 - 
Cottons, MadaMllatns, 24yJ. by 3ftln. 1>C8. 21 


Imit. Irish < • • 24 • 
Longcloihs .38 to 40 ■ 

dr. do. ■ 

do. do. ■ 

do. do. 


.34-.'«; do. i.yo- 
34 .‘K do. 41 - 
.‘{fttinedo. 54 - 
40-44 do. 3i - 
44-54 do. ft 

54 do. — 

- Prints, 7-8. •• -do. 2 - 

ft-8. do. 2! - 

- (.’ainbric, 12yds. by 4.'i to 5»in.- do. I4 - 

- .Taronet, 2ft • • • 4ft <44 — do. IJ - 

- Lappets, Ift • • 4ft.. 44 ..-do. 1 - 

- ChinU, fancy colours do. 3 - 


Drs. Drs. Drs. 

$ 7 f Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dblc.- doz. 2^ @ A 

— do. do Fullicat doz. 13 — 2 

• .%■ . — - Twist, .3ft to 4fl pecul 52 — 53 

• 2i Hardware, and coarse Cutlery scarce<kwanted 

- 2J Iron, Swedish pecul ^ — 

• 5 Elnfflish do. 4 — 

. <i I Natl, rod do. 44 — 41 

■ 4J Lead, Pig do. 6 — (ij 

— i| Sheet do. 5 — 51 

— Shot, patent bag — — 

24 .Spelter pecul G — 7 

24 .Steel, Swedish do. 43 — 54 

21 English do. — _ 

24 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. ft — 10 

11 Camblets do. 25 — 3ft 

5 Ladies' cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REMARKS. 


Madtas, March \!i, 18.37. — The m.arket for Eu- 
rope articles has not xpenenoed any improve- 
ment Ritice our last *. wholesale hy the invoice is 
quite impractic.'ible, as the pubi c v.ilc-rooin8 are 
over-stocked with almost evety desei iption. Glass 
and Earthenware, not in sets, are the only artlilos 
which appear to be getting into enquiry at present. 
—The metal market has received a supply of Iron 
and Cojiper. but we have not heard of any sales 
being yet effected.— Pr. Cur. 

Singapore, April 22, 1^37 -^-The demand for 
plain, print' d and coloured Piece Goods lias been 
very languid dunng the week : no importations 
since our last. The storks of low-quality Cam- 
brics are stilt heavy, and no demand for .Siam. 
Long-cloths, flne;i6-inch widths, are enquired for 
by the (ihiiia junk traders. Madapollams of suitable 

S ' les are current, and stocks getting much re- 
. Grey shitiings, 44 to 4(5 huh width, of 
thin quality, for dyeing blue, arc in dem,mcl. 
Prints are in rather extensive demand by the junk 
traders, but low juices otl'ered ; say white grounds 
ancl large (lower patterns : new and f.ivoiirite styles 
are sc.-iree. Muslins are in very liUle enquiry at 
this beacon 5 small lots of Lajmets and .Sjiottcsl 
Cambrics arc iMught by the retail dealers .is w.mted, 
—Woollens ; Long Ells have been iiiMiine enquiry 
by the ('oehm Ciiiiiese, but at low juices. In 
other descrijitions of Woollens we have not heard 
of any transactions.— (Cotton Twist, Grey Mule, 
continues in moderate eiujuiry.— Metals: Iron, 


English Bar, none I'n first hands ; an import of 
Gil to 711 tons would readily realize our quotation. 
.Swedish Bar, nona ancl wanted at quotations. 
Nail Rod scarce, and in demand at dols. 43 to 4J 
per pecul. Cojijier She.-itliing well supplied, and 
only saleable by retail as wanted.— Ifcirf. 

Canton, March 7, 1 8.37 —Cotton Piece Goods 
(VVhitc) areatjuesent in good demand, and prices 
are a little better. There is now a little demand 
for Colton Yam, but without anv irnprovoment 
in jirices.— Woollens : the rejiorts from the north- 
w.ird are more favourable to the sales of Spanish 
.Strijies. .xs well as to ( '.sinblcts .and I.ong Ells, if 
corrc*si)otiding to ('nmp.any’s jiaekmg. The demand 
here h.is Iwen more active lately, but with little 
improvement in prices.— .l/rtrcA 14. Cotton Piece 
Goods continue m rcciiiost —Cotton Yarn has lieen 
Jaiely enijuired after tor sm. all supplicvs.— Woollens 
maintain a steady dein.iiicl.— Straits Tin, whieh had 
sullored a very rajiici fall in price, has adv.anced to 
our cjuotntion — Wccnti 2.’). Cotton Manufaciurea 

share the genet a! dulness of the market There 

was a little briskness in the demand for Cotton 
Y.irn, hut it h.as .suhsded now.—Woolieiis: One 
or two sales of middling cjuality Spanish Stripes 
have been rejiorted to us, only realizing our lowest 
quotation.— /6id. 

Penang, Manh 2.5, 1837.— Suitable descrijitions 
of I'leee Goods are now rather scarce m the mar- 
ket ; not much business has been doing, holders 
demanding high rates.— Pad. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcnlta, Jpril 13, 1837. 

Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First 5 per cent. Loan . . .. Prein. 1,3 « 12 8 

Second 5 per cent. • • <- ft 4 to 3 8 

'1 bird 5 per cent. .3 ft 2 8 

4 per cent Disc. 2 5 2 1ft 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal, Prom, • Co. Hs, 17,066.10 a 17,280 
Ditto, New Share, 4,fl00, Prem. 

Co. Rs LBftft a I,ftft0 

UnionBank,Pm.(Co R8.2,7ftO)Co Rs. H.'Hi a JKMl 

Suppl. thirds- .(00.118.90(1) .3(K( « 35« 

Bank of Bengal Rates, 

Discount on private bill, 8 0 jicr cent. 

DUtoon government andsalary bills 5 ft do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 8 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

Un l.ondon, at slxmonths’ sight— to buy, 2s. 2 d. 
to 28. 3pl. ; to sell, 28. 3\d. to 2s. 4id. per Sa. Re. 
—to buy, 28. 0]d. to 2s. 2d. , to sell, 2». lid. to 
28. 2d. per Company’s Rupee. 

Madras, March 1, 1H37. 

Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug. J825, five per 
cent.— par to 4 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five jier cent.— 3\ prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent— 2 disc. 

Excliange. 

On l.oiidon, .at 6 months, 2s. (li'L to is. Jd. p.r 
Madras Jluji'-'O. 


Bombay, April 28, 18.37. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. 2id. to 28. 23d. 
per Rupee. 

Oil Calcutta, at .30 days’ sight, lft3.12 to 104.4 Boin- 
Iwy Rs. per Iftft Sicca Rupees. 

Oil Madras, at .3ft days’ sight, 87 8 to 98 Bom- 
bay Ki. per Iftft Madras R^. 

Governimiit Seiurltics. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 104 to 1(14.4 Bom.Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-2(5, 104 to lft7.il per ditto. 

Ditto of 18i9-:kh 107 to lft7.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. I.oan ot 18.52-3.3, 102 to 102.8 per do. 

Ditto of 18:5.) .36, 5)6 to 96.8 Company’s Rs. 

5 jier cent. Transfer Loan of l834-a5, lU to 114.8 
Bum. Rs. 

Singapo>e, April 22, 1837 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 3 and 6 months sight, 4s. Ikl. to 
4 b. 9d. per Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 206 Sa. Rs. per 
100 bp. dollars. 

Canton, March 14 , 1837 . 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months sight, 58. per Sp. D 

On Bengal.— Cottijiany ’8 Bills, 3ft days, 220 Co.’s 
Rs. per 1(H) Sp. Dols.— Private Bills, 30 days, 
22(1 Co.'s Us. jier ditto. 

Oil Bombav, Prii.ile Bills, 222 ditto. 

Syccf Silver at Linlin, 4i to 5 percent, prem. 
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Home Iniellhence. 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 25, 1837. 


EAW'INUIA ANn CHIKa PHODOCI. 


CofTet, BatavlA cwt. 

Samarsng 

— — Cherlbon 

— Sumatra 

< — Ceylon 

— Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

— Unrefined 

Camphlre, inchests .... 
Cardamoms, Malabar, .fb 

Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil !b 

China Root cwt 

Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 

Arabic 

Assafcetlda 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

Animl 

— Gamboglum 

*— Myrrh 

Ollbanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 

Dye 

— — Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

. Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 

Cajapula oz. 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Opium 


£. *. d. 

1 16 0 ( 

1 14 0 - 

2 4 0 ■ 
17 0- 
2 10 

2 17 


0 ■ 
31 - 
0 0 3i - 
0 0 3J - 
0 0 Sj . 


£. s. </• 
'2 7 0 
1 16 0 
2 6 0 
1 12 0 
2 5 0 
5 10 0 
0 0 51: 
0 0 6 
0 0 4il! 
0 0 6L 


0 - 17 0 0 


Opium . . . . 
Rhubarb. . 


3 0 0 
2 10 0 
a 0 0,- 

0 19- 
0 0 10 - 
2 16 0 - 
2 8 0 - 
0 0 3i - 
30 0 0 

2 15 0 - 
10 0 0 
7 12 0 ~ 

2 0 0 - 
2 (( 0 - 

3 10 0 - 

4 0 0 - 

5 0 0 - 
3 10 0 - 
10 0- 
2 10 0 - 
0 2 0 - 
0 3 3 - 

6 0 0 - 

.320 — 3 
0 10 0 — 1 13 6 
0 8 0 

0 7 6 — 0 9 G 
() 3 0 _ 0 6 0 

1 11 0 

0 0 4 - 
0 0 21 - 
0 14- 

nono 

0 18- 


■ 2 19 0 

9 10 0 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 
8 10 0 
9 15 0 
17 0 0 
12 0 0 
3 0 0 
11 0 0 
0 6 0 
0 3 6 
6 


0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 1 6 


, 0 11 
. 0 10 
0 17 

3 15 

4 


Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 0 0 3 

Turmeric, Java , . . .cwt 

Bengal ... 

China 

Galls, ill Sorts . . . 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo fb t( 0 3 — 0 0 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . 

Blue and Purple. . . . 

Purple and Violet . 

— — Fine Violet 

— — Mid. to good Violet 
— — . Violet andCopper . . 

Copper 

Consuming, mid.to fine 

Do. ord. and low .... 

Do. very low 

— Madras, mid. to good 

— Oude, ord. ■ . 


6 3 
6 3 
6 2 


0 .5 2 
0 5 6 
4 6 

3 10 
1 11 

4 4 
0 2 10 


0 16 0 

0 17 0 

1 1 0 


£. t. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ . 

Shells, China 2 16 

Nankeens piece 0 2 

Rattans loo o 2 

Rice, Bengal White — cwt o 11 


£. I. (t. 

@400 

— 0 6 3 
-066 

— 0 13 6 

— 0 16 0 
- 0 12 6 
— 7 0 0 

— 9 0 0 

- 17 0 0 

- 24 0 0 

- 0 16 0 


0 13 0 - 0 18 0 


6 — 0 13 0 
0 — 069 
0 2 0 
0 


10 - 
9 
0 
0 

3i - 
74 - 


0 17 


Patna..... 0 14 

Java 0 

Safflower 1 15 

Sago 

Pearl lo 6 

Saltpetre 22 0 

Silk, Company’s Bengal ib o 9 

Organzine do 

(,’hina Tsatlee 

Bengal Privilege. . . . 

Taysam 0 11 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 

Cloves 0 0 

Mace 0 2 

Nutmegs 0 3 

Ginger cwt. 1 1 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 

White..., 0 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 0 

.Siam and China 1 0 

Mauritius 9 6 

Manilla and Java ... 

Tea, Bohea, FokCen ....1 

— - Congou 0 0 

Souchong 0 0 

Caper o i 

Campoi 0 1 

Twankay 0 I 

Pekoe 0 1 

Hyson Skin 0 1 

Hyson 0 1 

Young Hyson 0 1 7 — 0 4 0 

Gunpowder, Imperial 0 2 10 — 0 4 3 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 15 0 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 7 0 — 1 14 0 

Vermilion lb 0 3 0 

Wax cwt 6 10 0 — 6 10 0 

Wood, Saunders Red . .ton 7 0 0 — 7 10 0 

Ebony — 

Sapan 8 10 0 — 16 0 0 

AIJSTRALASIAN PUODUCK. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

Oil, Fish tun 26 0 0 — 29 0 0 

Whalebone ton 117 0 0 135 0 0 

Wool, N. .S. Wales, etc. 

Best lb 0 1 10 

Inferior 0 0 6 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 1 10 — 

Inferior 0 0 6 — 


0 5 4 

1 15 0 

0 0 4 

0 1 6 

0 — 380 
0 - 1 14 0 

0 — 356 
0 — 1 15 0 

11 - 0 I 2 

ini — 0 2 8 

9i — 0 3 0 

0 — 014 
9 — 020 
14 - 0 1 7 

7-032 
04 - 0 1 7 

94-0 


0 2 
0 1 


0 2 
0 1 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCK. 

Aloes cwt 1 4 0 — 1 13 6 

Ostrich Feathers, und....B) 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 5 0 — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4^— 0 0 6| 

Salted 0 0 31 — 0 0 6 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 10 0 1110 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 - 9 0 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 0 — 18 0 0 

Do.2d 3d quality .... 12 0 0 — 14 0 0 

W(X)d, Teak load 9 6 0 — 10 10 0 

Wool lb. 


PRICES OF SHARES, August 26, 1837. 


DOCKS. 

East-India (Stock)... 

London (Stock)... 

St Katherine’s 

Price. 

Dividends, j 

1 

Capital, j 

Shares 

of. 

1 Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

no 
. 63 

J 91 

£. j 
— p. cent] 
24 p.cent.j 
44 p.cent.l 
4) p. cent! 
4 p. cent. 
4J p.cent 

1 i 

498,667 
3,238,000 ! 
1,352,752 : 

£. 

100 

£. 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan. July 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

6 April. 5 OcU 
June. Dec. 

Ditto ditto 

. 99 




West-Indla (Stock)... 

. 95 

1,380,000 

- 

- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Au8tralian(Agricultur8l). 

Bank (Australasian) 

Van Diemen's Land Company 

1 ! 

. 33 

. 68 

94 j 


10,000 

5,000 

10,000 

100 

40 

100 

274 

40 

17 

— 


Wolff, Brothers, 23, Change Alley. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


oraimtta* 

LAW. 

StIDDEtt Niz.vmut Adavvlut, Jitm. 27. 

John Sahcb, alias John DcCourcy, Pran 
Rai, and Madhub Rai, charged, the for- 
mer with taking the law in his own hands, 
by causing to be apprehended, and after- 
wards tortured, by healing a chtllum in the 
fire, and applying the same, while hot, on 
the bodies of Rarndhun Chose, Kunnye 
Chose, Ilullodhur Gliose, and Gopaul 
Ghose, whereby they have been scorched, 
and with cutting olF the prepuce of the 
said Ramdimn Ghose ; and the two latter, 
with being accessaries befoie and after the 
fact, or with holding the 5bove-mentioned 
persons before and while the said applica- 
tion was being made, and with keeping 
them in confinement, in several places, for 
sixteen days afterwards, with a view to 
suppiess tlie crime. Case referred l>y C. G. 
Cdny, Esq., olTiciating session judge of 
zillah Nuddea, of which tlie following are 
the particulars ; 

From the evidence for the prosecution, 
it would appear that four pel sons, named 
Ilullodhur Ghose, Kunnye Ghose, Go- 
paul Ghose, and Ramdhun (»hosc, in 
consequence of liaving allowed their cattle 
to stray into the indigo grounds belonging 
to the lieerpoor factory, of which the pri- 
soner, John Do Courcy, had the manage- 
ment, were, in the uiontli of Pous (De- 
cember) last, curried fioin the village of 
Mahesnugur to the bungalow occupied 
by the latter at Peerpoor, and there tor- 
tured ; that a chillum and pice were heated 
in the fire, and then applied to the persons 
of Hullodhur and Gopaul Ghose by the 
prisoner John De Courcy, and to that of 
Kunnye Ghose by Ishur Adhekaree, the 
dewan of the factoiy; that a heated chil- 
lum w'as also applied to the body of Ram- 
dhun Ghose, and tlie operation of circum- 
cision performed on him by DcCourcy, 
with a razor ; that the above four persons 
were held down by the prisoners Pran Rai, 
Madhub Rai, and others, while these 
ciuclties were indicted; that they were 
afterwards chained and confined in the 
factory godown for several days, when, on 
intimation being received of an intended 
visit of the police to the factory, they were 
removed some distance into the jungle, for 
the purpose of concealment, and, after 
some lime, taken thence to the Chunder- 
ghaut factory, from which they were again, 
in three or four days, carried back to Ma- 
hesnugur (a promise of secrecy having 
been previously exacted), and delivered 
over by Pran Rai and Madhub Rai, and 
other servants of the factory, to the village 

Asiat, Jlj«rn.N.S.VoL.24.No.94, 


chowkeydar and others. The exact date 
on whyh these acts of cruelty were carried 
into execution is not very precisely ascer- 
tained. One of the parties, however 
(Kunnye Ghose), states, that they were 
carried to the factoiy on Sunday, two 
niglits after Christmas ; and if this be the 
case, the date of the occurience will be 
the 27tli Di (ember 18f55, or 18th Poos 
1842, B.S., as specified in the indictment. 
On tlie tliiglis, posteiiors, and other parts 
of the bodies of Ramdhun Ghose, and his 
three companions, large circular marks of 
burns, about two iiu-lies in diameter, were 
visible ; smaller marks, of a similar des- 
cription, three-fourihs of an inch in dia- 
meter, are also apparent on the persons of 
Ilullodhur, Kunn\c, and Gopaul Ghose. 
Thet«on.uive doctors belonging to the 
Station Hospital, after examining llain- 
dhun Ghose, also deposed to the fact of 
Ins having been circumcised. 

The prisoner John De Courcy, in his 
defence, calls ihice witnesses, wlio depose 
tliat, on the whole of the 27lh and 28tli 
of December last, they were at the Peer- 
poor factory, on a visit to the jirisoner, and 
that during that time no persons were 
brought to the factory, or ill-treated ; and 
that no proceedings of the nature alleged 
to have taken pbiee could have occurred 
there without their knowledge. If these 
witnesses really state the truth, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive why the prisoner should 
have omitted to call or name them before 
the magistiate, when their evidence would 
have enabled liim so easily to refute the 
charges preferred against him. The cir- 
cumstance also of the prisoner leaving the 
district, after the complaint was preferred, 
has an unfavourable appearance; and the 
explanation attempted to be given by him 
on this point, can scarcely be deemed 
satisfactory. 

Both the other prisoners call witnesses 
to prove an ahhi, but fail in substantiating 
their plea. The evidence, however, ad- 
duced by Madhub Rai, tends to shew 
that, on the 27lb of December last, ho 
was not in service at the Peerpoor factory. 

Tb^futwa convicted all the piisoners of 
the charge preferred against them, and 
declared them liable to discretionary pu- 
nishment by acoobnt. The ollieiating ses- 
sion judge, not being satisfied with the 
n.ature of the evidence or the trial, con- 
sidered the guilt of the prisoners not fully 
and duly proved ; Mr. Udny was there- 
fore compelled to dissent from the finding 
of the law officer, and refer the cases to 
superior courts. 

The evidence against the prisoners con- 
sists (says the session judge) of the state* 

(1) 



inents of the injured parties themselves, 
and the testimony of a ivitness named 
Hamcoomar Chose. The deposition of the 
latter on the trial, as an eye-witness to the 
criminal acts of the prisoners, is directly 
opposed to his deposition on oath in the 
Fouzdarry, in which he positively denies 
all knowledge of the transaction ; no cre- 
dit can, therefore, be attached to his asser- 
tions. The evidence of the other wit- 
nesses also, before the magistrate, and on 
the trial, involve such essential variations 
and contradictions, as to render it, in my 
opinion, unsafe to found upon it a penal 
sentence against the prisoners, unsupport- 
ed as it is by other testimony of a consis* 
tent and unquestionable character. It is 
also necessary to state that, on Ihe trial of 
Domun Singh (another prisoner indicted 
aa an accomplice in this case), the pro- 
ceedings on which were referred fur iiiiul 
orders to the Nizamut Adawlut on the 
18th August, these witnesses retract and 
deny many parts of their evidence on the 
present trial, given only a few days be- 
fore, and appear generally to depose with 
so much vagueness and uncertainly, as to 
aflPoid an additional reason for the exer- 
cise of extreme caution in attaching credit 
to their asseverations. The evidence of 
Doolub Ilai, charged as an accomplice in 
this case, but admitted as an approver by 
the magistrate, was declared inadmissible 
by the superior court. 

Further proceedings were held on the 
trial in question, at the station of Kish- 
nughur, on the ‘2(jth November last. 

A free pardon having been granted by 
Government to Doolub Sheikh, the ac- 
complice in the case, the evidence of that 
person was taken in conformity with the 
orders of the superior court under date the 
15th October last. 

“ Considering,” says the officiating scs- 
sion judge, “ the degree of proof want- 
ing to establish the charge against the 
prisoner John De Courcy, to be supplied 
by the testimony of Doolub Sheikh, which 
corroborates the statement of the injured 
parties in the case, I have, in concurrence 
with the law officer, convicted and sen- 
tenced him to seven years’ imprisonment, 
without labour and irons. As, however, 
the deposition of this witness does not cri- 
minate the other prisoners, I am still of 
opinion that they ought to be acquitted ; 
and, therefore, dissenting from the 
in regard to them, refer the case for the 
final orders of the Nizamut Adawlut.” 

The prisoner John De Courcy, not being 
able to furnish the bail directed to be re- 
quired from him by the superior court, 
was placed in confinement by the magis- 
trate until the final disposal of his case by 
the Nizamut Adawlut. 

The Sudder Court (Messrs. W. Money 
and D. C. Smyth), having duly consider- 
ed the proceedings held on the trial in 


[Oct. 

question, saw no reason for revising the 
proceedings as regards John De Courcy, or 
h)r interfering with the sentence of seven 
years’ imprisonment, without labour in 
irons, passed upon him by the officiating 
session judge; and deeming the prisoners 
Pran Rai and Madhub Rai convicted of 
having been present, aiding and abetting 
the aforesaid John De Courcy in his pro- 
ceedings, sentence them to be imprisoned 
for the term of three years, without irons, 
from the present date, and to pay each a 
fine of Ks. 100 within one month from the 
date on which the sentence maybe com- 
municated to them, or in default of pay- 
ment, to labour until the fine be paid, or 
the terra of their respective sentences ex- 
pire. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INTERVENTION. 

The Engltshinan, of March 14, referring 
to the aflair at Hyderabad mentioned in 
p. 7, has the following observations ; 
“ ‘ Straws,’ says the old proverb, ‘ show 
which way the wind blows,’ and it hardly 
required the subsequent open and dating 
attack on the life of a high European func- 
tionary, to prove that the defilement of the 
mosque was (as it lias been ascertained to 
be in other cases) the act of Musulmans 
themselves, interested in the exciting a 
dangerous popular commotion. The story 
of the camp-follower and the Kotwal was, 
of course, got up to glaze the matter over 
in the eyes of the European authorities, 
after Col. Trueman’s judicious and deter- 
mined conduct had baffled the authors of 
the plan in their attempt to excite the popu- 
lace. The deep-rooted hatred of English 
influence is evidently showing itself in 
deeds of undisguised violence under a 
Government utterly broken down and 
effete. Clmndoo Loll, who has held the 
virtual sovereignty of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions for, we believe, nearly seven and 
twenty years, is near his end. Ilis Govern- 
ment, described by Mr. Russell in 1820, 
as ‘ an administration which has been ne- 
cessarily one of expedients,’ has continued 
since that period, and up to the present 
moment, to maintain the same character. 
He is a man of great talents, which, in 
conjunction with the support he has re- 
ceived by the British Government, have 
enabled him to carry on the business of 
administration, under circumstances which 
would confessedly have crushed any other 
than himself, and to cope with which none 
but himself, of all the public servants of 
the Nizam, was found in any way capable. 
The mode of government adopted by him 
would not, however, appear to be less op- 
pressive than that which characterizes the 
policy of most native statesmen. It differs 
only in that he possesses the absolute power 
of a sovereign under the name of the sove- 
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reign's chief servant, and that he wields 
that power with the vigour of intellect to 
back the influence of authority. The ofR- 
cinl reports of the diplomatists, who have 
at various periods filled the oflfice of resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, agree, however, in de> 
picting him as improvident, extravagant, 
and capricious, and as remarkable, in com- 
raon with all the other officers of the Ni- 
zam’s Government, for the extortion and 
oppression to which they are ‘deeply, 
senselessly, and insatiably addicted.’ ‘ He 
rules,* says Sir Charles Metcalfe, ‘without 
a shadow of justice or policy, and that the 
country is not in a much worse state than 
it is, proves wonderfully how long a coun- 
try may go on without both.’ The country 
may go on without both to the end of the 
reign of Chundoo Loll, but when he is 
dead or incapable, ‘the administration of 
expedients’ must necessarily fall into the 
hands of some successor, who, without the 
talent of the former minister, without the 
support of a well-regulated executive, 
without tlie moral aid of even the shadow 
of justice or policy, will find himself called 
on to control the lawless inhabitants of a 
country notorious even in India for its tu- 
mults, its internal wars, and murderous 
usuipations. Hyderabad, itself crowded 
with a turbulent military population, im- 
patient of restraint, fanatics in religion, 
ambitious of independence, and daring in 
attempting to assert it, contains the germ 
of revolution, which, at any time, and on 
the slightest occasion, might burst forth 
and overthrow for the moment, at any rate, 
the weak and disordered government of 
the Nizam. The character of the people, 
and the turbulence of the soldiery, seems 
to beat this day as violent as in foimer 
times. In the short space of thirteen years 
(from 1750 to 1763), Hyderabad witnessed 
the murder of three reigning princes, and 
one competitor for the rausnud. There ap- 
pears to be every reason to anticipate, even 
in spite of the coercion now exerted, a re- 
vival of some of the old spirit on the occur- 
rence of a change in the present adminis- 
tration, a change which must be for the 
worse, inasmuch as the successor to Chun- 
doo Loll cannot be what he has been ; hut 
supposing the improbability of another 
rising up like him, it stands to reason that, 
in the absence of systematized government, 
expedients must at last fail even the most 
talented of ministers, and that a change in 
the political condition of the country must 
occur, however matters eventuate. The 
question is, will the British Government 
anticipate the coming evil by any measure 
of safeguard or prevention? Will it at- 
tempt to apply a remedy to the evils which 
appear inseparable from one subsidiary 
system, which maintains the incompetent 
government of a native state, preventing 
the usual remedy of deposition or revolu- 
tion, and but half interfering to mitigate 
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the ill of which the system itself enforces 
the continuance ? Now there is but one of 
two courses to he pursued — either to leave 
the people to themselves, to follow out tlie 
good old oriental system of throat-cutting 
a set of chief rulers, one alter the other, 
until he whom superior talent and daring 
distinguish, contrives to keep his place, and 
restores order ; or else to interfere deter- 
minedly in the administration of the coun- 
try, assuming ostensibly, as in the case of 
Travancorc, the entire mauagement of it, 
or suspending the authority of the ruling 
prince, until the evils of his misgovern- 
ment shall be corrected, and appointing 
meanwhile a regency. What has been hap- 
pily termed ‘ the inveteracy of misrule ’ at 
Hyderahau, will drive the British Govern- 
ment, in all probability, to the eventual 
necessity of some such interference. The 
character of the people, and the reputation 
throughout Hindustan of the place itself, 
one of ‘ the eyes of Islamism ’ (e^ecn oat 
lslam)f the name given to it and to Luck- 
now, will of course induce, w'ith greater 
certainty, the obligation to interpose from 
motives of interested policy. The present 
temper of the Mussulman population 
shows, we will not say the approach of a 
crisis, hut the probability, at any rate, of 
its occurrence, unless timely means of pre- 
vention or mitigation of evil be adopted. 
Now, as the infatuation of non-interference 
has happily ceased to influence our Indian 
policy — as Government appears to he in a 
position to act with decision, and to main- 
tain its acts by a wholesome show of force, 
it would seem that this moment was parti- 
cularly favourable for commencing at once 
such a series of operations, as in anticipa- 
tion of the demise of the present minisler 
of Hyderabad might assure the mainte- 
tance of order after this cessation of his 
rule, and lay the basis fur a future general 
system of government in that state more 
just, more wholesome, and more politic.” 

It turns out that the statement we copied 
from the Iluricaru {p.7j, under this head, 
is full of gross misrepresentations. In an 
authenticated letter, published in the same 
paper, the description of the effect pro- 
duced on the natives in camp is declared to 
he without the shadow of a foundation ; 
the large majority of the Musulmans of 
the cantonment treated the matter from 
the first with marked indifference. The 
acts ascribed to Col.’rrewman, of order- 
ing the troops to their respective parades, 
and of sending Capt. Justice with one hun- 
dred Europeans to remove the pig and 
purify the place, is stated to be “slieer 
invention.” The writer adds: “There 
was no tumult nor any appearance of tu- 
mult. The impression generally obtaining 
was, that the act had originated in party 
feeling among the respective followers 
two Cazies, and the only approach to agi- 
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tation waa manifested in the endeavour of 
each party to attach blame to the other. 
It eventually appeared that neither was to 
blame ; that the act had resulted solely 
from private pique on the pait of a low 
caste Musidmao, a hospital tory^ who 
imagined himself aggrieved in a decision 
passed three or four days previously by 
the head Cazy.” These misrepresentations 
are extremely mischievous. 

EMIGRATION ASSOCIATION. 

A Prospectus is published in xheEnghsh- 
mant of March 2.% of a Joint-stock Associ- 
ation to establish a regular intercourse be- 
tween India and the Australian Colonies, 
for the conveyance of passenger^ intending 
to settle there or in search of health, as 
well as cargoes. Amongst the objects con- 
templated are the following : — The collec- 
tion of information connected with the 
country, in order to induce persons to emi- 
grate, or to purchase property on the spot; 
affording advice and assistance, even pecu- 
niary aid, to persons wishing to emigrate; 
ascertaining and supplying llie wants of the 
colonies, as far as practicable; to encourage 
the emigration of labourers from India, 
especially the description of Hill people 
known by the name of Dangahs; the im- 
provement of the breed of cattle, by the ex- 
portation of the produce of India, and par- 
ticularly the introduction of the Cashmere 
shawl.goat, and line wool sheep; the pro- 
motion of the introduction, growth, and cul. 
ture of the staple articles of India, such as 
the silk-worm, sugar-cane, Sec, “ Though 
it might not be desirable for the Association 
to trade upon its own account, yet there 
would be nolliing to prevent the mem- 
bers from individually trading upon their 
own risk, and it may be presumed that 
their connexion with the Association would 
give them facilities which strangers could 
not so readily command.” To effect the 
objects, it is proposed to raise a capital of 
one lakh and a half of rupees, in shares of 
Rs. 500 each. Messrs. Wilson, Frith and 
Co. are the agents and referees. 

MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeling of this Society on the 1st 
April, Dr. O’Sliaughnessy submitted some 
observations upon the construction of an 
extensive galvanic battery, which he is 
about to manufacture. He stated that, it is 
proposed to construct, at the Medical Col- 
lege of Calcutta, a galvanic battery of one 
thousand cups, on Mullin’s principle, for 
the purpose of exhibiting the extraordinary 
experiments recently described by Mr, 
Crosse and others, and for carrying on ori- 
ginal researches in electro-magnetisin and 
galvanism. The leading object of the pro- 
posal is to ascertain the extent of the diurnal 
variations in electro-galvanic intensity, so 
remarkable in Mr. Crosse’s experiments, 


to trace, if possible, the effect of the tro. 
pical position on the amount of their inten* 
sity, and to compare its variations with the 
diurnal barometric changes. He has cal. 
ciliated that a sum of Us. 2,000 will enable 
him to construct the apparatus required. 
Rut as he cannot have recourse to the Go- 
vermnent to defray, in connexion with the 
Medical College, the expense of an etpen- 
investigation, he proposes to collect 
the required sum by a subscription. As a 
return to the subscribers, he undertakes, 
on the completion of the apparatus, to give 
a course of lectures at the Medical College 
on Voltaic electricity and electro-magne- 
tism, hut he wishes it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that the battery is to be considered 
the property of the Medical College. A 
discussion arose amongst the members, with 
regard to the propriety of contributing a 
portion of the Society’s funds tow'ards the 
promotion of such an important scientific 
object as that proposed by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. The state of the treasury having 
been enquired into, it was found that the 
funds never before were in such a flourish- 
ing condition ; there was a balance of be- 
tween lls. .'>,000 and 6,000 in the Union 
Bank, neatly the whole of last year’s sub- 
scription being still due, and it was stated, 
that the present yearly receipts exceeded the 
estimated outlay by upwards of Rs. 1,000. 

It was then unanimously agreed, that the 
Society should head Dr. O’Shauglinessy’a 
subscription list by a donation of lls, 500# 


THE PLAGUE. 

The spread of the plague on the western 
frontier has excited much alarm even at 
this Presidency. The Hurkaru says r 
“ There are in Calcutta many public offices 
and houses of business, particularly iu the 
Burra Bnzra, where communications are 
almost daily leceiveJ from the districts 
where the plague is now raging, and wo 
have not yet heard of any measures adopted 
to guard against the introduction of the 
plague in this city by means of such vehi- 
cles. Should the disease ever make its ap- 
pearance in the crowded parts of the native 
town, no measure would be capable of 
arresting its progress ; removal, separation, 
and blockade of houses iu the Burra Ba- 
zar and its neighbourhood, appear to us 
equally impracticable.” The Reformer 
states that the Hindu community believe 
the disease to be a visitation from Heaven 
for the political sins of our Government, 
and that it will spread in spite of all pre- 
cautions. Sir C. Metcalfe has published 
an able minute on the subject. The first 
measure he directs is, the establishment of 
a cordon of posts along the frontiers, which 
is to prevent the ingress, into the British 
territories, of any person from the infected 
or suspected quarter, without undergoing 
a quarantine. The precautions prescribed 
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in carrying this measure into effect, are de. 
tailed in the minute, and insisted on with 
earnestness. Having fully explained the 
measures he would have the local authori- 
ties adopt to prevent the introduction of 
the pestilence into the interior, he calls the 
attention of the authorities to the steps 
which would be necessary in case the dis. 
ease, notwithstanding the preventive cor- 
don, were to insinuate itself into any of the 
towns and villages in the interior. Every 
possible attention to the prejudices of caste 
is strictly enjoined to the observance of 
those who are to have the charge of the pa- 
tients in these establislimenls ; but it is 
required that no consideration for the rank 
or the objections of the individuals con- 
cerned, be permitted to prevent their sepa- 
ration or removal from relations and houses, 
on the ground that the safety of the com- 
munity depends upon th^so precautions. 
The local authorities have, however, the 
option, under cases of necessity, of allow- 
ing the inmates of an infected house to 
continue in it ; but then the building is to 
be strictly blockaded, and guarded a« if it 
were a separate hospital. The difficulties 
consequent on the requisite separation of 
near and dear relations from each other, 
under such direful circumstances, are fully 
app»ociated by Sir Charles; and the only 
means he can suggest in case of parties 
refusing to separate is, that the healthy 
should accompany the sick to the hospitals, 
and be sulyected to tl)e severe rules in force 
at those cstablishment.s. The houses from 
which infected persons may he removed 
are to be purified, with all the articles in 
them. The greatest care is prescribed in 
keeping the streets and drains of every 
town and village clean, and all sorts of 
filth, rags, &c. found in them, or in the 
liouses of infected persons, are tol)o burned 
and the ashes buried ; for even ashes have 
been known to convey this dreadful pest 
from place to place. In case the disease 
should spread, the inhabitants are to be 
confined to their respective houses, and 
and have their food furnished to them 
under the rules prescribed for the hospitals 
and the towns and villages in which conta- 
gion exists, and they are to be cut ofTfrom 
free intercourse with other places, and kept 
under a strict blockade. Dresses made of 
oil-skin and tar, and frequent friction with 
oil, have been found the best preservatives 
against contagion, when contact with in- 
fected persons cannot possibly be avoided. 
But the grand means of checking an<l 
annihilating the plague, is the prevention 
of contact with infected persons. 

The Reformer suggests native objections 
to these measures ; “ The more we read of 
the disease now raging in Rajpootana, the 
more we l)ccome convinced of the imprac- 
ticability, nay, the injurious tendency of 
some of the measures prescribed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe for checking the evil. 


The dragging out of children and wives 
from the houses of wealthy and respectable 
natives, and incarcerating them in a laza- 
retto, are measures whici), under existing 
circumstances, instead of producing any 
good, will be the cause of spreading the 
contagion more widely ; those who ought 
to be removed will be left at home, and 
those who should be left at borne will be 
removed to the lazaretto, there to catch the 
very disease we dread, and thus widen the 
sphere of devastation. The extortions which 
wouhl be practised on the healthy as a ran- 
som from the fangs of the quarantine olli- 
cers, arc incalculable. We fear all will, 
one time or another, be exposed to extor- 
tion by these harpies, commissioned by 
Governme/lt to violate the hitherto un- 
seen zenanas of the respectable people. The 
quarantine laws of the Levant, where the 
plague is familiar to all, ate in many re- 
spects iinsuitcd to this countiy. We there- 
fore trust the Lieutenant-governor will use 
every precaution to guard against abuses, 
to which his plans, devised with the best 
intention, arc open.” 

THK ClIURRUCK-POOJAII. 

When events of interest or importance, 
tending to elevate (he character of the 
Hindus ill the esteem of the civilized 
world, fall within the sphere of our obser- 
vation, we feci a proud delight in placing 
them on record ; but how deep and heart- 
felt must be our present sense of humilia- 
tion, when it becomes our duty to animad- 
vert upon so disgraceful and abominable a 
rite as that which was performed, aye (we 
should say) committed during the last week 
by the great bulk of the Hindu inh.abitants 
of Calcutta. Tlic poor, who compose the 
majority of the people, arc seen year after 
year, in almost every town of Bengal, to 
take an active share in the churruck-poojah 
— a ceremony which, though unenjoined 
by the revered text of the Ft’da, or the 
ancient tenets of the Dhurma Shastra, has, 
owing to long usage, and the laxity of 
morals in the lower orders of the commu- 
nity, been suffered to grow into an annual 
festival in this part of India. Now it is 
undeniable that the real mode of devotion, 
as authorized by the shaster, does not ex- 
ceed a few days fasting and prayer. The 
processions, to which we arc drawing atten- 
tion, are altogether unnecessary as a portion 
of such devotion. They have come down 
to us from times of semi-civilisation, when 
a priest-ridden community was to lie tor- 
tured, that the power and influence of, a 
crafty system might be more firmly im- 
pressed and rivetted. It cannot be expected 
tliat our rulers will ever interfere, unless 
we evince amongst ourselves a disposition 
that they should ; and to make that inter- 
ference effectual, the expression of our 
wish should be general. 
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On the afkemoen of Sunday last, large 
concourses of men, females and children, 
were seen to assemble in various quarters 
of the city, to witness what they regard 
as deeds of enthusiastic piety, which were 
done by the sunnyasees. These votaries of 
Siva were then engaged in the jhappan, a 
species of barbarous absurdity perpetrated 
in the following manner. After having 
benumbed their faculties by swallow- 
ing suhzee^ d/iootra, or other intoxicating 
drugs, or by smoking churra (chums, 
gunjn, and opium mixed together), which 
operate so strongly upon their brains, as to 
keep these poor wretches for days in a state 
of idiotcy, and to a great extent callous to 
all external pains. The sunnyasees then 
went to bathe in the sacred vtater of the 
Ganges, and on their return thronged to 
the place intended for jhappan, where two 
high bamboos were posted, ten or twelve 
feet from each other, and one was fastened 
across their tops with ropes. Having re- 
peated some jargon known by the name of 
muntra, they climbed up to the eminence, 
and from there, a height of perhaps no less 
than fifteen or twenty cubits, they leaped 
upon the ground, where, to render their 
fall doubly painful, the space was covered 
all around with thorns, nails with their 
pointed ends turned upwards, bontec8,&c. 

The second day of the ceremony was 
celebrated on Monday morning, when the 
principal roads and streets in the native 
part of Calcutta were nearly choked up 
by crowds of sunnyasees, and of persons 
who come to gaze with admiration upon 
their cruel acts of devotion. Hero thou- 
sands of our degraded countrymen were 
seen moving in procession in a state of ine- 
briety approaching to madness ; some with 
almost every part of their body covered 
with thick needles (four or five inches in 
size), the half of each thrust into their skins, 
dancing and chaunting at the utmost pitch 
of their voice the most obscene songs which 
the vocabulary of vulgarism can produce. 
Others reeling in drunkenness, with their 
tongues, thighs, arms, &c. bored and run 
through with iron bars, bamboos, gun- 
barrels, snakes, &c. &c. which these self-tor- 
menting wretches kept constantly moving 
in those wounded parts, deeming it an act 
of the highest piety to shed their blood for 
the glory of Siva. To render these pranks 
of licentious folly still more horrible, they 
were some time accompanied by a troop of 
prostitutes, who, with their indecent ges- 
tures and unseemly movements, sang in 
chorus the most dirty couplets that could 
violate decorum, or offend the ear of mo- 
desty. The heart weeps to think that there 
are creatures claiming kindred with ra- 
tional men, who are capable of perverting 
so grossly all the better parts of their na- 
ture, as those whose conduct elicited these 
remarks. 

On Tuesday, the third and last day of 


the ceremony, at about five in the after- 
noon, the sunnyasees went in large groups 
to the ckurruck^gatch, or swinging post, 
which is a large piece of timber fixed in the 
earth, fifteen or twenty cubits high ; upon 
the top of this is fixed horizontally several 
bamboos, firmly lied together, which form 
a single compact piece, so arranged as that 
it can be turned round in every direction : 
on the extremities of this are attached 
ropes, one reaching the ground, the other 
hanging twelve or thirteen cubits above in 
the air. On their coming to this spot, one 
of the leading sunnyasees climbed up the 
timber, and tied the short rope to a hook 
which he had pierced through the skin of 
his back, while another caught hold of the 
long rope at the other end, and by running 
swiftly round the swinging post, commu- 
nited his velocity to his friend on the top, 
who continued in that position until he was 
relieved by another; and thus they finished 
the abominable ceremony of the churruck 
poqjah. 

We have frequently heard of sunnt/asccs 
having been piocipirated to the ground 
while in the act of swinging. Their ani- 
mated and violent movements, while sus- 
pended, causes the skin to burst where the 
hook has penetrated, and the poor wretches 
are dashed to the earth, always at the risk, 
and not unfrequcntly, with the loss of life. 
There are at least eight or ten deaths yearly. 

These unfortunate beings may plead ig- 
norance and early prejudice as their excuse ; 
but what have their patrons and abettors to 
say, in extenuation for their offence? Rajah 
Kallikissen and brothers, Baboos Rajkissen 
Sing and Asootose Day, are, among the 
affluent Hindus, the chief encouragers and 
promoters of the cliurruck-poojah in Cal- 
cutta. With due deference to their zeal for 
current, though false, notions of Hinduism, 
and their regard for popular rites and cere- 
monies, let us entreat them to reflect for a 
moment upon the manifold evils that must 
arise from the impulse they are giving by 
their encouragement to barbarities, the 
most revolting to reason and humanity. 
Whatever their form of worship may he, 
whether adoring the one Supreme God, or 
resting faith on a plurality of deities, their 
intellect, and the opportunities they have 
possessed for its cultivation, should have 
instructed them that there shall be a day of 
reckoning for every thing done in this life, 
and it behoves them to consider how they 
will answer the accusation of having wil- 
fully lent themselves to the wanton and 
ignominious follies of a blind and cruel 
superstition.— Rg/brwier (Hindu paper), 
April IG. 

RECIPROCITY OP TRADE. 

The following draft of a proposed Act 
was read in Council for the first time on the 
17th April : — 

It is hereby enacted, that whenever any 
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foreign state in Asia or Africa shall per- 
mit, within the dominions of such state, the 
importation or exportation of goods in 
British vessels on the same terms on which 
it permits the importation or exportation of 
goods in vessels belonging to the subjects of 
such foreign state, it shall bo lawful for the 
Governor .general of India in Council, by 
an order in Council, to direct that goods 
may be imported into the territories of the 
East- India Company, or exported thence, 
in vessels belonging to the subjects of such 
foreign state, on the same terms on which 
such goods are imported into the said terri- 
tories, or exported thence on British vessels. 

POST OFFICE. 

A draft of the New Post Office Act, 
which is to be brought up for reconsidera- 
tion at the first meeting of the Legislative 
Council of India that may be held after 
the IGth of July next, has been published. 
The object of the Act is to equalize the 
rates of letter- postage at the three Presi- 
dencies, to establish one uniform code of 
Post-office regulations, and to diminish to 
some consideiable extent the newspaper- 
postage of all the Presidencies. The post- 
age on letters is one anna per tola* for 20 
miles, two for 50, three for 100, five for 
200, Ac., and one rupee for 1,400. Law 
papers, accounts and vouchers attached, 
same as letters. Newspapers, pamphlets, 
and other papers printed in India,— 20 
miles, one anna, not exceeding 3^ tolas; 
two anna.s, not exceeding 6 tolas ; three 
annas, not exceeding 9 tolas ; for 400 
miles, the charge is two, four and six 
annas ; above 400 miles, three, six and 
nine annas. On such papers imported, the 
charge is as follows : — For 20 miles, not 
exceeding 9 tolas, one anna ; not exceeding 
12 tolas, two annas; 400 miles, two and 
four annas ; exceeding 400 miles, three 
and six annas. Parcels, books and packets 
pay according to weight. The ship postage 
(in addition to land postage) on letters re- 
ceived or sent by sea, is as follows : — Not 
exceeding 3 tolas, outward, two annas, in- 
ward, three annas; an anna being added 
for every additional tola. Ship postage on 
newspapers, pamphlets and printed papers, 
in covers open at each end, one anna per 
6 tolas ; and on parcels not exceeding 300 
tolas, three annas for 100 tolas, and two for 
every additional 100 tolas. 

The proposed Act appears to have given 
general satisfaction. 


TENURE OF LAND BY EUROPEANS. 

The following Act has been passed by 
the Governor-general of India in Council, 
on the 17th April 1837 : 

It is hereby enacted, that after the 1st 
day of May next, it shall be lawful for any 
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subject of his Majesty to acquire and bold 
in perpetuity, or for any term of years, 
property in land, or in any emoluments 
issuing out of land, in any part of the ter- 
ritoiiesof the East- India Company. 

And it is hereby enacted, that all rules 
which preset ibc the manner in which such 
property as aforesaid may now be acquired 
and held by natives of the said territories, 
shall extend to all persons who shall, under 
the authority of this Act, acquire or hold 
such property. 

The following extracts from a despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 1st 
February, are published with the Act: — 

1. “ We now reply to paras. 78 and 79 
of your letter dated 24th August 1835, 
No. 2, in vifliicli you request our early de- 
cision on a proposed law for enabling 
Europeans to acquire and hold lands in 
perpetuity or otherwise, in the same man- 
ner in which they are now held by the 
natives of India. 

2. “ Uelening to the provisions of the 
Act of the 3d and 4lh Will. IV., cup. 85, 
sec. 8C, and concurring in the opinions so 
generally expressed by the Public Boards 
and officers, in the documents which you 
have sent us, that it is desirable to encou- 
rage Europeans to hold lands in India, we 
approve of the law which you have pro- 
posed, with the substitution of the words 
of the Act of Gul. IV., cap. 85, ‘Sub- 
jects of bis Majesty,’ for those of ‘ Persons 
of whatever nation,’ not doubling that you 
will take care, under the imperative autlio- 
rity of the 85tii clause of tliat Act, to make 
such provision as may be required for the 
adequate protection of the natives of India. 

3. “ In reference to the holding of lands 
by aliens, on which subject your Govern- 
ment has addressed us in a letter dated the 
1st August last, we intend to reply to you 
in a separate despatch,” 

The Friend of India, in commenting 
upon this Act, indulges in the following 
strictures upon the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors, as if the Board of 
Contiol had nothing to do witli the mat- 
ter . — 

“ In the present instance, a subordinate 
body, created by vote of the Legislature, 
has ventured with absolute impunity to 
dispense with an Act of Parliament for 
three entire years; and to dispense with it 
in so palpable and deliberate a mode, as if 
it was intended to draw the attention of 
the public to the transaction. A twclve- 
montli after the orders in Parliament ought 
to have been made the law of India, the 
draft of a regulation, embodying this en- 
actment, was promulgated in this country ; 
but it had scarcely seen the liglit, before it 
was placed in a state of suspended anima- 
tion by specific orders from home. The 
draft was transmitted to England in Au- 
gust 1835, and arrived, it is presumed. 
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some time in January 1836 ; after which, 
it remained unnotic^ more than twelve 
months, for it was not till February 1837 
that the Court of Directors wrote out to 
their Governor-general in Council, grant- 
ing permission for the enactment of the 
proposed regulation. The despatch of the 
Directors, dealing as it does with an Act 
of Parliament of paramount authority, is 
a most singular document. The Court have 
therein published to the world, that the 
reasons which induced them to concede 
the question of European colonization in 
India, were, the Act of Parliament and the 
recommendation of their own Boards and 
officers. Is not this tantamount to giving 
to the opinion of the Boards a higher au- 
thority than to the orders of tVie supremo 
Legislature ? Does it not encourage the 
idea, that if the advice of these local func- 
tionaries had been opposed to the Act of 
Parliament, the Act would not have been 
carried into execution at all ? It wears the 
unpleasant appeal ance of an intention to 
degrade the authority of Parliament. Any 
attempt on the part of the Court of Direc- 
tors, wlio stand mid-way between the Par- 
liament which created them, and the offi- 
cers whom they have created, to rejiresent 
these bodies as being in their view entitled 
to equal consideration, is, to say the least, 
highly injudicious. The Court only injure 
their own dignity, wlicn they lower the 
estimation of that body to which they owe 
their existence. An Act of Parliament is 
in its nature imperative, and should not 
thus have been placed in association with 
the reports of Boards, which the Court of 
Directors are at liberty at any time to re- 
ject.” 

ORPHAN ASYLUM— THE THEATRP. 

The papers state that the Ladies* Com- 
mittee of the Orphan Asylum have declined 
to receive Rs. 600, the produce of the per- 
formance of Rob Roy and Honest Thieves^ 
offered for the benefit of the institution, by 
the Camcronian Regiment (privates of the 
26th Regt.), who had got up the play, and 
that the reason assigned for such refusal, 
refers to the means by which the sum was 
raised. It is added, that ‘‘the views which 
have actuated the Committee in the present 
instance, arc participated in by others, 
under whose dictation it is reasonable to 
suppose they must have acted.” The Re~ 
former, without entering upon a defence 
of the theatre, either on moral or religious 
grounds, observes, that it is patronized in 
all civilized countries, visited by all ranks, 
and made the means, sometimes simulta- 
neously with the pulpit in Great Britain, 
of collecting, in times of distress, charity 
for sufferers of every description. But it 
further urges the absurdity of rejecting 
contributions from such a source for a de- 
serving charitable institution by persons 


who derive their sultsistence from revenues 
raised in a lieathen land, and from people 
sunk in idolatry and superstition, nay, 
from votaries at the shrines of Jugurnath 
and Gya. “ Is it because, in the one case, 
their personal interests are concerned, and 
in the other, only the interests of a public 
institution under their management?” 

It is stated in one of the papers, that “ a 
high dignitary of the Church” had insti- 
gated the lefusal, with a view to discourage 
theatrical representations, and that the 
Committee were raising the amount 
among.it themselves, so that the Asylum 
should suffer no pecuniary loss. 

The money has been presented to the 
fund for the relief of the sufferers by the 
late ^ro. 

ALLUVIAL LANDS. 

The Reformer, in a learned and able 
argument, has contended that by the Hindu 
law, as well as by the law of England 
and the Roman Civil law, all alluvial 
increments belong to the individual to 
whose lands they are annexed ; and that 
the regulations, which (loelarc all sorts of 
alluvion formed subsequently to the Per- 
manent Settlement, to he the property of 
the St.ate, and chargeable with assessment, 
arc a violation of the most s'llemn pledges 
given to the people of India, not only by 
the local Government and the Court of 
Directors, hut liy the nation, through its 
Ministers and Parliament. 

ANATOMY IN INDIA. 

The case witli which subject.s are ob- 
tained, offers great facilities for the study 
of anatomy in India. Mr. McRae, assist, 
surgeon, Horse Artillery, Muttra, in a 
paper published in Mr. Corbyn’s India 
Journal of Medical Science, recommending 
the establishment of private dissecting 
rooms in the Upper Provinces, for the pro- 
secution of anatomical studies during the 
cold weather, observes : “ The subjects are 
procured from the river by a small party of 
sweepers, who get Rs. 2 when they bring 
us a subject, and the same when they take 
the fragments away, to be again consigned 
to the Jumna. Although the existence of 
such an establishment is well known at the 
Station, it has never given offence to any 
one ; all appearing to be well aware of the 
nature of the institution, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from it.** 

MILITARY COLLECTORS. 

We learn that Government have it in 
contemplation to appoint a considerable 
number of military collectors of revenue 
in Oude — we presume as a prelude to 
bringing that ill-administered portion of 
India more directly under our control. 
We think there is more probability in this 
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report, than in anotiier, which has more 
than once been circulated, to the effect 
that it was intended forthwith to pension 
off the present ruler of the state in ques. 
tion, and to amalgamate the country with 
the possessions of the Company. We have 
no doubt that it would be better for the 
inhabitants if this change were to be ef- 
fected; but we apprehend there are diffi- 
culties in the way of an arrangement of 
this nature, and that it has been found more 
advisable to retain the nominal sovereignty 
in its existing possessor, while the virtual 
power is lodged in those to whose care the 
administration of public affairs is entrusted. 
Whichever method be adopted, we trust 
that we shall have reason to congratulate 
our military friends on the improvement 
in their prospects, which will be occasioned 
by this expected requisition for their ser- 
vices, in a branch which wdl give scope to 
their dormant talent. Considering their 
numbers, there are few appointments of any 
value which are open to them in theregu- 
lar line of their profession ; and it is good 
policy, as well as economy of the most 
efficient description, to depute them on 
duties for which their energy of character, 
and the salutary dread winch it inspires 
among the native population, peculiarly 
adapt them. Wo perceive that, in the other 
Presidencies, recourse has been freely had 
to the employment of military men in civil 
capacities in the long-settled zillahs; but 
as yet, on this side of India, the experi- 
ment, in order not to trench on the claims 
of the civil branch of the establishment, 
lias been confined to the settlement of 
newly acijuired tracts of country, and we 
believe it has been attended with consider- 
able success. — English 111071 j May 10. 


JURISDICTION or NATIVE JUDGES. 

A memolial to the Governor-general in 
Council, signed by eighty of the principal 
merchants and zemindars in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, expresses much dissatis- 
faction with the project of law to render 
all cases refcrrible to the principal sudder 
aineens, with a distinction in regard to 
those only which, under regulation 16 of 
1 797, are, through the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, appealable to the King in Coun- 
cil, which may be appealed direct to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; in all other 
cases, the appeal will be to the Zillah judge, 
from whose decision there is only a special 
appeal to the Superior Court. The objec- 
tions of the memorialists rest chiefly on the 
nature of the existing rules which regulate 
the admission of special or second appeals, 
and on the want of confidence which they 
feel as to the judicial qualifications of the 
individuals to whom the functions of dis- 
trict judge and, more particularly, of prin- 
cipal sudder ameen, are now entrusted. 
Asiat.Joum. N. S.Vol. 24. No.94. 


They urge that the vast majority of litiga- 
tions turn on issues of fact, and they 
contemplate with alarm the serious in- 
consequences likely to arise from the great 
increase of erroneous judgments not revo- 
cable in appeal,” which will inevitably re- 
sult frdhi the proposed law. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they entreat that tlie projected 
law may bo abandoned, or that it may bo 
qualified with one of the two following 
amendments : “ Let all judgments of the 
principal sudder ameens, under the pro- 
posed extension of their powers, be appeal, 
able direct to the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut; or, secondly, Let the giounds for 
admission of second appeals be extended 
so as to embrace erroneous judgments in 
facts as Wf#ll as law.” 

The Friend of India remarks : “ It is 
a serious drawback upon the value of the 
new law — which so far as the property of 
natives is concerned, commends itself to 
the judgment — that the interests of Euro- 
peans, which fieqncntly involve principles 
of English law, should not be brought 
for final decision to the only Court in 
which they can obtain a full and equitable 
examination. The native ameens, however 
well acquainted with the transactions of 
their fellow-countrymen, can form no cor- 
rect judgment in causes far beyond the 
sphere of their legal attainments, which 
arise out of a system of law of which they 
know nothing, and the documents con- 
nected with which they cannot compre- 
hend. 'I’he appeal which is allowed from 
them to the civil judge cannot be deemed 
satisfactory. From the constant fluctuaiion 
of society in India, this office is frequently 
filled, pio te/nporCf by young men of very 
limited experience, and wholly ignorant 
of tlie principles or practice of English 
law% In these circumstances, a European 
suitor cannot anticipate tlmt ample mea- 
sure of justice which he is entitled to ex- 
pect from Government.” 

THE CASH OK MR. MAXWELL, 

The Jgra Ukhhar, of March 25, with 
reference to the case of Mr. Adam Max- 
well (see pp. 8 and 4C}, states that, on 
reviewing the papers, it appears that Mr. 
Maxwell was not tried on the charges con- 
tained in Capt. Manson’s letter, hut the 
following charge. “ Adam Maxwell 
charged with having, from the month of 
January to the ‘20th April 1885, attempted, 
by false and fraudulent means, to exact the 
sum of about Ks. 11, .700 from Maharajah 
Bajcc llao, of Bittoor.” 

The deposition of the ex-peisbwah, on 
oath, is given in the Ukhbar. “ Ques- 
tioned by the Sessions Judge. — Did you 
or did you not last year send for Mr. Adam 
Maxwell to come to you? A,--\n the 
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first instance, Gunjun Sin^ canie to me, 
and said tliat through Mr. Adam Maxwell 
be had been introduced to Brigadier 
Churchill, and that they were desirous of 
being serviceable in restoring me to my 
country. After this, Nuzzif Ally came to 
me, and on the part of Brig. Churchill and 
Mr. Maxwell had some conversation re- 
garding ray kingdom. After this again, 
Mr. Maxwell came to me one night, and 
had some conversation with me, and said, 
Gen. Churchill would endeavour to restore 
me to my former dominions. Qu . — Did 
you make any engagement with Mr. Max- 
well to go to Calcutta as your vakeel or 
mookhtar; and did you give him any 
order to proceed to Calcutta? — I nei- 
ther appointed him my vakeel or mookh- 
tar, nor did I give him any order to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta. However, I said to him, 
to take counsel between themselves on the 
subject, and inform me of the result, and 
then I would let them know my wishes. 
Qu . — Did you agree to give IMr. Maxwell 
any salary, or make any other arrangement 
on this account? A. — No. Qu . — Were 
any rupees paid by your order, and if 
so, in what manner and under what cir- 
cumstances ? A. — I paid Rs. 1 1 ,500, 
in this manner. Nuzzif Ally came to me 
and said, that Mr. Maxwell had expended 
all his money in making preparations to go 
to Calcutta, — would I give liim some mo- 
ney ? I replied, I had given no order for 
him to make preparations for going; how- 
ever, when Oomrao Ally came to me, I 
reflected it would be as well if these 
things were not made public, and I gave 
Rs. 1 1,500. The bill or list which Oomrao 
Ally brought, had an English signature to 
it. Some time after, this bill or memoran- 
dum I gave to a Baboo in the employ of 
Mr. Caldecott, the magistrate ; I made a 
note of the person’s name to whom it was 
given. Qu . — For what reason did you 
send for Ram Chunder, Subadar, and in- 
form him of what had taken place in this 
transaction? A . — Oomrao Ally required 
a further sum of Rs. 4,500 from me, and 
for this reason I sent for Ram Chunder, 
Subadar, and told him to inform the com- 
missioner (Capt. Manson). A chit had 
come to Gunjun Sing relative to these 
matters, from Oomrao Ally. Gunjun 
Sing, Kooshama Baba, and Ram Chund, 
Mahrattah (A.D. Cs. to the Peishwa), 
came together to me, and said they re- 
quired Rs. 4,500 more, and explained 
wlut was in Oomrao Ally’s ckUf viz. a 
complaint that Oomrao Ally had received 
only Rs. 7,000, and that Gunjun Sing, 
Kooshama Baba, and Ram Chund had 
taken Rs. 4,500, and that these Rs. 4,500 
should be sent, and if these were not sent, 
he would complain to the commissioner. 

“ Questions by Mr, Maxwell, the de- 
fendant.— Qu. — Why did you send for 
me? A , — Gunjun Sing informed me that 


Mr. Maxwell had spoken to Gen. Churchill 
in his presence regarding the affairs of my 
kingdom, and for this reason I sent for 
you. Qu.— During our interview, did you 
not inquire of me what occupation I fol- 
lowed, and what friendships I possessed 
witli persons in civil and military employ 
in Cawnpore and in Calcutta ? A. — I 
inquired of you on whose account you 
came, and you replied on the part of Brig. 
Churchill. 1 then asked you with what 
gentlemen you were on terms of friend- 
ship. Qu. — Did you not instruct me to 
go to Calcutta as your mookhtar, to obtain 
the succession to your guddee for your two 
natural children ? A. — For this work I 
did not employ you as ray mookhtar, nor 
did I give you any order to go to Calcutta. 
Qu,_— If you did not appoint mo your 
vakeel or mookhtar, how came it that, 
without any chit or order from me, you 
gave so much money to Oomrao Ally on 
my account? A. — Gunjun Smg, Koo- 
shama Baba, and Ram Cfiund, Mahrattah, 
came to me and showed me a bill, and ex- 
plained it to me, and told me that Mr. 
Maxwell’s signature was to the bill, and 
that Oomrao Ally was the brother of Nuz- 
zif Ally, and Gunjun Sing explained the 
Persian to me. Qu. — Did Oomrao Ally 
ever come to you before on Mr. Maxwell’s 
account? A . — No, be never did; but 
Nuzzif Aliy was formerly the thannadar o? 
Bittoor, and Oomrao Ally is his brother. 
Qu. — You have said above you gave these 
Rs. 1 1,500 from reflecting it would be as 
well if these things (circumstances) were 
not made public— to what things (circum- 
stances) did you allude? A.— To what 
had passed relative to my restoration to my 
raj, which I did not wish made public; for 
this I gave so much money,” 

The Ukhbnr tlien enters into some de- 
tails whicli, as they are not stated to have 
formed pait of the evidence in the case, 
are irrelevant. It stales that the ex. 
peishwah, at the interview with Mr. Max- 
well, complained of grievances, and of 
being snubbed ; that he declared that the 
agency he wished Mr. Maxwell to under- 
take was unconnected with politics; that 
other agents, whom he iiad supplied with 
ample means, had abused his confidence ; 
that the subadar, RamChunder Punt, exer 
cised a tyranny over him, and an influence 
with the Commissioner ; that he obliged 
Mr. Maxwell to take an oath of secrecy, 
and told him that the object of the mission 
on which he was desirous Mr. Maxwell 
should proceed to Calcutta, was “ to pro- 
cure the consent of Government for two 
adopted children of the Maharajah’s to suc- 
ceed to his pension, or such part as would 
enable them to live respectably.” 

On the very showing of the Ukhbary 
there is enough to satisfy any reasonable 
mind of the culpable character of Mr. Max- 
well’s intercourse with the ex. peishwah. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, AprU 17. 

The second criminal sessions for this 
year was opened by the Chief Justice. In 
the cour<.e of his charge to the grand jury, 
his Lordship drew their attention to the 
death of a gentleman (Mr. Lys) who had 
long been an officer of the Court (holding 
the appointment of coroner), and the cir- 
ciimstance.s leading to his death ; and hav< 
ing addressed some observations to the 
jury, with reference to the case generally, 
and the ingredients necessary to constitute 
a charge against any person on that ac- 
count, and the chaiacter of the charge 
itself, he dismissed them with observing, 
the Court would be ready to afford such 
further aid as sliould be required. 

On the following day, •the grand jury 
made a presentment, to the effect, “tliat 
George Lys, Esq. , late coronei of Madras, 
raine to his death in consequence of James 
Shell, an assistant apothecary, having, by 
great negligence and inattention, supplied, 
in the dispense department of the lion. 
Company’s Public Dispensary at Madras, 
the extract of belladonna, instead of the 
extract of sarsaparilla;" in consequence, 
the clerk of (he Crown received instruc- 
tion to prepare an indictment against the 
said James Shell for manslaughter. 

The bill was subsequently presented, and 
found. 

On the 20tli, the trial took place, which 
terminated in a verdict of guilty" being 
returned ; but in consequence of the recoin- 
nieiidation of the jury, the sentence passed 
upon James Shell was, “ to be imprisoned 
for twelve calendar months." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRIGADIER CONWAY, 

The death of Brigadier Conway, “ the 
father of the Madras army,” lias created a 
strong sensation throughout the whole 
community. It took place on the l.'}lh 
May, from cholera, at Nakrykul, about 
fifty miles from the Kistnah, on bis route 
to Hyderabad. 

It appears that the brigadier reached 
Bompechurlah, a station about tw el ve miles 
on this side of Nackrykul, on the 12tb, 
and shortly after arriving at tlie bungalow, 
feeling, as he said, a little unwell, and as 
a timely precaution, be took eight grains 
of calomel ; after which be ate a hearty 
breakfast. About the middle of the day, he 
complained of exhaustion, and lay down. 
He suffered severely from the effects of the 
medicine, during the day and night, but 
felt himself well enough to continue his 
journey the following morning (the 13th), 
and to ride the latter part of the march. 
He arrived at Nackrykul weak and ex- 
hausted, and received from the apothecary 


attending him, a draft to slop the effects 
of the medicine. He breakfasted at ten 
with his party, and shortly after that meal 
was taken with spasms in his feet and 
hands and his stomach ; these continued 
througjiout the day. His attendants admi. 
nistered every relief in their power, by 
rubbing him on the different parts as they 
were attacked, and the apothecary from 
time to time administered ether, &c. About 
three o’clock a messenger was sent toGun- 
toor, about forty miles distant, for a medi. 
cal man. The brigadier opposed this, say- 
ing that before the doctor could arrive, be 
should either be gone or much better. Until 
six o’clock in the evening, ho continued 
sensible, occasionally dozing, but repeat* 
edly awakfng with the pain of the returning 
spasms. He did not speak during this 
time. At about six o’clock, he fell into a 
sleep, and only awoke again once before 
he breathed his last. He expired witlmiit a 
groan or a struggle about eight o’clock. 
By means of great exertions, his remains 
weic consigned to the earth next day, about 
twelve o’clock. 

The late brigadier was appointed cadet 
of infantry of the season 1793. Hearrived 
at Calcutta on the 5th January, and at 
Madras the 5th October, 1795, haviiigdur- 
ing that intermediate period been detained 
at Calcutta on duty. Since that period, 
with the exception of about five months’ 
absence to the sea-coast on sick certificate, 
in 1795, and a month on fui lough in 1832, 
he was never absent from his duty, nor had 
any furlough either to Europe or in India, 
He served in the infantry from 1795 to 
1799. In 1790 he commanded a corps of 
European artificers formed for the seige of 
Colombo. In 1797 he commanded the 
light company of the 2d Madras European 
liegt., on the Manilla expedition, and wa.s 
selected by Gen. St. Leger, who com- 
manded the division of the expedition at 
Penang, to act as adjutant to the 3d batta- 
lion, and returned with it to the coast, with 
a view to his removal into the cavalry, 
there being a prospect of a war with 
Tippoo, and the European regiment being 
destined to garrison the Moluccas. After 
the Mysore campaign, he was sent to Arcot 
and appointed adjutant to the 6th Rcgt. 
L.C., a newly raised corps. He acted as 
riding-master, as well as adjutant ; per- 
formed the duties of cantonment adjutant 
and post-master of Arcot; was reviewed 
with his regiment, and marched to join 
Gen. Dugald Campbell on field service in 
the ceded districts, within eleven months 
from the date on which the first drafts 
joined the regiment. In 1809, lie was .se- 
lected by Sir George Barlow to be adju- 
tant-general of the army, having previously 
held the deputy adjutant generalship of the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force for four years. 
In 1812, he introduced into the army and 
organix^, under the auspices of Sir Sa- 
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muel Auchmuty, the Rifle and Light In. 
fantry Corps — the value and utility of which 
arm of the service is sufflciently well known. 
In the war against the confederated Mah- 
ratta chieftains, in 1803, 4, 5, 6, he acted 
as brigade- major of the cavalry brigade 
with the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, and 
frequently acted during the campaign as 
secretary and brigade-major to Col. Ste- 
venson commanding that force. On the 
31st October 1828, Col. Conway was de- 
puted by the Madras Government on a 
special mission to Rengal, to enquire into 
the comparative state of the armies of the 
three Presidencies, and returned on the 
2d April 1830. On the 8th November 
1831, he was appointed by Government 
to inspect and report upon tik? Silladar 
Horse of the Mysore Government, and to 
examine the accounts and arrears of pay 
due to them. On the 3d February, he was 
promoted to the rank of brigadier, and 
appointed to the command of the Hydera- 
bad Subsidiary Force. 

The campaigns and expeditions on which 
Brigadier Conway was employed during 
his long and eventful period of service, 
may be thus summed up, viz. expedition 
to Ceylon in 1796, under Col. James 
Stuart; expedition to Manilla in 1797, 
under Major-gen. Sir James Craig; My- 
sore campaign, under Major-gen. Hairis, 
in 1799 j campaign in the Ceded Districts, 
under Major-gen. Dugald Campbell, in 
1801-2 ; campaign against the confederated 
Malirutta chiefs in 1803-4-5, and pait of 
1806, under the command of Major- gen. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, Colonels Stevenson, 
Halliburton, and Lang, respectively ; cam- 
paign against Rajah Mahopet Ram, who 
had rebelled against the Nizam in 1807, 
under the command of Col. T. G. Mon- 
tresor. In 1815, he served with the army 
of reserve assembled on the Tomhuddra, 
under the personal command of his Exc. 
Lieut. -gen. Sir T. Hislop, commander- 
in-chief. In 1817-18, he served in the 
campaign against Holkar and the Priida- 
ries with the army of the Deckan, under 
the personal command of Sir T. Hislop. 

Few officers of the Indian army have 
been present at more battles, sieges, &c. 
than the late Brigadier Conway. In 1796 
(Feb. 12), he was present at the battle of 
Colombo, in the siege of that place. In 
1799, he was present at the battle of Ma|a- 
villy and various other skirmishes and af- 
fairs of out-posts, and in the same year at 
the siege of Seringapatam. In 1801-2, he 
shared in all the forced marches with Gen. 
Campbell in the Ceded Districts, and at 
the different assaults and affairs during 
that service. He was detached in command 
of a squadron of cavalry, and a few com- 
panies of infantry, to blockade the Polygar 
forts of Tippoo Ruddy Pillay, Shaikle- 
poor and Wursapoor ln the Cummum Dis- 
trict, but finding it impossible to execute 
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any orders, owing to the jungle running 
close up to the wall, he took advantage of 
the gates being open to surprise the fort of 
Tippoo Reddy Pillay, by riding into it a 
little before day-light, at the head of a 
havildar’s party of cavalry, supported by 
his squadron, and after some opposition, 
made the garrison prisoners. He marched 
again in a few hours, and found the fort of 
Shaiklepoor evacuated. He then pursued 
bis march during the night, about thirty 
miles, and having by surprise occupied an 
inaccessible breach in one of the bastions 
of Warsapoor, by a dismounted party, the 
garrison surrendered at day-break. In 

1803, he was engaged in several affairs and 
skirmishes with the enemy at different pe- 
riods of the campaign. He was employed 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp on the 8th 
and 10th September, and led (as a guide) 
the columns wh^ch made the night attacks 
on Scindiah’s camp, in the vicinity of Bud- 
napoor. He accompanied the storming 
party of Jauliiah, and commanded the 
party which took possession of the town of 
Berlmmpore. He was present at the sieges 
of Jaulnah, Asseerghur, and Gwalgliur — 
battle of Argaum — with Col. Stevenson’s 
division on the flank of Sir Artliur Welles- 
ley’s division at the battle of Assaye. In 

1804, he was present at the sieges of 
Chandore, Galna, and the assault upon 
Jasselgaum; commanded an extensive con- 
voy from Madras to Aurungabad, consist- 
ing of young officers, recruits, remount 
horses, medical and military stores, cloth- 
ing, &c. &c. for the armies in advance, and 
was joined at Ilydciabad by ten thousand 
Britijarics with lice— the timely arrival of 
this convoy enabled Cols. Wallace and 
Ilallibuiton, with their respective divisions, 
to open the second campaign, and he was 
on this occasion lionoured by the acknow- 
ledgments of the British Resident at ilie 
Court of Hyderabad. Finally, in 1817, he 
was present at the battle of Mahidpoor, 
and the storming of Talnair. 

The above are tiie principal actions in 
which this highly distinguished officer was 
personally engaged. His pride as a man 
and as a soldier was gratified by many and 
most flattering testimonials of service in 
every part of his career, and from the 
most distinguished commanders of the day. 
By the Duke of Wellington (then Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley) he was recommended to 
Lord William Bentinck (on the former 
leaving India), as an officer who had ren- 
dered him important services during the 
campaign. By the same eminent com- 
mander he w'as thanked in general orders, 
besides receiving several personal acknow- 
ledgments of the approbation with which 
he viewed the gallantry of his conduct. 
He was thanked at the head of Iris detach- 
ment, after one of his brilliant exploits 
(the surprise of Tippoo Reddy), by Gen. 
Campbell, “for the spirit aird decision 
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with wlHch he had drawn the maiden sword 
of the 6th Light Cavalry.” He possessed 
private letters of acknowledgment from 
Sir John Abercrombie, Lord Hastings, and 
Sir John Malcolm. His name was re- 
corded on several occasions on the minutes 
of Government, in whicli his name appears 
with the approbation of successive Gover- 
nors and Commanders-in-chief, and of the 
Court of Directors ; and on his death-bed 
Sir Alexander Campbell left him, as the 
last legacy he bequeatlied in this world, his 
high and valuable testimony to his ser- 
vices. On the 19th June 1819, he received 
the honorary distinction of the thiid class 
of the Order of the Bath. 

Such is a brief statement of the services 
and career of Brigadier Conway, C. B. 
The Madras artny will long preserve, with 
aft'ection and respect, the memory of an 
officer whose distinctions^ were gained in 
their ranks, and whose heart’s desire was 
the honour 'and happiness of the army, at 
the head of which he so long held one of 
the most responsible offices. We need not 
attempt to add the feeble tiibute of our 
praise to the memory of one whose worth 
as a man, and member of society, is the 
theme of every tongue, and whose military 
career has been marked by the approbation 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

A meeting of the friends of Brigadier 
Conway was held at the (’ollege Hall, on 
the ‘JOtli May, his Exc. Sir P, Maitland in 
the chair, when it was unanimously re- 
solved, “ That a subscription be entered 
into for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of St. George, 
in Madras, to the memory of Brigadier 
Conway, and of placing a tomb over his 
remains at Nackrykul.” 

The sum immediately subscribed was 
Ks. 3,135. 

At a meeting at Triebinopoly, on the 
iilth May, Brigadier Fane in the chair, it 
was resolved, (hat a monument be placed 
over the place of interment of the late bri- 
gadier, and a full length portrait of him 
be placed in the Madras Club-house, and 
tliat his remains be removed to Madras, 
The latter proposition seems to meet with 
concurrence at the Presidency. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A general meeting of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society took place on 
the 14th April, when it was resolved, 
‘‘ That the application to Government 
for pecuniary assistance be renewed, with 
an intimation that unless their request be 
granted, the Society will be compelled to 
relinquish the Experimental Garden ; and 
they entertain a sanguine hope that Ma- 
dras will not be made an exception to the 
other presidencies.” 

A letter from Janoopra Kurta Tripli- 


cane Ramasamy Moodelliar, dated My* 
sore, March 16) inclosed Rs. 500 as a 
donation to the Society. 


THE REV. MR. THO>ISON. 

Sevtfral reports have lately reached us 
of some considerable fracas having oc- 
curred at a general meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ; and, though the discussion of the 
Society’s transactions may generally be 
left with greater profit to its authorized 
managers, still, as the first blush of the 
present affair leads to a strong suspicion 
that a respectable missionary has been 
harshly ai>d unjustly dealt by, it may not 
be without its value to show, that com- 
mittees, having public objects in view, 
and supported by public contributions, 
are amenable to public censure wlien they 
allow the exeieise of tlieir possessed 
pow'er to overstep the bounds of discre- 
tion and justice. 

The subject leading to the commotion 
we have above noticed in the Society, has 
been the expulsion of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson from the charge and superin- 
tendence ot the Vepory schools. The 
movement party— for there is one in piety 
as w'cll as politiis— on the occasion, w'us 
composi'd ot most of the lay members ot 
the Society, fortified by the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker and the Rev. Mr. Cotteiill, and 
the vanquished defenders of Mr. Thom- 
son were all the remaining clergy of 
Madras. The question had already been 
warmly discussed in the sub-committee 
and the select committee, but without 
success, the forces heie being equal ; and 
ultimately it came to the last memorable 
debate before a general meeting of the 
committee, w hich may more properly he 
called of the siibsciibeis. Here the 
w'ordy war was carried on con amorey and 
a very warm discussion engaged the party 
present from 10 a.m. to 8 i*.m., ending in 
our lay friends carrying the day by a 
numerical majority. The world will be 
curious to hear what the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
son’s offences have been, that can have 
called down upon him this continued and 
persevering attack — we shall give them 
as they have been reported to us, in more 
than one quarter. One party accused 
him of not being sufficiently pious; ano- 
ther said he had not his heart in the 
business ; a third cut him up for not dis- 
tributing tracts in Vepery; again, a com- 
inittcc-man had called at the school at 
half-past four, and found him gone (the 
appointed hour for the school breaking up 
is four) ; he had taken fifteen days to 
prepare a report, which might Ji^ve been 
completed in one ; that our late Bi.shop 
had expressed himself to some person in 
terms of disajiproval of Mr. Thomson ; 
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and finally* some old story was attempted 
to be raked up about dissatisfaction with 
him while in Tanjore. 

This may only be a partial version of 
what transpired ; but we have not been 
able to learn that any charge of a specific 
nature* or differing essentially frorA these 
frivolities, could be brought against the 
Ilev. Mr. Thomson. The numerous body 
of clergymen who supported him, and 
who did so as much, we believe, from the 
favourable knowledge of the man as the 
entire absence of any tangible and specific 
charge being laid at his door, should at 
least liavc sufficed to induce a pause, and 
ulterior reference to dispassionate and 
im[»rejudiced persons, ere advantage of 
numbers was taken to pass an edict of 
expulsion, calculated seriously to affect 
both his character and reputation. If 
Mr. Thomson have really been oppressed, 
as present appearances lead to the sup- 
position of, he is entitled to a public sup- 
port, which we hope will be readily ac- 
corded to him. — Spectator, April 26. 

We publish the lists of the division on 
the question of ejecting the Uev. Mr. 
Thomson. One remark to his prejudice 
was, that he did not sufficiently under- 
stand Greek and Hebrew ; to remedy 
which, the victorious party propose Mr. 
Kohl to replace him, who does not under- 
stand English ' This is a whimsical Kind 
of consistency. 

For Mr. Thom.son’8 expulsion: Rev. 
Mr. Cotterill ; Peter Cator, Esq. ; J. 
Thomas, Esq. ; J. F. Thomas, Esq. ; 
T. M. Lane, Esq. ; Capt. Rowlandson ; 
A. P. Onslow, Esq. ; A. F. Rrucc, 
Esq.; Mr. Nailer; Mr. DeFrics; Mr. 
J. Wilson. 

For his retention : The Ven. the Arch- 
deacon (V.P.) ; Rev. Mr. Spring ; Rev. 
Mr. Darrah ; Rev. Mr. Trevor ; J. C. 
Morris, E.sq. ; H. J. Chippendall, Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr. Denton, recorded his vote pre- 
vious to his departure for the Cape.— 
Ibid., April 30. 

We understand some very lengthy 
charges are in course of preparation 
again.st Mr. Thomson ; so much so, as to 
have occupied all the available hands in a 
certain public office, not quite a mile dis- 
tant from the New Court House, the 
greater part of yesterday and much of 
the day preceding, to fair copy, for the 
purpose of being sent in circulation ; we 
entertain, however, a very different opi- 
nion of the probable result to that enter- 
tained by some of the leading members 
of the “movement party.” — Courier, 
April 27. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The first half-yearly report of the 
Chamber of Commerce contains a brief 
report of the committee’s proceedings, 
and concludes : “ The sugar, bonding, 


opium, and mint questions, all of them 
involving very deeply the mercantile inte- 
rests of this presidency, have all come 
under your committee's review, suggested 
naturally by circumstances which have 
arisen since the formation of the Cham- 
ber; and the committee cannot but con- 
sider it most fortunate that the Chamber 
has been formed in time to meet these 
large and important questions, as they 
successively arose. The successful result 
of one of their representations has been 
noticed in this report, and (notwithstancU 
ing the unfavourable reply that has re- 
cently been received from the Supreme 
Government on the opium question), 
your committee indulge a well-grounded 
hope that the equally strong remon- 
strances that have been made upon the 
other subjects noticed above, as well as 
the future representations of the Cham- 
ber, will be productive of results equally 
beneficial to the commercial interests of 
Madras.” 

The successful representation wa.8 on 
the subject of bullion, the Government 
having sanctioned the establishment of a 
depot at Madras for the purchase of bul- 
lion at the ordinary mint rate, that is, 
with a seignorage of two per cent. 

THE BURMAN FMl’lRE, 

H.M.S. Conway, which arrived from 
Trincomallee the other day, put to sea on 
Thursday last, under orders from the Su- 
preme Government. Her destination is 
Rangoon, whither also the Andromache 
had received orders to proceed, it being 
apprehended that the death of the King 
of Ava may lead to some disturhanees in 
that kingdom ; in which case, the pre- 
sence of these war ships will he found of 
some consequence: hut, under any cir- 
cumstances, thi'ir presence at such a 
time cannot hut he attended with some 
benefit to the mercantile interests of the 
place. — Cour.fMay 1. 

ACnnFNTS AT THE SURF. 

On the 27th May, a boat from the 
Vansittarl* Was struck by a heavy surf, 
and Mr. Pliillips, an officer of the ship, 
was thrown overboard and lost. A boat- 
man supported Mr. Phillips for several 
minutes ; and, although a catamaran was 
within two paddles’ length of them, it 
could not gam the point where the suf- 
ferers were struggling. Mr. Phillips 
brother (in the civil service) was on th6 
beach, a witness to the heart-rending 
scene. Mr. Phillips’ body was cast ashore, 
somewhere near Ennore — so it is report- 
ed ; we are informed some hundreds of 
dollars were found about his person. 

On the next morning, Col. Pasmore, 

• Another paper statea that the veaael was the 
Georgn the Fourth, and a third, the Abercrombie 
Robineon, 
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late bolding a diplomatic situation at Per. 
sia, C. Queiros, Esq., Captain Dunbar 
(the master of the Clairmont), Mrs. Dun. 
bar, and a native servant of the Colonel’s, 
got into an accommodation boat, from the 
Clairmont, which had just come to an 
anchor from Bombay. The boat had 
passed the first surf, when a mighty wave 
took her at the stern, and brought her 
right ashore with great velocity. The re- 
ceding surge drew after it the boat, w'hich 
broached to, in which perilous situation 
she was deserted by her crew ; another 
surf, taking her on her broadside, upset 
her, and before any assistance could be 
rendered, Col. Pasmore, Mr. Queiros, 
and the servant, were drowned. Medical 
assistance was rendered to Col. Pasmore 
soon after his body had been recovered, 
but it was unavailing. Mrs. Dunbar re- 
ceived an injury on her %e, but other- 
wise escaped unhurt. We are informed 
that she has charged the boat people with 
having plundered her of some sovereigns, 
and a gold chain she wore around her 
neck. The beach authorities have al- 
ready entered into an investigation of the 
late distressing occurrences.— Mad.Gaz., 
May 31. 

The Spectator states that, in the last 
case, “ in the morning, the surf was very 
moderate, and boats were, in consequence, 
allowed to go off to the shipping. As the 
day progressed tlic wind got up, the surf 
assumed an alarming appearance, ami the 
bouts were in conseipience summoned to 
the shore. How many returned, or at 
what time they reached the shore, we do 
not know; but, from all we can learn, 
the signal, stating that there was danger 
in landing, was hoisted before a boat, 
which remained alongside tlie Clairmont, 
left that vessel. In that boat were Lieut. 
Col. Pasmore, Mr. Queiros, C^tptain and 
Mrs. Dunbar, and a native. They appear 
unhappily not to have attached any very 
great importance to the threatened dan- 
ger ; and considered that, if the boat 
ooiild get ashore at all, as the signals hud 
summoned it to do, they might as well 
he in it. The boat passed the outer surf ; 
shortly after a violent surf struck her, she 
broached to, the whole of tlie boatmen 
immediately jumped out of her, and the 
consequence was, that the boat lay a 
powerless victim to the next impetuous 
surf, which, coming broadside on, cap- 
sized and dashed her to pieces, precipi- 
tating all the unfortunate passengers into 
the water. It may be judged how near 
this was to the shore, when we mention 
that some sailors, gallant tars, who were 
on the beach, ran to the female whom 
they saw struggling at the verge of the 
waters, and dragged her out; wc are 
^orry to add, that Mrs. Dunbar has re- 
ceived some very severe injuries. Capt. 
Dunbar was pulled out, quite exhausted, 
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by some of the boatmen and people about 
the place. The ill-fated Col. Pasmore 
was drifted down towards Royapooram, 
and pulled out, after having been im- 
mersed upwards of a quarter of an hour. 
Two medical gentlemen from some of the 
ships in the roads were on the spot at the 
time, and used every means to restore 
animation, but without effect. Mr. Quei- 
ros and the native have not been heard of 
since.” 

The Courier of June 1st says : “ We 
understand a very strict investigation has 
been or is in course of being made into 
the circumstances connected with the late 
melancholy loss of life by the upsetting of 
boats conveying persons on shore from 
ships in the roads. An explanation, or 
what 18 termed ” particulars derived from 
numerous depositions taken at the Marine 
Police Office,” has been published in the 
Conservative: but which, though it does 
acquit the boatmen of some of tJie charges 
alleged against them, leaves much of their 
conduct unaccounted for, respecting which, 
we incline to the opinion, much informa- 
tion might have been obtained Iiad a co- 
roner’s inquest been held ; and that it was 
not, does seem to us very strange. As 
regards the master-attendant, we contend 
his absence from the beach, on Sunday, 
was inexciisuhle ; his presence, it is tme, 
might not have prevented the melancholy 
accident, but on every occasion of the 
weather being such as to warrant his 
warning persons on board ship of coin- 
miiriication by boats with the sliore being 
suspended, he ought not to be absent from 
his post ; his services may be required, 
and should not be sought for in vain.” 

The Gazette, June 3(1, mentions that 
“ the current of public opinion ran high 
against the crews of the boats,” and ob- 
serves that it is suspicious that none of 
the boatmen were lost. “It is noto- 
rious,” it adds, “that they are the greatest 
rogues in the world, and would n«t scru- 
ple for a rupee to throw a victim over- 
board, if it could be done without jeopar- 
dizing their lives. The roughness of the 
sea, and the unsettled appearance of the 
weather, were favourable opportunities, 
not to be thrown away. The loss of Mrs. 
Dunbar’s bag of sovereigns, and the 
acknowledged theft of her bracelets, go 
considerably to raise a suspicion that .Mr. 
Phillips, Col. Pasmore, Mr. Queiros, and 
the servant, came to their death by means 
of the most suspicious appearance.” 
“ Two boatmen held Mr, Phillips up, 
and a catamaran, which, we can declare 
on oath, was not many yards from him, 
either could not, or would not, make up 
to the spot where he was struggling; 
and, singular to say, they left him to pe- 
rish, and picked up the peon, and had 
him conveyed ashore in the catamaran. 
Could the two boatmen have robbed Mr. 
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Phillips under water, and despatched 
him, according to the maxim that ‘ dead 
men tell no tales?’” “We think the 
boatmen are inadequately paid for their 
labour, and unless they resort to pilfering 
whatever they can lay their hands on, 
they must necessarily starve. To* a com- 
mon massula boat, ten men are the com- 
plement of the crew, each of whom re- 
ceives forty cash, or half a fanam. The 
boat-office charges one and a quarter ru- 
pee for each trip, deduct for ten boatmen 
annas six and pice eight, a balance of 
annas thirteen and pice four is shared be- 
tween the boat-owners and the Govern- 
ment. And we would ask, is forty cash a 
sufficient remuneration for the hard- work- 
ing boatmen? There are ont hundred 
boats, and there arc times when scarcely 
ten are in demand daily. How are such 
people to live, but by robbery ? In fact, 
the Custom-house coolies, peons, boat- 
men, conicopillays, et cetera, are all one 
clan, and they understand how to play 
into each other’s hands.” 

TJIE “ eONVERTEI) ’’ PANDARAM. 

We understand that the Tainberan,* 
who was christened some months ago in 
the Wesleyan chapel, Black Town, by the 
name of Wesley Abraham, left the Mission 
House, Iloyapetta, clandestinely on Fii- 
day morning early, taking with him the 
Bible which was given to him at his bap- 
tism, The Circulator of Monday states 
that he went amongst a body of respect- 
able natives on Fi iday night, and in the 
presence of the wiiole assembly, throw 
off the dress with which he liad been juo- 
vided, after his siipiioscd conversion, and 
took that of a randaram. — Herald, 
March 22. 

Wesley Abraham, the Pandaram, who 
some time ago i enounced Heathenism, 
and was baptised in the Wesleyan chapel 
in town, by one of the missionaries of 
that connexion, and who subsequently 
was seen making merry with his former 
Hindoo associates, and taking part in the 
jprajse and worship of the gods of his fa- 
thers, recounting tlieir many virtues and 
wonderful exploits, and chanting tlieir 
praise.s, it would appear, lias again found 
his way back to the missionaries, and 
would fain have them believe, that his 
leaving them was the result of treachery 
and force on the part of others, and that 
he availed himself of the first opportunity 
of returning to them ; but it remains to 
be seen if the missionaries are to be 
gulled into a belief of his “ well-studied 
tale,” and deign to regard him as if he 
had mnnifested no “ longings after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt.’’ The Philadelphian 
expresses a hope “that he henceforth 
♦ See vol. xxii. p. lOK 
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may be steady in his profession of the 
Christian faith we hope lie may, much 
as our fears have a different tendency. 
The idea of his “ temporary alienation ” 
having been the result of force is prepos- 
terous.— Courier, May 2. 

METEOROLOGY OF MADRAS. 

The result of the meteorological obser- 
vations for May, at the Madras Observa- 
tory, as given in the Almanac printed at 
the Male Asylum Press, is as follows : 

“ The south wind, which is mentioned 
as peculiar to the two last months, con- 
tinues to the middle of this month, 
relieved sometimes by a land-wind from 
the west or south-west ; in this interval, 
gales of wind of extreme violence have 
occasionally been experienced, commenc- 
ing their career at the N.W., and veering 
to every point i f the compass ; about the 
iCth, the regular land or hot winds set in, 
which are moderated in their effect to- 
wards the end of the month by occasional 
showers.’’ 

We have now reached the SGth, and 
of course arc drawing towards the end of 
the month, but “ no land or hot winds ” 
have yet made their appearance ; and how 
far otlier parts of the usual meteorologi- 
cal appearances in May have been realized 
in the present year, it is not necessary 
we should say a word ; nor is it hardly 
necessary for us to observe that, through- 
out the month, the weather and appear- 
ances have been altogether at variance 
with general observation for years jiast, 
and are beginning to engage the attention 
ot the leained among tlie brahmins. — 
Ibid . , May 20. 

INSURUFCTION IN CANARA. 

The files ot Madras papers, received 
dining the present month, down to the 
beginning ot .Tune, enable us to complete 
our stock ot intelligence respecting the 
insuircctiou on the western coast, which 
was communicated by an overland des- 
patch ill July last * 

The reports brought to the presidency 
in Apiil were alarming. It soon appear- 
ed, however, that, though an insuirec- 
tionary feeling had broken out into overt 
acts ot hostility, and the civil and military 
authorities at Mangalore, having but a 
handful of troops at their disposal, were 
in great jieril, Major Dowker not only 
succeeded in repelling the attacks of the 
insurgents with a trifling loss, but, after 
they had been repulsed in two assaults, 
he became the successful assailant, kill- 
ing, wounding, and taking prisoners a 
considerable number, including a leader, 
obliging those wlio could get away to 
take to their boats, in endeavouring to 
reach which many were drowned. 

• See last vol. p. 293. 
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The Spectator gives the following par- 
ticulars respecting this affair : 

There are two provinces within the 
Canara range, which formerly belonged to 
the Coorg Rajah, having been ceded to 
him for services rendered in a past year 
to the British army, and which, reverting 
to us after the late war, were placed under 
the charge of the collector of Canara. 
They are inhabited by a peculiar and 
bigoted sect of people, termed Moplas, 
said to be of Persian origin, who have 
always shown themselves a disaflfected 
and turbulent race. Of late, this spirit 
has been more conspicuous, and the 
Moplas, principally instigated by a pre- 
tender to the Coorg kingdom, have en- 
deavoured to foment disturbances in the 
latter country. 'I'he Coorgs, however, 
who enjoy a peace and tranquillity under 
our rule before a stranger to them, showed 
no inclination to adopt th^ lesson, and in 
fact themselves brought notice to our 
officers of the attempt ; ujiou which Capt. 
[.e Hardy, ot tlie ,%th, drove the Moplas 
from the district. Thus foiled, they ap- 
pear, headed by a pretender, to have 
organized plans of revolt in their own 
provinces; and, some hostile deinoii'.tra- 
tions having been observed in the Man- 
galore district, the civil authorities called 
on Major Dowker to seize this iiidni- 
dual, and disperse a body of insingents 
reported to be assembled at Bellarv|)ett. 
Maior Dowker accordingly proceeded 
with l.'iO men of the 2d r<‘gt., and tluee 
officers, to effect this objec^t, accompanied 
by Mr Lewin, the collector. He moved 
to Pootoor, wliither the pretender had 
betaken himself; but lierc the iii'-urgents 
were found not to be the despicable labble 
expected, and he was attacked by a body 
whose numbers me vaguely stated at 
10,000 men, and forced to retire on 
Mangalore, losing on the retreat, W'hich 
was effected with much difficqlty, fifty- 
nine men. The party reached Mangalore 
on the 4>th Apiil, closely follow'ed by the 
insurgents, who soon after rcgulaily in- 
vested the place. At this time the brig 
Earnont providentially entered the roads, 
and observing a signal of distress at the 
flag-staff, sent her boat ashore, into which 
were put the la^lies residing at the place, 
and carried on board the brig by Mr. 
Bird and Mr. Dumergue, the zillali judge 
and his assistant. These gentlemen w eie 
obliged to remain on board, the stiength 
of the intervening body of insurgents 
preventing their again joining the troops. 
Lieut. Cotton, of the cavalry, w'lio was 
on board the brig, with a \ery proper 
military feeling, had landed in the first 
instance, and joined the force. The cap- 
tain sent on shore two six-poimdeis from 
bis vessel, but it is doubtful whether they 
ever reaclied Major Dowker. 'I'his oc- 
curred on the 5th, and, immediately after 
Jsiat.Journ.VoL. 24 , N.S.No.S-l. 


landing the guns, the Eamnt set sail for 
Cannanore. At the time the conflict w’as 
going on, but before the brig cleared the 
roads, she saw the powder magazine 
blow'ti up, the houses in the town break 
out in flames, and at the same time the 
fire of, musketry ceased. On reaching 
Cannanoie, the ciieninstances were re- 
ported, and a strong detachment ot £u- 
ropean.s and natives under Lieut. Col. 
Green was immediately sent off by Briga- 
dier Allan to the relief of the place. The 
Mangaloie district is one of considerable 
extent, but has lately had only one regt. 
for Its protection, the 2d N I., and tliaj; 
broken up into small detachments, leav- 
ing only three companies for the protec- 
tion ot Mangalore. Tlie27t)i N.l. started 
from Baiij^alore towards the scene of ac- 
tion ; one-half ot II, M. .‘iOtli regt., one- 
half ol the horse-artillery force at the 
same station, and two or three sijuadrons 
ot the (ith light cavalry, tollowed ; tho 
whole under the command ot Lieut. Col. 
Wiliiamson, The 36t!i regt. at Mercara 
moved on to the top of the ghaut, and 
the l<)(h N.l. marclied from the French 
Rocks to occupy their post at Mereura. 
Troops at other stations, Bellary, Tiiehi- 
nopoly, kc., were icady to move as occa- 
sion might point out a necessity. Seven 
liundied Coorg peons volunteered to 
iiiaieh downtiguinst the Moplas.” 

An express from Major Dowker, com- 
manding at Mangalore, dated the lOth 
instant, details the whole ot the particu- 
lars from the fiist attack of the rebels up 
to the peiiod of the despatch; these are 
most highly creilitable to this gallant offi- 
cer, and the otlicer% anil men under his 
coinmand. The jmhlic are aheady in 
po'-ses'.ioii of the details up to the Cth 
instant. It appears that they W'ore agaiii 
attacked on the morning ot the 7th ; but 
the enemy were re|)ulsed with great 
slaughter, whilst, on the part of Major 
Dowker’s detachment, there was only 
one .se|)oy killed and four w'oimded— one 
since dead. On the evening ot the Cth, 
that previous to the attack, he was joined 
by Lieiit Buck, willi a reinforcement of 
about sixty hrelocks by sta, from Honorej 
he had also received a moitar, with a de- 
tail ot (jolundaiize artilleiy, by sea, I’rom 
Cannanore, so that he was in high force, 
and c.xpecfeil to be joined by Col. Green 
and his p.utylhe following inoi’ning. 'I'he 
si.x-poundeis l.iiided trom the bark Ea- 
mont were ot the gieatest ser\icc to him 
dining the attack on the 7tli, having 
scoured the compound and the enemy’s 
posU aroimd him, and having eiiahled 
him to dislodge them with gieat effect. 
'The tieasure w^as all sale. — JJerald, 
April 17. 

'I'he reinforcement under Col. Green 
reached Mangalore on the night of the 
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11th, and encamped on the parade, 
ground. 

Chi Monday, intelligence arrived from 
Gapt. Le Hardy, the superintendent in 
Coorg, stating that he had pioceeded to 
reconnoitre the Bisley ghaut, attended by 
Coorgs, and followed by the 36th N-I. 
On arriving there, he found the insur- 
gents encamped in mirnhers, and well- 
armed. While reconnoitring tlie party, at 
the ghaut, he was inlorined that a suhadar 
(an orticial exercising conjoint civil and 
military authority in the Coorg country), 
named Madheo, Jiad gone over to the 
enemy, with a body of Coorgs. This 
evidence of treachery induced him to 
carry the 3Gth regt. hack to Mercara ; and 
iustructions were sent to Col. ’^illiamson 
to visit Mercara, on his way to the Bis- 
ley ghaut, with the detachment from 
Bangalore. The commissioner in Mysore 
reported that an Arab horse-dealer, taken 
near tlie ghaut, stated several bodies of 
Arabs to be on their way down from the 
Hyderabad country to join the insurgents. 

The above-named instance of diviH'cc- 
tion in the Coorgs gave rise to inncli spe- 
culation and discussion. Yesterday, how- 
ever, it was made to wear a ditferent 
complexion. A despatch arrived liotn Col. 
Cubbon, dated the 16th,l»y which itiippear- 
ed that the Upper Coorgs were still staunch 
and faitlitul ; the suhadar, who had gone 
With his party over to the enemy, was a 
man ot no note, and whose district, be- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the dis- 
turbed Caiiarese provinces, uas calculated 
to excite some fellow-feeling ni his mind. 
The dewan, Bapoo, the officer ol leading 
consideration in the Coorg coiintiy. had, 
on the contiary, shown an excellent dis- 
position, and had brought 1,000 men and 
ten days’ stores to garrison Mercara, at 
which place the 3Cth regt. had already 
arrived. Some have assumed that this 
counter-movement is attributable to tlie 
approach and reported composition of 
Col. Williamson’s detachmen^- hut, from 
all we have been able to lelM% the inha- 
bitants, armed and unarmed, of strictly 
Upper Coorg, fiave betrayed no grounds 
upon which a suspicion of disaffection 
could be based — Spectator, April 19. 

The intelligence from the westward 
continues to wear a favourable com- 
plexion. Reports from Mercara, of the 
16th inst., state that Dewan Bapoo had 
brought over 230 out of 250 Coorgs, and 
seized the ringleaders by whom they had 
been induced to side with the pretender. 
The trifling remainder, who remained un- 
tuken, were individuals of no conse- 
quence. Suhadar Nandiah, who is stated 
to have been forcibly carried away by the 
rebels of Canara, had returned to Coorg, 
having been released by the pretender at 
Soolyah. — Ibid., April 23. 

Col. Williameon’s detachment arrived 
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at Oochingy on the SSd inst., and moved 
down the pass on the 2dd. That officer 
and Col. Green were in communication 
w'ith a view to concert a combined opera- 
tion against the rebels. Dewan Bapoo, 
with his choice band of gallant Coorgs, 
had advanced into Canara, and after slight 
opposition from parties posted along the 
road, whom he dislodged, had taken pos- 
session of the town of Soolea. The ad- 
vance of the Coorgs on one side, and the 
approach of the troops on the other, had 
struck terror into tlie rebels, and sauve 
qui pent was the older of the day with 
the pretender and his adherents. The 
occupation of this post by the Coorgs cut 
off the retreat of the insurgents towards 
some of the most inaccessible parts of 
Ama.soolea, and had the effect of driving 
tliem towards our troops entering Poo- 
toor from the otlier side. The gallant 
comhict of the*Coorgs, and their attach- 
ment to our interests, is beyond all praise. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing account of the movements of the 
19th N 1. : *' The J9tli regt. had origi- 
nally got as f.ir as Hassan, on route to 
Bisley, when it received a pressing letter 
from the superintendent of Coorg, de- 
siring that it would march as rapidly as 
]iossible on Mercaia, which place was 
reached on the 17th, after three days’ 
hard work. On the morning of the 18th, 
word was sent in that a party of about 
1.000, posted about five miles from Mer- 
cara, and which place it was their inten- 
tion to attack, were desirous of coming to 
terms, ami about one c.m , bodies of 
them were seen approaching with bundles 
of matchlocks and knives. The terms 
were, that the Coorgs should deliver up 
the Canarese, and the head men among 
them, who accordingly were brought in, 
and are now prisoners in the tort. Col. 
Williamson’s force reached Oochingy on 
the 22d, and were to move on the follow- 
ing morning towards Bisley; news had, 
however, been received that the stockade 
there had been evacuated. A price has 
been set on the heads of Assarumpara 
and some of his principal men; he, the 
chief, they say, is posted in Amasoolea, 
with about 2,000 followers, and is become 
confoundedly down in the mouth. It is to 
be hoped the business may be terminated 
before the monsoon, whicli commences in 
about a month more. The 19th regt. 
found the greatest difficulty in procuring 
carriage, and never could have moved but 
for a supply of elephants and camels most 
timeously supplied from Hoonsoor. The 
regt. was ordered in the morning of the 
23d to be in readiness to march at an 
hour’s notice; but the destination was 
unknown.” 

Another letter, speaking of the recent 
movements in Coorg, mentions that the 
36th regt. had returned opportunely to 
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Mercare> after their Tiait to the Bisley 
ghaut, as it was found that a plan had 
been concerted between the insurgents 
and a disaffected talook, south-west of 
Coorg, to get possession of the fort that 
same night. The activity of Dewan Bu.- 
poo soon persuaded tlie people to dis- 
arm ; and the subadar and five other 
disaffected chiefs were seized and sent in. 
The fort was speedily put in a good posi- 
tion of defence. On the 16th, intelligence 
was brought that the whole of Yedatiaad 
had risen, and, joined by some Catiarcse 
from below, was coming to attack it. 
This party halted, however, at a respec- 
table distance; and ultimately begged for 
terms, which was grarited on their giving 
up their arms, their chiefs, and all the 
Canarese who had joined them . — Ibuit 
April .30. 

Assist. Surgeon Palmer, his lady, and 
child, respecting vvlioselatc serious ap- 
prehensions weie entertained, they having 
fallen into the hands ot the insurgents in 
Canara, are safe ; Dewan Bapoo, with 
his paity of Coorgs, having overtaken the 
insiii gents cn route to Uddoor, and sue- 
reeded, not only in putting them to flight, 
hut in releasing Dr. Palmer and family 
from captivity . they had been in the hands 
ot the insurgents eighteen days. — Co«r,, 
May 5. 

The Dewan Bapoo, in consequence of 
information that the pretender was in the 
neighbourhood of Bellarypet, pushed on 
with his Coorgs to that place, and was 
found in peaceable possession of it by 
Col. Green’s detuchmeiit on its ariival 
there. Col Williamson had come up with 
the pretender's party near Cadah (wliich 
place lie found in flames), and hud taken 
two elephants. The pretender had pre- 
viously dismissed the greater part of his 
people, with a present of lls. 3 each, 
and was reported to have fled to Nuggur, 
lie practised a clever ruse, in order the 
better to effect his escape and gain a good 
start of his pursuers. Kquipping a Jaiucr 
to represent himself (of course “ a hairy 
man, with a dark bamboo complexion”), 
he mounted him upon a horse, furnished 
him with umbrella, attendants, tomtoms, 
and horns, and instructed the man to hold 
himself at a respectable di.stance from the 
Coorgs, sufficient, however, to give them 
a good view of his person, and gain the 
belief of his being the pietender himself, 
seeking a parley with them. The deputy 
played his part successfully, and in the 
mean time, the real Simon Pure was 
making the best possible use of his heels 
in an opposite direction. 

The meeting of the gallant Bapoo and 
his band with Col. Green’s party was cor- 
dial and gratifying ; the latter made the 
conduct of the faithful Coorgs the just 
theme of their praise and of compliment 
to their leader, and our ’erst toes loyally 


tendered their services for any duty. Fiv« 
public servants had been released, the 
paishcar, three moonshees, and one go- 
mashtah of the Bellary cutcherry, which 
was effected by the attack of the Coorgs 
on the pretender’s party. 

Cob Williamson forced the Bisley pass 
on the 24th iilt , alter a slight resistance, 
and the descent of his force into the low 
country has had the effect of allaying the 
insurrection in the vicinity of the Bis’ey 
ghaut. The villagers were fast returning 
to their houses, having given up most of 
the chiefs ot the rebels in that quarter ; 
and the country at loot of the Talmer 
ghaut was in a similarly favourable state. 
All the public servants captured by the 
insurgentjf from the commencement of 
the ‘rising’ have now been released. 

The Government have written a hand- 
some letter to Capt. Biirtsal, ot the Ea- 
numt, and presented him with a sum of 
Us 2,000 for hib services at the time 
Mangalore was thicatened hy the reliels; 
and have further oft'ered C'tlier to replace 
the guns lelt hy him at that place by 
others from the arsenal, or to liquidate 
their value to him . — May 10. 

The pretender to the (’ooig nuismid — 
the individual who has caused so mudi 
stir in the Canara proviiice—lias been at 
last seized, and is now in “ durance vile.” 
His capture was effected hy u native dis- 
trict officer of Coorg, on the 1.3tli insf. 
The \igilatice of Bajioo and his indefati- 
gable party of Coorgs would not allow 
him a resting-place ; to elude their search, 
he was repeatedly obliged to change alike 
liis dress and his purpose, until he sought 
shelter in a village in the north of Coorg, 
bordering on Mysore, when a district- 
ollicerof Coorg discovered him and took 
him piisorier. Throughout this whole 
affair, the Coorgs themselves have contri- 
buted most toward neutralizing the efforts 
made on behalf ot the pretender, and ren- 
deiing them altogether a failure. Bapoo 
and his parifcy have behaved nobly, and 
iiiciit much at the hands of the governing 
authorities, nor do we think their ser- 
vices will pass iinnotieed or unrewarded. 
— Cour., May 22. 

It would appear that, notwithstanding 
the gallant hearing ot Major Dow'ker and 
his handful of sepoys at Mangalore, on the 
occasion of the several attacks on that 
place by the Moplas, we regret to learn 
there was more than one whose presence 
was of the utmost importance on that try- 
ing occasion, who cither accompanied or 
followed the ladies on board ship, and 
there remained. How and in what way 
the wounded w’ere attended to, we have 
not heard ; but it has been communicated 
to us, that the circumstance to which we 
allude is now before the Government, 
and being so, we doubt not it will be fully 
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inquired into ,and Mtisfactorily disposed 
of . — Cour , May 16. 

Mangalore, by all accounts, was most 
gallantly defended by the handful of na- 
tive troops collected there, aided by the 
civilians of the station, with Mr. Lewin 
at their head. An idle report, that Messrs. 
Bird and Dumergue had quitted the place 
voluntarily during the siege, is, we learn, 
on unquestionable authority, utterly with- 
out foundation. It appears that tlicse 
gentlemcMi had been deputed by their bre- 
thren to proceed to the relict of their 
ladies and lamilies, who had been em- 
barked in haste from Mangalore on board 
a pattamar, which, during the night, was 
yun aground by the ciew of the vessel, 
and lay in a very exjiosed and perilous 
condition. In the course ot the ensuing 
day, they were, by the exertions ot these 
gentlemen, got on board anotber boat, 
and from thence to the Kainont. Messrs. 
Bird and Dumergue, on returning fiom 
them, weie assailed at their entrance into 
the liiirbour by a heavy fire of musketry 
from the banks of the river, and fiom 
boats which pur.sued them, and weie com- 
pelled to fiut about and re-cross the bar, 
and, the Kamont having then long sailed, 
to run for Cannanoio,— Gaz,^ 
May G. 

The unproterted state in which tlid 
province appears to have been Iclt, has 
given rise to much animadversion in the 
papers ot tlie three presidencies. “ Here 
were 2.00 men,” says a Calcutta jiaper, 
“ without artillery, without any defences 
of position, natural or aitifieial, exposed to 
a sudden irruption of upwards ot 5,(M)0 
insurgents, wdio, if unskilled in the science 
of disciplined warfare, liad yet been well- 
practised in fighting, and there can be 
little doubt that they must have succeed- 
ed, with whatever loss, in annihilating 
the little band, bravely as they fought and 
skilfully as they were commanded, but 
tor the application of means entirely un- 
looked for and uncalcnlated upon.” 

A writer in the Madras Spectator, frbiii 
Cannanore, who seems well-uitormed, has 
shown the unprovided condition of the 
field force under Col. Green. He quotes 
a letter from the principal collector of 
Canara to Col. Green, dated 2()th April, 
which says : “ You will see by the second 
letter from the major of brigade, that the 
proposition of sending back the troops to 
Bombay is negatived. The insurrection 
of which it speaks is, I think, the natural 
result of the state of inactivity of the 
force under your command, and has not, 
in the slightest degree, taken me by sur- 
prise. It is my duty to state to you my 
opinion, that you ought to march on Bel- 
larypett without delay, or on such parts 
of the district as may be in the hands of 
the main body of the insurgents. It is 


also my opinion, that you have sufficient 
troops for the purpose ; if not now with 
you, with such as you may draw from 
Mangalore.’’ 

Col. Green writes to the major of bri- 
gade, Malabar ‘and Canara, 21 st April; 
“ It is with regret I have to bring to the 
notice of Brigadier Allan the extreme in- 
efficient state of the force for want of car- 
riage ; there are no draught or carriage- 
bullocks procurable for the guns, howit- 
zers, and ammunition attached, which are 
obliged to be carried on coolies, who may 
he expected to run aWay on the first shot 
that is fired ; there are also no carriage- 
bullocks procurable for the transport of 
the tents for the European soldiery of the 
Bombay establishment; neither sufficient 
draught or carriage-bullocks can be pro- 
cured in the Canara district ; from these 
causes, I am co||/ccrried to say, the force 
labours under every disadvantage." 

EiXtract of letter from the principal col- 
lector ol Canara to Brigadier Allan, dated 
2.5th April, says : ” It is quite plain that 
scarcely any thing has been done, and 
that tlie troops under command of Col. 
Green, many of whom have been a fort- 
night, or tlicrcabouts, in the province, 
might as well, Im any benefit hitherto 
derived born them, have been almost as 
well out of the distiict ; tlie general tar- 
diness of operation has given the enemy 
every oppoi til nity of gaining strengtli, and 
there is little doubt that a work which, 
shortly after the arrival of Col. Green, 
might have been efifeeted without great 
difficulty, will not now be compassed but 
at considerable risk. The troops which 
marched to Buntwall have not as yet ad- 
vanced more than thirty miles from Man- 
galore, and are still distant from the main 
body of the insurgents, Eootoor and Bel- 
larypett, not less than thirty-five miles. 
The monsoon is approaching, and the 
season of sickness is at hand.” 

Letter from Col. Green to the major of 
brigade, dated Oopaniingody, 25lh April : 
” The troops bore the fatigue and the 
annoyances of the march with praise- 
worthy perseverance. From the want of 
efficient carriage, the sepoys carried the 
mortar a great part of the way.” 

Extract of a letter from Biigadier Allan 
fo the deputy assistant quarter- master- 
general, Mysore division, dated Canna- 
nore, 28th April: ‘‘These, I trust, will 
at once clearly show the injustice of as- 
cribing the blame of inactivity to Col. 
Green, as the principal collector in Ca- 
rtara has done. I have no hesitation in 
giving it as my clear conviction, that the 
carriage supplied t6 Col. Green is both 
insufficient and ill-adapted for the service 
on which he is now engaged." 

Extract of a letter from Brig. Allan to 
the principal collector of Canara, dated 
2Gth April: “ In reply to your lettet 
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dated 25tb, and received this afternoon, 
complaining of the tardiness of movement 
of the force under Col. Green, I have the 
Imnour to offer to your serious considera- 
tion the following remarks. The esta- 
blishment at this station has hitherto 
been supplied with no means whatever of 
transport, not even a bullock to drag the 
guns, nor, as you are well aware, does 
the coast afford any but coolies, and these 
being necessarily pressed on occasions 
such as the present, take every opportu- 
nity of deserting, especially when the 
troops may be engaged with an enemy. 
Under this very heavy disadvantage. Col. 
Green marched hence, at a few hours’ 
notice, with his small force, for the relief 
of Mangalore, which he accomplished, 
and soon found himself, by the arrival of 
troops from Uombay, at the head of a 
force surticient to act (Vi the offensive 
against the insurgents. He then urged 
his want of the means of transport for 
guns, ammunition, provisions, &c., with- 
out which it was impossible for him to ad- 
vance, with any hope of beneficial results 
therefrom. He, however, took on a part of 
his troops, and occupied Buntwall, whence 
also he advanced to Surpaudy, about thirty 
miles from Mangalore ; having duly re- 
presented to you ins want. At the time 
of my last despatch fiom Col. Green, at 
Surpaudy, dated 22d of this month, I 
learn that even the small party of Bom- 
bay troops had not then been able to join 
liim for want of carriage, and that Col. 
Gicen had been obliged to send back one 
biindred men of his then small force to 
help u|) the guns; and that the coolies he 
had with him in camp were deserting as 
fast as they could find opportunity. I 
would then appeal to your candour, if, 
under these circumstances, the blame of 
the tardiness of their movement can be 
justly laid on Col. Green. He was not 
supplied with suitable means, and was 
compelled to w'ait tor them, and not risk 
the disaster which must liave ensued had 
his force met with any resolute opposi- 
tion, in advancing through such a country 
without guns or proper supplies of ammu- 
nition and provisions. There never could 
be a doubt that the work of quelling in- 
surrection in a country so strong by na- 
ture as that of Pootoor and Umrsooleeay 
could npt be accomplished without much 
difficulty and danger ; but this only ren- 
dered it the more imperatively necessary 
for Col, Green to wait for efficient means 
of enabling his force to act with vigour 
and celerity, so as at once to overcome 
the many obstacles which must oppose 
him ; and no one, I am confident, feels 
more regret than himself at the delay 
which want of transport has unavoidably 
caused; although he has left upwards of 
half the native force behind at Mangalore 
and m its vicinity.” 


The writer in the Spectator asks where 
should they have been had the Coorgs 
failed us in the hour of temptation ? “I 
do not mean to say,” he continues, ** if 
they had not shed their blood in putting 
down^the rebellion in the (Company’s 
proviimes, or if they had arrayed them- 
selves in the ranks of these insurgents ; 
but simply if they had remained passive ; 
if they had only allowed the rebels to find 
shelter among their mountains, and to 
make that vast natural fortress, the Coorg 
country, their rallying point and asylum? 
Ask any who accompanied the expedition 
of I83'k The troops would have been 
engaged in the ignoble business of thief- 
catebing for the next two years, and the 
replacing *the shot and shell that would 
have had to he ‘ written off’ would have 
made the fortune of the Porto Novo 
foundery. The news of the rebellion 
reached Madras on the 9th April, an ex- 
press from Madras to Hoonsoor, the 
Company’s farm (where above one thou- 
sand head of cattle are kept), miglit have 
been sent in two days ; the distance from 
Hoonsoor to Cannanore, via the Heggalla 
ghaut, is eighty-three miles; six miles 
thence to Mangalore is eighty-nine miles, 
which cattle could do by lorced marches in 
eight days, Which would have made the 
day of their arrival at Mangalore the 19th 
April. Col, Green left Cannanore on the 
6th ult., and arrived on the night of the 
11th at Mangalore; allowing eight days 
for a halt, for restoring confidence to the 
inhabitants, and for making the necessary 
dispositions for the security of the town, 
&c. , he might have commenced offensive 
opeiations on the 20t]i Apiil, without a 
inoincnt’s loss of time, instead of re- 
maining so long inactive. But even had 
Coorg Projier, i.c. Upper Coorg, revolted, 
so as to have rendered it impracticable to 
send the bullocks by the Heggalla ghaut, 
carriage and supplies might Jiave been 
sent to Mangalore by water along the 
coast, or down from Mysore, tliiough one 
of the half dozen different passes into Ca- 
nara, in an equally short time. But there 
is no use in multiplying instances : every 
one acquainted with the resources of the 
country knows perfectly well, that there 
was no difficulty in making such arrange- 
ments as should have, by tlie 20th April, 
thorouglily equipped tlie Mangalore force 
for field service. Col. Allan says, very 
truly, that no one felt more regret than 
Col. Green, at tJie predicament in which 
want of transport placed him ; no one 
who knows the gallant officer can doubt 
his being most heartily disgusted at it. 
Whether the promulgation, at the time of 
the paper-saving minute, proved consola- 
tory to his irritated feelings, I am not at 
liberty to mention. The chances are, that 
he did not consider the human mind pos- 
sessed of such amplitude that (like the 
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arms of Briaraus) it could grasp aimulta- 
neously a variety of subjects^ or that) 
while it was engrossed in the contempla^ 
tion of urgent and momentous matters, 
such as the extrication of Mysore from 
all its financial difficulties, by a project 
for saving to that state no le^ than 
four sheets of foolscap per annum, it 
could also be engage<l in the trifling and 
unimportant occupation of furnishing his 
force with supplies. It is only to be 
hoped that the good Colonel did not for- 
get the dignity of command so much, on 
perusing the document, and seeing how 
those were occupied whose duty it was to 
assist him, as to hold up both hands and 
say, with a groan that might be heard all 
over the camp, , 

Nero Addled when Rome was burning.’’ 

TREATMFNT OF A SEPOV. 

A report has gone the round of the 
papers, which, at a first view, makes 
considerably against a British officer of 
the Company’.s service, who is repre- 
sented as having acted towards a sepoy 
under his command in a manner we 
hardly believe po.‘‘Sible. If, indeed, he 
did make use of his sword in the way set 
forth, we cannot but suppose there must 
have been some cause given other than 
that made known, and which will give a 
different feature to the whole case to what 
it would, under tlie report alluded to, 
appear to bear. We allude to the report 
of a sepoy of the 4<ih N. I. having been 
cut down by an officer, his head being 
nearly severed from his body. An in- 
vestigation into the w’holc case has, we 
understand, been ordered, and, pending 
its progress, we consider it due to all 
parties, but particularly the officer charged 
with committing the act, that it should 
be as little subject to newspaper discus- 
sion as possible. — Cbwr., May 23. 

TAXATION IN THE NFILGIIERIIIES. 

The Madras papers state that Govern- 
ment has ordered an assessment on all 
the petty cultivation of the Neilgherry 
hills, and that the consequence has been, 
that the place is fast falling into its for- 
mer state ; the little gardens, that had 
given employment and supjiort to many, 
and furnished the tables of the visitants 
with a plentiful supply of superior vege- 
tables, being abandoned. 

human SACRIFICES IN GOOMSUR. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. H. Ricketts, 
Commissioner and Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mehals in Cuttack, da- 
ted the 23d February. 

“ I went from my camp to pay my 
jespects to Mr. Uussell, and heard 
from him that an extensive system 
of human sacrifice had been discover- 


ed among the Kunds of Gooinsoor„ 
and several intended victims rescued. 
Returning to the Duspullah Kunds. I 
soon found the system was not confined 
to Goomsoor. Several victims were 
discovered and seized. The Kund chiefs 
then promised, if I would abstain from 
using force, all should be at once given 
up. I agreed, and all were brought to 
me. Being close to the territory held 
by the Kund chiefs of Boad, I thought 
the cause sufficient to justify my going 
out of my jurisdiction, and I went into 
the country of Mahadeb Kunwur and 
Mibgun Kunw’ur, w'ho hold all the Boad 
Kund forests and hills. The victims first 
heard of were again forthw'ith seized ; 
the rest, as in Uuspullali, were given 
up, and I brought aw’ay altogether 2 1< ; 
eight girls and sixteen boys. 

“ I made many inquiries from the 
Kund chiefs and others respecting the 
custom. They sacrifice to the earth, to 
the Muitee. They suppose good crops 
and safety from all diseases and acci- 
dents to be procured by this slaughter. It 
is considered peculiarly necessary where 
huldee is the crop wiiich engages their 
care. They coolly reasoned w ith me as 
to the Impossibility of the huldee being of 
a fine deep colour without this shedding 
of blood. They will not knowingly sacri- 
fice a Kund or a Bramhun ; with these 
tw'o exceptions, victims of all ages and 
colours, of every religion and both sexes, 
are equally acceptable ; but fut are more 
efficacious than thin, and those in their 
prime than the aged or young. 

“ The victims arc purchased at from 
Rs. GO to ItiO each, of persons of the 
Paun and Harree classes, who sell them 
as being their own children ; hut there 
are evidently all classes among those res- 
cued, These miscreants steal them, and 
then sell them for slaughter to the 
Kunds. The children, alter having been 
purchased, are often kept for many years. 
When of age to understand for what 
purpose they are intended, they are 
chained ; two had been years in chains ; 
one so long, ho could not recollect ever 
having been at liberty. With the ex- 
ception of being thus confined, they are 
well treated, having as good and as 
much food as the Kunds themselves. 
When intended victims are kept till they 
attain maturity, they are sometimes al- 
lowed to cohabit, their children being also 
victims, and the father and mother slaugh- 
tered when required. 

“ I W’as not successful in acquiring any 
good information as to the frequency of 
these sacrifices. One Kund of about 
forty-six years of age told me he had wit- 
nessed full fifty ; others equally old would 
acknowledge to having been present at two 
or three only. Victims are found in the 
houses of the village sirdars only ; mere 
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lyutfl are not permitted to slay victims ; 
indeed, they have not the means, for a 
considerable expense falls on the master 
of the horrid feast. 

“ Very contradictory stories are told of 
the manner in which the ceremony itself 
is conducted. The most common ap- 
pears to be, to bind the victim between 
two strong planks or bamboos, one being 
placed across the chest, the other across 
the shoulders. These are first of all 
strongly fastened at one end ; the victim 
is then placed between them. A rope is 
passed round the other ends, which are 
long enough to give a good purchase, they 
are brouglit together, and the unfoitnnate 
sufferer squeezed to death. Life still 
ebbing, the body is tlirown on the ground, 
and chopped in two pieces below the 
bamboos with hatchets Some accounts 
say, that after the perfor«j]ance of several 
savage ceremonies and feasting, the di- 
vided corpse is buried un mutilated ; others 
say, that as soon as divided, those in 
attendance fall on and cut each a piece, 
which is earned away to be buried in his 
own land. 

“Several admitted that in Goomsoor 
they were cut up alive, and though no one 
would allow that to be the practice on 
this side, I believe it at least occasionally 
is, for they acknowledged their belief, that 
if the body was buried whole, the benefit 
of the sacrifice would not extend farther 
than the lands of the person who found 
the victim; whereas, if distributed, the 
benefit was commensurate with the width 
of the distribution ; it is not to be credited, 
therefore, that the Goomsoor custom pre- 
vails only on the other side the ghats. 
However, all this is more a matter of 
curiosity than any thing else. They are 
killed by some means or other, and the 
most inrcrestiiig question is, by what 
incdus can these sacrifices be prevented 
for the future?” 

Extract of a letter to Mr. H, Ricketts 

Commissioner and Superintendent of 

the Tnbutarv Mehals in Cuttack, dated 

llth March '1837. 

“ His lordship lias perused the detail 
given by you of the system of liumun sa- 
crifice prevalent among the Kunds with 
teelings no less of horror than surprise. 
He is well aware ot the ditiiculty of deal- 
ing with a description of crime which, 
however unnatural and revolting, has 
been sanctioned by long usage as a na- 
tional right, and confirmed by the gross 
dt'lusions of the darkest ignorance and 
superstition. The vvoiking of a moral 
change among the people, hy the progress 
of general instruction, and consequent 
civilisation, can alone eradicate from 
among them the inclination to indulge in 
rites 80 horrible, liuc though the entire 
suppression of the practice of human sacri- 


fice among this wild and barbarous rae^ 
must be the work of time, yet much may be 
done even now, and no proper exertion 
should be omitted towards checking the 
frequency of the crime by the terror of 
just punishment. His lordship is fully 
prepared to sanction the use of judicious 
measures in aid of the power of the raja 
of Duspullah, whenever that chieftain 
shall have discovered the commission of 
thi.s crime in any of his villages. Imme- 
diate injunctions should be issued, not to 
him only but to all other tributary rajas, 
having nominal authority over a Kund 
population, expressive of the views of the 
British Government, and of its determi- 
nation to do all in its power for the effec- 
tual suppression of this atrocious practice. 
You will be pleased to report upon every 
instance in which, in your opinion, the 
British power, in support of that of the 
rajas themselves, may be exerted with- 
out the hazard of serious embarrassment 
and disturbance. 

“ The Governor is not disposed to ac- 
cord his sanction at once to your proposal 
for the annual progress of a military force 
under an officer vested with the power of 
summary punishment for the purpose of 
suppressing human sacrifices. This point 
maybe consideicd and decided on before 
the commencement of the ensuing cold 
season. 

“ Should it appear by the failure of the 
contemplated measures of interference, 
tliat the chiefs ol the Kunds arc either 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves 
effectively for the maintenance of order 
and repression ot crime, the expediency of 
the occupation of the country, or of some 
part of it, by Briti.sh troops, may become 
a question for consideration.” 

Hjomaai). 

Mt.'CKLLANEOUS. 

FIRE AT SURAT. 

The fire at .Surat, noticed in our last 
Journal (p. 52J, broke out on the 24tli 
April, and continued for two days, destroy- 
ing, according to some reports, five thou- 
sand houses, but according to others, four 
times that mimbtr. The loss of property 
has been represented as immense, accom- 
panied by the loss of several lives; the 
misery, distress, and destitution of the in- 
habitants of Surat, consequent on this 
calamity, are great indeed. The Govern- 
menf, on being made acquainted with the 
catastrophe, placed Rs. 50,000 at (he dis- 
posal of the principal collector and acting 
judge at Surat, who had been appointed a 
committee, to be advanced on loan or 
otherwise to the sufferers, as the commit- 
tee should consider most in accordance 
with the benevolent designs of Govern- 
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ment \ and further, all duties leviable on 
articles of food and building materials, 
imported into and exported from other 
places for Surat, are to be remitted, uhile 
a premium on grain imported into Surat 
for the consumption of the place, has been 
authorized. *■ 

A public subscription had been set on 
foot for the relief of the suflerers, and 
nearly a lakh and a half of rupees had been 
subscribed at the date of the latest ac- 
counts; towards which, the native com- 
munity had contributed with a liberality 
the most creditable. Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
the moment he heard of what had occurred, 
despatched a vessel with rice and other 
necessaries of life to the extent of Hs.20,00Q, 
for the use of the unfortunate, sufferers; 
and two Parsees at Surat, sympathizing 
with the sufferers, have, ever since the fire, 
at their own expense, fed some thousands 
daily, — those Parsees arc Bomanjee Ji.ihaw 
Nuggureea and Ardaseer Bhadur. A pub- 
lic meeting had also been determined upon, 
to take into consideration the best means 
of aflbiding relief to the suflerers. 

The calamity is said to have oiiginntcd 
in a small qiiantiiy of ghee accidentally 
falling into the fhe, when a woman was 
prepaiing her evening meal, the flame 
of which, ascending to the roof, ignited 
the building. Owing to this happening in 
the most populous part of the city, wliere 
the houses were cliieHy of wood, wliicJi 
the recent hot winds had rendered dry and 
combustible, and a high w ind rising at the 
time, the fire spread with unexampled 
rapidity, and it became absolutely impos- 
sible to got it under. This will be the 
more readily imagined, when it is stated 
that the fire, within a few hotirs from its 
commencement, must have covered an area 
of at least three miles, and that there were 
only six or seven engines to play upon it. 


DISTUapANCE UFTWEFN HINDUS AND 
MAHOMFDANS. 

We have been informed upon very 
good authority, that a most serious dis- 
turbance has taken place at Bhwendy, 
and is the subject of much speculation 
among the natives as to the course of 
conduct that the authorities will adopt 
with respect to those concerned in the 
outrages. It appears that Saturday last, 
being the feast of the Mohorrvm, as well 
as a Hindoo festival named Ramnoumie, 
the Musnlmans of Bhwendy menaced 
the Hindoo population of that place, by 
bolding out threats, in the most abusive 
language, of the manner in which they 
would beat every Hindoo whom they 
would find forming the procession called 
chebeenay which consists in parading the 
images of the several gods in a palkee, 
accompanied by music. The Hindoos, 
apprehensive of these threats being put 


into execution, abstained from the ob-? 
servance of the customary procession; 
but upon the following day, the Hindoo 
musicians, who had heretofore been in 
the habit of joining the celebration of the 
Mohorruniy refused tfiieir attendance ; tli« 
coolies of the same religion would not 
carry the tahooU, and all combined in ab- 
senting themselves from the Mahomedan 
procession. The Musulraans, enraged 
at this, violently entered five temples, 
destroyed the images, assaulted the 
Brahmins and other Hindoos who were 
present, to such a degree, that it is re- 
ported one man lost his life ; and having 
polluted the shrines, by spitting upon 
them, and committing other nuisances, 
they entered several dwelling-houses, 
beat tlie inmates, and treated many fe- 
males in a manner so indecent, that we 
find it impossible to stain our pages with 
its description. * The tumult lasted fur a 
ooiisideralile time, till some parties of 
Hindoos lan to Callian, to call for the 
assistance of the authorities. The ko- 
mavisdar of that place accordingly re- 
paired to Bhwendy with a small fbree, 
and having written to Mr, Giberne at 
Taiinali for a party of Scebumlies, whom 
he s|)cedily obtained, succeeded in appre- 
heiiding about l.W of the lioters. On 
the same night a similar alfray, but of 
less atrocity, occurred at Basseiii. These 
cases are now undergoing due investiga- 
tion by the local authorities, who, we 
trust, will show that the impartial to- 
leration in religious matters, which the 
Government is desirous of conceding to 
every description of its subjects, is not to 
be infringed liy any sect whatever with 
impunity.— Gaz.y April 2Q, 


THE NAICIIOO, OR GlIINFV WORM. 

The disease termed dracunculus pre--' 
vailed during the last year to a considc- 
ahle extent in the regimental hospital of 
the 1st Grenadier Hegimciit at Dharwar, 
and in the town and districts adjoining. 
During the hot weather, in April and 
May, the tanks w'cre dried up, and the 
supply of water from the wells was very 
scanty. On the setting in of the mon- 
soon, June 21st. the admissions into the 
hospital increased. The ground to the 
westward and northward of Dharwar is a 
red ferruginous soil, and to the eastward 
an extensive plain of daik deep loam, 
The water in all the tanks is of a red 
ochry appearance, and of a similar colour 
in many of the w'ells. Mr. Forbes (Cor- 
byn’s Indian Journal) states, that one 
man in the hospital had fifteen worms 
exposed to view. He speaks of the innu- 
merable quantity of animalculi contained 
in the Nahroo, or Guinea worm, as truly 
wonderful. “ I examined," he says, “ a 
Nahrooj that had been easily extractei^ 
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from its superficial bed, and found it to 
contain myriads of active young. In 
fact, the whole extent of the animal, with 
the exception of a transparent half-inch at 
one of the extremities, appeared to be 
the matrix of its countless offspring.” 

TRANSIT DUTIES. 

The merchants and other inhabitants 
of Bombay have addressed to the Gov. 
Gen. in Council a petition, praying for 
the abolition of the town and transit du- 
ties, and for various improvements in the 
roads of that j)residency. The main 
grounds upon which this application is 
based, are the declaration of Government 
of an intention to extend the abolition of 
the duties complained of to the other 
presidencies, the greater incapacity of 
Bombay to sustain their burthen, and the 
injustice of withholding from one pre- 
sidency the relief which is afforded ano- 
ther. The petition has 258 signatures of 
the European and native merchants resi- 
dent in Bombay, attached to it, and was 
accompanied by a letter from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, strongly advocating 
the prayer of it. 

The Bombay Gazette says : “ We have 
heard it currently reported in the mer- 
cantile circle, that the Bombay Govern- 
ment is not disposed to view with a 
friendly eye the efforts now making in 
this place to procure a remission ot the 
transit duties on the same tooting as in 
Bengal and Agra ; and, moreover, that 
instead of tacitly allowing the Supreme 
(Tovernment to take its own way, since it 
will not urge upon its notice the claims of 
this presidency, it is proceeding in a 
course of active ojiposition against its in- 
terests.” 

MILITARY LISCUSSIONS. 

A discussion, conducted with some acri- 
mony, has taken place respecting an act of 
Sir John Keane, the commander-in-chief. 
A private in the loth N. I. was charged 
before a court-martial with highly irregu- 
lar conduct, ” in having used, both in 
and out of the regimental orderly-room, 
most insubordinate language.” The Court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him “to suffer imprisonment with hard 
labour for one year,” The lieut. -general 
approved and confirmed this sentence, 
adding, “and the prisoner to be dis- 
chai-ged from the service.” This addi- 
tion, it is contended, is illegal, being the 
sentence of the Commander-in-chief, not 
of the Court. 


Extract of a letter, dated Moulmein, 
March 25 ; 

“ You will have heard of a civil war at 
if4iaf./cMrn.N,S,VoL.24. No. 94. 


Ava, between two of the principal nobles 
of the country. For a long time past the 
king has been incompetent to manage 
the affairs of the kingdom from mental de- 
rangement, and the queen and her bro- 
ther Mengthagyee, have held the reins in 
their own hands, and directed the car of 
state much according to Uieir own will. 
With this ascendancy of Mengthagyee the 
king’s brother has not been well pleased, 
and has probably felt that, being so near 
of kin to his majesty, the weight of go- 
vernment ought to fall chiefiy on his own 
shoulders, at least until the young heir 
apparent shall arrive at a suitable age to 
assume the regency. The prince of Thaya- 
wottee (t{^e king’s brother) has, there- 
fore, determined to appeal to arms, to 
force Mengthagyee from his present posi- 
tion and authority. The two parties have 
collected their respective adherents, to 
the amount of several thousands each, 
and blood has been shed. The prince has 
erected his standard at Moktsobo, about 
thirty or forty miles to the northward of 
the capital, which is said to be a position 
of some strength, and the residence of his 
present majesty, and dep6t of the royal 
treasure fora short period during the late 
Burmese war, and the birth-place of 
Aloungpura. Here the prince has hurled 
defiance at the queen and her brother, and 
challenges them to try the issue of a 
battle ; the challenge, it is said, dare not 
be accepted, as the latter have not the 
fullest confidence in the troops which 
they have summoned to their support. 
The prince is popular in the kingdom, and 
in many respects deservedly so. Ho is 
rnore liheral in his principles and more en- 
lightened than the Burmese nobility gene- 
rally are, and it may be expected that liis 
success would impart to the government a 
milder aspect of despotism. He has 
profc.ssed himself friendly to foreigners, 
and is subject to less jealousy of British 
influence tlian his compeers. The other 
party, however, have the advantage of 
being already in possession of regal power 
and the trea.sury of the state. According 
to the latest accounts, it is very doubtful 
in whose favour the scale of victory will 
turn. The country is much agitated by 
the question at issue. Whichever party 
succeed, the question will not be decided 
without some of those specimeriB of se- 
vere cruelty w hich mark the progress and 
the end of barbarian civil commotions. 
The prince has declared that he enter- 
tains no hostile intentions towards the 
king, or his rightful successor to the 
throne. Our resident at Ava, Colonel 
Burney, remains unmolested: but what 
negociations with him and our Indian Go- 
vernment may not arise from this state of 
things? A timely and well conducted 
mediation may go far to impress upon the 
country a still greater respect for the cha- 
(M) 
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racter of the British Government. There 
is no foundation for any fears that the trade 
for British vessels will be interrupted. At 
present the town, with the province at- 
tached, is under the government of an 
adherent to the queen and her brother, 
whose continuance or downfall will de- 
pend upon the state of parties, adverse or 
otherwise, at the capital. It will be for 
the interest of both parties, during their 
contest with each other, to encourage and 
protect the trade at Rangoon, and conse- 
quently, there is little reason to fear that 
foreign merchandise in the town, under 
any event, will be subject to loss or depre- 
ciation. 

“ Since writing the foregoing, I have 
heard a report that the Pagah princess 
and her sister, both sisters of the Prince 
of Thayawottce and consequently ot the 
king, have been put to death by the queen 
and her brother. The unlortnnatc prin- 
cesses were probably strongly suspected 
of, or actually detected in correspondence 
with the hostile prince. If this report be 
true, it affords evidence that Mengthagyee 
feels himself strong, and prepared to take 
the risk of severe measures on the prince’s 
relatives and friends.” — Engtm.^ May 3(1. 


Ciiina. 

MlSCKLLANKOtS. 

Cumsingmoon Harbour . — The viceroy 
has issued an edict (March Hi), setting 
forth that, whereas foreign ships were not 
allowed to anchor in the harbour o* Cuin- 
singinoon, in the district of Heang-.shan, 
having received the Kmperor’s commands 
to investigate into this matter; and the 
gentry and aged inhabitants of that mugh- 
bourhood, fearful that the foreigners be- 
longing to the ships anchored there, will 
land, and cause trouble and annoyance, 
and hence give occasion to some serious 
affair, having joined in a petition to take 
up the matter, he orders that, 

“ Hereafter, when the foreign ships 
bound for Canton arrive, they must either 
enter the port, pay the duties, and trade, 
or anchor (for a time) off Lintin, and other 
places in the offing; but the harbour of 
Cumsingmoon is in the forbidden ground 
of the inner waters, and ships must not 
on any account enter and anchor there : 
for such acts will be direct infringements 
of the fixed regulations.” He adds that 
“the cruisers are collecting like clouds, 
and have orders to drive aw’ay(tlie ships) 
with great severity.” 

Opium Trade . — The following is a 
translation of so much as is original of the 
second report of his Exc, on the subject 
of the lute orders and measures respecting 
the foreign merchants in Canton, and the 
opium trade. 

After detailing the circumstances con- 


nected with his first report, dated on the 
29th of Dec. , it proceeds as follows : 

“ We (the governor, lieut -governor, 
and hoppo) have already made secret en- 
quiries, and ordered the hong merchants 
to investigate and return a report; and 
Howqua and his colleagues have reported 
as follow^s : 

“ ‘ We hong merchants only do business 
with the ships which enter the port and 
come to Whampoa. We have ever obeyed 
the regulations, and given bonds that those 
ships do not bring opium ; and, conse- 
quently, their holds are always searched ; 
we most assuredly would not dare to 
make experiments with the laws with our 
bodies, nor make arrangements for others 
to deal in opium. But in the outer waters 
there are four thoroughfares, and eight 
passages; and the traitors on the coasts 
form connexioir.f and deal in opium, and 
tins cannot be jirevented ; and it is im- 
possible for us to extend our vigilance to 
these places. As to the foreign dwellers 
in the Powshung hong, Merwanjec is not 
now one of them ; but Jardine, Dent, 
Turner, and Whiteman, all come from 
the ports of India (arc connected with the 
trade ot the country ships) : limes is an 
Enghshirian, All of them have been in 
Canton for ten or six or seven years ; and 
Framjce and Dadabhoy are also from 
India; Gordon is an American. Framjce 
came to Canton last year ; and Dadabhoy 
and Gordon arrived this year, and they 
separately dwell in the different foreign 
factories. All those foreigners have given 
us written replies, saying, that hitherto 
they have always been tranquil in con- 
ducting their tiade ; and that they do not 
export sycee silver, nor aie they con- 
nected (with the natives) in selling opium, 
nor have they received money and given 
opium orders, 8(C. If such had been de- 
cided by the examination, they would be 
willing to be deemed guilty. But the 
number of our ships are not the same ; 
and the time of managing our trade, 
whether soon or late, is also different. 
Whiteman requests to be allowed to re- 
turn at the end of the present year; 
Framjce in the first moon of next year ; 
Gordon in the third moon ; all are wil- 
ling to give a bond to return to their 
country. Innes and Dadabhoy, the former 
at the end of the present year, and the 
latter in the first moon of next year, 
will go and stay for a while in Macao, 
where they can conveniently manage their 
business. But Jardine, Dent, and Tur- 
ner, having ships constantly arriving, it is 
absolutely necessary for them to remain 
in Canton to attend to their business; 
and they were apprehensive it would be 
difficult to finish by the third or fourth 
moon of next year ; and they, therefore, 
earnestly entreated to wait for that time, 
when they would repair to Macao and 
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manage it; then they would quickly re- 
turn to their country, and so forth.’ ” 

“ Such is the report of the hong mer- 
chants, as it came before us. 

“ We find that opium, at (he present 
moment is very abundant, and the price 
of sycee extremely high. The stores of 
opium arise from the combinations of 
traitorous natives. This is an indisputable 
fact. It is proved that the hong mer- 
chants have stated in their report, that 
they do not act as go-betweens in the 
smuggling of opium, and that the foreign 
merchants also do not receive money and 
deliver opium orders : this is difhciilt to 
be believed; still, as we have not yet 
obtained any proof that they are playing 
the traitor, we, therefore, cannot act on 
mere rumour only, and conclude them 
guilty, which would have the appearance 
of intentionally causing •annoyance and 
distress. 

“ As to the foreigners who have hitherto 
frequented Canton, only the English have 
a very extensive trade. Lately, because 
the company ha.s been dissolved, and 
Taepnns do not come, each foreign mer- 
chant manages his own biisine.ss. Jar- 
dme’s trade, and that of others, is very 
extensive, and winter is the busiest time. 
To order them now abrujitly away would 
not look like a compassionate regard. 
Former governors, in their several lepoits 
on tlie fixed regulations, have represented 
that, at times, the goods of foreigiiei are 
not sold, and that it would be hard dealing 
to drive those ships onto! the port; the 
foreigners were, therefore, allowed to dwell 
in Macao for a short time, until they had 
finished their business, and to engage their 
passage, and return in the succeeding year; 
this has been the practice for many years, 
which is on record. Now Jardine, Dent, 
and 'I’urner, have dwelt in the provincial 
city for many years ; it will be ditficult to 
allow of longer delay. We have ordered 
all of them down to Macao in the 2d 
moon of next year, and to quickly finish 
their affairs and go home ; not the least 
delay or opposition will be allowed. When 
the time is arrived, and they are not gone, 
whether they have linked themselves on 
with natives, to engage in the nefarious 
transactions of opium-dealing, an imme- 
diate and strict examination must be made, 
and the heaviest punishment inflicted ; by 
which the laws will be manifested, and 
the practices put a stop to,” &c. 

TJie governor then alludes to what 
Heukew said in his report, as to the con- 
duct of the foreigners in Macao; that 
they were carried in Chinese chairs by 
Chinese bearers, and that they intrigued 
w’ith the native women, He says he 
ordered officers down to enquire, and 
described the chairs and bearers u.sed by 
tlie Portuguese, from their report. Chinese 
bearers are forbidden to the foreigners; 


the Chinese defended their hiring tliem- 
selves from their poverty. He Uien says, 
that though there is a communication be- 
tween the families of loreigiiers and native 
poor women, it is not for the purpose of 
fornication ; should any be detected it will 
be severely punished. He then touches 
on the ships frequenting Macao and 
Cumsingrnooii, and finally concludes that 
the Government will be active in explain- 
ing and maintaining the old regulations, 
and making strict prohibitions, by wliicb 
the four-shaking hearts of foreigners will 
be maile strong. 

“ As the dispositions of the foreigners 
of every nation arc crafty, and the native 
traitors ai e avaricious alter gam ; although, 
at prcsciitf tranquillity reigns every where, 
and there is not any disturbance, still the 
opium tiade and the export of sycee must 
he entirely cut off by our most strenuous 
ellbrts ; we are now giving our whole 
minds to effect this, besides sending up 
this report, respecting the subjects which 
weweie ordered to investigate.” — Can- 
ton Jteq., Apnl 4. 

TAc “/airy.”— Advices from Manilla 
iiifoim us that the brig Faiiji has been 
discovered foiiiidcrcd in the sea of Santa 
Maria, in forty fins., the tops of her masts 
being about two Ims. under the surface of 
the water. Two (if not more) of the 
mutineers have been apprehended in 
Yloylo, who have confessed their crime ; 
and stated that the men, who left in the 
boats on the coast of China, took the 
larger part both of the gold and silver. — 
Canton Req,, March 21. 

Nexo IJomj . — It is said that a new 
Hong, with lour partners, is to be licensed. 

Aming. — I'hc Register, of April 4<, says, 
that the unfortunate .Aming died in prison 
— it is reported by swallowing opium. 

Ilu0traliuiia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I, AW. 

Supreme Court, May 8. — John Bingle, 
Esq., of Puen Buen, Hunter’s River, a 
magistrate, was indicted for stealing se- 
veral head of cattle, on the 30tli day of 
December, at Invermein, the property of 
Jessey Coleman ; the second count charg- 
ed the prisoner with stealing cuttle, the 
property of the Crown: and Mr. William 
Wear, superintendent to Mr. Bmgle, was 
indicted tor aiding and assisting in the said 
felony. 

It appeared from the evidence in this 
case, which occupied the Court the whole 
day, that Coleman (since deceased) and 
Drover, two convicts, with tickets of 
leave, were tenants of Mr. Bingle, and 
the latter was his stock-keeper. I'hey had 
many head of stock on their farms. At 
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the end of 1635, these men were brought 
before the bench of magistrates for ille- 
gally branding and slaughtering cattle; 
and upon investigation, the charge was 
proved, the men were deprived of their 
tickets and their cattle were ordered to be 
sold for the benefit of the Crown. Mr. 
Bingle was to collect the cattle, and carry 
the sentence into execution, and the 
charge against him was, that some of the 
cattle or their proceeds came into his 
possession improperly. The principal wit- 
ness was Drover. 

At the close of the case for the prose- 
cution, Mr. Sydney Stephen, for the de- 
fendant, asked whether there was matter 
to go to a jury; Acting Chief Justice 
Dowling was of opinion there was. In 
the defence, it was insinuated that poli- 
tical motives had prompted the prosecu- 
tion. 

The jury retired for about an hour, and, 
on returning into Court, delivered a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty f the foreman adding: — 
“ In returning this verdict, the jury can- 
not wliolly deny that the conduct of the 
prisoners has been marked with much 
impropriety.” 

On the Ist April, Chief Justice Dow- 
ling read some charges lirouglit by Mr. 
Sydney Stephen, the barrister, against the 
Attorney- General and Mr. Thcrry, relat- 
ing to professional business, their engross- 
ing of which in Court, ho contended, was 
injurious to their public duties and preju- 
dicial to the bar. Ills Honour pronounced 
the charges wholly unfounded and altoge- 
ther frivolous. Mr. Stephen then applied 
for copies of the statements of the Attor- 
ney-General and Mr. Tlierry, which were 
denied, the matter having been decided. 
Mr. Justice Burton observed : — “ You 
made a statement just now, that it would 
be better if the Court could forget. You 
had better go home, and not let us see 
you any more this day.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dismissal of Mr. M‘Leay. — J'he Colo- 
nial Secretary, Mr. Alex. M‘Lcay, has 
been dismissed from office by Governor 
Bourke. An address to Mr. M'Leay, on 
the occasion, signed by six members of 
council, eighty-six magistrates, and up- 
wards of 500 respectable inJiabitants, (and 
accompanied by a piece of plate,) contains 
the following passages “ Your unex- 
pected removal from office, having de- 
prived the colony of your services as colo- 
nial secretary, we, the undersigned mem- 
bers of council, magistrates, merchants, 
landholders, and other inhabitants of the 
territory, beg to express our deep sense 
of the ability and zeal, with which you 
have for so many years discharged the 
duties of your high station. When we 


reflect on the efficient manner in which 
those arduous duties have been fulfllled, 
and the urbanity invariably displayed in 
their performance, we feel that you are 
equally entitled to the reward and appro- 
bation of our most gracious sovereign, and 
to the grateful admiration and respect of 
the inhabitants of this colony.” 

The reply of Mr. M'Leay states ; — 
“ Although the loss of office, under the 
circumstances in which I have for some 
time time held it, is no subject of regret 
to me, yet I must confess, that the very 
uncourteous manner, in which I have been 
dismissed, has given me more pain than 
1 have ever before experienced during the 
long course of my public service. It may 
be expected that, on this occasion, I 
should state some circumstances con- 
nected with my dismissal ; but I regret 
to say that I am still considerably in the 
dark on this subject, and I have no desire 
to impute blame where I am not certain 
of its being merited. Some of the gover- 
nor's personal friends, while they admit 
that I have cause to complain of tlie 
manner in which I have been treated, 
have recently taken pains to have it un- 
derstood, that it is entirely the act of the 
secretary of state; and in the present 
state of my information, it is not for me to 
say how far this is, or is not, reconcileable 
with what has passed between Sir Richard 
Bourke and myself on the subject. But 
as it appears that I am charged with Imv- 
ing been systematically, or at least, gene- 
rally, opposed to Sir Richard’s govern- 
ment, 1 think I shall he pardoned lor here 
observing, that on one question which was 
introduced into the legislative council, 
during its last session, 1 certainly did di- 
vide against the governor ; but this was 
about live or six months after the appoint- 
ment of my successor, and on no other 
occasion whatever have I voted against 
the government. Nor have I, excepting 
on three other occasions, which it is un- 
necessary now to specify, ever expressed 
a sentiment differing from any measure 
proposed by his Excellency. Conscious 
that, in this respect, I have done my 
duty, and satisfied by your kind letter 
that such is the opinion of almost every 
individual in this community, whose good 
opinion is worth having, I shall now con- 
tentedly retire into private life.” 

An address from the civil officer^ of the 
colony, including the Bishop, the Hon, 
Mr. Riddell, and Mr. Justice Burton, re- 
quests that Mr. M'Leay will allow bis 
portrait to be taken, “ for the purpose of 
being placed in some appropriate situation 
in the emony, as a lasting memorial of our 
regard and esteem for your private worth, 
and of the grateful sense entertained by 
U9 of the co-operation we have always 
experienced from you in conducting the 
business of our respective departments." 
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Drm of Convicto,--We have repeat- 
edly brought under public notice, the 
gross impropriety of permitting convicts 
to dress in the preposterous manner 
hitherto allowed them, but without as 
yet being the means of effecting a change 
in this system of penal discipline, which 
we consider to be of paramount import- 
ance. In England, the convict is pro- 
vided with a particular clothing, which 
shows at once the man to be a convict. 
But he no sooner sets his foot on this 
blessed soil, than he gets, in outward 
appearance at least, metamorphosed from 
the prisoner to the gentleman, as if the 
country he is exiled to for his crimes, is 
to he to him a desirable place of residence, 
instead of one of penal restraint. Such 
is unquestionably the fact in hundreds of 
instances, and this is the way in which 
transportation is mad(k “ worse than 
death 1” Double and treble convicted 
scoundrels are allowed to infest our streets 
with long coats and Wellington boots, 
and this it is that has in a great measure 
rendered it absolutely necessary to autho- 
rize convict constables to apprehend free 
men, if they suspect them to be run- 
aways; making it really difficult from 
outward appearance to distinguish the 
one from the other. Some very recent 
instances, that have come under our 
observation, have served to show us that 
the love of dress is carried to as great an 
extent among the male prisoners, as 
among the female. We have seen them 
dressed most fashionably! How truly 
singular will such an announcement as 
this sound in the ears of our English 
renders ! It will show them that, under 
the present fostering local government, 
the life of the convict is in many respects 
an enviable one ; that in nine cases out 
of ten they better their condition by being 
sent to Botany Bay. We do unhesita- 
tingly affirm that, take them as a body, 
they are far better off than the labouring 
class of the mother country. — Syd. Gaz. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

Trade.'— By the table of the value of 
the exports and imports during the year 
1836, published in Ross’s Van Diemen’s 
Land Annual for 1837, it appears that 
the value of the colonial exports amounted 
to £418,913, being an increase of 
£108,795 over tlie year 1835. The 
colonial imports have increased from 
£492,294, in 1835, to £558.459, in 
1836. This statement leaves a favourable 
balance in the latter compared to the 
former year, for whereas the exports have 
increas^ to the value of £108,795 addi- 
tional, the imports have only increased 
£66,165, being a difference between the 
two of £42,630. Still there remains a 
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considerable debt to be liquidated by the 
colony. 

Efnigration. — A government notice, 
dated April 19, states, that his Majesty’s 
government have recently had under con- 
sideration the expediency of discontinuing 
the present system of female emigration, 
and of substituting for it a plan by which 
labourers and mechanics, with their wives 
and families, may receive, out of the funds 
arising from the sale of crown lands, such 
assistance as may enable them to proceed 
hither. “The experiment was accordingly 
partially tried, by sending several families 
in the William Metcalfe. That vessel 
arrived in the month of January last; the 
most minute inquiry was instituted by 
the locakgoverninent, in order to ascertain 
whether, in this first attempt, the success 
of the measure had been such as to encou- 
rage its continuance. The reverse has 
been found to be the case ; and this 
result, in pursuance of the instruction of 
his Majesty’s government, has been com- 
municated to the Right Hon. the Secre- 
tary of State, who has requested his Exc. 
to report fully upon the subject of emi- 
gration. Under these circumstances, the 
Lieut.- Governor has, with the advice of 
the Executive Council, requested his 
Majesty s government to suspend emi- 
gration to this colony, until alter his Exc. 
has submitted a plan, by which it may 
be conducted more in accordance with 
the ascertained wants of the inhabitants, 
and the actual demand for the various 
descriptions of labour.’] 

The following project is published, 
with the view of obtaining the suggestions 
of the colonists generally, before any 
definitive measure is recommended to his 
Majesty’s government : 

That an agent, responsible to the local 
government, shall be sent to England, to 
reside there, and take the exclusive charge 
of emigration to this island ; that so long 
as the present demand for well-conducted 
female servants remains, the agent shall 
engage annually three hundred of such as 
may, in his opinion, be most likely to 
find employment in the colony; tliat, the 
demand for mechanics and farm servants 
and other labourers, being, upon the 
whole, much less active and certain, the 
agent shall not engage any such, except at 
the special request of persona who may 
apply for his assistance through the local 
government ; that parties, desirous of 
procuring servants of any description, 
may have them selected, either by the 
agent, or by their own friends, in any 
part of the United Kingdom ; but that, 
in the event of the latter alternative being 
preferred, the approval of the agent shall 
be necessary before the bounty can ^ 
claimed ; but the government agent will 
not be authorized to incur any expense 
on account of such special selections 
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beyond the amount fixed by the boutity ; 
that the agent shall have the exclusive 
charge and responsibility of providing for 
the embarkation, conveyance, and victual- 
ling of all classes of emigrants corning 
out under the bounty ; that the , agent 
shall embark about thirty emigrants at a 
time in such of the vessels, regularly 
trading between this colony and the 
United Kingdom, as carry a surgeon, 
and are commanded by masters of approved 
character and discretion, who will under- 
take to be responsible for the due protec- 
tion especially of the females; that, to 
defray the passage of a married couple, 
no greater bounty will, in any case, be 
allowed than £ k) ; to defray the passage 
of any young woman, between «the ages 
of twenty and thirty-five years, £17; 
and that one-fourth nt least of that 
amount shall be retained until after they 
have been debarked, and shall he payable 
only in the event of their having been 
duly protected during the voyage ; that 
if the conduct of the master towards the 
emigrants he approved by the locril 
government, he shall receive for each 
young woman u gratuity of £ I ; that the 
surgeon shall receive £i for each young 
woman or family, who may have been 
under his care, if his conduct be in like 
manner approved. 

PORT PHILLIP. 

Messrs, (ielhhrand and Ilease. — We 
give the following fiom two highly re- 
spectable eorrespoiidents, 

‘‘ I'he distressing absence of Mr. Gelli- 
hrand and Mr. Hesse, caused me, when 
at Port Phillip, to travel from the settle- 
ment to Geelong, in order to obtain tlic 
most authentic information ot every thing 
connected with their fate. I place before 
the public all the information 1 could col- 
lect from Mr. Cowie and Mr. Stead, who 
went ill search of Messrs. Gellibrand and 
Hesse. The last station at which these 
gentlemen slept was at Capt. Pollock’s, 
on leaving which they proceeded, accom- 
panied by Aiker, a guide, for a station of 
Capt. Swanston’s, upon the river Leigh, 
as it was supposed Aiker knew where to 
ford the river. The junction of two rivers, 
the Byron and the Leigh, where they 
form the Burwaii, is the place near which 
ihe ford was thought to be, and that junc- 
tion was not more than nine miles from 
Capt. Pollock’s. Messrs. Gellibrand and 
Hesse, with Aiker, travelled the entire 
of that day, after crossing the river, with- 
out coming to the station of Mr, Swans- 
ton, and Aiker states, that, during the 
course of the day’s journey, he mentioned 
to Mr. Gellibrand he was sure they were 
going wrong, but Mr. G. was of a con- 
trary opinion. The following morning, 
Aiker declined going any further in that 


direction, and determined upon returning 
back to Capt. Pollock’s, where he arrived 
the middle of the following day. 'J he ab- 
sence of Mr. Gellibrand from the settle- 
ment, where he was expected to arrive 
from Geelong, created there considerable 
alarm; and until a fortnight after he left 
Capt. Pollock’s, those ot his friends, who 
were in Geelong, had no conception hut 
that he must have reached the settle- 
ment. A few days after his non-arrival at 
the settlement became known, a party, 
consisting of Mr. Cowie, Capt. Pollock, 
Mr. Stead, Mr. Roadnight, and Mr. Army- 
tage, went in search, taking with them 
the man Aiker, to conduct them to the 
spot where he had parted with Messrs. 
Gellibrand and Hesse. In travelling this 
route, the paity found that, instead of 
crossing the Leigh river, Messrs. Gelli- 
brand and Ilessfif with Aiker, cros.scd the 
Byron, upon the bank of v\ hieh they slept, 
thinking it to be the Burwan — which, no 
doubt, was the first cause of their losing 
their way. The party in search proceeded 
from this spot, traced the marks ot Mr. 
Gellibrand’s and Mr. Hesse’s liorses 
about six miles further up the bank of the 
river, where they crossed about four miles 
of plain into a thick wood ; here they con- 
tinued to follow the maiks ot the liorses for 
about six miles further wlien all traces 
were lost. These tracts were in a west- 
wardly direction, and m the opposite course 
to the settlement ; the distanci* horn Capt. 
Pollock’s to the place where the traces 
disappeared being about fifty miles The 
paity travelled the wood for an entire day 
m \aPoiis directions, and retuiiied, after 
an absence of eight days, without making 
any further discovery. A second party 
proceeded on the ;31st ult., to the wood. 
The party eonsi.sted of Messrs. T. Gelli- 
brand, Malcomb, Bolgcr, Ur. Cotton, 
and another gentleman, accompanied by 
Buckley, two natives from the neighbour- 
hood of Geelong, a constable, and three 
prisoners of the (Town ; since which pe- 
riod, up to the 5th inst., no information 
had reached the settlement from that 
party ; but on the kh inst., a native had 
reported that two white men and their 
horses had been Killed by a hostile tribe. ” 

The other correspondent writes as fol- 
lows : — 

“ After Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse 
parted from Mr. Sinclair, they went to 
Capt. Pollock's station, and from thence, 
or the vicinity, took a guide to accom- 
pany them in search of some land Mr. 
Gellibrand wished to examine , and after 
going some considerable distance, the 
guide wished to alter the direction, but 
Mr. Gellibrand persisted in continuing in 
their then route, and the guide left them. 
Many days after, Messrs Cowie and 
Stead went with the same guide to the 
place where he parted from Messrs. Gel- 
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librand and Hesse, from whence the party 
traced their horses nine miles; when they 
lost their track, near the junction of two 
rivers in the neighbourhood of the Kara- 
koi tribe— the most murderous near Port 
Phillip, and in a state of ferocious exas- 
peration, caused by the shooting of their 
chief. A tribe of more friendly natives, 
residing between the Karakoi hunting- 
grounds, on the Barabul hills, and the 
settlement, have very recently reported 
that Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse have 
been tomahawked by the Karakoi tribe, and 
their horses speared at no great distance 
from the place to winch the horses had 
been traced by Messrs. Cowie and Stead ; 
and a paity has becji sent with the friendly 
natives in search for the bodies of the un- 
fortunate gentlemen. Amongst all the 
vices of the New South Wales aboii- 
gines. in and about the sifttlemenr of Port 
Phillip, it appears they are free from the 
detestable vice of falsehood ; therelorc 
their statement is the moie credible. — 
(hi Times, April 22. 

Governor Bourke has directed the name 
of “ Port Phillip’’ to be altered to that of 
“ Hobson’s Buy,” and he has further 
ordered that the site of two towns be laid, 
one, on the western shore of the bay, to 
be called “ William’s 'I’own,” the other, 
on the right bank of the Yarra river, which 
discharges itself into that bay, to be named 
“ Melbourne.”— Gaz., April 15. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

H. M.’s sloop FiWor arrived on the 6th 
from the settlements ot Southern and 
Western Australia. She arrived at Gage’s 
Roads, Swan River, on the lOth of March. 
The crops at Western Australia had 
proved abundant. Wheat was selling at 
4s. 6d., 5s., and 5s. 6d. the bushel ; beet 
and mutton averaged Is. per lb. One thing 
was only wanting towards rapid improve- 
ment, and that was want ot labourers. 
Parti e.^ had been sent to survey the coun- 
try between Perth and King George’s 
Sound. Sir James Stirling was anxious 
concerning the practicability ot such a 
route, being of the greatest benefit to the 
colony. 

Lett Gage’s Roads on the i^5th March, 
and ai rived at Princess Royal Harbour, 
King George’s Sound, on the 3d of April. 
At King George’s Sound the land was 
improving. Sir Richard Spencer had lost 
a great quantity ot sheep ; but, at the 
time of arrival, they were improving in 
health. 

Lett the land on the 9th, and arrived 
at Kangaroo Island on the 15th April. 
This part of the Southern Australian 
Company’s settlement was yet but poorly 
provided in the shape of habitations; 


abundance of stores and provisions was still 
exposed. Very few persons had houses, 
the greater portion residing in tents. 

Left on the 17th, and anchored the same 
evening in Twofold Bay. The touiidation 
of the .new city and port of Adelaide was 
begun, and about half a dozen houses 
built ; the settlers had tents to shelter 
themselves. The brig Rapid, from Laun- 
ceston, had arrived on the morning of the 
2.3d, with Judge Jelfcott on board, also 
cattle and inachinery for the Company ; 
water was very scarce at Adelaide. 

Left on the 25th, and arrived at En- 
counter Bay on the 2()th. A company for 
the |)urposcs of whaling and sealing is 
established near this place. — Sydney 
Herald, May 8. 

Dolrnreta. 

The following account of vessels lost, 
and their crews murdered by the trea- 
cherous islanders in the South Seas, has 
been handed to us by Capt. M’ Donald, 
of the whaling barque Vittoria, lately 
arrived. “ The captain of the American 
schooner /I Capt. Coffin, with 
the first and third officers and eight of 
the crew, were killed by the natives of 
Barrington island ; the second officer 
took the vessel on to Owhyhee. From 
the schooner Victoria, Cajit. Dorset, the 
first olficer, trading master, and six of 
the crew, were cut olTat the Piscadores. 
The schooner Esnmah, Capt. Rogers, 
had the first olficer and three of the crew 
killed by two Malays, who formed a por- 
tion of the crew ; tlie su])ercargo and 
second officer were both severely wound- 
ed, but succeeded in driving the Malays 
overboard, and shot them in the water. 
The schooner .r4n(/ores, Capt. Scott, and fif- 
teen of the crew, wei e cut off by tlie natives 
at Strong’s island. The captain and nine 
of the crew went on shore, leaving on 
boanl fifteen or twenty of the natives, the 
schooner being in no state of delence. 
The captain hud not been more than an 
hour on shore, before, running to the 
beach, he hailed the vessel, and request- 
ed the mate to load the fire-arms. At 
that moment, the native.s on board and 
on shore made a. simultaneous attack, and 
killed all the crew but the mate and u 
boy, whom they succeeded in driving 
overboard; they then slipped the chain, 
and beat the vessel out of the harbour, 
and took her to the island of Ascension. 
It is supposed this was done at the insti- 
gation of the white men residing on 
shore. Tlie brig Waverley, belonging to 
the king of the Sandwich islands, miss- 
ing, supposed to be cut off at Strong’s 
island, as the large guns fired on the 
Andores were supposed to be the guns of 
he Waverley."— Syd. Gaz., April 13. 
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REGISTER. 


Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SYSTEM or REWARDS TO EUROPEAN 
SOLDIERS. 

Fort William, April 10, 1837. — The 
following paras, of a military letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general of India in Council, 
under date the I9th Oct. 1836, and hia 
Majesty’s warrant therein referred to, 
are published for general information : 

Our Governor-general of India in Council. 

Para. 1. We have received from the 
Secretary at War, a copy of his Majesty’s 
warrant regulating a system of rewards 
by a distinctive mark of merit, and by 
additions to the rates of pay and of pension 
on discharge, to be obtained by the well- 
conducted soldier. 

2. We forward a copy of this warrant,* 
and we desire that you will take imme- 
diate measures for bringing it into ope- 
ration in his Majesty’s forces serving in 
India. 

3. We also desire that such of its 
provisions as may be applicable to the 
European soldiers of wir service, viz. 
those specified in clauses 1,2,3, 12, 13, 
li, and 15. may be introduced without 
delay into our service. 

4. We shall give directions that all 
soldiers hereafter to be enlisted into our 
service, whether for tlie aitillery or the 
infantry, shall, from the 1st of Nov. 18.36, 
be eidisted on the terms specified in the 
above-named warrant, and all soldiers now 
in our service, who may be wdling to 
relinquish the additional pay to which 
they are entitled by length of service, 
shall likewise be allowed the benefit of 
the above-named regulation. 

We are, &c. 

William i?, —Whereas, it has been 
represented to us, that it would materially 
tend to the encouragement of good con- 
duct in the army, if a reward, to be 
attained only by the well-conducted 
soldier, were substituted for the additional 
pay now granted to soldiers who have 
completed certain periods of service ; our 
will and pleasure is, that all soldiers who 
shall enlist into our service on or after 
the 1st day of Sept. 1836, shall have no 
claim to additional pay after any period of 
service ; but that a reward of additional 
pay for good conduct, shall be granted to 
such soldiers under the following rules. 

1, Soldiers who shall have completed 
seven years’ service, shall be entitled to 
claim Id. a-day, and to w'ear a ring of 
* Dated 18th Aug. 1836. 


lace round the right arm, provided their 
names shall not have been entered in the 
regimental defaulter’s book for at least 
two years immediately preceding such 
claim. 

2. Soldiers who shall have completed 
fourteen years’ service, shall be entitled 
to claim a further reward of Id. a-day, and 
to wear two rings of lace round the right 
arm, provided they shall have been unin- 
terruptedly in the enjoyment of the Id. 
a-day for at least tv\ o years immediately 
preceding such furtlier claim. 

3. Soldiers wlio shall have completed 
twenty-one years’ service, shall be entitled 
to claim a furthe? reward of Id. a-day, and 
to W'ear tliree rings of lace round the right 
arm, provided they shall have been unin- 
terruptedly in the enjoyment of the 2d. 
a-day for two years immediately preced- 
ing their claim to the third penny. 

4. Soldiers who by their good conduct 
shall have obtained the distinction of one 
or more rings, shall be entitled to have 
the full rate of that good conduct pay of 
which they shall have been in uninter- 
rupted possession for five years immedi- 
ately preceding their discharge, added to 
the rate of pension, whether temporary or 
permanent, to w'hich they may have a 
right under the provisions of our warrant 
of the 7th Feb. 18.33. 

5. Soldiers who have been in the pos- 
session of some one or other of the rates 
of good conduct pay for five years uninter- 
ruptedly, but who have only been in pos- 
session of either of the higher rates for 
some perioil not less than two years im- 
mediately preceding their discharge, shall 
he entitled, if discharged with two rings, 
to an addition of l^d., and if dischaiged 
with three rings, to an addition of 2^d. as 
an augmentation of the pension to which 
their services w ill entitle them. 

6. Soldiers w'ho shall have been in the 
uninterrupted possession of good conduct 
pay for at least thiee years immediately 
preceding their discharge for disability, or 
by reduction, and who shall not have ac- 
qniied claims to pension, or who shall be 
entitled only to temporary or conditional 
pensions, shall have their names registered 
at Chelsea Hospital, and upon their at- 
taining sixty years of age, shall receive, as 
a reward for their former good conduct, a 
pension of 4d. a-day if discharged with 
one ring, and of 6d. a-day if discharged 
after having been twelve months in pos- 
session of two rings, and these rewards 
for former good conduct .shall also be ex- 
tended to soldiers who may be permitted 
to obtain free discharge at their own re- 
quest, as an indulgence, after certain pe- 
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nods of service, m described in the lOth 
article of this warrant 

7. All soldiers now In our service, who 
enlisted since the 1st March 1833, shall 
have the option of relinquishing all right 
to the additional pay of 2d. a day to which 
they are now entitled after the completion 
of 14- years infantiy, or of 17 years cavalry 
service, and shall then be entitled by their 
good conduct to claim the Id. a day after 
seven years service, and shall be, in all 
respects, entitled to all the advantages 
both of good conduct pay while serving, 
of pension on discharge, and of deferred 
pension which are hereby granted to sol- 
diers henceforward enlisting. 

8. All soldiers now serving, who en- 
listed on or before the 1st Maich 1833, 
shall, by relinquishing their right to addi- 
tional pay for length of service, be enti- 
tled to claim all the adv|intage8 of good 
conduct pay while serving, which are 
hereby granted ; but as the warrants which 
were in force at the time of their original 
enlistment give them a right to higher 
rates of pension, on discharge, than those 
which are to be granted to men enlisted 
after the 1st March 1833, they will not 
he entitled to have their good conduct pay 
added to their pensions on dischuige. 

9. In special cases, however, of men 
enlisted on or before the 1st March 1833, 
who by their good conduct have obtained 
the distinction of one or more rings, and 
who after short service may be discharged 
for disabilities, or by reduction, either 
without pension, or with temporary, or 
conditional, or permanent pensions (not 
exceeding those granted for similar disa- 
bilities and services under our Warrant of 
the 7th Feb. 1833), the good conduct pay 
may, by the consent of our Secretary at 
War, be added to their pensions; and 
such men, if not placed upon permanent 
pensions, may be registered at Chelsea for 
the deferred pension, under the same rules 
as the men enlisted after the 1st March 
1833. 

10. Soldiers who shall have obtained 
the distinction of one or more rings, and 
who may be permitted to purchase or to 
obtain free dischfirge at their own request, 
shall be allowed free discharges upon the 
following terms, instead of those pre- 
scribed by the warrant of our late royal 
brother, ot the lith Nov. 1829, and our 
warrant of the 7th Feb. 18.33, but the 
conditions, limitations, and regulations for 
granting discharges by indulgence, laid 
down in the said warrants, shall, in the 
cases of all other soldiers, remain in full 
force. 

Cavalry. Infantry. 

Under 5 years amice .. £30 £20 

After 6 years service, and with 
3 years absence from the Defaul- 


ters’ book 23 18 

After 7 years, with one ring 20 13 

After 10 do. 13 10 

After 12 do. 10 3 
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Cavalry. Infoiitry. 
Afta 14 years, with one rku .. £5 Free. 

Free, with the right of re- 
After 16 do. >gi8try for deferred penskMi 
J of 4d. a day. 

-{-e of re- 

gistry for deferred pension 
of 6d, a day. 


tworlngs, 
sessed the secosu 
least 12 months. 


11. Soldiers enlisted since the 1st 
March 1833, who are in tlie enjoyment 
of two or three rings and of tlie good con- 
duct pay, may obtain permanent pension 
as an indulgence, at the rate fixed in the 
warrant of 7th Feb. 1833, two years 
earlier than other men who have not 
earned tiiis distinction, and may, further, 
receive the same amount of go^ conduct 
pay which would have been added to their 
ordinary pension, under the rules laid 
down in this warrant, if they had been 
discharged as unfit fur further service, or 
by reduction. 

12. As it is our will and pleasure that 
this reward shall be strictly an honourable 
disiinction, to be conferred only upon the 
well-conducted soldier, the commanding- 
officers of regiments are strictly enjoined 
to enter in the regimental defaulters’ book 
the name of every soldier, who, in conse- 
quence of any misconduct whatever, shall 
hare been confined in the guard-house, dr 
subjected to any punishment, and th« 
commission of every offence which shall 
impose upon the commanding officer the 
necessity of recording the soldier’s name 
in the regimental defaulters’ hook, shall 
render the man ineligible for this reward 
for two years from that date, and if he be 
already in possession of this distinction, 
shall deprive him of his ring and good 
conduct pay for one year; and a second 
recorded offence within twelve months 
shall render two years of uninterrupted 
good conduct necessary to obtain a resto- 
ration of such reward. 

13. The soldier having two or three 
rings, shall, in like manner, for the first 
and second recorded offences, forfeit one 
ring, and the good conduct pay allowed 
with it for one year for each offence ; and 
if a third offence be recorded against him 
in the regimental defaulters’ book within 
twelve months, he shall forfeit all claim 
in consequence of his previous good con- 
duct, and shall only be entitled to obtain 
a restoration of his honourable distinctions 
by subsequently serving with uninter- 
rupted good conduct for two years to 
obtain one ring, for four years to obtain 
two rings, and for six years to obtain 
three rings. 

14. Any soldier who, by having been 
recorded in tlie regimental defaulters’ 
book, shall have been adjudged to have 
been guilty of an offence by which he is to 
forfeit the whole or a part of his reward 
for previous good conduct, shall, if hi 
denies the commission of such offenc^i 

(N) 
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have the right of an appeal to a court- 
martial. 

15. A soldier may, for a first offence of 
a serious nature, be adjudgedhy the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, to forfeit all or 
any part of the advantages he had derived 
from his previous good conduct* either 
absolutely, or for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, according to theciicumstances which 
shall have appeared in evidence. 

16. The distinction and rewards grant- 
ed by this warrant, will be extended to 
corporals and drummers, both as regards 
pay and pension ; but serjeants and other 
non-commissioned officers will not be 
allowed, while serving, any addition to 
their established pay, but on their dis- 
charge they may, for peculiarly, good con- 
duct, on the special recommendation of 
our general cominandlng-in-cliief, and by 
the consent of our Secretary at War, com- 
numicatod to the Cornmissioiieisof Chel- 
sea Hosjiital, be allowed additions of Id. 
2d. or .'ll!, a-duy to tlieir pension-', provi- 
ded that the aggregate pension shall in no 
case exceed, for a serjeant Is. lOd., for a 
quarter-master serjeant 2s. Id., and for a 
serjeaiit-major 2s. d.d. n-day. 

Given at our Court at Windsor, this 
If^tli day of August IK36, in the seventh 
year of Our Ileign. 

IJy Ills Majesty’s Command, 
(Signeil) IIowicK. 

NATIVE AtlMV — “ Oltncil OC IIRITISH 
INDIA” — “ OllDEll 01 MFKIT,” 

Fort WillUm, Apiil 17, 18.37.— Re- 
eominondatioMs submitted by his Kxc, the 
late Govcinor-gencrul and Cominander- 
in-ehict in India. Coul William Caven- 
dish Reiifniek, kir imjiioving the condi- 
tion of llic native soldiery, having received 
the consideration of the lion, tlie Court 
of Diioetors ; tin; Govei nor-gencral of 
India in Council has high gratifieation 
in announeing to the aimy that tin- fol- 
lowing resolutions have been jiassed by 
the Honourable Court, and tlicy are here- 
by published for infonnatioii iii General 
Orders : 

“ 1st. For the reasons urged by you in 
support of the measure, we authorize you 
to grant an extra allowance of one rupee 
a month to every native private in the 
army after 16 years service, and an addi- 
tional rupee alter 20 years service ; such 
increase of pay must, however, be depen- 
dent on good eoiiiliict. 

“ 2d. For the reasons given in .support 
of it, we also sanction the proposed insti- 
tution of the two Orders of Honorary 
Distinction lor llie native soldiery, with 
the titles and personal distinctions recom- 
mended. 

“ The ‘ Order of British India,’ (to be 
given to soobadars and jemadars, for long 
and honourable service) is to consist : 


tOcT. 

“ The first class, of 100 soobadars, with 
an allowance of two rupees a-day each, 
ill addition to their regimental allowances 
or retiring pensions, and 

“ The second class, of 100 native com- 
missioned officers, with ari allowance of 
one rupee a-day each, iu addition to their 
usual allowances and pensions. 

“ Three-sixths of these appointments 
are to be allotted to the Bengal native 
officers, two-sixths to those of Madras, 
and one-sixth to those of Bombay. 

“ The ‘Order of Merit,’ for distinguished 
service in action, is to be jirospective 
only, as recommended, and divided into 
three classes. 

“ Every commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier of the native 
army, who obtains admission into tlie 
‘ Order of Merit,’ will receive 

“ In the 3d class, of his full pay, 
over and above ilic pay or pension he may 
otherwise, by the i ulcs of tlie service, be 
entitled to ; 

“ In the 2d class 2-3(ls of hi.s full pay. 
ill aildition to his ordinary pay or pen- 
sion, and 

“ In the Kt class, double pay, or full 
pay ill addition to Ins ordinary jiension.” 

Ills Loulship in Council diieets, that 
the additional pay for lenglli of service, 
autlioiized in the first of the fori'going re- 
solutions, shall have effect liom the 1st 
proximo, and muster-rolls of tioops anil 
companies are to exliiliit the dates of en- 
listment opposite the names of such men 
us aic entitled to the increase. 

As the rewaid of uddilioiml pay is only 
to ho conferred on well-eondueted native 
privates of the line,* coinmandjiig offi- 
cers of corps are strictly enjoined to ex- 
clude the undeserving lujin liie benefits 
thereof . and such nu n as may not in the 
lust instance merit the distinetioii, oi 
who may hereafter foileit il by iniseon- 
diict, are to have a teinaik to that effect 
iiisoited against their names in the muster- 
roll, and a re[)ort of tlie circumstance 
made to head-rjiiarters, for the informa- 
tion of His Exc. the Commander-in-chief, 
whose coiicmrence in the propriety of the 
exclusion will be final. 

The details of the rules and regulations 
established for the “ Order of British 
India,” and “Order of Merit,” and the 
measures to he taken for the immedi- 
ate nomination to the former class of 
deserving iiati\e officers, will be publi-licd 
hereafter. 

His Lordship in Council desires, that 
tlie increase of pay, the reward of pro- 
longed service and good conduct, as well 
as the institution of the honorary distinc- 
tions specified above with their pecuniary 
advantages, may be particularly explained 
to eveiy native corps of the line at the 

* Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, Sappers and 
Miners. 
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three presidencies, paraded for that pur- 
pose. 

ilfayl. — In continuation of General 
Orders, the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General of India in Council directs, that 
the following rules and regulations be 
established, for the “ Order of British 
India” and “ Order of Merit,” the insti- 
tution of which has been sanctioned for 
the native portion of the Indian army. 

“ Order of British India." 

This order is to be conferred by the 
Governor- General of India in Council, on 
native commissioned officers of the Indian 
army, for long, faithful, and Iionourable 
service. 

The 1st class to be composed exclu- 
sively of subadars and the corresponding 
grades in the irregular cavalry, and limited 
to 100 members,* with ap allowance of 
two rupees a-day each, in addition to regi- 
mental allowances or retiring pensions. 

The 2d class of native commissioned 
officers indiscriminately, with the same 
limitation as to number, f and an allow- 
ance of one rupee a-day each, in addition 
to their usual allowances and pensions. 

The native officers on whom the Order 
of Biitisli India may be conferred, in the 
first instance, will be entitled to the extra 
allowance going with that distinction, from 
this date. 

The insignia of the order to consist of 
a gold star jiendcnt from a sky-blue rib- 
bon, one inch and a-lmlf broad, to be worn 
round the neck on the outside of the collar 
of the coat, on full-dress parades and other 
occasions of particular ceremony. In the 
centre of tlie star is to be inseiibcd, in 
I'higlisli only, “ The Order ol British 
Inilia.” 

Subadars of the 1st class will receive 
the title ot “ Surdar Hahadoor,” and na- 
tive officeis ot the 2d class tJiat of “ Ba- 
li adoor.” 

A descri|)tive roll, specifying, in a co- 
lumn tor remarks, the geneial conduct, 
character, and services of eveiy subadar 
and jemadar iii the armies of the three 
presidencies, will be immediately for- 
waided, (and a similar roll transmitted 
annually on the 1st of May) by commaml- 
ing officers of corps respectively, through 
the jiresciibed channel of military corres- 
pondence, to the secretary to the govern- 
ment of India in the military department, 
for the information of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council. 

In forwarding these rolls, Ilis Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief m India, and the 
commanders-in-chief at Fort St. George 
and Bombay, are respectively requested 
to offer such recommendations grounded 
on the statements of conduct, character, 

* 50 for IJengal, 34 for Madras, and 16 for Bom- 
bay.— Total KJO. 

1 50 for B«ngal, 33 for Madras, and 17 for Bora- 
bay.-Total IW. 


and services of each native officer reported 
upon, as may facilitate the selection by 
the Supreme Government ot the most 
deserving of them, for a participation in 
the honorary rewards and solid emolu- 
ments attached to the order. The rolls 
from Fort tt. George and Bombay will 
be transmitted through the local govern- 
ments of those presidencies. 

Native officers of cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry of the line, of the sappers aiid 
miners, and of the irregular cavalry of 
Bengal and Bombay, are eligible for ad- 
mission into the Order of British India. 

The number of both classes being fixed 
and permanent, every vacancy, which may 
occur after the completion in the first in- 
stance of <116 whole promotion, will be 
filled up by the Supreme Government 
from the rolls recorded in their secretary’s 
office. 

Vacancies can only occur from death or 
removal for misconduct, and admissions 
into the order will be announced in general 
orders by the Government of India. 

“ Order of Merit." 

The object of this institution is to afford 
personal reward for personal bravery, with- 
out reference to any claims founded on 
mere length of service and general good 
conduct. 

The order is to consist of three classes; 
the two junior to be distinguished by a 
badge of silver, and the senior by a badge 
of gold, in the shape ot a military laurelled 
star, bearing in its centre, the inscription, 
“ the reward of valour.” 

This badge is to be worn on tin' loft 
breast pendent from a daik blue ribbon 
with ri'd edge. 

.'W ( 'lass Is to be obt.iinerl by any con- 
spicuous act ot individual gallantly on the 
part of any iiuiive olbeer oi soldier in the 
field or in the attack or defence ot forti- 
fied [ilaces, without distinction of rank or 
grade. 

2d Is to be obtained by those 

only who already possess the third, and 
for similar services. 

Is to be obtained in like 
manner only by tliose who alieady possess 
the third and second classes. 

Admission to each of these classes is to 
be obtained upon ajiplieation to tlie Go- 
vernor-General of India in (Jouneil, with 
whom alone the competem'y of conferring 
the order rests. 

The oiiginal recommendations must 
particularly speeily the act ot gallantry for 
which the soldier is supposed to have 
claims to this high distinction ; and the 
jircparatory steps to obtaining it, arc to 
be as follows ; — 

After an action, in which particular acts 
of gullantry have been perlorincil, which 
may be considered as entitling a soldier 
to the ‘ Order of Merit,’ a representation 
of the circumstance is to be made through 



tiM cominaAding dIAeer ot the regiment, 
by the captain or officer commanding the 
troop or company, to the general officer 
commanding the division, who will order 
a com composed of Europeans and native 
officers, and consisting of one field officer, 
two captains, and two subadars, (the pro- 
ceedings to be conducted by an officer of 
the judge advocate-general’s department, 
if available,) before which the individual 
recommended will be brought, when wit- 
nesses will be called and examined as to 
what they saw the soldier perform in the 
action referred to. 

Should there be any failure of proof, the 
claim is not to be allowed ; but on the other 
hand, should the particular gallantry of the 
soldier recommended for the nlistinction 
appear to have been conspicuous and un- 
doubted, the report of the court will be 
forwarded in Bengal, through His Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief in India, and at 
each of the other presidencies through 
the commandea-in-chief and local govern- 
ment, to the Governor. General of India 
in Council, who has, nevertheless, the 
power of rejecting the claim, tor reasons 
to be recorded at the time. 

A record in each case of the particular 
act of gallantry for which (he star has 
been conferred, will be kept in the office 
of the secretary to the government of 
India in the military department, and a 
certificate from the functionary detailing 
the grant of the order and its concomitant 
advantages, will be given to each indivi- 
dual on his admission to, or advancement 
in it. 

Admission into the Order of Merit will 
confer on a member an additional allow- 
ance, equal in the 3d class to one-third, 
in the 2d to two-thirds, and in the 1st 
to the entire of the ordinary pay of his 
rank, over and above tliat pay, or the pen- 
sion he may be entitled to on retirement. 

The widow of a member will lie entitled 
to receive the pension conferred by the 
order upon her husband, for three years 
after the date of his decease ; and in the 
case of a plurality of wives, the first mar- 
ried is tojiave the preference. 

No claim founded on acts of gallantry, 
antecedent to the date of this general 
order, shall be considered admissible 
under any pretence whatsoever. 


UTIRKMXMT OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Fort William, May 1837. — In con- 
tinuation of G. 0. of the 5th Oct. 18.36, 
the following paragraph of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
the Governor- General of India in Council, 
dated the 23d Nov. last, is published for 
general information *. — 

“ We have to announce that we have 
extended to the medical branch of our 
army, the benefits of the regulation, com- 
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municated to you In our military despatch 
dated the lltli May 1836, allowing officers 
who are compelled to quit the service by 
wounds received in action, or by ill-health 
contracted on duty, after three years* ser- 
vice in India, to retire on the half-pay of 
their rank ; on the production of the usual 
certificates that their health will not per- 
mit them to serve in India.” 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BV THE aOVXRNOR-GENERAL. 

Afay 0. Lieut. S. R. Tickell, 31st N.I., attache<t 
to Ramghur Light Infantry Bat., to be a junior 
assistant to agent to fiovcmor-genersl on Soutls 
Western Frontier, and to be stationed in the 
C'olhan. 

10. Mr. J. F. M. Reid to officiate as a temporary 
Judge of courts of sudder dewanny and nisamut 
adawlut, lu place of Mr. WIgratn Money, proceed- 
ing to Singapore on leave of absence. 

Mr. R. Macan to officiate, until further orders, 
as r^lstrar of courts of sudder dewanny and niza- 
mut adawlut, in room of Mr. Reid. 

12. Mr. H. T. Raikes to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Kalasore, during abtwnce of Mr. 
T. C, Scott, or until further orders. 

Mr. Charles Oarstin to relieve Mr. Raikes from 
charge of offices of magistrate and collector of 
Jessore; retaining current duties of his office of 
officiating additional judge of that district. 

Mr. P. Cardew to officiate, until further orders, 
as magistrate and collector of Jessore. 

The Governor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to attach to the Bengal Presidency, Mr. T. 
C. Trotter, writer, reported qualified for the pub- 
lic service. 

Mr. E. Stirling, of the civil service, reported his 
return from England on the Ist May, and is as- 
signed to the North Western Provinces. 

Mr. T. C. Loch, writer. Is reported qualified for 
the public service by proficiency In two of the na- 
tive languages. 

Mr. W. Woolen has been permitted to resign the 
Hon. Company’s civil service fiom the Ist May. 

Mr. John Jackson, of the Hon, Company’s Fi- 
nancial Agency at Conton, retired from the Hon. 
Company’s service on the 22d Nov. 1336. 


hV LIEUT, GOVBKNOR OF V. W. PROVINCES. 

Ajml 20. Mr. D. H. Crawford to offlcLate as joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Muttra. 

22. Mr. Hugh Rose to officiate as deputy collec- 
tor of Cawnpore from 17th April. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, March 23, 18.17. — Cant, R. 
Becher, assist, qo. mast, gen., attachcil to .Sirhlnd 
division, directed to nniceed by water from Kur- 
naul, and to assume charge of qu. mast, general's 
office at presidency. 

Fort WilHam, May 1.— Lieut. N. D. Barton, 6th 
L.C., to have rank of capt. by brevet from Ist May 
1837. 

The resignation of Lieut. E. L. Ommanney, of 
engineers, of his situation In great trigonometrical 
survey, accepted by His Ixirdship in Council, and 
that officer placed at disposal of Commander-in- 
chief. 

May 9.-26th N.I. Ens. C. W. Duffin to be 
lleut., V. Lieut. R. Wright resigned, with rank 
from 12th Jan. 1837, v. Lieut. John L. Taylor 
prom. 

32d N-L Eni. T- S. Horsburgh to bo lieut., v. 
Lieut. J. Woods retired, with rank from 10th Sept. 
1B36, V. Lieut. W. Mitchell prom. 

Assist. Surg. A. McKenzie Clark to be surgeon, 
from 1st May 1837. v. Surg. R. Graharoe, transf. 
to Invalid estaUishment. 



J837.] BtgUter- 

Cftdet of ArtlUery 0. H. CUflbnl admitted on 
eitab., and prom, to Sd-Ueot— Cadeta of Infantry 
T. F. Hobday, O. B. Hnbaon, J. F. Gantin. and 
C. A. Nkolson, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
erulgna. 

Mr. W. F. Sealy admitted on eatabUshment aaan 
aaaiat. aurgeon. 

Maif 15. — Refft‘ of Artitterjf. Lieut. Col. and 
Brev. Col J. A. Biggi to be col., MaJ. C. Graham 
to be licut. col., Capt. T. Lumaden to be major, 
lat-Lieut. and Brev, Capt. R. F. Day to be capt, 
and 2d-Lieut. R. Smyth to be lat-lleut, from^th 
April 1837, in sue. to Col. C. Parker dec.— Super- 
num. 2d-Lieut. C. A. Green brought on eflbctive 
strength of regt. 

Cavatrj/. Major E. J. Honywood to be lleut 
col. from 13th April 1037, v. Lieut. Col. W. S. 
fieataon dec. 

^th L.C. Capt. R. A. Stedman to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Cwt. H. Halhed to be capt. of a 
troop, and Comet U. J. Hawthorne to be lleut., 
from 13th April 1837, in sue. to Major E. J. Hony- 
wood prom. 

Supemum. Cornet L. H. Hardyman brought on 
effective strength of cavalry. 

24tA|^./. Ena. A. J.W. Haig to be Heut., from 8th 
May 1837, v. Lieut. H. Maynard retired on half- 
pay of his rank. i 

The undermentioned offleen of Regt. of Artil- 
lery to have rank of Cmit. by brevet, from dates 
expressed, via — Lleuts. R. Guthrie McGregor, J. 
Hothain, H M. Lawrence, J. H. McDonald, S. W. 
Penning, J. Fordyce, <md Q. J. Cookson, 10th May 
1837. 

Mr. J. Drummond admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Permitted to Restm the Service.— May 8. Comet 
W. H. Hepburne, Mh L.C., at his own request, 
from 20th May.— 15. Capt. J. H. Vanrenen, 2Sth 
N.I., at hia own request. 

Permitted to Rttite from the Service . — May 8. 
Lieut. H Mavnard, 24lh N.I., at hia own request, 
on half-pay or hia rank. 

Lieut. H. C. Baddeley, ofthefllstfcgt. N.L.haa 
been dismissed the service by sentence of a general 
court-martial. 

Returned to duty, from Ef/ivipe.— May 8. Lleut. 
and Brev. Capt. U. Raban, 48th N. I.— Lieut. Jf. S. 
Harris, 30th N.I. 


rUllLOUOHS. 

To Europe.— May 8. Comet John Staples, 7th 
L.C., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— May 1. Capt. U. Sher- 
riff, 48th N.I., for two years, for health. 

To Hills north of Deyrah.-‘Uiy 8. Lieut. James 
Ramsay, 35th N.L, deputy assist, com. gen., for 
aeven months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

April 23. flengnl Packet , Stewart, from Lon- 
don 1 Meg Menilies, Skinner, from Cape; Allison, 
Burnett, from Bombay and Ceylon; and Caes, 
Gordon, from Madras. — 24. Crusader, Wickman, 
from Liverpool ; Hindoo, McGill, from Llver|>ool; 
Tapley, Mabory, from London ; and Fanny, .She- 
riff from China.— 26. Sultana, Powell, from Bom- 
bay, &c.; aivlJnnct, Holmes, from Madras.— 27. 
Earl Povjis, Splttal, from Liverpool.— 30. John 
Marsh, Clucas, flora Bombay ; and Cowasjee Pa- 
mi/p, Wallace, from China and Singapore.— M av 

1. Eugene, from Boston.— 2. Catherine, Rose, from 
London and Madras; and Eieanor l/tldman, Mac- 
kle, from Liverpool.—.'). LaAy Kennau’ay, Davi- 
son, from Madraaand Ganjam.— 9, LnnnOi, Seager, 
from Bombay and Colombo.— 14. Kyle, Fletcher, 
from London.— 16. Hibernia, Gillies, from Lon- 
don, Cape, and Madras ; and Francis Smith, Ed- 
monds, from London.— 17 . Olympus, Cowl, from 
London j Hope, Cockbaln, from Liverpool and 
Cape ; Ino, Wheelan, from London and Isle of 
France; and Ann, Pybua, from China —18. Mary 
Hartley, PriesUnan, from Liverpool. Cape, and 
Madras; and Tamerlane, Mackellar, from London. 


CalcuUa, 

—iMeander, Currie, from London.— FroflJlr/<uad, 
Wdbb, from Liverpool — 80. Generai Kfid, Footd, 
from London and Madraa.— 31. Daunttem, Finder, 
from London; Gungn, Younghusband, from Li- 
verpool; and Elizabeth, Kelso, from Glasgow.— 
Junk 1. Crown, Ponaonby, and liorothm. Fair- 
hurst, both from Liverpool.— 2. Elvira, Gill, from 
Liverpool.— 3 . Jupiter, Ramsay, from Liverpool; 
Charles^ Heartley, and Elizabeth, both from Mau- 
ritius. 

Departures ft-om Calcutta. 

May 11. Rosabrlla, Green, for Boston.— 15. Sir 
Herbei-t Taylot , Poole, for Mauritius.— 16. John 
Heplmme, Robertson, for Moulmein.— 22. Jane 
Diane, McAlister, for London. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

April 20. Antonio Pereira, Young, for Singa- 

{ )ore and China.— 20. Mary Somenille, Jackson, 
or Liver|X)ol.— 24. Mary Ann, Anderson, for Mau- 
ritius.— 25. Brenda, for Boston; Mavis, Reynell, 
for China; and Earl of Clare, for Bombay.— 26» 
Kudora, Addison, for Hobart Town.— 27 . Comala, 
for lilverpool.— 29. Thalia, Graham, for Llver- 
pool.— M a^ 2. Brigand, for Penang and Siiig.!- 
pore ami Cavendish Bentinrk, for Bombay,— 7* 
^rt Grey, Talbert, for Mauritius j and Caledonia, 
Syiners, for Bono^Y— 10 Fortitude, Wilson, and 
Sarah, Peariix’i. * for Mauritius ; and Marga- 
ret, Sp.'iin, 19 ^ “QWP'eln.— 11. iMdy Fitzherbert, 
Feirler, for British Monairh, Purvis, 

for MauritiuW)'^*^* iznbeth, Manook, for Moul- 
mein.— 12. Smith, for Mauritius: and 

Arethusa, Ca''*", ^ for Penang and .Singapore.— 

14. Britannia, Lf^'ch, for Maiiiitius.— 15. La Bella 
Alliance Arckoll, for I'^odrns, Cape, and London; 
ami Gentoo, Black. London. — 22. Hindoo, 
McGill, for Liverpool-— 23. Lord William Bentinck, 
Hutchinson, for Lomionj and Bengal Packet, 
Stewart, for China. —30. Tajiey, Mallory, for 
Lomlon. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
. DEATHS. 

PIRTH.S. 

March 5. At Arrah, Shahabad, the lady of S. 11. 
Batson, Esq , surgeon, of a son. 

19. At Meerut, the lady of Lleut. W. Barr, artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

April I. Mrs. J. Reboiro, of a daughter. 

2. At Cnwnmire, the lady of Lleut. Charles 
Darby, 52d N.I., of a daughter. 

3. At Noacolly, Mr*. Baker, of a son 

6. At Sulkea, the lady of James Mackenzie, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs S. G. James, of a daughter. 

27- At Cawnpore, Mrs. C. C. Greenway, of a 
daughter. 

MayZ. AtPatn.i, the lady of S. Davies, Esq , 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

7 . At Calcutta, the lady of Brev. Capt. Ffronch, 
H.M. 26th regt., of a daughter. 

8. Mrs. J. J. Fleury, of a daughter 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. Aviet, relict of the late Mr. 
Gentloom Aviet, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Joseph, of a son. 

— At Calcutu, the lady of William Jacob, Esq., 
of a son, 

— At Benares, Mrs. Wm. Bryant, of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. R. Fraser, of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Richard Lloyd, 
Indian Navy, of a son. 

— At the new Tannery, near Bankipore, Mrs. 
D. J. r. Johnston, of a son. 

12. Mrs. H Parslck, jun., of a daughter. 

1.1. Mrs. C W. Lewis, jun , of a son. 

15. AtCalcutta, the lady of Capt. James Randle, 
of a son. 

16. At Calcutta, the wife of Monsieur Welter, of 
a son. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mrs. John Gray, of a son. 

— Mrs. Thos. Lackersteen, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Andrews, of a son. 

10. At Ballygunge, the lady of A. G. Glass, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRTAGEa. 

March 2Q. At Seetapoore, R. J. Taylor. Esq., 
C.S , to Eliza, widow of the late R. N, Barnaul, 

At Calcutta, Mr. J. C. NickcU to Miss A. L. 
F« Gonsalves. 
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Ma;/ 1. At Kumaul» W. W. Apperley, Esq.. 4th 
Lancers, to Catherine Ekther, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. N. Wallace, Bad regt. 

— At Kumaul, M. R. Onslow, Esq., adjutant 
4th Lancers, son of Sir 11. Onslow, Bart., to Elisa 
Antonia Wallace, second daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Wallace, commanding B3d N.I. 

10. At Calcutta, Capt. Charles A. Beaumont, 
H.C.’s Marine, to Miss Ann Judith Fieldet 

11. At Calcutta, J. C. Pritchard, Esq., of the 
Cuttack Salt Agency, to Miss Catherine Paterson. 

12. At CalcutU, Mr. James Joseph Turvey to 
Miss Sarah Sukcas. 

13. At Chantlemagore, Mr. Anthony Baptist to 
Mademoiselle Hairiet Philippe, grand-daughter of 
Capt, John Veal, deceased. 

15 At Calcutta, Nicholas Charles Bialc, Esq., 
to Cordelia Matilda, eldest daughter of Charles 
Cornelius, Esq. 

17 . At (.'alcutla, Mr. Alevander C. Jones, young- 
est son of T. Jones, Esq., of Londonderry, for- 
merly of the Service, and a grandson of the 
late Col. W. Burton, Bengal military establishment, 
to Louisa, relict of the late Mr. Charles Davenport. 

DEATHS. 

March m. At Benares, in ptogrosg to Calcutta, 
William Wilson, m.d., su-'lico" on the Madras es- 
tablishment. , . 

29. At CalcutLa, Miss C.» ai-t'vJo, daughter of 
Capt. Dobie, of the country », DK:». aged 23. 

Apiil'A"!. At bimla, Colonel' -s Parker, of 
the artillery. 

IH). At Calcutta, Miss Anna Phipp, aged 3.5. 

Map 4 . Mr. W. R. S. Howe, aged 29 

fi. 4t ChniHurah, Master P. N. D’Rosario. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Le Blanc, aged 19. 

14. At Howrah Hospital, Mr. James Young, 
aged 44, late a chief otlicer of the country service. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. John Wilkinson, assistant 
to Mr. Myers, engraver, aged 24. 


iRaHras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

MOVEMENTS OK CORPS. 

Fort St. George^ April 18. May .% 
and May 9, 18.37. — The following move- 
ments an^ ordered : — 

The 18th N. I, to march from Madras 
(0 Bangalore, to lie there stationed. 

The 45th do. from Palavcram to Ma- 
dras, to he there stationed. 

The 15th do. on its return from Pe- 
nang, to be posted at Vellore, instead of 
Trichinopoly, as ordered 30th Aiig.1836. 

The head-quarters of the 2d Native 
Veteran Battalion from Wallajahbad to 
Nellore, to be there stationed. 

The Drum-boy Establishment from 
Wallajahbad to Arcot. 

The sick details of corps on foreign ser- 
vice from Wallajahbad to Arcot. 

.SERVICES OF BRIGADIER CONWAY. 

Fort St. George^ April 21., 18.37. — 
Brigadier Conway, e.B., having received 
permission to proceed to assume the 
command of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force, the Right lion, the Governor in 
Council feels it to be a grateful duty, to 
express the high sense which the Go- 
vernment must ever entertain of that offi- 
cer’s eminent and distinguished services 
in the high and confidentiul station which 
lie has now vacated. 

Brigadier Conway has served with 


singular zeal and energy as adjutant- 
general of the Madras army, for the un- 
exampled period of twenty-eight yeare, 
during which time, with indefatigable ac- 
tivity, extensive experience and informa- 
tion and distinguished gallantry, he has 
had a prominent share in all the most im- 
portant events connected witfi tlie pro- 
gress of the Briti.sh power in India. 

The services rendered by Brigadier 
Conway, no less to his country than to 
the army of Fort St. George, have fre- 
quently received the highest testimonies 
of approbation, and the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council can only now again 
record the sense which is entertained of 
them by Government. 

Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, April 
24<, 1837. — It affords the Commander-in- 
chief sincere gr^jlification to record his 
entire concurrence in the sentiments of 
approbation which have been expressed 
by the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council, in G. 0, of the 2lstinst. to- 
wards Brigadier Conway, e. b., on that 
officer’s receiving peimi.ssion to assume 
command of the Hyderabad Subsidi- 
ary Force ; and Sir Peregrine Maitland 
desires to add the aeknowleilgment of his 
own obligations to Brigadier Conway, for 
the zealous and efficient manner in which 
tie has fulfilled his impoi taut duties dur- 
ing the more immediate period of his Ex- 
cellency’s command. 

May 17. — It is with the deepest regret 
that the Commandcr-in-chieF aiinouiice.s 
to the army the loss which the service has 
sustained in the death of Biigadier Cun- 
way, c B. commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force ; which lainoiilcd event 
took jilace on the evening ot the 13th inst. 
at Naekiykul. 

lUI.r-BATTA STATIONS 

Fort St. George, April 25, 1837. — 
The lollowing list is jiublislied, received 
from the Government of India, of present 
Imlf-biitta stations under this Presidency, 
at which the European otHeers are to le- 
ceive full batta Ironi the 1st May 1837, 
viz. — Ma.sulipatiim, Elloie, Sainiilcottali, 
Vizagapatam, Viziiiimgmm, Chicaeole, 
Berhuinpoie, French Rocks, Oolaea- 
miind, Dindigul, Pallamcottah, Qiii- 
lon, Palghatcherry, Cannaiiore, Manga- 
lore, Shicarpore, iluiTyhur, and Bellary. 

THE OPERATIONS AT MANGALORE. 

Fort St. George, May 9, 18.37. — His 
Exc. the Commander in-chief having 
transmitted to Government reports ot the 
operations of the detachment lately com- 
manded by Major Dowker, of the 2d 
regt. N. I., from the advance to Pootoor, 
at the requisition of the principal collec- 
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tor, to the second repul«e of the large 
bodies of insurgents who attacked the 
town and cantonment of Mangalore, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
inuoh satisfaction in recording his appro- 
t)ation of the persevering gallantry with 
which the defence of that station was 
maintained against repeated assaults by 
superior numbers, and in the uncertainty 
ot being reinlorced or relieved : a defence 
which reflects great credit upon INIajor 
l)owker,the Euiopean and native commis. 
sioned officers, and all ranks composing 
the small body under his command. His 
Lordship in Council directs that the fa- 
vourable sentiments with which the Go- 
verament are impressed by their steady 
and soldier-hkc conduct throughout ser- 
vice ot so harassing a nature, may be 
made known to the native offieers and 
men of the 2(1 regt of N. J. ; and his Exc. 
the Commander- in-ehief is ie(|ue.sted to 
call upon Major Dowker to luinish, lor 
submission to Goveinment, a roll of 
those among the native eommissioned 
officers, the non-commissioned, andpii- 
\atrs, whom he considers to have been 
jKutieitlaily distinguished by their zeal 
and gallantry al Poutooi, (lining the le- 
tieat, and m the defenee of the eantoii* 
meiit of J\Iangaloie. 

VAssAcr Ai,r.<)(\ ANCK TO orriCEiis. 

J'o/'i St CoiKjc, Mai/ d, — The 

Right lion, the Cowinoi in Couneil is 
jili-ased to lescmd tliat {lortion of i(*gula- 
iioii under which Euiojiean commission- 
ed oi wairarit oflicois, retmnmg on iiic- 
(liral ccjlijlraic fioiri the Kastein ‘-cttlc- 
ments. or i ('joining from su'k leave, ha\e 
heicfolorc been gianted jiassage at the 
jmlilie expense, and to deelaie them 
(ill coiiloimity to the iisag(‘ m HeiigaU 
hcrc.ittcr mcligihle in both mstunces to 
that indulgence. 

NATivr rrNSiON ruNi). 

Fort St. George^ May 9, 18.'i7. — The 
Hon. Court of Directors having been 
pleased to resolve that subscribers to the 
late Native Pension Fund shall be al- 
lowed the option eitliei of receiving back 
llieir subscriptions, with simple interest, 
to the date of the abolition of the Fund, 
at the rate of six jier cent, per aniiuin, or 
ot having tlic amount transferred in their 
names to the Government Savings Rank, 
it is heieby notified, for the information 
of all concerned, that the civil auditor 
lias been directed to prepare a general 
statement of the contributors to the Fund, 
with the amount of the sums paid by 
each subscriber, which, when completed, 
will be published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette. 

The heads of departments will af- 
ford such information as he may desne 
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to the auditor, to enable him to prepare 
the stulcment above mentioned. 

The lainilies of subscribers who have 
obtained relief from the Pension Fund, or 
who, in consequence of the abolition of 
that fund, have been pensioned by Go- 
vernment, are not considered entitled to 
the refunii ot contributions. 

The Hon. the Court of Directors have 
further been pleased to resolve that the 
pensions now chargeable on the Native 
Pension Fund shall continue to be paid 
by Govermnerit. 

SERVICES OF BRIGADIER-OEN. TAYLOR. 

Fort St George, Mat/ ID, 18d7. — 
Brigadier-gen Taylor is permitted to re- 
sign the command of the riorthein divi- 
hlon of the uimy from the 31 st inst. , and 
to reside at Waltair until an oppoitimity 
offer of his proceeding to the jiresidericy, 
preparatoiy to applying for leave to re- 
turn to Em ope. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that all ho- 
noms and compliments paid (oageiieial 
olheer withm his divisional eommaiid, 
may be eontinued to Riigadicr-geii. ’I’ay- 
lor, dining bis lesideiiee within the limits 
ol the northern division. 

In aeeeding to 15iiga(li(T-gcn. Taylor’s 
ie(|uest to he relieved from tlie eommaiul 
ol the noithein division ot the army, the 
Right Hon the CovcriKU in Coimeil le 
feis with miieh satislaelioii to the oeea- 
sioiis npoii wliieli, in liis exercise of that 
impoitant command, Rrigiidii'i’-gen. 'i’ay- 
loi's coiidiiet has received the npproha- 
lion ot Government, jiartieiilarly dm mg 
till! piogiess of the iiiMirieetions in the 
\'i/iigapatam and G.iiijam disfiiets; in 
both ol which the jiciMinal exeitioiis of 
llie Ihigadier-gc'ii. m the field, Jiis cor- 
dial co-opcration with tlu' civil Commis- 
sioner, and the judgment and discretion 
with which he jieitoimed tlie impoitant 
duties entiusted to him, greatly aided tlie 
measuies adopted for the re-estahhsh- 
inenlol older m the disturbed di.sliiets. 

Tlic Right Hon. the (ioveinorm Coun- 
cil, in announcing Rrigadicr-gen. 'I'aylor’s 
secession from the general staff of the 
army, will have pleasine in bringing bis 
services to the notice of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. 


VETtRlNAaV seilOEONS. 

Fort St. Oeor/ie, May2'^, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in (’oiiiicil is 
pleased to resolve, that, in conformity 
with the rule in Bengal, veterinary sur- 
geons, when placed m charge of horses 
belonging to other corps in addition to 
the charge of their own, shall receive for 
such additional ehaigc an ullovvance at 
the rate of Rs. 12 ami anas 7, per month, 
for every hundred horses. 
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To be drawn on a present state of the 
horses forming the extra charge. To have 
effect from the Ist proximo. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

AwU 8. J. T. Bailie, Esq., to act a« coronor of 
Mauraa, until further orders. 

14. A. D. Campbell, Eiq., to be Persian traos* 
lator to government. 

O. A. Smith, Esq., to act as collector and magis* 
Irate of Rajahmundry, during absence of Mr. P. 
Grant, or until further orders,— delivering over 
charge of zillah court at that station to Mr. J. H. 
Bell, head assistant collector. 

18. A.F. Bruce, Esq , to act as a police magistrate 
at presidency, during absence of Capt. Whutler. 

0. S. Greenway, Esn., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malabar, during em. 
ployment of Mr. Strange on othtr duly. 

21. James Thomas, Esq., to act as deputy ac- 
countant general, during absence of SfrswartcVaw- 
ford. Esq. 

May 2. W. Dowdeswell, Esq., to act as judge 
and criminal judge of Rajahmundry. 

T. W. Goodwyn, Esn., to odiri.'ite as assistant 
judge and joint criminal judge of Malabar. 

C. W. Reade., Esq., to do duty as an assistant 
under principal collectors of Canara. 

Ifi. R. Davidson, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and ioiiit criminal judge of Rajahmundry, during 
employment of Mr. Dowdeswell on oilier duty. 

F. H. Crozicr, Esq., to continue to act as head 
assistant to collector and magistrate of Masulipa- 
tain, during employment of Mr. Davidson on 
otlier duty. 

Mr. J. McDowall, master attendant of Calicut, 
to be master attendant at Cochin. 

17. Lieut W. C. Birch, 5th Bengal N.T., an 
assistant m Thuggee department, and who was 
recently directed to join Capt. Elwall at Bangalore 
for purpose of being employed in operations carry- 
ing on under this presidency for suppression of 
Thuggee, to act as joint magistrate in provinces 
subject to this government. 

28. A. D. Campbell, Esq., to act as 3d judge of 
court of budder and Foujdarce Udalui, during 
absence of Mr. W. lludleston. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., to act as civil auditor, during 
employment of Mr. A. D. Campbell on other duty. 

J. Ooldlngham, Esq., to act as collector and ma- 

5 istrate of Guntoor, during employment of Mr. 

.. F. Bruce on other duty, but to continue to act 
as judge and crhninai judge of Neiiore, until re- 
lieved. 

30. A. P. Bruce, Esq., to be acting superinten- 
dent of stamps and to be a member of mint com- 
mittee, during employment of Mr. Campbell on 
other duly. 

31. Surg. Wm. Bannister to be assay master. 
June 2. Capt. James Macdonald, 45th N.I., to 
be Mahralta translator to Taujore Commissioners. 


Wm. Fisher, Esq. is admitted a writer on this 
esteblishraent from the 1 ith April 1837, the date of 
his arrival at Cantianore. 

John Walker, Esq., senior merchant on this 
establishment, reported his return to the presi- 
dency on the 9th May. 

Attained Rank T. L Blane, as senior mer- 
chant, from I2th April ia’i7; T. Pv croft, as junior 
merchant, from 2(ith April 1837; G. .S. Greenway. 
as ditto, from 1st April ia;i7; W. B Hawkins and 
C. H. Woodgate, as factors, from 9lh May 1837. 


Cbtained Leave of Ahsencc.—May 23. W. Hudle- 
ston. Esq., to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen 
months, for healtn..^l. P. Grant, Esq., tosea, for 
one year, for health — H. F. Duincrgue, Esq., to 
Neilgherrics, for three months, on private afialrs. 

ECCLE.SIASTICAL. 

May 19. The Rev. Mr. Trevor to be chaplain at 
Jaulnah, but to continue to act at Vepery until 
further orders. 
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The Rev. 5. R. Otter (recently admitted on 
eitab.) to be chaplain at Bellary. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St George, Aprtl 7, 18.37.— (3t>i L.C. Cornet 
St. Vincent Pitcher to be lleut., v. Pettigrew dec.; 
date of com'. 6th April 1837. 

Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) R. L. Evans, c.b., 6(Hh 
N.L, to be military secretary to Right Hon. the 
Governor. 

21rt N.7. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Morden Carthew 
to be qu. mast, and Interpreter. 

April 11 — Infantrp, Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) 
John Briggs to be col., v, Maclnxi dec. ; date of 
com. 16th Nov. 1836 — Major W. P. Cunningham, 
from24ih N L, to be liciit. col., v. Hodgson dec. ; 
date of com. 27th Dec. 1836. 

2Ath N.L Capt. Gcorce Hutchinson to be major, 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) ChnsUipher Dennett (pen- 
sioned) to lie capt., and Lieut. R. T. .Snow to take 
rank from 27th Dec. 1836, in sue. to Cunningham 
promoted.— Lieut. (Brev. Capt ) John Shepherd 
to be capt., and Ens. S. S. Coffin to be lieut., v. 
Dennett pensioned ; date of corns. 26th March 1837* 

(’adet of Cavalry George Lennox admitted on 
estab., and prom, tu cornet. 

Aprtl 14 — 3.WiN.i. Ens. P. L Spry to be lieut., 

V. White invalided: date of com. llih April 1837. 

45th N.L Ens. John Kitson to be lieut., v. Darby 

lost at sea. 

Lieut. J. C. Shaw permitted to resign his ap- 
pointment of 2d assistant to civil engineer in 3d 
division, for purpose of returning to Europe. 

18.— Assist. Surg. G. V. Ciimming, m.d., 
to 1)0 surgeon, v, Wilson dec.; date of com. 2.')th 
March 1^37. 

The undermentioned olRcers placed, as a tem- 
porary measure, at disposal of Com. -in-chief for 
regimental duty Capt«. O. W. Whistler, 19th 
N.I. ; G.W Osborne, l!)th do. ; and J. T- Philpot, 
23d do.— Lieut. T. J. Newlxild, 2.'ki do. 

Capt. W. P. Macdonald, 41st N.L, to conduct, 
as deputy judge advocate, such trials as may be 
held In district of (’anara under certain powers and 
instructions furnished to the Brigadier command- 
ing in Malabar and Canara. 

April 21.— M-aj. R. Haig, 34th L.L, to act as ad- 
jutant general of army, until further orders, with 
a scat at Military and (ilothing Boards. 

Capt. C. A. Browne, 15th N.L, to act as assist, 
adj. gen. of army, until further orders, 

Lieut. Robert Gordon, .37th N.L, to act as de- 
puty a.s&]gt. adj. general of army, until further 
orders. 

BngtuHcr T. H S. Conway, c.b., permitted to 
join his command of Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
—(.See also G. Os.) 

2\st N.L Lieut, (Brev. Capt.) Wm. Cuppageto 
be rapt., and Ens. C. A Duller to be lieut., v. 
Wm. Gray dec.; date of tom. 10th April I837. 

ApiUi5.—4M N.I. Lieut. George Davis to be 
capt., and Ens R. P. K. Watt to be lieut,, v. 
Salmon dec.; date of coins. Iflth Oct. 1836. 

Assist. Surg. A. Lorimer, m.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Capt. (Brev. Mai.) Wm Stokoe, lO.h N.L, to 
proceed to England by first opportunity that offers, 
and report his arrival at the East-India House— 
(Under instructions from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors). 

April 28.— The following officers to have rank of 
CapUln by brevet, from 27lh April 1837 — Lieuts. 

W. T. Boddam, 2d L.C. ; James Alexander, 8th 
do.; F. B. Doveton, Madras European Regt.; 
W. C. Macleod, 30th N.I. ; George Gordon, 48th 
do.; Sparry Peshall, 40th do.; O, P. Sturt, 16th 
do.; Edward Atherton. 22d do.; C. F. Liardet, 
14th do. ; W. J. Manning, Madras European Regt. : 
Owen Reynolds, 26th N.I. ; H. C. Gosling, 7th do. ; 
£. J. Gascoigne, 3Uth do. ; W. H. Budd, Slst do.; 
Henry Vanderzee, 27th do. ; J. T, Lugard, 49th 
do. ; William Gordon, 6th do. ; Patrick Oliphant, 
SSthdo.; G. P. Cameron, 40lh do.; E. Pepper- 
come, 16th do. ; James Forbes, 20th do. 1 Duncan 
Buchanan, 22d do.f F* L. Nicolay, 29th do.; 
Hugh Walker, 14th do. ; G. A. Sinlth, 26th do. : 
Conway Stafford, 5lBt do. ; George WoodfaU, S5th 
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do; K. J. Simpson, 37th do. ; D. H. Co-*ldlnc, 
21«t do. ; John Gmard, 4«th do. ; James Robert- 
son, {)th do. ; W. F. DuPasquicr, 17th do.; T. A. 
Bridge, 22d do. 

Injhntru. M;y. C. M. Bird, from 21st L.T., to be 
lieut. col. from 27th Dec m'iG, v. Hodgson dec. 

31at L /. Ciipt. A. Herville to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) G. H. Mihics to be rapt., and Ens. 
E. H. Impey to be lieut., from 27th Dec. 1836, in 
sue. to Bird prom. 

Enroiwnn RcifMlcft wing). Capt. James Kerr to 
be major, Lieut. Charles Nutting to I c capt., .ind 
Ens. Michael G.alwey to be lieut., from 6th Sept. 
1836, V. .St. John IL French retirefl. 

i^th iV. /. Ens. H. Y. Pope to be lieut., from 9th 
Aug. 1836, V. Duval retire L 

44f/i iV.f. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Alex. Adam to 1^ 
capt. and Lieut. T. L. Place to take rank from 
29th July v. Frew retired , and Ens. 1). Hn«l- 
son to be lieut. from 7th April 1836, v. Gompertz 
dec. 

Ilond-Qumtern, April 1, IfW". — Capt. J. T. 
Baldwin, 2d bat. artillery, to proceed from ILmga- 
loro to join detachment of his coips at Tnehino- 
poly, vid presidency. 

ApiU The following removals ordered:— 
.Surgeons J. McLeod from 42d to Jllth N.L, and 
A. Campliell from .'jlilli to 42d do.— .\s.sist. ‘'Uigs. 
J. Davies from f.-M to .'ttUh N.I.; J. E. Porteons 
from 44th N.L, to C troop horse artillery ; and U. 
llickh |)()sl(’d to 44th N.I. 

April HI \sMst. su'g. E. S, Cummtng removed 

from doing duty with 4Jth N.L, to do duty with 
H.M. H.kl Foot. 

Assist. .Surg. I). M.icpherson, m.d., and W. L. 
O. Moore, m.h.. having been reported rumlified to 
treat ainte lasesof dise.ise, removed tiom doing 
duly with 2d bat. artillery, toriner to do duly with 
H.M. 4l8t Foot and latter with 1st bat artillery. 

12.— The following postings and removals 
ordered :— Col. J. Briggs (Lite prom.) to l.'tth regt.; 
Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) (i. M. 'sti u.irt Iroin Jtnh 
to 44th do. ; I ieut. Col. \V. Cunningham ,Ute 
prom.) to 3<)th do. 

/l/ud l.T— Lieut Bohert Whi‘(>, rei ently transf. 
to Invalid Estab., posted to 2d N.V B. 

Apitl 14 Assist. Mirg. J. Hobson, m o , having 

been reported qualihed to treat acute cases of dis- 
ease, removed fioin doing duty in Ueiur.d Hospi- 
tal at presidency, to do duty with 11. M. 3yth 
Foot. 

Apul 17.— Cornet George Lennox to do duty 
with Governor’s Body (maid until furthei orders. 

April 1!).— Assist. Surg. Balfour to do duty with 
H.M. 29th Begt , in room of Assist. Snrg. Pick- 
mcUi re-.ippomted to do duty with 2d lut artillery. 

zlpii/ 21.— Ensigns (,. de .S.msmarez and W. 11 
Brown removed 1 10m doing duty witli llllh, to do 
duly with 45lh N.L 

211.— Assist. .Surg. J. W. M.ullardelte jiost 
ed to 38th N.L 

Lieut. Col. C. M. Bird (late prom.) posted to 
18th N.L 

4ih Cornet A. J. Curtis, doing duty with 6th 
L.C., posted to (ith, and to join. 

The undermentioned Ensigns posted to regi- 
ments, etc —2d Ensigns Josepn MacViccar to 41st 
N.L, to join ; T. W. Strachey, 29th do., to join; 
Edw. Martin, 43d do., leave to Europe: W. T. 
Money, left wing M. E. Uegt., to )oin , S. J. Bat- 
ten, 18th N.L, to join; W. F. Blake, .'Kith do., 
leave to Calcutta; Edmund Tower, 37th do., to 
join; G. R. Gleig, 42d do.^ lo join — .“W Ensigns 
George DeSausmarez, to‘21St N L, to join; Pttc-r 
Ogilvy, 35lh do., to join , Wm. Voungson, Nth 
do., to join; G. F. Salmon, 30th do., to join; S. 
D. Young, 62d do., to join; Win. Chatfield, 10th 
do., to join; W. R. Brown, 46th do., to join; D 
W. McKinnon, 2d do , to joinj W. J. Hare, 41st 
do., to join. 

Ad}. Generaft Office, April 10, 18.37-- All absent 
officers belonging to corps serving in Mysore divi- 
sion, or In MTalanur and Canara, directed to pro- 
ceed forthwith to rejoin their regiments. 

Fort St Georffc, May 2 2d Lieut. F. Pollock, 

of sappers and miners, to act as adj. to cort>8 of 
engineers during absence of Lieut. Lake. 
dsuU, Journ, N. S. Vol. 24. No.yd. 
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lit Lieut. W. K. Worster, of artillery, appointed 
to survey of line for proposed railroad lo Wallqja 
Nuggur, V. Lieut. Bell, reported sick. 

May y—Ut L.C. Cornet E. C. Curtis to bo 
lieut , V. Rose dec. . date of com. 20th April 13.37. 

Cadets of Infantry Richard Shubrlck, W. T. 
Williams, and George Harkness admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. James Sanderson admitted on estab. ns tn 
assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under 
surgeon of 2d bat. artillery at St. Thomas's 
Mount. 

24th N.I. l-icut. (Brev. Capt.) P. Pope to lie qn. 
mast, and inteip , v. Shepherd prom 

1/flv9- Inf.niin/. M.Aj. V. F. .Smith, from 12th 
N.I , to be lieut. coL, v. Noble dec. ; d.atc of com. 
3()th April IR’ty. 

12t/i N.I. Capt. P.itriik Corbitt to be major, 
Idout. (Brev. C.ipt.) (Jswal 1 Hell to be cnp^, and 
Ens. Mark Cooper to lie bent., in sue. to Smith 
prenn.; date of corns ,30th April 18.37. 

Lieut. Col. (Brev. CnI.) B. I- Evans, c.n , to he 
president oPGcnernl Pn/e Committee. 

Capt. A. Lawe, corjis of engineers, to lie civil 
engineer in M.ilabar ami C.mara. 

Cadet of Infantry H. J A. 'Faylor admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

'Phe services of Cnpt W. D. Harrington, 3d 
placed at <iis)iosHl of Com,-in-i hief for regi- 
nienlaiduty (under instructions from Higbt Hon. 
the Governor-general of India). 

May 12. Hth L.C. Cornet G. J. Russell to bo 
lieut., V. Simpson died at sea. 

2d L.C. J,icut. G. R. Edwards to bo qu. master 
and tnlerpretei. 

M>th N.L Lieut. W. fanlis to be .idjutant. 

(’adetsof Infantry 'I’liomas Clerk, C. F. F. ILd 
Fil'd, J. G. Brown, 'Phoiiiiis Greenaway, C 
MiCallutn, A. R, Dallas J. H.M. Babiiigtoii, J- 
M. C. Feme and G. N . Smith admitted on eslab.i 
and jirom to ensgiis. 

May l(i.— I.ient .lohn I'lioniMin, .'ith N L, per- 
mitted to resign ajip. of qu. mast, and inter ji. of 
that corps. 

I !>.— Assist Snrgs. 1). Maepherson, and 
E. G, ILilfonr perinilled lo enter on general dutus 
oi aimy. 

Deputy Assi-it. Commissary W. Doyle (lute 
jirom.) posted to Nagjiore ''ubsidi.iry Foiie. 

Mat/2:i—Cav(thv. Maj. James Munson, from 
2<t L C . lo lie lieut. (ol., v. Conway dee. ; dale ot 
com. 13tli May 18.37. 

'M L.C. Capt. John 'Miiith lo be major, Llenl. 
(Brtv. Capt.) Boboit Gnrslin to be lapt., and 
Comet F. J. C.irrnlhers to lie hint., in sue. to 
Mofison prom.; date of corns. 13th May 18.17 

Thcundernii ntiom d staff offii ers being no longer 
required for regiiiieiital dnf y.direeled to leiom their 
rispulive departments :— C.ipls G W. Wliisller, 
19111 N.I. G. W. Osborne, 29ih do.; and J. 'P. 
IMiiIpot, 2.3il do.— 1, lent. 'P. J. Newbold, 2;td do. 

A/tt;/25.— Maj. Gen, J.ainos Welsh, of inf.mtry, 
appointed to gineral staff of army, from 1st June, 
and to command of Northern Division, in sue. to 
Brig. Gen. Taylor. 

May 26— Capf. A. Me. D. Filler, Bombay In- 
fantry, tube aide de-camp, from 1st June, to Maj. 
Gen. JainesWelsh, commanding Northern Division 
of army. 

Mrt.v .30.— The services of Lieut. Horsley, of en- 
gineers, to be transferred to Travancoie Slate from 
Ist June. 

Assist. .Surg. George Pearse, m.d., to be secretary 
to Medical Board. 

Assist. .Surg. R. (!ole to be surgeon of Sonih-enst 
District, and in charge of sick ofliters at .ht. 
Thoniii. 

Assist. .Surg. W.G. Davidson to be assistant gar- 
rison surgeon of Fort .St George. 

Dcjiuty Assisi Commissary James Denton to 
have rank of lieut. on non effective estab., from 
30th May 1837 (under permisMon of Court of Di- 
rectors). 

C.-ulcts of Infantry George Aitkeii. J. J. <>. 
Stuart, C. J. Rudd, James Hay, and Thomas 
C.arpendale admitlt'd on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

(O) 
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Lieut. H. C. AmBtrong, corpa of engineera, to 
take charge of superintending engineer's depart- 
ment in centre division, during absence of Lieut. 
Inverarity, or until further orders. 

Capt. J. R. Graham, 1st N.I., to act as paymas- 
ter in centre division, durmg absence of Capt. 
Logan. 

Head-Quarter », Afay 4.— Ens. S. D. Young re- 
moved. at his own request, from 52d to 43d regt., 
and to rank next below Ens. Edw. Martin. 

Mau fi.— Maj. Gen. C. T. G. Bishoji permitted 
to reside and draw pay at Bellary until 1st July 
laiy, and afterwards in southern division of army, 
drawing it at Trichinopoly. 

The following young olficers to do duty with 
regts., and directed to join .—Ensigns H. Shubrick, 
W. T. Williams, andG. Ilarkness, with Kith N I. 

May 10.— Ens. G B. .Stevens removed, at his 
own reimest, from 32d to ‘21st regt., and to rank 
next below Ens. (i. Ue Sausmarez. 

May 11.— Ens. 11. J. A. Taylor to do duty with 
4!)lh N.I. until further orders. l 

May 15. — The following young oiUcers to do 
duty with regiments Ensigns J. MtC Kerne, 
with ICth N.I.; TIuk Clerk, 3.5th do.; C. K. F. 
Halsted, .32d do. ; J G. Brovin, 40th do. ; Thos. 
Greenaway and C. C. McC.illuin, ICth do. •• A. J{. 
Dallas, 45th do.; . 1 . 11. M. Babiiigton, 40th do. ; 
(j. N. Smith, Kith do. 

Surgs. J. Bell (late prom.) iiosKhI to Gth N.I., 
and Thomas Key (late prom.) to 27th do. 

May 17 .— Lieut. Col. S. Townsend removed 
from ‘24th to 43d regt., .lud I.ieut. Col. C. F. Smith 
(late prom.) posted to former corps, 

Maj. T. G. Newell, ‘2l8t regt., with sanction of 
Government, to do duty with 4.3d do. 

Affljy 2.5.— Lieut. Coi. James Morison (late prom.) 
postal to (Jth L.C. 

Veterinary .Surgs, J. Western removeri from .5lh 
to 7th I..C., and J. F. Jennings, from latter to lor- 
iner regt. 

Afn,v ‘27.~A'i8ist. Surg. J. Middlemas removed 
from doing duty with H.M..54th regt., and app. to 
medical charge of detachment of 12tli N.I. an<l 
details of artillery at Malacca. 

May 20.— Surg. G. V. Cumnmig. m.d. (late 
prom.), posted to 15th N.I.; and A Mst. Surg. W. 
Foole removed from l.5th to Olh N.I. 

furt i)t. Genr^'C, June i. — N.7. Ens. W F. 
Eden to bo licut., v. ll.idtleld invalided; date of 
com. 4lh Nov 

.Siipernum. ‘2d iaeut. Arthibald Fouhs aihnitted 
on effective strength of artillery, from 24th May 
10 . 37 , to complete est.ib. 

Capt. Peregrine Maitl ind, II. M. 74th F., to be 
ald-de-cam]) to Conimandcr-m-chicf, from 1st 
June 1037. V. Walker. 

nth N.I, Lieut. E. T. Cox to be qu. ma-.t. and 
interpreter, v. Thomson resigned. — Ens. A. E. 
Brooke to be adj , v. Wright resigned. 

Cadets of Cav,alry lion, D. Kennedy, M. 11. O. 
.Smith, ami J. F. Johnstone admitted on estab., 
and prom, to cornets.— Cadet of Artillery W. C. L. 
Baker admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d lieut.— 
Cadets of Infantry J. C. Freese, C. 11. Cazalet, 
J. E. Palmer, Mathew Price, T. A. Boileau, C. J. 
Allardycc, J. M, Simsoii, Alfred Keating, W.G, 
Robertson, T L. Jackson, Albert .Studdy, and 
A. A. Lighton admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Messrs. Joshua Williams, D. D. Foulis, m.d., 
J. A. Reynolds, and J. H. Orr, admitted 0 ne.>tab. 
as asiist. surgeons. 

Hoad-Qimrters, Maylil — Licnit. George Curaine 
to act as adj. to fllh L.C., until further orders, v. 
Fowler removed. 

June 1.— Assist. Surg. J. Conifoot removed from 
Jfith, and posted to 4!Hh N.I. 

Ens. Edward Martin removed, at his own re- 
quest, from 43d to 2Hth N.L, and to rank next 
below Ens. Robert Woolley. 

The undermentioned young ofRcers to do duty, 
ric.— Ensigns J, J. O. Stuart and Thomas Carpen- 
dale, with 8th regt., and to join at Palaveram ; C. 

J. Rudd, 16lh do.; Geoige Aitken and James Hay, 
35th do. 
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June 2. — Lieut. Cols. S. Townsend removed 
from 4.3d to 16th regt., and A. McFarlane from lat- 
ter to former corps. 

TranAfi>rred to Invalid E.itabUshment , — April 11. 
f.icut. Robert White, 3.5th N.I., at his own re 
quest. 

Returned to duty, from Ruinpe.— 'May 5. Lieut. 
Henry Nott, Pith N.L— 16. Cyit. C. M. Palmer, 
14th N.I — PI. ‘2d-Lleut. J. H.Bourdleu, of artil- 
lery.— C.ijit. O. T. Pritchard, 2d I . Inf.— June 2. 
(’apt. Charles Bond, 47 th N.L— Lieut. F. Studdy, 
5th L.C. 


Off-Rc(konlny^ —In consequence of the death 
of Maj. Gen. William MacleocI, of the Infantry, 
the following addition to the list of oflicers enti- 
tled to off- Beckoning* is authorized ;— Cols, Rich- 
ard West and George Jackson— each a half share 
from the Fund from the 17 th Nov. 1636. 


rUIlLOUGHS. 

To Kuropc.— April 11. Surg. W. R Smyth, h.A., 
for health, and to lesigii appointment of Secretary 
to Medical Board.— 21. Lii’ut. J. C, Shaw, corjw 
of engineers, for health.— Ens. Edward Martin, 
doing duty with 2Mtli N.I , for health (to embaik 
from Western Coast),— Veterinary .Surg. J. F. Jen- 
nings, for health (ditto) — M ly 2. Lieut. (Brev, 
Capt.) F. W, Todd, Nth N.L, for health.— fl, 
Lieut II. F. Gus’.ird, tith N.L, for health,— 12. 
Lieut, J (!. Mac Nab, ,30lh N.I , for health.— As- 
sist. .Surg. J. F. llaslie, for health.— 16. ('apt. (A 
A. Robert'., deputy judge adv. gen., for hoaUh — 
2.3. I.ieut. J. Wiight, ac1j.5th N.L— 26. l>u>ut. W. 
Hollm, 3bth N.L, tor health (to euibatk from Cal- 
cutta).— 3(1. Assist. Surg. James Dodd, tor health. 
—June 2. Lieut. W, 11. Lanphier, Tidth N.L, for 
health. 

To Vint Preiidctiry (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— May Ki Capt. 11. C. Cot- 
ton, civil enginc*er in 3d division.— 17 . 2d-Lu’ut. 
C. M. Elliott, sappers and miners.— 18. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) E. Atherlcxi, 22(1 N.I,— 25. Lieut. 
T. L. Plac*c, 44lh N.I. 

To Sco.— Feb. !). Licut. ('. F. Compton, 40th 
N.L, for four months, for health (granted by Act- 
ing Governor of .Singapore).— May 12. Lieut. D. 
Bliley, 27 th N 1., until liOUi April lik'Ul, for health, 
—June 2 Licut. Colin Mac kenzie, 4Uth N.I , until 
2()th tict. 1837, tor health (granted by olHeer com- 
manding at Malacca).— Lieut, and Qu.Mast. IL 
M. Donaldson, 5utli N.I , until 1st March 1830, 
for health. 


SHlPriNG. 

Ai rivals. 

APHtr, 1.3. Janet, llolincs, from Bombay.— 10. 
Ladi/ heniiaimi/, Davison, fiom Penang. — ‘ill. 
Duke of Rorbuigh, Dossmgtoii, from N. S. Wales. 
—21. Cathatne, Rose, from London and Cape; 
and ll.M.S. Cuntvuy, Drinkwater, from Triiico- 
mallec> —.3(1. Catherine, Walker, from V izagapataiii. 
May 2. Hibernia, Gillies, from London.— .3. Maty 
Hartley, Pricstmaii, from Liverpool, Cork, and 
Cape; E/iCrtdeWi, Glass, from Calcutta; and A>»G 
Brady, from Chittagong.— 4. Luekey UIuk, Kin- 
caid, from Point de Galle; and Il.M.y. Andio- 
marhe. Chads, from Kedgeree.— 5. Eurnont, Butt- 
sal, from Bombay and Colombo. — 9. Genet ul Kyd, 
Fooid, from London and Cajie.— 11. Clnudine, 
Kemp, from Loi,don.-»-14. Ann Auf'ustinn, McCal- 
hmi, from Singapore.— 16. Thetis, Clark, from 
Penang.— ‘26. Abbertnn, Shultleworth, from Lon- 
don and Cape; and Gcaige the IVth, Drayner, 
from lamdon.— 27 . WestnwreJand, Brigstock, from 
Malacca; VansitUirt, Macqueen, from London; 
Abetciombie Robinson, hcoit, from London: Dron- 
fran, McKenzie, from Bombay and Cochin; Ita- 
dora, ilcxlson, from Vizagapatani and Coringa; 
John Wm. Dare, Evatt, fiom Muscat; and Cale- 
donia, .Symers, from Calcutta and Vlzagapatain. 
—28. Cluirmont, Dunbar, from Bombay and Co- 
chin . and Sweet, Cochrane, from Quilon, &c.— 
29. Protertor, Buttanshaw, from London.— .30. 
Relle dlliatwe, Arckoll, from Calcutta — Junk 2. 
H.M.S. Andromnvhe, Chads, from Ceylon; and 
Atidromeda, Latimer, from Mauritius. 
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Departurft, 

April 15. Mermaid, Roche, And Ceree, Gordon, 
both for Calcutta; Children, Kelly, for Eskapilly 
and Chittagong ; /It/r, Nicol, for Moulmcin; and 
Hebe, llazlewood, for Bombay. — 19. Antelope, 
Leonhard, for Northern Porta.— 27- Samuel Brown, 
Harding, for Pondicherry : and Cathei tne. Hose, 
for Calcutta.— 2fl. Ladp Kcnnnway, Davison, for 
Calcutta; md IIamcd‘>o, Hoedent, for Colombo 
— .TO. H.M.S. Commy, Drinkwater.for Moulmein. 
—May 10. Hibemtn, Gillies, for Calcutta; Andro- 
mnche. Chads, for Trlncomallee; Frrdenrn, .Ser- 
geant, and Catherine, Walker, both for Northern 
Ports.— Ifi. Eamottf, Burtsal, for Coringa, tVc.and 
Calcutta; and Elizabeth, Class, for Malay Coast. 
—21. General K'/d, Foord, for Calcutta; and hut 
Au/rusttna, McCAllum,for Pondicherry.— .'ll. Man- 
titii/e, Laurent, for Moulmein: Caledunta, Sy. 
iners, for Bombay: and Thetii, Clarke, for Kar- 
lical. — Junk I. Abbeiton, Shuttleworth, and 
Ttiton, Blanc, both for Calcutta.— 2 Protertor, 
Buttanahavv, for Calcutta; and La Belle /llhanee, 
Arckoll, for Cape and London.— J. !L^1.'^. Andro- 
maebe. Chads, for England. 

JiniTHS, MAllillAGlvS, AND 
DKATlIg. 

IIIIITIIS 

Ap/il 12. Mrs L. Adam, of aduighter. 

1(1. At Velwall, the lady of Lieut. Digby Ro- 
berts, Kith N L, of a son. 

19, At Bang.iloie, the wife of Mr (L E. P. 
Lane, of a son. 

21. At WalUir, the lady of Alexander Macken- 
zie, Es(j., of a son. 

22. At Pulieat, the wife of Mr. J. I) Labicrey. 
of a still-born son 

24. At Kainplee, the lady of Lieut. Kdw. E. 
Miller, 1st li.C,, of a son. 

Mat/ 2. At Ellorc, the lady of Thom.is White, 
Esii , assistant surgeon .'td N.L, of a son. 

<1. Mrs, P V. (ienot, of .idaiightci. 

11. At Cannanore, the la iy of Capi. Faunce, 2d 
regt. N.I., of a sun. 

i;|. At Nellore, the lady of W. E. Jellicoe, Esq,, 
Madr.is C .S., of a sou. 

14. At Kotagheiry, the lady of Henry Dlekin- 
son, Esq., of a son. 

1. 'i At Secunderabad, the l.idy of Capt. J. ‘'hep- 
herd, 24lh N.I.. of a daughter. 

If!. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Win. Bis.set, 
Kith N.l.i of aciaiighter. 

17. \t .Vellor-, Mrs. ’'in.iHer, of a son. 

2. '>. \t Madras, the lady of W. K. Worster, Esq , 
artillerv, of a daughtei, 

2d. .Mrs. J. W. Vexoii, of a son. 

MAUKIAOl S. 

March 7. At Chutterpore, near Ganiam, E. W. 
Eyre, E.sq., M liras medical estab., to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late lohn Gilbert b rauck- 
lyn. Esq , foiinerly of Blackinoor, K'sex. 

27. Al Viz.igapatam, Mr. David Jackson to .Mrs. 
J.me Eden. 

Apttl IK, At ^ecunderalud, Mr. Joseph De Pen- 
ning to Miss Elizabeth Piayero. 

27. At Madraa, Mr. CharU's Corner, of the Gir- 
verinnent Bank, to Carohue Hose, eldest daughter 
of Francis Kelly, Esq., magistralc and deputy 
superintendent of police. 

29 At Madras, Lieut. 11, Hamilton, 1st regt. 
N.l , to Mary, eldest daughter of Capt, Cox, of 
H.M. 54ih Foot. 

May 17. At Madr.as, George J. Walker, Esq,, 
Lieut. H.M. l,‘4th Lt. Drags., to Anna, eldest 
daughter of the late Right Rev. Daniel ( onic, 
Lord BLshop ot Madias. 

— At Madras, Arthur Maclcane, Esq,, second 
son of Colonel Maeleaiic, resident Tanjore, to 
Surah, oldest daughter of the late Rev. H. .S. 
Hutchings, chaplain at J’enang 
29. At Bangalore, the Rev. (». W Mah m, a.m., 
ehapldn at that station, to Caroline Charlotte, 
daughter of H. C, Scarman, Esq.. capUin in H.M. 
.‘19th regt. of Foot. 

* DKATUS. 

March G. At Malacca, Assist. Surg. John Bell, of 
the Madras medical establishment. 

A^il 2. At Vizianagrum, Assist. Surg. Robert 
Carlyle, m.d., medical establishment. 


3. At Kotagherry, Neilghenies, Capt. Frederick 
Daniel, of the Ut N.V.B. 

10. At Chicacole. in his 37th year, Capt Wm. 
Gray, 21st regt N.L 

— At Madras, Mr. Peter Waller, aged 80. 

12. At Bangalore, Assist. Surg. Thomas J. R. 
Middlemist, medical establishment. 

— Anra, wife of Mr. L. Adam. 

15. A^amptee, Assist Surg John Davies, me- 
dical establishment. 

20. Lieut J, F. Rose, 1st regt. L.C. 

30. In camp at Vishnoochuckram, of cholera, 
Lieut Col. J. Nohle, 4Jd regt. N.l. 

May 3. At Knmptee, Anne Lilly, wife of Henry 
James Nnholls, Esq., 23th N.L 

4. At Trichinopoly, Assist. Surg. G. M. Scott, 
medical department 

7. At Mysore, Mrs. C. Maitland. 

i:i. AtNnckrykul, Brigadier Conway, r.n., com- 
maiicling the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

14. At Trevandrum, Capt W. M. Sheridan, of 
the Nair Brigade. 

1.'). At Vepery, Matilda, wife of Mr. Surgeon 
Desormcaiix, 

21. At Nellore, Ens. Edmund Tower, of the 
37th regt N 1. 

— At Madras, El z.ibeth, wife of Mr. James 
Rielnrd F.irley, aged 2(). 

22. At Bi-llary, iJeiit. C. Nott, H.M.4l8t Foot. 

23. At Tuchinopoly, 2d- Lieut. Win. Pitcairn, of 
the artillery. 

27. Drowned, at Madras, hy the swamping of a 
boat 111 the siuf, Mr Phillips, an cilHcer of the 
Cenice the IV th, A boatman, a peon, and a fe- 
male sen ant were drowned at the same time. 

2K. Drowned, at Madra.s, by the upsetting of a 
lK)at m the surf, Ma^or William Pasmore, of the 
Bengal .irniy, lately in command of the British de- 
t.uhineiit 111 Persia; also, atnhe same time, C. 
(Jueitos, Ivsq , <md a native servant belonging to 
(he M.ajor. They h<id arrived by the ( lairmont 
from llomhay. 

— \t the Mount, Miriam, relic t of the late Col. 
Roheit Kelly, of tlie Madias army, al a very ad- 
\ am (1 .igo. 

J). \t Nellore, Ensign G. R. (Beig, of the 42d 
ri'gt. N.L 

.fane 3. At Madras, Thomas Mears, Esq., late a 
lieutenant In the European llegt. 

Iritch/. 1-ost at sea, Lieut. Wm. Daihy, of the 
45th Kgt. N I. 


Uomtiaii. 

GOVKllN’MENT ORDERS, &c. 

lOI.T.-HATrA STATIONS. 

JiomJxiy Castle, Apitl20, 1837. — Tlic* 
cantonments ut present occupied l>y troops 
of this presidency, winch are affected hy 
the rule laid down in the G.O. by the 
Hif>;ht lion, the Governor-generul of 
IndiJi in Council, dated 5th April 18137,* 
are, Helgauin, Kiilladghee, Dharwar, 
Sholapore, Ilarodii, Ahrnedabiul, Hursole, 
Rajeote, and Asseerglmr. 

BtSnOP 01’ BOMBAY. 

Notification — Bojnbat/ Castle, April 21}, 
1837.— The Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council has been pleased to publish the 
following extract of a letter from the lion, 
the Couit of Directors in the Eccle- 
siastical Dejiartment, No. 5, ot the 7th 
of Dceenihcr last : 

Para. 1. “ We apprize you, that his 
Majesty has been giaciously jileased, in 
accordance with the provisions ot the Act 
of the *3dand 4th William IV., cap. 81-, to 
erect the archdeaconry of Bombay into a 
bishop’s see, and to elevate the Rev. 

* Sa* last vc;).. Register, p. 312. 
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Thomas Carr, D.D., the present arch- 
deacon. to the ofiice of bishop of that 
diocese.” 


HETIRINO FUND FOR THE ARTIT.LERY. 

Bombay Castle, May 3, 1837: — The 
Rijjht Hon. the Governor in Council, 
having submitted to the lion, the Court 
of Directors, the sclieine of a lloiiririg 
Fund proposeil to be established for the 
artillery ot this presidency, is pleased to 
sanction the receipt ot subscriptions on 
account of the same, by the several pay- 
masters. 


STAFF SALARY OF THE BRIGADE MAJOR OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Bombay Castle, May 10, 1837. — Under 
the authority of the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the staff salary of the brigade 
major of artillery, is raised from rupees 
183 to rupees 250 per mensem, from the 
17th ultimo. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Terntonal Departmmt. 

April 10. Mr. J. Williams (having returned to 
presidency) to resume charge of offices of sul)- 
ireasurcr, general iiaymaster, and superintendent 
of stamps. 

2.'!. Mr. G. Malcolm to art as second assistant to 
principal collector of I’oona. 

Mr. H. P. Malet to act as third assistant to ditto 
ditto. 

May 3. Mr. J. Crossley to be collector of toll 
leviable on the Bliore Ghaut, under orders and 
superintendence ot piincipal collector of Poona. 

10. Mr. M. Larkins to act as second assistant to 
collector m Catidcish. 

Judicial Department. 

April 19. Mr. W. I), Mainwarmg to act as Mah- 
ratta translator and interpreter to Supreme (’ourt 
of Judicature, on resignation of Mr. 11. X. 
Murphy. 

May Mr. E. E. Elliott to .act as senior magis- 
trate of police and revenue ^udge of jireside icy 
during Mr. Warden’s leave or abiR'nce to Cape of 
Good Hope. 

June 14. Lieut. W. J. Western, nf engineer corjis, 
to be an assistant magistrate iit ziUah of (Joiican, 
under (irovisions of Act. No. xiv of 18.‘I5. 

Oswald Wm. Ketterer, Esq., to lie deputy clerk 
of the crown, on resignation of)). B. .'Miiith, E.sq. 
“(appomted by the Hon. Judges of the i>u)>reine 
Court on 1st June). 

Mr. J. R. Morgan was ex.imined in the Regula- 
t.ons of (Jovernmeiit on the (ilh May, bv -i com- 
mittee assembled for that purpose, and was found 
competent to enter on the transaction of public 
business. 

Mr. Assist. Siirg. Mackenzie officiated as acting 
resident In the Persian Gulf from the t)th February 
to the 3d April, and fioin that dale to the 2d May 
IdJd as assistant resident. 

Obtained leave nf Absence . — May 5. Mr J. War- 
den, senior magistrate of police and revenue judge 
of presidency, to Cape of Good Hope, for two 
years, for health.— 9 Mr. C. M. Harrison, to Neil- 
gherry Hills, for twelve monllis, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 19. The Rev. W. K. Fletcher, a.m., chap- 
lain of Christ’s Church, ilycullah, to visit Uutna- 
ghetry three times In the year, intermitting during 
those months in which he proemU to Uutnagherry 
Ills monthly visit to Tannah, ami receiving regu- 
lated allowance for Ins exiieiises. 


Bombay, [OcT. 

21* The Rev. J. Stevenson, d.d., junior minis- 
ter to perform duty of senior minister of SL An- 
drew’s Church, during absence of the Rev. Mr. 
Laurie. 

May 10. The Rev. H. Jeffreys, a.m., to act as 
archdeacon of Bombay, from date of departure of 
Venerable the Archdeacon for England. 

15. The Rev. E. Mainwarmg, chaplain of Poona, 
to visit Seroor only four times in the year, and 
during remaining eight months, to visit station nf 
Satara, receiving regulated allowance for his ex- 
penses (in consequence of removal of company of 
sappers and miners from Seroor to Potma). 

Obtained leave of Absence. — April 21. The Rev. 
J. Laurie senior niinistcr of St. Andrew’s Church, 
to Cape of Good Hope, for two years, for health. 
—May 1. The Venerable the Arciideaton, to Eng- 
land, for twelve months, in order to obtain conse- 
cration as Bishop of Bombay. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMO ITONS, ike. 

Bombay Castle, April 13, 1837.— Lieut. O. A. 
Hughes, 15th N.I , to be adj. to details of that regt. 
serving in Nortliein Concan. 

Lieut R. W. Horne, fith N.I., to act as line adi. 
at.Saltara, during absence of Urev. Capt, Duratk 
on sick certiflcate. 

Lieut. Brett to receive charge of ordnance store 
department at Shnlapore, from 17th Marih, in lon- 
soquence of departure of Biev, Capt. Bloorl on me- 
dical certilicatc. 

April 2 \.—Cm\et of Cavalry G. C. Kemball ad- 
mitted oil estnb., and prom to cornet. 

Mr. Andrew Durham, m.u., admitted on cstab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Lieut. J. Ramsay, sub-assist, com, gen., to act 
as interp. to 3d L.C., H.M. 4llth Foot, and 13th 
N.I., during absence of Lieut. Dlggle on sick cert, 
to Aboo. 

Lieut. Janvrin, H.M. 4th L. Drags,, to act as 
interp. to H M. 17lh Foot, from 3d March. 

.Jpr-i/ 28.— Lieut. J. L. Hendley, 21st N.I . to act 
,as adj. to dct.ichment of that regt. proceeding to 
Dhoolia, consisting of upwaids of 300 r.mk and 
file. 

Assist. Surg. Pitcairn placed atdisposM of Super- 
intendent of Indian Navy, for duly m that branch 
of service. 

May !> .Vssist. Surg. Denham placcal at disposal 

of Siijierintcndent ot l iiti.m Navy, tor enijtloy- 
nient in tint hianch of seivuo. 

Mm/ d Cadet of Iiif.mil y J. E. Taylor admitted 

on esUib., and pioiii. to ensign. 

May 8. -Oth N.I. Lieut (Brev. Capt.) J. Reek to 
be c.ipt., .and Eiis 11. W . Ev.ins to b.t heut., in sue. 
to Bell letnwl, ].ith June 

Lieut. Fiaser, H.M Glh Foot, to act as adj. to 
dctaclnnent of that regt.. whu li embarked on 11th 
April under conmund of Major E' crest. 

I.ieui. T. D. Bagshawe, 5lh, to ait as interp. to 
l!Hh N.I., from Ibth Apr,!, .is a temp, arrange- 
ment. 

Brev. Capt. Woodbuni, 25th N.I., to conduct 
cominissari.it duties at Daiioolee, during absence 
of Capt. Teasdale ordered for duty with a detach- 
ment of 25lh regt. to Vingorla. 

C.apt. C. Crawley, deputy assist, adj. gen., to 
pel form duties of paymaster of northern division 
of army, iluring absence of Capt K. OrU to Bom- 
bay on piivate affaiis. 

May 9.— Brev. Capt. D. M. Scobie, sub-assist, 
com. gen., to proceed to Bclgaum, and assume 
charge nf commissariat department of .Southern 
division of army. 

M'ly 10.— C ipt. Payne to act as deputy commis- 
sary general, but to curuinue for nreserit m « barge 
of commissariat duties m Northern division of 
army. 

Lieut. Pope to remain in charge of executive 
duties at presidency, receiving allowances Hf a de- 
puty assist, com general. 

Lieut. Tliieshie, who is relieved from his pre- 
sent acting apnointmcnt in commissariat, by return 
of Capt. Scobie, to act as sub-assist. com. at presi- 
dency. 
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May 11.— Surg. DaTles to proceed to Angria's 
Colaba on duty ; date or order 9th May. 

May 17. — Assist. Surg. Cahill, 24th N.I., ap- 
pointed to medical charge of Daroda residency, v. 
btewart dec. 

Jxme 9.— Assist. Surg. Doig, staff surgeon at Bel- 
gaum, to perform duties of civil surgc<m at that 
station from date it became head-quarters of col- 
lectorate of Belgaum. 

June 10.— The following regimental and canton- 
ment orders confirmed : — Assut. Surg. Jackson 
placed In medical charge of detachment of H.M. 
nth Foot ordered on service to Mang.alore; date 
i nh April.— Assist. :'urg. Jackson, ot H.M. Foot, 
to afford medic.il aid to detachment of 2d bat. 
Bombay artillery .^t Mangalore; date2()th April. 

June 14.— The appointment of Acting 2d-Lieut. 
Wood, of engineers, to be assistant to Inspecting 
Kiigineer of Northern division of army caiicelled, 
aiul Acting 2d-Lieut. Hill appointed in his 100m. 

Lieut. Wood to iierform duties of assistant to 
huperinlendiiig Engineer at nresideiuy tempora- 
rily, so soon as slate of his health will admit. 

Tran/ifeired to Invalid Establishment.— 8. 
Capt. O. Poole, 9th N. I 

Retui ned tv duty, from JfiurJJitf.— April 13. Ens. 
II. Jeffiey, 19th N.I. 


FURLOUOH.S. 


To Europe— \\m] 13. Assist. Surg. John Fraser, 
for health.—] H. Lieut. JanicsVmcent, of Englneeri, 
for health.- \ssist. -Surg. W. Ardiiig. for ht^Ilh.- 
Mavi. Lieut. C tl. ('aliand, I4th N.L, for health. 
—June U). Elis. A. B. llathboriie, i4th N.I., for 

To Mahnbh'shwur Ihlls. — May 11. Cant. S’ t. 
John, ofllciatiiig postmaster in Deecan, for health, 
delivering ovei charge ot his olfice to Lieut. Kudd, 
assistant magistrate at Poona. 


To Oipe of Cood Ho/w.— April 25. Col. H. C. 
Baddeiey, 74tli Bengal N.I. {vtd Singapore and 
China). 

To Ncm South . — April 28. Capt. J. G. 
Hume, luth N.L, for two years, for health. 


M A U I N K D K P A RT M K N T. 

A/rtv 8.— Commander Lowe to be agent for trans- 
ports tor Mangalore expedlion. 

May l.'> — Lieut. Uobinson, de|)uty .-igent for 
transports, to proceed to Mangalore on duty, by 
shiji Colundm. 

June 9.— Mr. J. Ward, captain’s clerk, to be 
purser. 

Tlie unexpired portion of the leave granted to 
Lieut. F. Whiteloek is (ancelled from the Ist 
Jaiiu.ary last, from whuli date he was employed to 
net as interpreter to the squadron in the I’ersian 
(iuit. 

Furlnunh — Mny fi. Inoul. Quanhrough, invalid 
estab, 1. N., to England, for three years, for 
healih. 


SHIPPING. 

Art ivals. 

May 5. Sped Khan. Gaillie, from Chin.a and 
Singapore. — 7. H.C. sloop ot war Sawyer, 

from Mangalore. — 8. Palmiia, Loader, from Lon- 
don and Cape; Columbia, Thornton, from New 
South V\ ales, and H.M.S. Rose, Barrow, from 
Mdh6. — 17. Slatns Castle, and Edinbuif(h, Mar- 
shall, both from l.ondon.— 18. Ran/^'er, Ainley, 
from Liverpool. — 19 Mary Bibby, Cummnig, 
from Liverpool; and H. C, steamer Atalanta, 
Campbell, from Mangalore. — 21. Rapid, Head, 
from Liverpool and Cape ; and Noi thumbei land, 
Ormond, from New houth Wales.— 2tl. Arf^yle, 
McDonald, from Greenock.— 24. Scourfield, Evans, 
from Ltftdon and Cape , and Indian Oak, Bayne, 
from Mauritius and Seychelles —27. ILC. steamer 
HukIi Lindsay, Uowband, from Rus.sorah (with 
Hon. E. 1, Company’s packet of 1st Apr.l ; no go- 
vernment mail).— 28. Ann, Or ffuh, from I.ondun. 
—30 Malabar, Frobisher, from Liverpool.— 31. 


Carnatic, Laird, from Greenock.- Junb. John 
Stamp, Pryn, from Liverpool and Bio de Janeiro. 
—14. H.C. steamer Berenice, Grant, from England, 
Cape, and Mauritius.— 16. Childe HaroM, Willi*, 
from London and Cape; and Great Harwood, 
from Bristol and Mauritius.— 17. Hero, Hughes, 
ftom Singapore and Anjer.— 18. Madras, Quinton, 
from London and Cape; Blake, Thompson, from 
LiverpiJol; Motkhund Amiehund, White, from 
China: and Hebe, Haalewood, from Madras.— 2». 
Hudderj^field, Hall, from Liverpool; and Earl of 
Clare, Scott, from Calcutta.— 22. Jessie Lof^ati, 
Black, and Lady East, Emery, both from Liver- 
pool. 

Depai turea. 

APRIL 27. Balfour, Bee, for Liverpool — M ay 2. 
Clainnont, Dunbar, for Calcutta.— 7. H.C. steamer 
Atalanta, Camplx'll, for Mangalore.— 9. Madras, 
Dixon, for LiverpiHil.— 11. Columbia, Thornton, 
for Mangalore.— 12. Cumbudue, Douglas, for Lon- 
don.— 14. mihnrn Turner, Leitch, for Liverpool. 
—1.'). Regnlwi, Edgar, tor Llverpixil ; H. M. S. 
fVou/icifcr, .''parsholt (bearing the Hag of Bear- 
Admiral Si# Bladen Cupel), to sea; and CV/Ii dewia, 
Lancaster, for China.— 18. Eleanor, 'fimms, for 
Penang; and Charles Eotbes, Wills, for China. 
—21. Bombay Castle, Baxter, for China; and John 
Dennistoun, Mackie, for London.— 22. Maryuia 0 / 
Hastings, Oil WIT for Singapore and Mataoiand 
H.M..S. Rove, Barrow, forTriiicoiiuillee — 26. Syed 
Khan, (Liillic, tor China — 28. Mountstuait El- 
phinstone, small, for Port Glasgow — 30. Isabella, 
Robertson, for China.— 31 Pestonjee Bonumjee, 
Thompson, for Loiuloii. — Jiivk 1. Minerva, 
Maepherson, lor Liverpool; and Pulmira, Loader, 
for Mauritius. — 10. Vungaaxd, Loiuloii, for Liver- 
|M)ol.— IJ. Aigi/le, MeDonald, tor Cahutta.— 17. 
Chnilei i.iant, Pitcairn, and (ilenrlg, Langley, 
both tor China —22. Loid Cnstloieagh, Tonk*, for 
China. 

Freight to London (June 24).— i,‘3. 10s. per ton ) 
£3. 10s. to £4, new scale. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAOF.S, AND 
DEATHS. 

niiiTiis. 

Maiehb. Mis. George S. Collett, of a son. 

April 20. At Auniiigabad, the lady of Capt. 
Young, Ni/.am’s Cavalry, of a daughter. 

22. At Dhaiwar, the lady of Lieut. B. H. 
Cnxket, of a son. 

2t» At Poona, the lady of B. P. Booke, Esq., 
aasist. surg , ot a son. 

May 8. 'I'lu* lady of Major Groundwater, of the 
artillery, of a daughter 


^ MARIUAC.KS. 

April 18. At Poonah, I.ieiit. Lewis Brown, 5lh 
N L, to Georgiana, youngest daiigliter of the late 
J. Since, Esq., of the Bombay rivil servue. 

— At Byiullah, Charles Tliatilier, Esq., to 
Annie, youngest daughter of Capt. Boss, master- 
attendant. 

22. At Huriiee, Charles Price, Esq., C.S., to 
Mercy, youngest daughter of John Pelham, Esq., 
of Hackney, Middlesex. 

May 2. At Kotagliei ry, Neilgherrv Hills, Lieut. 
Win. C. Slather, iiuarier-inaster IstGr. Bombay 
N.L, to Charlotte Anne Seymour, youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col.W. Orinsby, of the 
Madras \rniy. 

June 12. At Poonah, Cipt. B. A. Bayly, 56th 
regt. N L, to Lovedav (.lymi, youngest daughter 
of John Watkin, Ehi;., Bodmin, Cornwall. 

19. At Bombay, James Parish, Esi;., Memlierof 
Council, to llelKJcca, widow of the late Capt, 
Alexander Ligliton, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’* 
military servile, and fourth daughter of the late 
William Tertnigton, Esq., of London. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.S. At Hurnee, Lieut. John Walton, of the 
2d or Queen’s Royals, 

April \3. At Bombay, Madliowdass Ruiichor^ 
dass, in the 5(ith year of his age. He was the head 
of one of the most ancient, rc-ipei tabic, and 
wealthy Htndix) families of this ore's dency. 

26. At Sholajiore, burg. Donald Stcwait, m.u., 
of the 2d regt. L.C, 
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Itav 30. At Bombay, in his 33(1 year, Georee, 
seventh son of Mr. Pennington, solicitor, of Li- 
verpool 

June 10. At sea, off Abotherbee, in the Persian 
Gulf, on board the H.C. sloop of war Clive, Lieut. 
H. N. Poole, commanding that vessel, and Dr. 
Stewart, surgeon of the same. The above, with 
two other oftlrjers of the ship, slept ashore ^t Ba«Na- 
dore, the Indian naval station ; were attacked with 
fever ; in four days the above were dead, and the 
others not expected to live. These will make ten 
ofliceisof this service who have fallen victims to 
the insalubrity of this station within the last two 
years. 

Lately. The Swamee, or great Hindoo priest, of 
Shunkeshwar, at the advanced age of more than 
eighty years. It is not yet known who succeeds to 
his office and jahagire, which annually yields 
about seventy thousand rupees. The late Swamee, 
It IS said, hati passed twelve years in austere devo- 
tion previous to Ins inauguration, for which cir- 
cumstance, and for his literary character, he was 
much venerated. 

— At B.irodn, Patrick Stuart, Kso., n&sistant 
surgeon 20th regt. N.I., aged ;t0. Thik geutlcman 
has been cut off under melancholy circumstances. 
But a few days ago he left the c.imp for the jun- 
gles, in health and spirits, and on that day killed 
u tiger ; the next day he met his fate: aftei giving 
his gun to a hamaul, and as lie was proceishng on 
foot towards the tent, a tiger sprung upon h's de- 
fenceless prey, and inflicted the wounds whuh, on 
the seventh day, proved fatal. — Correep. liomOai/ 
Ouz., May 13. 


(ffeploti. 

CIVIL APPOINTMFNTS 

May 13. E. R. Power, Esq., lobe assistant agent 
for Western Provime. 

Faeur. W. Morris to lie district judge of Nuwem 
Elba, and assistant agent for Cenir.il Provimc. 

P. delavera, Esq., late permanent assessor of 
district Court of (.alle, to be acting district judge 
of Hambantotte and acting assistant agent tor 
.Southern Province. 

Mr, Moir has been re appointed district judge 
and assistant government agent of Uatnapoora. 


BIRTH. 

Apiil 10. At Cotta, the wife of the Ucv. Joseph 
Dailey, of a son. 


MARRIAGF. 

Apni^l- At Colombo, George Howard, Esq., to 
Jemima, youngest daughter of Quaiter-mastcr 
Staples. 


DEATHS, 

May 1. At Colombo, Ellen, wife of Major Ing- 
ham, H.M. Ceylon Hille Hegt., aged 31. 

22. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat ni a 
squall, in 'Princoniallc'e harlxiur, Lieut. J. A. 
.Shaw, Lieut. (Jeorge Darkness, and Ensign T. W. 
Walker, allot ILM.Glst Uegt. 


MARRIAGC 

March 26. At Singapore, Mr. A. T. Fransif. to 
Mr*. G. L. Cox, widow of the late Mr. Wm. Cox, 
of Penang. 


nrATHS. 

Afnill. At Malacca, Mrs. Wm. Koek.aged 23, 
after giving birth to a daughter. 

10. At Malacca, Mr. Gregory de Sou*a, aged 07. 


^auritiu0. 

•.HlPPlNfi. 

ArrimU.~MK<j Ifi. Jlride, from Bordeaux.— 24. 
11 C. steamer Unenice, from Falmouth, Teiieritte, 
and Cape.— June 2. Apprentice, from Cape.— 3. 
Piitiiol, from London and Cape.— 4. Malay, from 
London; IVHwnrf, from Liverpool.— 13. Jannet, 
from London . 

Lepattutca, — May 10. Vruasuii, for Ceylon and 
Calcutta. — I H. Hope, for Calcutta.— 20. Heie/oid- 
a/mr, for Calcutta.— 24. Mary, fur Calcutta —2.5. 
Symtnetiu, for Calcutta.— 20. Foitfidii, and Han- 
H<‘i, both for Calcutta; for Ceylon; 

Vharlee liimcrgUi^Un HoliartTown. -30. HooMi/, 
for CaleiiUa 1 1 C. steamer licrentre, for lloiii- 

b,ay 31, Cheeiful, for Red .Sea.— June. Amelia 

for China.— !. Maiae, for Sydney. -3, 
i'aJimcie Mci chant, for MiAias.—i. Integnty, for 
.Sydney. 


MrtlVRIAr.It 

AfrtV 13. AtMahebourg, Edward Francis, Es(i., 
of Port Louis, mereliant, to Charlotte Mary, only 
daughter of T.G S. .Swan, Esq., deputy assistant 
commissary general to H.M, fortes. 


IIKATH. 

iMtcly- Mrs. Camell, wife of Major Camell, of 
the OiHh regt., and daughter of the late James 
Burk, Esq., of Castieburk, county Mayo. 


Oirapr of <!liooti Hiopr. 

SIIU'PlNtJ. 

Arni’fihhi Table Bay.— June 22. Hamilton, {ram 
Lontlon,— 20. Peru, from l.ondon.— July 8. IIoi- 
tin.ua, from Liverjiool.— Itl. H.M.s. Scout, from 
\sccnsion.— 13. L'owmundel, from Loudon (at Si- 
mon’s ilay). 

Dcpai tui cs.—Anne IH. St) nth Eden, for Madras 
•ind CaliuUa.— Ul (llcnhcrvie, for N.S. Wales.— 
22. Tunc, for Mauritius.— 23. Pnfect, for Cali utta. 
— 2.\ Duke of Susm'x, for Madras and Calcutta — 
July ,3. Trntmt, for Mauritius ; Ambasuidor, for 
Madras and Bombay.— 5. Hoo, for Swan Biver.— 
II Poitwi, for Bombay — 15. Saiah, for Mauri- 
tius 10. Entcipritc, lor N b. Wales — 17. Ftejee, 

lor .Singapore. 


BMITH. 

May 28. Mrs. O. M. Bergh, of a daughter. 


^ittgaporr, Henang, Hu 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Singapore,— May 2. Harlequin, Che’me, 
from London, Penang, and Malatca. 

Anival at Penang. — C/ieiwii, Walker, from 
London, 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 14 At Penang, the wife of Mr. J. M. Gau- 
dart, of a daughter. 

Muich'M. At Singapore, Alra. J. H. Moor, of 
a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

May2fi. At George, Thomas J. Melville, Esq., 
to Eliza Jane, second ilaughter of the late Capt. 
Walter Harding. 


DEATHS. 

Jam 10. At the Cape, Amelia, wife of T. C. 
Roberison, Esq,, of the Bengal civil service, and 
eMest daughter of the Hon. John E. Elliot, M.P. 
for Roxburghshire. 

24. At Burn’s Hill, Cafr.iria, Mis. Lalng, wife 
of the Rev. J. Lamg, of the Glasgow Missionary 
.•Society. , 

iMtely. At Gletwyn, Henry Erskine Loch, fourth 
son of K. H. Rubi(fge, Esq. 
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Calcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

nESTllUCTIVK FIRE. 

netweeri ton and eleven a. m., on the 
27 tli A pi'll, we lirst saw the smoke of a 
fire on the north-west of Entally, and 
learnt that a portion of Kow bazar was 
in flames, and a little while alter, on 
reaehiiift Moiil Ally Durgah, we saw' a 
destructive fire in the direction of Mooclie- 
parali, making its way in a northerly di- 
rection towards Toltollah, on the side of 
the C’irciilar road. About one v. M.'it laid 
w’aste the whole of the area on the north 
of Mooclieparah, Toltollah, and several 
bazars. About tw’o i-.iyf., the extensive 
gram and bamboo depots were iii a blaze; 
in a few minutes afterwards, old llhelia- 
ghuttab, about half a mile to the noith- 
east, was in flames, and the two flies 
progressed northwards, sweeping away 
eveiythiiig in their route. The upper- 
roomed hou.ses on the extiomc east end 
of the Dhurrumtollah road, w'cre exposed 
to a suffocating smoke caused by the fire, 
winch burnt tor upwards of five horns; 
and consideiing the width of the Dhur- 
rumtollah load, we weie .sin prised at its 
being entiiely impassable, in consequenec 
of the great heat fiom the flames, loom 
Mooclieparah, Collingah, to Diiiiiruni- 
tollah, the lanes and loads w'eie strewed 
with property belonging to the pojmlace ; 
but on jiassing the l)huirunitoliah corner 
on the Circular road, we were stiuek with 
pity at a scene of distress and misery, 
sudden, dieadtul, and of a nature W'lnch 
affected us gieatly. Just on the turn, on 
the lelt of Iluitaconnali lead, we leiol- 
leet a sfiacious npper-ioomed house to 
have stood lor the hist five and twenty 
years ; it was the jiroperty of, and in- 
habited by, Messis, Ifeed. On the .south 
of their house, a timber and gram mer- 
chant occupied a small space of ground, 
the mateiials of w hose trade being ignited, 
caused the Bengalee upper-roomed build- 
ing, opposite the Boitaconnah church, to 
be consumed, and the w'lnd canied with 
it the destructive element to the house of 
the Messrs. Reed. In about halt an hour 
the house of these gentlemen was covered 
with the flames, ami as the windows on the 
west ignited, the house became filled with 
smoke, and to e.scape suffocation the in- 
mates left it, and took shelter in the 
Catholic burial-ground in Lower Circular 
road. The hall and landing-place soon 
exhibited the element raging furiously, con- 
suming the furniture rapidly. In an hour 
or two, the bed-rooms on the north were 
assailed, and in the space of a couple of 
hours, Messrs. Reed, their w'ives and 


families, were deprived of house, home, 
furniture, wearing apparel, and all that 
they once called their own. We bear wit- 
nes»s to the sudden and dreadful visitation 
on the Messrs. Reed, who are really, 
from a state of partial affluence, reduced 
to real poveity. 

We took a southward direction from 
Messrs. Recd’.s, and were attracted to an 
upper-roomed house, Mr. E. D. Fabian’s; 
ail the doors and window's had been burnt 
to cinders, and several of tbe beams were 
in the same state ; yet through Mr. Fa- 
bian’s exertions, be had managed to save 
all his furniture, though not uninjured. 
We next proceeded north on the Circular 
road. Boif.iconnah bazar, Creclc vow, 
and its vicinity, di-splayed a scene of havoc 
and confusion. Seealdah bazar and the 
dwellings for about half n mile in tlie 
tw’CMty-foiir ])crgiiiiriahs, were consumed. 
Moon^hoe’.s bazar, on the south of Sceal- 
dah, 111 the tw'eiKy.foiir pergunnahs, was 
a .scene of horror The bazar is nearly a 
i|uaiterol a mile squaie, and m the centre 
of it stooil a brick building, having shops 
all aiomid, and the sides weie occupied 
w'ltli straw hilts. The fire first appeared 
on the south side ot the bazar, and the 
buck building was filled with a mimhci'Ol 
women and cliildren ; and their hu.slmnds, 
fathers, and brothers, and indeed all their 
male relatives, went off’ lor water, but on 
their return found every pa.ssiigc in flames ; 
those who took .shelter under the brick 
roof attempted to escape, and those on 
the outside did their best to afl’urd relief ; 
suddenly a pint ol the loof tell in ; a sud- 
den rush of iheeiowd ensued, and then 
men, women, and ehildien, fell victims, 
and were burnt to deatli, to the number, 
wc imdei stand, of thnty souls. We saw 
a woman witli an inliint child in her aims, 
lying ill a position which wonid lead us to 
suiipose, she was on the point of escaping, 
when elieeked by snffoeatioii, or some 
other sudden impediment. In another 
part, W'c saw a woman and two men dead, 
with their hands and leet entirely burnt 
off ; and on the passage nearest the Cir- 
cular road, the bodies ot a man and a hoy, 
who had apparently struggled hard to 
rescue tliemselve.s from a large beam 
which w'as lying on their backs. 

We left the horrific scene at six r. m., 
when the fire was progressing towards 
the Kurbulluh, .’•atlier towards Sliuum 
bazar, and on our return, nearly opposite 
Moulally Durgah, took the Toltolluli road, 
the bazar, on both .sides of w hich, showed 
a scene of devastation. We alighted near 
the upper-roomed house belonging to Mr. 
Branch Pilot Clark, tlie bazar on the east 
side of which, has been cntiicly swept 
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away ; and on the side nearest the Dhur- 
rumtollali road, we found a man of ad- 
vanced years lying dead. He was not 
much burnt, but must have died of suffo- 
cation, as his body was very perfect and 
soft, and his countenance wore tfte ap- 
pearance of great agony and consternation. 

We returned home about seven r. m., 
and on enquiring how far tiie fire lia<l pro- 
gressed, were iriloi rned it was near Shaura 
bazar, close to the bridge leading to Baboo 
Dwarkanatb Tagore’s garden-house. We 
are now obliged to conclude this, at nine 
P.M., and we observe the fire still unex- 
tinguished towaids the direction of Sliaum 
bazar. The loss of projierty must be very 
great, we calculate, at the least, at 3,00,(M)0 
Ils. The loss ol lile has not as yet been 
correctly ascertained. 

We should not omit mentioning, that 
almost all the (’hnstiaii population threw 
open their houses lor the reception ot the 
poor and their children. Jii Kntnlly, the 
house of Mr. G II. Snaiiie was filled 
with the property of the poor, ,'iiid almost 
for a mile down the Circular road, the poor 
weie sheltered, as well a?, they could be, 
in the houses ot the Ciiristiun po]uilutioii. 
It was at one time thought that an upper- 
roomed Bciigallee building, filled with 
about 500 individuals, cliidly purdah 
nusheens (wlio never appear without the 
screen of the seraglio), and lainilies ot 
peasantry, would have been destroyed, 
but it very liappily escaped the destructive 
element. 

We never saw such a destructive and 
general fire in Calcutta, as oceunod this 
day, and still continues to burn, 

Friday 28th. — We were again this day 
attracted to a fire which broke out near 
Sat Bustic, on the east side of Elysium 
row, about noon, and rapidly proceeded 
norihwaids, until it reached Moochepaitili, 
which unfortunate place has been burnt, 
rebuilt, and burnt three times during the last 
fortnight. 'Jlie poor inhabitants of the 
place are now really denuded of every 
thing they saved on the two previous oc- 
casions. The fire burnt strong and 
furiously on the eastern side of the Ma- 
hommedan College, Wellesley square, 
and went onward to Collingah, Toltollah, 
destroying eveiy thing in its way. The fire 
had little to feed on in many places, but 
consumed the miserable vestiges it had 
left. 

We have since been informed that, 
during yesterday’s fire, an old woman was 
burnt in Muckunwallah Gully Boitakhon- 
nah. A young lad, the son of a rich rice 
merchant, was also burnt to death. We 
fear that the loss of life by yesterday’s fire 
has been greater than the number stated 
by us. 

The fire which occurred on the other 


side of the river, on Thursday, began in 
a place called Tcndil Bagaun, a little to 
the westward of Heritage’s bazar, and 
spread with astonishing rapidity to the 
northward, in a line parallod at first to 
the main road. Having passed the first 
cross-road, and consumed a great number 
of huts in its progress to the next, it ap- 
pcaretl, for a little time, probable that its 
ravages would end there ; hut while the 
spaces between the two following cross- 
roads were scarcely, it at all, visited by 
the consuming element, it suddenly hurst 
forth from the second kutcha golah, 
erected in Mr. Hogg’s ground, and very 
soon reduced that whole batch of tem- 
poral y golahs to ashes, (Ip to this period, 
little piopeity was threatened with de- 
struction, beyond the huts of the unloitu- 
nate natives, wliieb were erowiled in so 
closely togetlier* that tlie fire, assisted by 
the fresh breeze then blowing, lelt little 
time for the occupants to lake out tlieir 
scanty furnitiiie. The simultaneous con- 
flagration to the golal.s, however, jilaced 
Mr Mackenzie’s lioiise in an awkward 
predicament, the lighted niateiials being 
blown into the verandahs, against the 
windows, and into tlie room's, u’herever 
any opening ot the Venetians allowed tlieir 
entranee. All the wood work on thiee 
sides of the house was so gieatly heated, 
(hat the servants and yard people could 
scarcely touch the rails, windows. &c. 
By considerable cneigy, neveitbeless, 
headed by the assistants pu"-ent, they 
watered evi'rytinng sutheicntly aiiunt the 
house, as well as the sky-lights on the 
out ottices, togetliei with the doors and 
windows of the latter, so that the daniter 
of serious injury wais warded off, and the 
injury actually sustained was confined to 
the cracking of a number of jianes of glass 
in ditfeient qii n tci’s. 

Captain Ta'buit, of the ship Earl Grey, 
moored in the vieiiiity, on noticing the 
rapid approach ot the flames, laiiiled his 
Clew to aid in arresting their progiess, 
and subduing them. At this time, the 
thick clusteis of huts to the north of the 
above golahs, and west of Mr. Macken- 
zie’s house, had caught fire, and, notwith- 
standing the vigorous and praiseworthy 
exertions of the seamen, but veiy few 
W’ere saved. Tlicy were more fortunate 
in rescuing many natives, who, paralyzed 
by fear, or surrounded by the flames, 
could not otherwise have escaped the fate 
of their habitations. The fire continued 
for some time longer, consuming a great 
number of huts, and small bungalows, to 
the west of the Sulkea bazar, its course 
together having been more than a mile in 
length. 

The dismal sweep made by the whole 
was more un.spariiig than usual, and the 
rapidity of the conflagration was so greatly 
beyond all past experience, that no doubt 
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can exist of its having been planned and 
too successfully perpetrated by a gang of 
incendiaries. Ordinary police measures 
could not have kept pace with the fire ; 
but where was the native establishment 
retained for protecting the golahs that 
were burnt, who, if on the spot and 
awake, could have drenched their com- 
bustible roofs with water, while the 
devouring element was ravaging the 
Tendal Bagaun? 

As in all similar cases, individual suffer- 
ing was to be distinguished, in many quar- 
ters, of a most heart-rending character. 
A Ghaut manjee, who had been absent on 
bis daily labours, returned to find his 
wife and daughter (the former enceinte) 
burned to death in each others’ arms. 
Other lives are supposed to have been 
similarly lost. Many boatmen and others, 
on coming home from tl^ir day’s work, 
lound the site of their huts in the midst 
of a waste of burning a-^hes, and the voice 
of woe was to be heard in every variety of 
modulation throughout the watches of 
the night. 

One case of distress we deem it right 
to mention particularly, being that of a 
poor lady, a Mrs. Mottley, we believe a 
missionary’s widow, wlio lived in a bun- 
galow, hemmed in on three sides by the 
devoted golahs, and who, on being told 
that the fire had reached them, rushed 
out with her child to seek tor shelter, 
and had only to return to witness the 
ashes of all that she had possessed. Her 
bungalow had been raised before the 
adjoining ground was rented for the erec- 
tion of the said golahs, and as she was 
refused a fair price lor it, she was com- 
pelled to remain, with a nuisance and 
danger thus built up around her. Of 
course, the Government will make up to 
her all the loss which the very suspicious 
economy of llicir servants has thus occa- 
sioned — Bengal Hark., April '29. 

Amongst the casualties during these 
dreadtul conflagratiuns, Behadur, the 
pensioned furash of the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, who had been on the establish- 
ment since Sir Wm. Jones, W'as burnt, 
with his wife. 

At a public meeting held to take into 
consideration the best means of relieving 
the sufferers from the late fires, and pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar cala- 
mities, it was resolved, that, in affording 
relief, a preference is to be given to 
those who will engage to erect houses 
with mud or plastered walls, instead of 
huts with thatched roofs. Uustomjee 
Cowasjee, having been present at several 
fires, and observed the great scarcity of 
water, generously offered to excavate 
four tanks for the public good, if the 
ground were bought by Government. 

.<^«'at.Journ.N.S.VoL,24. No.94. 


Sermons were to be preached in the 
Christian churches of every denomination 
in aid of the sufferers. 

We have received a report of the pro- 
ceeding of the general committee, in aid 
of the 'sufferers by the late fires. The 
committee carry their inquiries back to 
the 1st of March, through the medium 
of six sub-committees, wliose powers in 
the distribution of money are limited to 
donations for present relief of one rupee 
for an individual, or three rupees for a 
family, and to fifteen rupees as a gift or 
loan for the re-construction of bouses, 
confining the relief to persons undertaking 
either to tile their new buildings, or to 
remove tl^eir residence “ to some thinly- 
built situation beyond the limits of Cal- 
cutta;” except in particular cases, when 
they are allowed to advance as far as ten 
rupees without the above restrictions. 
The following resolution is the most 
important with reference to permanent 
improvements : 

“That in eases where the sub-com- 
mittees find that from local eireumstances 
it would he possible to build a consider- 
able number of huts, in one vicinity and 
upon one j)lan, more cheaply and advan- 
tageously by contract for the whole, than 
by funushing individuals with the means 
of building, they are recommended to 
report the circumsLanccs to the general 
committee, and to suspend the grant of 
individual as.sistance for building. That, 
if possible, any entire bazars, or large 
spaces of ground, where great confla- 
gration lias occurred, he built in jircference 
to expending partial sums on places 
where there must he tiled and thatched 
huts mixed together.” 

The subscription list already shows a 
very respectable amount, Its. — 

Courier, Mag ] 7. 

MKDirAT, TOrOGIlAPIlY. 

Tlie Medical Board, with the appro- 
bation mid sanction ol the Government, 
have issued a circular to the superintend- 
ing surgeons of divisions, requesting them 
to adopt the most effectual measures that 
occur to them for obtaining topographical 
reports of the different stations and dis- 
tricts, comprising whatever can affect the 
public liealth. They observe : “ The 

important object in view may he attained, 
it is believed, throughout the provinces 
subject to this presidency, by co-operation 
among the medical officers of each divi- 
sion, under the direction of their respective 
superintending surgeons, acting in concert 
as circumstances require. The whole of 
the multifarious subjects comprehended 
in the medical topography of an extensive 
tract of country can seldom be adequateljr 
attended to by a single individual : and if 
every one, without any understanding 

(i*) 
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with the rest, were to choose his own 
part of the undertaking, several might 
devote themselves unprofitably to the 
same pursuit within the same limits. 
But many members of the department, it 
is hoped, are likely to offer their services, 
each of whom will be capable of investi- 
gating one or more of the topics sifhmitted 
to him ; and if means are taken to distri- 
bute their labours judiciously, the contri- 
butions of all may serve to complete the 
work of first-rate utility, which the head 
of the Government desires. 

“ You are therefore recommended to 
encourage the most able and intelligent 
of the profession within your circle, who 
would lay claim to distinction and prefer- 
ment, by discharging a high pijblic duty 
on this occasion, to enter into arrange- 
ments for affording reciprocal a'^sistance, 
generally, while each of them prosecutes 
that branch of inquiry in particular, which 
he is deemed best qualified to conduct.” 

The Englishman, May 10, remarks, 
with reference to this circular- “ Medical 
men in the Hon. Company’s service, are 
now, for the first time, perhaps, pro- 
mised ‘ distinction and preferment’ as the 
reward of their successful exertions in 
protecting and promoting the public 
iiealth : and to render their labours effec- 
tual, the co-operation of the civil service 
is enjoined by Government. The preventive 
branch of tlie healing art will thus be 
raised from neglect to its proper place in 
this climate. A profession limited to 
therapeutics, which administers antidotes 
to the invisible poisons productive of 
disease after they take effect, though 
Iiighly useful, is of inferior importance to 
tlie science which teaches us to dimiiii'^h 
the amount of sickness and mortality 
throughout an extensive empire.” 


THE SERAMPOllE MISSION. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas has written to 
the Englishman as follows : — 

Lest it should be supposed by any 
that the articles respecting theScrampore 
Mission, which have appeared in your 
paper, were written by the Calcutta 
Baptist Missionaries, as Mr. Muish- 
maii seems evidently to suppose, I beg 
leave, on behalf of myself and all my 
brethren, to state most distinctly that those 
articles did not proceed from any of our 
number, and that we had not the least 
knowledge of their existence until they 
appeared in your paper, and our attention 
was called to them by other persons. 
Though we thus positively deny all know- 
ledge respecting the authorship of these 
articles, we do not mean by this dis- 
claimer to intimate that we have changed 
our opinion as to the steps taken respect- 
ing the property in question by the Seram- 
pore missionaries, and what that opinion 


is is well known to the public. We regret 
exceedingly that Mr. M., while complain- 
ing of slander in others, should advance 
charges so unfounded and unjust against 
our Society in England.” 

THE NEW HALE-BATTA ORDER. 

We understand that the new half-batta 
order, which is to be immediately pro- 
mulgated, originates in some financial 
state measure, having in view the com- 
pensation of the Madras and Bombay 
armies for past injustice, rather than the 
saving of a few rupees annually under the 
Bengal Presidency. The effect of the 
order will be to place the Bengal corps 
which may hereafter be quartered at Mid- 
nuporc, Dacca, and Baiicoorah, on lialf- 
liatta— an<l to give the regiments quar- 
tered at Ilazarcebaugh and Dinapore full 
batta immediafeLf. Two Bengal Native 
regiments will thus, sooner or later, feel 
the operation of the change injuriously ; 
but, as an atonement for this, two Euro~ 
pe.an corps will gain an immediate benefit. 
Thus the measure affords no ground for 
either gratiilation or lamentation. — En- 
glishman, April 8. 

STt\M COMMlJNirATION. 

The Now Bengal Steam Committee, 
being dissatisfied witli the course which 
Capt. Grindlay, as their agent, has pur- 
sued, as respects the establishment of a 
steam communication between England 
and India, at a late meeting, unanimously 
resolved as follows — 

‘‘ That, as Capt. Grindlay has not ad- 
vocated the plan of oxteiuling steam com- 
munication to ail the ])orts of India, as 
prayed for in the petition and inemoiials 
of the inhabitants of Bengal, entrusted to 
him for the special purpose of jiromoting 
that object, the Committee (aniiot but 
feel dissatisfied with his agency, and re- 
quest, iherefore, that he will bring his 
accounts with the Home Committee to a 
close, as soon as practicable. ” 

NATIVE STATES. 

Hyderabad . — Meer Peer Mahomed, 
son of Meer Kurruin Ally, and Meer 
Soobadar, son of Meer Aloorad Ally, 
being mere youths, indiscreetly took ad- 
vantage ot the position tfieir fathers hold 
in the Hyderabad Court, and wrote, with- 
out consulting any one, to Colonel Pottin- 
ger, the British envoy, stating, that ifhis 
object in coming to Scinde were no more 
than to establish a commercial treaty be- 
tween the British and their country, well 
and good, he would meet with no oppo- 
sition ; he would even be allowed to build 
warehouses at Hyderabad, provided they 
did not exceed twelve or thirteen ; but 
that, if he had any other object in view, 
particularly that of introducing British 
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troops into Scinde, a force of fifty thuusaiul 
cavalry, and a hundred thoinand infantry, 
would immediately rise in defence ot their 
country, and^ to a man, lay down their 
lives in so Kood a cause. Colonel Pot- 
tinger, as soon as he received this com- 
munication, deemed it necessary to show 
his sense ot the insult offered by instantly 
leaving Hyderabad, and he, accordingly, 
accompanied by the European gentlemen 
composing his suite, repaired to Cntch 
Booj, the raja of which. Narain Sing, is 
tributary to the British Government, and 
there awaited a rejily to the rcterence he 
submitted upon the subject to his Govern- 
ment. In the meantime, Meer Noor Ma- 
homed and Mecr Nusseer, two of the 
principal Ameers, who were not accessory 
to what had happened, alarmed lest the 
circumstance should bring down the ven- 
geance of so powerlul a dovernmentnpon 
their country, wrote pressingly to Col. 
Pottinger, begging that he would not take 
the affair in a serious light, but attribute 
it to youthful folly, and tliat the two offen- 
ders, Meer Peer Alahomed and I\Ieer 
Soobadar, who were alicady loaded with 
ch.iins, would be punished in any manner 
the colonel chose to direct . — Loodianali 
Uhhbar. 

Peshatvur . — A portion of the Sikh 
troops, stationed here, were desjmtched 
some time ago, to superintend the re- 
building ot the toit of Giirrie, which had 
fallen into ruin ; but they had not been 
long there before they were attacked, and 
obliged to forego their intentions. Jumma 
Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed of 
Cabool, assisted by the chiefs ot Khybur, 
assembled a force at Jelalabad, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the Sikhs at Gurrie, who, 
hemmed in by brick and mortar and other 
natural disadvantages, deemed themselves 
unable to compete with so formidable a 
foe, and, therefore, made dispositions to 
retreat upon Peshawur ; but the enemy, 
falling upon their rear, cut off a gi oat part 
of them, and jdundered their camp ot 
eveiy thing it contained.— /6t(/. 

THB PI.AOUE. 

The plague happily seems to be at a 
stand-still. Meanwhile, the sanitary cor- 
don on our from ier is strictly maintuined, 
and all persons and goods subjected to 
quarantine and disiiitection . — Agra Uhh- 
har, May G 

The medical officers who were deputed 
to Narnoul, to investigate the nature ot 
thedi.sease prevailing there, have reported 
that it is not the plague, but a bilious re- 
mittent fever, which first made its appear- 
ance about four months ago. The morta- 
lity has been very great, particularly 
during the month ot March, when from 
twenty to thirty died daily. The mortality 
IS attributed to crowded houses, filth, 
want of ventilation, and the total absence 


of medical assistance. The same epidemic 
lias been raging at She-Kwati, and the 
Jhiijjur Nawab’s country. 

We understand that Gol. Skinner con- 
siders the Palee plague to he, from the 
symptoms e.xplained by the medical men 
who lm*e investigated it, exactly the same, 
in all Its featuies, even glandular swel- 
lings, to the dieadfuHy malignant lever 
which pioved so fatal at Hansi, in 
1828-29 : he considers that the disease 
lias left these provinces, and is spreading 
outwards. 

Col. Alves write.s, that the plague has 
made no aihance in his quarter for these 
SIX w'ecks past ; to the south and east, 
however, lie says, it has made some pro- 
gie.ss . — Delhi Gaz., May 3. 

We undcrstuiul that within the few past 
days, the contents of the public mails from 
Ajmeer, Neemuch. Delhi, and other 
quarters in the neighbourhood of which 
the epidemic is raging, have been sub- 
jected to the jirocess of disinfection, by 
slashing the envelopes across, and expo- 
sing the documents to the nitrons fumi- 
gation. 'I'here is no harm in ovcr-piecau- 
tion, though an opinion seems to be gain- 
ing ground that the malady is not the true 
plague of the Levant, but a highly malig- 
nant species of putrid fever, scarcely less 
dangerous in its effects than the dreaded 
scourge itself. Be the case as it may, we 
cannot sufficiently praise the activity w ith 
which measures have been taken by the 
Governor ot the north-western jirovinces 
to repel the incursions of the disease into 
the Biitisli possessions. As a drawback 
to this satisfactory state of things, w'e per- 
ceive It stated, that the eoidori on the 
Muttra fionlier is relaxed by the conni- 
vance of the police, who levy a tax for 
permitting parties to pass outward or in- 
ward. 'I’his was to have been expected 
from the venality ot the native character; 
blit the iniscliict wliu'h is likely to result 
from the piactice is so great, that prompt 
measuies ought to be taken to put it 
down, by a severe example being made of 
the parties engaged m M.—Enghshman, 
May 19. 

STATISTICAl, RETI;rN.S. 

A Government circular has been sent to 
the Commissioners of Circuit, requesting 
them to co-operate with the other local 
authorities, in furthering the preparation 
of statistical returns by the medical offi- 
cers. The circular states that “ Although, 
in the present imperfect state of statistical 
knowledge in this country, the fiist steps 
of advance must neeessunly be short and 
defective, his lordship is yet inclined to 
believe that a full and patient examination 
of Government records, and a reference 
to individual experience, to village ac- 
counts, to the llegister ol Bazar- rates. 
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Chovfkedaree assessments, &c. &c., will 
afford such general heads of information 
as may lead to the forming some conclu< 
sionson the following points 

Census of populatlon; 

Cause and effect of plenty and scarcity. 

Condition of the poor, their subsistence, dtc. 

Wages of labour. 

Physical causes of crime. 

Ratio of mortality. 

Ordinary proportion of Irirths to marriages, in 
addition to the more obvious and easily attainable 
information as to area of districts, comparative 
productiveness of lands, habits of people, propor- 
tion of Hindoos to Moosiilmans, &c. 


pay of the BENGAL AND MADRAS NATIVE 
INFANTRY. 

Memorandum of the pay of natives of 
each grade of the Infantry of the two pre- 
sidencies. 

In Garrison. 

Bengal. Madras. 

fioobadar 67 *55 

Jemadar 24j 241 

Havildar 14 ](>1 

Naick 12 

Drummer 11 8i 

Sepoy 7 7 

1351 luT 

When under Canvas. 

55oobadar tt2 0 0 *69 0 0 

Jemadar 32 0 0 31 8 0 

Havildar 19 0 0 12 13 4 

Naick 17 0 0 11 0 0 

Drummer 16 0 0 12 0 0 

Sepoy 880- •• 954 



174 

8 

0 

145 

10 

8 

Bengal in Garrison. 



Madras under 

Canvas. 

Soobadar 

C7 

0 

0 

... *69 

0 

U 

Jemadar • • • • 

24 

8 

0 

•• 31 

U 

0 

Havildar • • 

14 

u 

0 • 

.. 12 

13 

0 

Naick 

12 

0 

0 

< 11 


4 

Drummer • • • • 

11 

0 

0 ••• 

• • 11 

15 

4 

Sepoy • . • 

7 

0 

(1 • 

9 

5 

4 


135 

0 

0 

145 

11 

4 


After climbing the rock through thorns 
and thicket, I came of a sudden on a 
small teiTace, open on three sides, with 
a per|)endicular scarp on the fourth or 
west, from the face of which projects the 
front half of an elephant, of elegant work- 
manship, four feet high: the whole is 
cut out of the solid rock. On the north- 
ern face, beneath the terrace, the rock is 
cliiselied smooth for a space of near four- 
teen feet by ten feet, and an inscription 
neatly cut covers the whole space.” He 
intended to copy the whole. 

Lieut. Kittoe had met with obstruc- 
tions in his inquiries, from a mistrust on 
the part of the resident Brahmans, who 
even abstracted one of the copies w’hich 
had cost him most labour. Upon expos, 
tulation, they told him that their relics had 
been carried off by former antiquaries, 
and pointed oubiwhere a commemorative 
slab had been cut out from a temple at 
Bhubaneswar by “ a late Colonel Sa- 
hib.’’ 'ibis slab was found in the posses- 
sion of the Asiatic Society, having been 
presented by General Stewart. The 
Society, upon learning the fact, deter- 
mined on restoring this slab, as well as 
another received from the same person, 
requesting Lieut. Kittoe to explain to 
the priests that their removal was the act 
of an individual, without the sanction of 
the Society. The inscrijition on these 
stones was unintelligible, from not know- 
ing from whence they came. Mr. Prin- 
sep, the secretary, animadverts, in strong 
hut just terms, upon “the ruthless spo- 
liation which is often carried on by soi- 
disant antiquaries, to the direct perver- 
sion of the true object of ancient monu- 
ments, and their employment to elucidate 
the history of the country.” 


Hindi; antiquities. 

Lieut. Kittoe, 6th N. L, having vi- 
sited Khandgiri, in Cuttack, in order to 
examine a rock inscrijition published in a 
paper by the late Mr. Stirling, in the As. 
Res. (vol. XV. p. 313), made a discovery 
of other inscriptions and antiquities. He 
states, in a letter to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, that he found the inscription 
given by Mr. Stirling (but inaccurately) 
over a large cave on the face of a hill ; 
that he found other caves (14 in number) 
with inscriptions, some apparently San- 
scrit, one in a new character, and the 
rest in the column character. In the 
latter character he discovered a very vo- 
luminous inscription on a low rocky hill 
near Piplee, and called Aswastuma. He 
says : “ There is neither road nor path 
to this extraordinary piece of antiquity. 

* In Madras there are three dasses of Soobadar, 
The first rIaHs draws 7n Rs** the second class 52-8, 
and the ihiid class 42 Hs, I have above taken it 
at the average of the three, but in doing so I have 
overrated it, for a Soobadar does not receive the 
highest grade of pay until he shall have been a 
Soobadar for ten years. 


jRaHras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HYDERABAD AFFAIRS. 

Extract from a letter, dated Hyder- 
abad, April 27th Tlie whole of the 
Bolaram brigade are about to march to 
Shorapoor, to aid the 5th regt. Nizam’s 
infantry, and a squadron of cavalry now 
encamped there is sequestrating that 
country. I am far from thinking such a 
proceeding either improper or impracti- 
cable, the Rajah being totally incapable of 
properly governing it, or coping, in the 
way of intrigue, &c. &c., with a rascally 
government like that of the Nizam. But 
the method of doing it should be atten- 
tively considered j for hasty and ill-con- 
certed plans will be attended with griev- 
ous and endless perplexities, and Shora- 
poor may become a second Gooinsoor, to 
avert which an active and duly qualified 
commissioner should be forthwith ap- 
pointed to settle the Uujah’s countiy, 
which old Chundoo Laul’s rapacity has 
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all but ruined. In such a state of af- 
fairs, why should men of such abilities 
as Captains Raynsford, Lee, and Gress- 
ley, be allowed to remain idle ? It is very 
generally admitted that that clever Ben- 
tinck measure, the abolition ot theNizain’s 
civil service, will considerably abridge the 
existence of that Government.” — Spec- 
tator, May 3. 

MILITARY RETIRINO FUND. 

It will be gratifying to the supporters 
of the Retiring Fund, submitted by the 
Madras Committee, to learn that the re- 
turn of votes from twenty- four regiments 
already received, as well as from staff- 
ofticers and others absent from their 
corps, shows the remarkable majority of 
234- votes in its favour over forty only 
against it. There have been startling 
objections urged to the icheme, but this 
return of the septiments of so large a 
body promises a nearer approach to ge- 
neral unanimity in supporting it than its 
warmest advocates had indulged in the 
expectation of. —Ibid., April "ZQ. 

MASTER-ATTENDANTS. 

We understand it is decided that, with 
the exception of about halt- a- dozen of the 
jirincipul ports, the office of master- 
attendant at all the other ports of this 
presidency is to be discontinued, after 
the lapse of the lives of the pre''ent in- 
cumbents, or as soon as they can be 
otherwise juoviilcd for. The master- 
attendants who are to remain are not to 
be allowed any fees or to trade, but their 
salary is to be \ory considerably increas- 
ed. — Herald, April 29. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TERRIFIC HURRICANE. 

We have to record the occurrence of 
the severest gale that has visited Bombay 
within the memory of man. The wind, 
which was at E. on the morning of 'I’hurs- 
day, freshened up about 3 a.m., veered 
round to S.S. and S.S.E. and gradually 
increased till about ^ past 8, when it blew 
a terrific hurricane. The vessels in the 
harbour drove at their moorings, ran foul 
of each other, and several were unfortu- 
nately carried on shore. No language can 
describe the scene of desolation the har- 
bour presented about 2 r.M., w'hen the 
gale abated a little : the bay was strewed 
with bales of cotton and parts of the 
wrecks ot boats and ships; in the back 
bay, the dead w'ere washed out of their 
graves and floated about the shore ; the 
roofs of houses were torn off, trees blown 
down, and buggies and other convey- 
ances capsized. There was scaicely a 


dry house on the island, and goods to a 
great amount were destroyed in the go- 
downs. But, perhaps, nothing can show 
the strength of the wind more than the 
state of the light-house during the gale; 
for, strongly built as it is, it tottered on 
its base, and seemed momentarily on the 
point of falling. The officer in charge 
was blown off his legs, and the copper roof 
of his powder magazine forced off entire, 
and pitched on tlie roof of an adjoining 
guard-room, w'hich it completely demo- 
lished. 'I'he buggies and other convey- 
ances, that attempted to cross the green 
in the morning, were forced back by the 
strength of the gale, and the rain cut 
one’s face, like a hail-storm in Europe ; 
indeed, no hoise could or would face it. 
The roofs of some of the terraces were 
carried away in the mass, and were to be 
seen floating along on the wind, as if they 
had been hut mere Piillicat handkerchiefs. 

(Another account.) — View’ed from any 
of the piers, out of nearly fifty vessels 
which, three days ago, lay, to all appear- 
ance, secure, scarcely more than six are 
to he found w’liicli have not, more or 
less, suffered from the gale. Amongst 
those driven from their mornings, the 
Northumberland, a Liverpool trader, now 
lies abreast of the Custom-hou.se steps; 
and the Hastings rccciving-ship, which at 
one time hud seven feet water in her hold, 
is at the old Bunder Head, opposite to the 
dock pier. Some idea may be formed of 
the manner in which the latter vessel 
laboured, even w hen brought up so close 
in- shore, from her having destroyed a 
large poition of the old Bunder pier, to 
which she is so near, that one might step 
with ease upon lier deck from the shore. 
The Diiton, outward bound, is a total 
wreck; the cotton with wliieli she was 
piincipally laden has svvolii, from being 
wet; she may literally be said to have burst. 
A young officer, who was proceeding borne 
in her for the benefit ot his health, has 
perislieil, as well ns three European sea- 
men. Three others, we liiive been given 
to understand, after coming on shore, 
died in the Eiirojiean General Hospital. 
'I'be Mary Dugdale, Richard Walker, and 
Ranger, witli the exception of no lives 
having been lost, have suffered in an equal 
degree. The Rapid, Great Harwood, 
Hind, Edinburgh, John Stamp, Adelaide, 
Floating Chapel, Aurora, Corsair, and 
Taptee, have all suffered, some partially, 
others very seriously. The Hugh Lindsay 
and Berenice (E. I.C. steamers), having 
been driven against each other, are much 
shattered. Enormous sums were offered 
by commanders desirous of going on board 
their ships, but in no case could a single 
boatman be prevailed upon to push off 
from the land. Nor was the fury of the 
elements confined to things afloat. Up- 
wards of 400 houses in tlic native town 
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have been destroyed ; and in the fort, the 
Courier office, and that of Messrs. Ritchie, 
Stewart, and Co., have been materially 
injured. The proceedings of the Supreme 
Court were suspended, the Chief Justice 
upon his arrival in town having adjpurned 
business to next day. -—Bombay Gaz., 
June 17. 

SUTTKE AT SATTARA. 

On the 5th inst. a suttee took place at 
Sattara. She was the elder wife of one 
Khunderao Subedar, third judge in the 
Adaw'lut of his highness, who died in the 
fortieth year of his age, H. II. did what 
was in his power to prevent the widow 
from sacrificing hcrsell, and promised to 
continue her the salary of Rs. 1T5, which 
was received by her husband ; but she 
was inexorable, and burned herself before 
a numerous crowd of spectators, and a 
large body of the Raja’s attendants and 
troops who attended licr. She has left 
behind a son, aged twelve years. — 
Durpunf May 12. 

EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES. 

We have been rather surprised to sec 
of late two or more notifications by the 
Government, within tlie short space of 
six weeks, cancelling certain resolutions 
which had been come to, with reference 
to natives in the public employ. There 
is something not very much to be approved 
of in this. The Government ought to 
weigdi well before deciding, and having 
decided, ought to weigh well before 
altering its judgment. The cases alluded 
to prove the necessity of this ; it is evi- 
dent, from the very fact of the resolutions 
being set aside, that sufficient care or 
attention had not been bestowed on those 
cases in the first instance, and yet, had 
not a subsequent inquiry taken place, 
those parties would have had character 
blasted and fortunes ruined without just 
cause ! Resides, it does not appear right 
for the Government to pass its sentence 
of excommunication on the alleged 
offenders, until the several tribunals 
before which such matters come have 
passed their judgment ; then, but not till 
then, when every means which the insti- 
tutions of the country permit of have 
been used, ought the Government, as a 
last resort, to recognise the sentence 
passed and act accordingly. Had this 
been done in the cases alluded to, the 
Government would have been spared the 
labour of stultifying its own acts.—JBom- 
bay Gaz., April 19. 

CAPTAIN BURNEs’ MISSION. 

Letters were received yesterday from 
Capt. Burnes’ party, dated Shikarpoor, 
3d ult., where they had arrived on the 
preceding day. Their appearance, riding 


through the principal bazar of that large 
commercial emporium, attended by officers 
on the part of the H} derabad and Khyr- 
poor Ameers, would seem to have excited 
no small sensation among the inhabitants, 
who appeared to be obstinately impressed 
with the idea that the whole of Sindc 
had been secretly transferred to the 
Feringees by the Ameers. The mission 
had visited Khyrpoor, about ten miles 
inland from Bukhur, on the left bank of 
the Indus, where they were very hospi- 
tably entertained ; indeed, the kindness 
and attention invariably shown them by 
the Ameers and other chiefs are spoken 
of in high terms. At Bukhur they were 
shown through the fort the first Euro- 
peans who ever set foot within its walls. 
The interior is described ns a mass of 
ruins, with scarcely a tenable house to 
shelter its feebte garrison from sun or 
rain. It mounts only two guns. It.s 
position, however, is good ; situate m the 
middle of the stream, with a strong 
current running under its wails, it would 
long bid defiance to the irregular troops 
with W'hich Sinde has hitherto had to 
contend, but against a regular organised 
force It could not hold out a day, 

Capt. Burnes has transmitted to this 
government several valuable jiapers on 
the statistics of the several towns and 
districts through which he has passed, 
having spared neither labour nor expense 
ill obtaining the fullest information pro- 
curable on all subjects connected with 
them, but more e.specially relating to 
commerce and the means of extending it. 
— Ibid. May 3. 

We learn that Capt. Burnes had arrived 
at Sinde, and had been giving the chiefs 
a lecture on the present state of their 
countiy, and wdint it is capable of under 
judicious management. lie threw out 
some hints of the advantages of the 
English system, to which an assent was 
given, under such mental reservation as 
the chiefs thought themselves justified to 
apply. — Ibid. May 17. 

IDOLATROUS CEREMONIES. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator states, 
that the Government have ordered cer- 
tain “idolatrous ceremonies,” performed 
in certain courts in this presidency, on 
certain occasions, to be dispensed with 
in time to come. The inscription of “ Shri," 
in government public documents, has also 
been abolished in the Chief Secretaiy’s 
Office, the Court of Sudder Adawlut, and 
the Court at Poonah. 


COLONEL KENNEDY. 

We have learned with much pleasure 
that the Court of Directors have passed 
a favourable decision on the appeal of 
Col. Kennedy, and have ordered the im- 
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mediate appointment of that officer to a 
situation somewhat similar to the one he 
formerly held, viz. an oriental translator 
to Government. The home authorities, 
in granting redress to Col. Kennedy, have 
shewn a determination not to be biassed 
by the opinions and views of the heads of 
the Indian army or Government, w hen 
officers of long standing and merit have 
been degraded for disagreeable conduct. 
Let future commanders in-chief take a 
lesson from ihis.—'Durpun. May 19. 

NATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Native Education Society has 
lately conferred scholarships upon two 
boys in the interior ; one a student of the 
Poona English school, and the other of 
the Missionary school at Belgaum. The 
scholarships were competed tor before a 
committee of gentlemen, appointed for 
the purpose. The young men, who have 
now entered the Society’s English school 
here, are to hold their scholarships for 
three years. We believe a similar scholar- 
shij) is offered in Goojrat, but have not 
heard of its being filled up. — Ibid. 

TAXES IN Till rONKAN. 

Government has been pleased to aboli.-.h 
several objectional taxes in Conkan, and 
they have it in contemplation to abolish 
all the remaining. The collector ot Rut- 
nagerry is about to be called on to subinit 
a .statement of the very objectionable taxes 
existing in that zillah, more \vorthy to be 
taken into consideration than the rest. 
Our readers will be surprised to hear that 
tuxes such as Oonder khaj, Ilubshce 
Puttee, &c., still continue in that zillah* 
Oonder khaj is an illicit picking of rats, 
and Hubshee I’uttcc is levied in the name 
of the Hubshee, since the last treaty con- 
cluded between him and the Peishwas, 
by which he was bound to withhold him- 
self from plundering. Not a pice of this 
tax, however, is now paid to the Hubshee 
at Ilajpooree. — /a'</. 

COTTON AND SUGAR. 

'I’he Governor in Council have ex- 
empted from the payment of land-tax, for 
five years, such lands in the Deccan and 
elsewhere, as might be brought under 
cultivation for cotton and Mauritius sugar- 
cane; upwards of 1,00,000 acres of land 
in the Deccan have already been ploughed 
and prepared for the reception of cotton 
seed next year. Besides which, in the 
Surat pergunnah, upwards of 1 ,000 acres 
are now planted with sugar-cane. 

iCfuiojt. 

A general order by the Commander of 
the Forces in Ceylon furnishes a most 


gratifying proof of the active regard enter- 
tained, no less by the major-general than 
by the liberal-minded Sir Wilmot Horton, 
for the welfare of the soldiery under his 
charge. The Governor has accorded to a 
request of the Commander of the Forces, 
that a ‘return of duty on all beer or wine 
consumed by the troops, in duly authorized 
military beer or wine rooms, shall be made ; 
thus placing the reach of these, compara- 
tively with spirituous liquors, harmless 
beverages, more within their power, and 
by the sign of Government approbation 
lending additional inducement to the sol- 
diers to re.sort exclusively to these rooms. 

Wc do not conceive that the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon by this order are, or have 
the desigy of, identilying themselves with 
Temperance Societies: ue should have 
some objections to so diiect a measure, 
as it would be unjust towards those sol- 
diers who might innocently consume their 
spirit without abusing the enjoyment, 
liut wc take these authorized beer-rooms 
to be accessible to all the soldiery, where 
a wholesome and refreshing beverage is 
to be procured at a moderate rate, and 
where sources of rational and innocent 
amusement are jirovided to occupy pro- 
fitably their leisure hours. Fortified with 
such auxiliaries, the well-disposed may 
be confidently e.xpected to resort to them, 
and the wavering and even evil-disposed 
to be led by the turce of example and at- 
tractions, whose value they have the op- 
poituiiity ot experiencing. Though the 
quarter is but humble from which the 
useful lesion has sprung, we hope it will 
not the less gain the attention of our own 
military chief and governor • ns a ques- 
tion of revenue, it cannot be ot much con- 
cern ; as a legitimate mode of furthering 
temperate habits amongst the soldiery, no 
objection can be found to it; and its moral 
toice, as emanating from the Government 
itself, would operate in its intlucnce with 
double effect . — Madras Spectator, May 6. 


iDilaurittU0. 

The Official Gazette of last Saturday an- 
nounces that his Majesty has been pleased 
to disapprove the last ordinance on the 
press, that we have been accustomed to 
designate as the Ferris law. This disappro- 
bation is said to he couched in terms so 
energetic, as to strike the Mauritian Senate 
with consternation, and to make it at this 
day a question of emulous interest among 
its illustrious members to disclaim all art 
or part in framing or abetting the law, or 
giving to it the sanction of their vote, each 
generously throwing all the obloquy of 
that monstrous ordinance on the honour- 
able defunct, wliose name it bore. Hap- 
pily, the colonists have not forgot the 
names of the true authors and instigators 
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of that tyrannical and revengeful law, and 
lastory has indelibly recorded them in her 
annals, with the view of making posterity 
acquainted with the men who, in t))e year 
of our liOrd one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, snatched from Mauritius 
one of the most precious of the libeilies of 
man. 

The evil that now results from an attack 
so perfidious and dishonest, may, peihaps, 
be dreadfd even more tlian the miscliief it 
produced ; we are in fact toially*deprivcd 
of every repressive law, aiul llie most wan- 
ton and profiigate license may be tl)e con- 
sequence of this sudden transition fioni 
despotism and injustice to an unrestrained 
liberty. Such, however, lias been the im- 
pression produced in England,,, that his 
Majesty forbids tlie Council to enact any 
ordinance on the same matter ; thereby 
leaving room to surmise that, after so 
lamentable a precedent, the Council is 
deemed incapalile of producing a good 
one on the (juesiion. 

Now to whom — permit us to enquire — 
can this evil lie imputed? Not surely to 
the councillors, who, having but one vote 
to give when called upon, used it to wreak 
vengeance on the press, their antagonist? 
— They are no doubt in some sort excusa- 
ble?— Well then, it is not certainly to us, 
who submitted without a murmur to the 
laws llien existing, what injury soever we 
miglit sustain. — it is then to those persons 
to W'lioin we have repeated to satiety, why 
meddle in this matter? Wheie is the 
urgency, where the pretence of necessity ? 
Who has breathed a complaint? Where- 
fore take a prominent and active pait at a 
period when the Council is so composed, 
that every object of attainable utility must 
evidently be rejected, and cveiy scheme of 
arbitrary oppression uiihe^itatingly and 
cordially embraced ? 'Tis to those who, in 
feigning to deplore the existence of that 
very ordinance, were the most forward to 
pm in execution, in despite of the order of 
liis Majesty in council relating to the con- 
stitution of the colonial legislature, an 
order which forbids the execution of colo. 
nial laws until they arc sanctioned by the 
gracious pleasure of his Majesty. It is 
oucc again to those the evils must be 
imputed, who, having the power by a 
single word to prevent the promulgation of 
the law by a just adherence to the order in 
council to wliich we liave alluded, pre- 
ferred to act the part of subservient zealots 
when the question was to apply the severe 
dispositions of the colonial ordinance. 

Certain it seems that if in 1 8.36 a reform 
on this matter had not been so clumsily 
attempted, contrary to every rule of wise 
policy, we should still preserve our repres- 
sive laws, defective perhaps, and unsuitable 
elsewhere, but necessary in our colony, 
where the vestiges of slavery not yet 
entirely effaced, and the spirit of intoler- 


ance and fanaticism which evidently exist, 
might excite the uninstructed classes to 
insubordination and revolt, on the instiga- 
tion of the first pamphleteer who would 
glut and batten on scandal and calumny. 

To you then are to be attributed these 
disastrous results, ye men of porcelain 
mould, who think you have received from 
nature the gift of never failing : to yon we 
must be indebted for the return of Ber- 
quin, of Ins piess, of the saint that accom- 
panies him, paid by the Anti-Slavery 
Society to disseminate desolation in our 
once happy isle. For our own parts, we 
consider our fines and imprisonments as 
honourable scars, for wliich wc shall never 
have to blush. 

And which is the preferable lot — that 
of the man who has attached his name to 
this work of infamy, the object of the exe- 
cration of a whole people, and disavowed 
with contempt by onr gr icioiis Sovereign, 
or that of the upright citizen wl»o'<e inde- 
pendence made him the sharer of the 
felon’s cell because he would not submit 
to what the highest authority has formally 
dis'innulleil ? 

lint enough. We are already under- 
stood liy our fiieiuls Once, indeed, it was 
onr duty to make a lofiy tone and raise a 
haughty brow; — it was when tyranny 
sought to trample us in the dust, when 
our fortunes and our liberties were ex- 
posed to the most cruel of hazards: hut if 
in our turn we have now the power to 
make our enemies and oppiessors tremble, 
we shall disdain even jnst reprisals. Pre- 
cisely as the spirit of lilierty guided onr pen, 
when we were exposed by every word we 
uttered to fines, to imprisonments, to trans- 
portation, so in the present conjuncture we 
feel ourselves hound to circumspcciion and 
reserve, by the assurance that we have 
nothing to fear. 

With the prospect of the unbridled 
license that seems to threaten us, wc, who 
were the first to introduce into the colony 
the taste for a free discussion of public 
affairs that has in some instances produced 
benefits so essential, are bound by every 
honest principle to labour to restrict it to 
suitable limits. We think it in accordance 
with our character to refuse our columns 
to the propagation of all rumours that may 
reflect on domestic life, to maintain a 
grateful submission, affection, and fidelity, 
to the mother country that has so iudul- 
gently redressed our just com[)Iaints. If 
we could ever forget that now, more than 
ever, such is our commission, nothing 
could be alleged to excuse us. — Cemeen, 
March 30. 

By letters from Manilla to the 6th of 
March, intelligence has been received of 
revolutionary movements in that city. 
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It seems that a conspiracy existed to 
“ parody,” as it is expressed, last year’s 
insurrection of La Granja in the mother 
country. Five individuals, Santa Maria, 
Santa Romans, Garin, Avalle,und Gerona, 
were at the head of this movement, sup- 
ported by the battalion of the regiment 
Asia. The officers of this battalion re- 
mained faithful, it is said, but the ser- 
geants, who in the Spanish armies exer- 
cise much greater influence over the sol- 
diers tlian their superiors, were with the 
revolutionists. The intention of these 
parties was to proclaim and take the oath 
to the Constitution, in the privileges of 
which the Spanish colonies had not yet 
been permitted to participate, their share 
in it having yet to he regulated by the 
Cortes by a special law. Almost all the 
other troops of the garrison and the In- 
dian soldiery, together with all the Eu- 
ropean and Creole Silhniards and the 
Corporation, — in a wonl, the great majo- 
rity, were opposed to the projects of the 
conspirators. Nevertheless, tranquillity 
had not been restored when the accounts 
came away ; all was confusion, and the 
governor is described as not possessing 
force either morally or physically to re- 
medy this state of things ; and, adds one 
letter, “ Manilla will be lost if CamiKi 
(the newly appointed captain-general) 
does not soon arrive to assume the go- 
vernment.” Another letter states, how- 
ever, that the nomination of Camba 
was not popular with the army, because 
of his jiartial distribution of favours, and 
“scandalous promotions” of his own 
friends, whilst minister ot war. The na- 
tive Indians of Fondo and Binondo 
(without the walls of Manilla) had armed 
to defend their (Spanish) monks, whom 
they accused the Spaniards recently ar- 
rived of intending to murder. The go- 
vernor ad vitcrim, Senor Salazar, had 
published a proclamation on the 2 1st of 
February, to calm the “ anxiety” and dis- 
oider which were reigning; lint it pro- 
duced no effect, as he declared his inten- 
tion to govern according to existing forms, 
until the receipt of ordcis from the Su- 
preme Government respecting any new 
code which might be framed for the fu- 
ture regulation of the ultra-marine pos- 
sessions.— 

Dcr0ia. 

The Persian government (says the 
Augsburg Gazette^ has begun to follow 
the example of the Sultan, and to pub- 
lish a state gazette, wliich is not. like the 
Moniteur Ottoman, destined for a few 
readers merely, but for the whole coun- 
try. It is yet but a week since its first 
appearance, but it is not the less worth 
mentioning, on account of its extreme 
novelty in Persia. This gazette appears 
JoMrn.N.S.VoL.Si. No.M. 


every month ; it Is lithographed coarsely 
enough on a sheet in folio of China paper* 
It has no general title ; at the top of tlie 
first page there is merely the arms of 
Persia,* or rather a buckler united with' 
the crown of Persia. 

• ■ 

Reports from Tabreez, received at 
Constantinople, state that the Shah of 
Persia set out from Tehemn to go against 
Herat, on the 2.3d July, his army being 
already br advanced in Khorasan. His 
three uncles, the sons of the late Futteh 
Ali Shah, had escaped into Russian 
Georgia. One of these personages is 
the prince who, during the late struggle 
for the Persian diadem, succeeded in 
wearing it for twenty-five days ; and it 
was thoifght Russia would keep him 
petto, in case of any future cmei'gency re- 
quiring n pretender to the crown. A re- 
port prevailed that Ur. McNeill was ill at 
Teheran. 

The Courier Francois states, that it 
was rumoured in Egypt, on the authority 
of letters from India, that the Rajah of 
I.ahore was preparing to undertake some 
experlition, to prevent the execution of 
projects ascribed to the soveieign of Per- 
sia, by seizing upon a ten itory situate be- 
yond the limits of Gabiil and Candabar, 
and winch would form, as it were, the 
advanced post of his possessions on that 
side. 

The following is the substance of a 
letter from Mr.Wngliorn, dated “ Cairo, 
August 21,” which has appeared in the 
Morning Chronich. 

The Egyptian government has just 
received lui iron steamer, built at Liver- 
pool, which is intended for the Nile, to 
tow cotton-boats, carry cargo, 8:o. This 
vessel has since left Alexandria for Candia, 
whcie Mohamed Ali still remains, though 
daily expected hack. 

Col. Vyse, one of the Oxford Blues, 
has been for the last three mouths 
exploring at the Pyramids. His success 
has been great; in fact, much greater 
than either IJelzoni’s or Cavigliaa. Col. 
Vyse spared neither money nor labour in 
his rescarehes. 

Tliere is no plague in Egypt Ircyond 
the lazaretto of Alexandria; neither is 
there cholera nor any contagious disease 
whatever. My own opinion is, that 
Egypt is fast getting a most healthy 
country. We already have Indian officers 
residing in it on account of their Iwalth ; 
and it is further my opinion that, in a 
few years, it will become the partial resU 
dence of all the English in Indio, both 
for pleasure and for health. 

The pasha’s afluirs, in the Hedjas and 

(Q) 
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Yemen, remain as before, except that a 
saiall force of the pasha'a was cut to pieces, 
nearly to a man, about three months a{' 0 . 
The war there is the only policy of 
Moliamed All’s that I condemn. It was 
originally begun to put down the Wahabees, 
who had plundered the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and also murdered 
the pilgrims who came from the north on 
their religious pilgrimage. That sect 
having been wholly put down, except a 
few of them now residing in tho country 
of the Imaum of Muscat, there exists 
no longer any reason for the warfare in 
Arabia, and the pasha would act wisely 
in merely confining his arms there to 
punish acts of aggression on the towns 
bordering the east coast of the Red Sea. 

“ At tourp.M. of the 19th of August, 
the Nile having risen to the proper height 
for cutting the canal through which, by 
iutersection of other canals from that, 
the waters of the Nile are conveyed 
through the whole eastern side of that 
river into Lower Lgypt, a large boat, 
which had been prej)ared, dressed with 
flags, awnings, and carpets for the occa- 
sion, and crowded with people, was seen 
slowly ascending the stream of the Nile, 
with the assistance of the wind ; presently 
another large dressed-out boat steered off 
to the former ; botli were lashed together, 
and these were preceded by another boat, 
having a gun on her bow, which continued 
firing without intermission during their 
ascent up the river. These tliree were 
joined and accompanied by various other 
boats, chiefly belonging to the nobility 
and gentry of Egypt. Both sides of the 
Nile were crowded with lookers-on. The 
garden of Khoda, which lies contiguous 
to the spot where the waters are let in, 
was also densely crowded. On the arrival 
of the vessels at this spot, they were 
received with a salute of artillery, stationed 
there for that purpose. Through the whole 
night, boats were constantly passing up 
and down, the most of them with Arabic 
music on board ; in fact, for this one 
night in the year, the Nile may be said 
•to resemble Venice in its summer nights 
of serenading. At frequent intervals, 
rockets, artillery, blue lights, and fire- 
works of various descriptions, were fired 
throughout the night. Close to the spot 
where the cut was to be made, stand the 
buildings which contain the machinery by 
which the waters of the Nile are conveyed 
to the citadel of Cairo. These buildings 
seemed, when the fireworks were not 
playing, like a huge fortiflcation ; as the 
fireworks occasionally lighted the atmo- 
aphere over it, hundreds of people were 
seen on its summits. As the morning 
dawned, the boats with the harems began 
to appear, with various suites from dif- 
ferent points. First came the ex-sheriff 
of Mecca, with his splendid and pampered 


Arab horses, of the true Neghed Irreed, 
probably the finest in the world; then 
came the dervishes from Turkey, with 
their liandkerchiefs and badges. The 
consuls of European nations, as well as 
the subjects of those nations, all repaired 
to the spot Next came the military, 
civil, and other officers of the Egyptian 
government; and last, at eight o’clock, 
came Habib Effendi, the venerable and 
respected governor of Cairo, to attend 
the opening of the waters. His vakeel 
threw copper money in liandsful for the 
poor into the canal. At sun-rise, the 
labourers stationed to cut the soil were at 
their work, and at a quarter past eight, 
the waters rushed in, and in ten minutes 
after a boat passed through, and floated 
for two miles inland. Habib Effendi 
then presented the Cadi of Cairo with a 
caftan, or robe of honour, and his agent 
also gave other r^ibes to the officers of the 
Cadi. The tents and two most beautiful 
flags of doth of gold were now struck, 
and in a quarter of an hour after the cut, 
the whole multitude had disappeared. 
All were dressed in their richest costumes, 
and all wore happy faces, some, perhaps, 
merely put on for the day, but all seemed 
to join in praising the God of the Universe 
who annually deals out this blessing of 
waters to Egypt. The shouts of the 
multitude and tlie roar of cannon at the 
first gush of waters was almost paralyzing, 
joined as it was with a prayer to Heaven 
from nearly every human being on the 
spot, whose numbers I should suppose 
amounted to 250,000 people.” 

We have received, via Trebisond and 
Odessa, some particulars respecting the 
late occurrences in the Caucasus, and 
the situation of the Russian forces in that 
country. The corps forming the line be- 
tween Azophand Anapa, which was too ex- 
tended to be strong, having been organized 
into two columns of attack, with the cavalry 
covering their wings, made a forward move- 
ment into the insurgent country. The 
invading army at first experienced no re- 
sistance, but, after a few marches, the Cir- 
cassians, and their allies, made their ap- 
pearance on all sides, and their horsemen 
having gained some advantages over the 
two Russian wings, the safety of both 
columns was at one time so far compro- 
mised, that their commanders deemed it 
prudent to retrograde. The retreat was 
effected in good order, but not without a 
multitude of engagements, in which the 
Imperial troops were not always success- 
ful. The garrisons of the forts and in- 
trenched camps were unable to support the 
movements of the columns, or protect 
their retreat, because they were at the mO' 
ment blockaded by masses of natives, who, 
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though alvntys at hand to harass them in 
their sorties, never waited to fight a serious 
battle. 

On the left bank of the Kuban, the 
natives evinced so miieh boldness, and 
mustered such a large force, that the 
l{usi<iun8 were unable to attempt any 
operation. The other bank, being a level 
ooimtry, afforded the latter greater advan- 
tages, as they could bring their artillery 
into action; yet they were unable to hold 
their groand at Burtani, and on the Bes- 
suga, and the Circassian bands pushed 
forward as far as Aktar. The chiefs who 
direct the movements of these bands, ap- 
pear to have calculated the advantage they 
could derive from their numbers and in- 
trepidity, and the incredible rapidity with 
which the Caucasian combatants move 
fioin one point to another; and some 
deserters, lately arrived Temrak, stated 
that these chiefs had a perfect under- 
standing with the princes of the two 
Kaabarta; that all the other tribes had 
joined the league, and that the Abasians, 
who were still blockaded by sea from Ta- 
man and Kizilta^h to the Tuikish coast, 
were amply compensated by the aid they 
received from their allies. Nothing posi- 
tive is known of their foreign relations, 
which are supposed to be rather extensive. 

The Russian troops inarched into the 
Caucasus since spring, to reinfoice the 
armies and garrisons, or renew them, 
altogether are said to amount to nearly 
25,000 men ; their whole effective army 
at this moment exceeds 40,000. The 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg!! was mistaken 
in believing this force sufficient to reduce 
a country, whose whole population is 
under arms, and in which the Russian 
soldiers suffer much from the climate, 
and are easily demoralized. It has now 
discovered that the natives of the Caucasus 
were not so tractable as those of Georgia, 
and that the Russian army should confine 
itself to occupy, as much as possible, the 
positions it now holds, and wait for more 
favourable circumstances to recommence 
the war. This, however, little tallies with 
the last attempts, of which Russia was 
unable to conceal the fatal results from 
foreign nations . — Courier Frangais. 

Advices from this colony furnish us 
with the treaty entered into between the 
Lieut. -governor of the Eastern Division, 
and the Fingo chiefs, Umblambiso and 
Jokwani. By this peace is established 
with the tril>e, and the chiefs accept, as a 
special mark of favour, of part of the ter- 
ritory between the Keiskamma and the 
Fish River, to be fixed on by the lieut.- 
govemor. No individuals of either nation 
are to cross the boundary fixed upon with- 
out permission. An English agent is to 


reside with the chiefs and all complaints 
are to be tnade through hiih. British 
subjects obtaining licences to trade, can 
only do so with the consent of the chiefs. 
Any Fingo, desirous of crossing the boun- 
dary, must obtain a pass from the British 
agent,* and be unarmed. A treaty had 
also been concluded with the Tambookie 
tribe. 

. isourbott; 

By accounts from the Isle of Bourbon, 
of May last, it appears there were vio- 
lent dissensions between the legislative 
and executive unthorities. The session 
of the Colonial Council had been opened 
on the 8th of April, with a speech from 
the Gofenior, recommending to their 
deliberations various projects of law 
about to be laid before tiiein. After a 
lengthened discussion, an answer to the 
speech was agreed ujion on the 3d, but 
presented to the Governor the 8th of 
May. The answer recapiiulates a va- 
riety of grievances, real or pretended. 
Among the icst, the (’ouncil protest 
against certain modifications proposed in 
the system of municipal organization. 
One ehiet object of these modifications 
appears to be to enable tlie Government 
to exercise a more direct surveillance 
over the slave- population, conjointly 
with and controlling the municipal autho- 
rities. The Government, say the Coun- 
cil, cannot intermeddle, witliout danger, 
in the internal discipline of houses. A 
project of law for the regulation of what 
should be free Indian labour, had been 
deferred by the Governor until the 
receipt of more perfect information from 
India, and this delay was remonstrated 
against by the Council, who describe 
the labourers of this class as given 
up to “ viigabonduge, instead of work, and 
os carrying into the workshops (among 
the negroes) tfie contagion of a bud ex- 
ample, disorder, theft, and pillage.” These 
Indians (em/ayh, as they are teimed) were 
introduced from the Indian continent, it 
would appear, to supply the apprehended 
deficiency of slave- labour since the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, something in the 
same manner, and with the same views, 
as the system of white slavery introduced 
into the British colonies, and which 
strenuous exertions are making just now 
to extend. After being entrapped from 
India, under engagements for voluntaiy 
labour, the Bourbon Council were evi- 
dently desirous to reduce them by penal 
laws to the condition of slave property. 
On the day of the delivery of their ad- 
dress, in answer to his speech, the Gover- 
nor, after a severe reprimand, found it 
necessary to dissolve the Assembly.— 
Times. 
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Eait-India Hougty Sept. 27. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of £.1. Stock was this day held at the 
Company’s house in Leadenhall- street. 

[ We are compelled, the month being so 
very near its termination, to postpone a 
full report of tlie proceedings until our 
next number.] 

Mr. PoymlcTf in pursuance of notice 
given at the last General Court, brought 
forward his motion, the object of which 
was to recommend to the Directors to 
send out a despatch to India, calHngoii the 
authorities there to act immediately on the 
instructions contained in the Court’s des- 


patch of tlie 20th of February 1833, with 
respect to tlie attendance of British sol- 
diers at Hindoo religious ceremonies, and 
to the receipt of the pilgrim-tax. 

Mr. Hankey seconded tlie motion. 
A long discussion ensued ; but after an 
amendment, moved by Sir C. Forhes, 
(lost on a show of hands,) and a second 
amendment moved by Mr. Weeding 
which, on a division, was uUo lost, there 
being ten for, and twenty-six against the 
amendment; the original motion was 
negatived without a division. 

The Court then adjourned* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

NKVV WAII STKAMFK. 

The E. I. Company’s now war steam- 
ship, Semirumisy fitting out in Blackwall 
Docks, will l(;ave about the end of October 
(or at latest by the lOth df Nov.), under 
the <‘ommand of Capt. Briicks, of the In- 
<lian navy. On her passage to Bombay, 
she will touch at Tenerilfe, St. Vincent’s, 
St. Helena, the Cape ot Good Dope, 
Mauritiu.s, and Cochin. She is a fine 
vessel of 720 tons, and ol 300- horse power. 
The difficulties and delays in tlie slii|)ment 
of coal, at the various points of touching, 
which occurred to the At ulav ta am\ J3ere- 
nice steamers, will be obviated in this in- 
stance, an agent having lieen already sent 
out to make the requisite preparations; 
and it is fully expected, through the know- 
ledge derived from the voyages ot Cap- 
tains Campbell and Grant, in the last- 
mentioned steamers, as well as irom the 
talent and experience of the commander 
of the Saniramis, that slie will reach 
^Bombay in eighty days. — Atlas. 

AKCilDEACON ROUIN.SON. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York has been pleased to appoint the 
Uev. Thomas Ilobinson, M. A.,of Trinity 
Co lege, Cambridge (late Archdeacon of 
Madras), Lord Almoner’s reader, and 
Professor of Arabic, in that University, 
vacant hy the resignation of the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford. 

MISSIONARIES TO AUSTRALIA. 

A company of German missionaries, 
consisting of twelve males and eight fe- 
male-s, is about to proceed to New South 
Wales, in a ship preparing to sail from 
Greenock. 


NEW COLONY IN AUSTRALASIA. 

An Association has been recently 
formed for the establishment of a new 
cobmy in some ])!irt of Australasia, to be 
(Icnoininateil 'I’lie Province ot Victo- 
ria,” upon the basis of the settlers being 
peiinitted to administer their own local 
atfairs, in the same manner as a corporate 
city; anil a uniloim system ot disposing 
ot the waste lands, by atfixing such u 
price tlieicon, as shall oblige a settler to 
remain a certain period in the same situ- 
ation, and ensure a eombinutiun ot la- 
bour. The details of the jilan are set 
forth in an advertisement w inch accom- 
panies our present number. 

LETTERS TO THE EAST. 

General Post- Office, IStAAiz/j. 1837. 

A great reduction is made in the post- 
age ii|)on letters conveyed by her Ma- 
jesty’s packets in the Mediterranean. 
Letters for IMalta, Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, Egypt, and the East- Indies, if 
forw'urded by way of Falmouth and by 
her Majesty’s packets in tlie Mediterra- 
nean, will, in future, be subject to an 
uniform rate of only 2s. 6d. single— Ss. 
double — 7s. Gd. treble— 10s, per ounce 
weight, and so on in proportion, from 
whatever part of the United Kingdom 
they may be despatched, instead of the 
former rates, which varied according to 
the distance the letters were conveyed to 
Falmouth. Single letters for the above 
destinations in the Mediterranean, if spe- 
cially directed “ via Marseilles,” w'ill bo 
liable to an uniform British rate, wher- 
ever they may be posted, of lOd., and 
the French rate of Is. lOjd., in all 2s. 
Hjd. ; and letters for the East- Indies, by 
the same route, will be liable, in addition 
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to thow rates, to the further chai^ of Is. 
single, and so on in proportion. 

General Post-Office, 22(1 Sept. 1837. 

Spairif Portugal^ C?i6ra/<«r, Mediter- 
raneant Pgi/pt, and India . — Mails are 
nmde up at this office every Saturday for 
Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gib- 
raltar; every second Saturday from 2d 
inst. for Malta, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands ; and every fourth Saturday from 
2d inst. for Egypt and the East-Indies, 
to be forwarded by steam -vessels from 
Falmouth to Gibraltar. The mails for 
Malta, Greece, and the Ionian Isands, 
will be conveyed from Gibraltar to Malta 
every fortnight by her Majesty’s stcam- 
jinckets employed in the Mediterranean. 
The letters tor Greece and the Ionian 
Islands will be conveyed from Rlalta 
every fortnight by steam-pnekets, which 
will start alter the arrival of the mails 
from England. 'I'he letters for Egypt 
and India will be forwarded from Malta 
once a month by stenm-packets, after tllh 
ariivul at that island of the mail from 
England of every fourth Saturday after 
the 2d inst. 


MILITARY HRTIUKMFNTS. 

Another proof has recently been af- 
toided ot that watchful ness ot the interests 
of the Indian army, which is well calcu- 
lated to strengthen the zeal and attach- 
ment ol its othcers, and to give the serMce 
additional reasons lor iclying upon the 
lo.steiing kindness as well as the jusiice 
ot the (Joint of Directors. The grati/y- 
ing circumstance we have to announce is, 
a modi/ication ot the regulations ot lH.‘k), 
by which a reduction has been granted of 
the period of service which is to entitle 
officers of certain standings to letirement 
on specific pensions. The following is 
the scale adopted 

I’hirty-two years’ actual service to en- 
title an officer to retire on the full pay 
of Colonel. 

Twenty-eight years Lieut. -colonel. 

Twenty-four years Major. 

The period of twenty years for the jiay of 
captain has not been reduced ; but these 
alterations are so liberal, that they will 
diffuse general satisfaction throughout all 
grades of the service. We congratulate 
the army at large upon this important 
regulation, which will prove to be of the 
utmost advantage to many whose promo- 
tion has been retarded by adverse circum- 
stances, while it presents the means of 
accelerating the advancement of others 
who remain in the service.— 


H. M. FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CIIANGKS. 

13(A L. Draff*, (at Madras). Capt. T. P. L.mn to 
Uo major, v. Taylor dec. (27 Nov. .%) ; Lieut. 
George Maonera to be capt„ v. Lang (14 Sept. 37) ; 


Cornet J. H. Gray tobelieut., v. Monnen (14do.)t 
Comet end Adj*. Che^lee rioyd to have rank of 
lieuL (16 do.) ; W. H. Honer to bo comet, v.Qray 
(14 do.) 

2<I Foof (at Bombay). Ent. T. A. Nixon to bo 
lleut., V. Walton dec. (« Feb. .'I?) 5 Cadet Thomas 
Addison to be ens., v. Nixon (14 SepU) ' 

6th lifiot (at Domlray). Lieut. A. I). A. Stewart, 
from 42>i r^t., to be lieut., v. Lord Charles Kerr 
who each. (1 Sept. 37). 

2(JtA Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Charles Cameron to 
be lleut., V. Homing dec. ; Ens. John Wrbht, 
from h. p. 9fith F. to be ens., v. Cameron (Irotn 22 
Sq)t 37) 1 Qu -mast. SerJ. dohn Gumming to be 
ens. by piircn., v. Wright who retires (23 di^) 

28tA Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. H. D. Smart to 
be lleut. by purch., v. Irving who retires; and 
Geo. Gravatt to lie eng. by purch., v. Smart who 
retires (both 24 Aug. 37). 

5()th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. W. H. Wright 
to be licut., V. Malcolm dec. ; and Cadet Thomas 
Dundas to be ens., v. Wright (Iwth 22 Sept. 37). 

51it Foot (ordered to V. D. Land). Capt. J. W. 
Harvey, ffom h. p. unattachetl, to be capt., v. C. 
W Tyndalc who exch. (1 Sept. 37) ; l.ieut. Percy 
Hire to be capt. by mirch., v. ILiivcy who retires; 
Ens. F. Carey to be iieiit. by purch., v. iliee; and 
Cadet F. C. Doveton to be ens, by purch., v. Carey 
(all 2 Sept.) 

out Foot (In Ceylon). Ens. Wm. M. He Butts to 
bo lieut., V. .Shaw dec, (23 May 37) • Cadet T. N. 
ILaltoi) to be ens., v. '1'. W. Walker dec. (22 .Sent.) ; 
Serj. Major G. I. Cary to bo eiis., v. Do Butts 
(23 do.) 

7H(h Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. H. J. Lloyd, from 
h. p. .'lyth F., to l)e lieut., v. Beales prom. ; Ens. 
llichnrd Shields to be lieut. by purch., v. Lloyd 
who rcilrei; and T. H, Fletcher to be eux by 
purch., V. Shields (all 2.5 Aug. 37). 

Cvvlon Ib/lr lie^t. Lieut. R. Macbeath, from 
h. p. unntuche<l, to l)e ll(‘ut., v. George Haniiliun 
who exch., rec. dif, (22 ,Sept. 37). 


Brov. Major Win. Riiwll, upon h. n, 31st F., 
has Ixvii allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an un.ittnclied coinitiny, he being about to 
IxHoine a sctilei in New South Wales ; date 25tli 
Aug. 1};;17. 

The cipher W. R , now Ixrrnc upon the buttons 
and .ippoiiilment!, of tliediHerent nrniuhes of the 
aimy, is to lie (hanged to V. II , as exliibited in a 
sketch which has been dei>ositt*d at the Office of 
Military Boards for J^uture information and gul- 
U.ince. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

.ilrnm/s. 

Auu, .1(1. Eaffle, Patterson, from Mauritius 8th 
May, and Simon’s Hay 24th June; off Falmouth. 
—h'jnl Grey, Adamson, from Manilla 24th March; 
o(f Cork. — .11. Emma Euffonia, Buchan, from 
China 1.1th April; at Deal. — Bengal Merchant, 
Campbell, from China list March; at Bristol.— 
Ski't. 2. Clyde, Kerr, from Bengal 2l8t March ; at 
Deal.— Brown, from Bengal .Id April; cm 
Dartmouth; Elcphanta, Buchanan, from Bengal 
llth April: off Liverpool.— 4. Jam, Todd, from 
Ceylon 17th April ; and Kinncar, Mallard, from 
N. S Wales 14th May ; l)oth at Deal — Ludlow, 
Frith, from Bengal 1.5lh March, and Mauritius 
1.1th May; off Hastings. — (i. VajttainCook,tinmn, 
from N. .S. Wales )7tn April ; at Dttd.—CesMan, 
Kellcjck, from Bombay 7th May; at Llver;K)ol — 
8. John, Dixon, from N. S. Wales llth May; at 
Dc.il.— 9. Severn, Wake, from Bombay 23d April, 
and Simon’s Bay Ist July ; at Deal. — William 
Bryan, Homan, from N. S. Wales 6th April, and 
Hahia l.Kh July; off Dover.— 11. H.M.S. Jndro- 
maehe, Chads, from Trincomallec 3ist May, Ma- 
dras 3d June, and Cape 2(lth July ; at Portsmouth. 
—12. Hmown. Gorciun, from Siam; at Deal.— 
Dunean, Cowley, from Bombay 3d May ; off Li- 
verpool.— 1.1. William Turner, Leitch, mim Bom- 
bay 14th May; offLiverjiool,— SAupAnerfm, GUs< 

f ow, from Mauritius 3(ith May ; andulobc, Elsdon, 
rom Caiie 2d June ; both off Margate.— Gcflcti, 
Baiber, from Mauritius 2d May, and Algoa Bay 
;fOth do; off Plymouth. — 14. Mary Somerville, 
Jackson, from Bengal 23d April, and Mauritius 
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Jltk Jam/ 

iitm, SnoMlI, (tom Bomtev S8tb Mijrf Mt Port 
OlMgow,-^lS. Orodan, RJcnanif) from M»utitiut 
S5th May ; off Margate. — Id Permel, BenUL 
from Ceylon 23d April, and Cape 28th June; off 
Hastings. - Eiii:a, Harris, from Mauritius 31 st 
May; off Dover.— McOill, ff-om Bengal 
23d May; at Llverpool.~18. John Dtmniatoun, 
Mackie, from Bombay 2l8t May; at Deal.— U). 
ItobeOa, Lowden, from Singapore I5th April, and 
Anjcr 10th May ; off Portland. — Rom;, Jenka, 
from Batavia 80th April ; at Cowes— Balfour, 
Bee, from Bombay 27th April, and Tutocorln loth 
May ; at Liverpool. — Ulenarm, Grueber, from 
Ceylon 15th May; off Dover— 22. Bntigh Sove- 
reign, Browne, from N. S. Wales 4th May; off 
Penaance. — /Imitg, Scott, from Mauritius lyth 
May; off Beachey Head. —25. Heniy Porcher, 
Hart, from Bengal 1.3th April; off Plymouth.— 
Eden, Mollison, from Batavia 27th May; off 
Dartmouth.— Madm;, Dixon, from Bombay 9th 
May; at Waterford. 


Departut 

Auo. 6. Patriot King, Clarke, for Bengal ; from 
Liverpool.— 22. Caledonia, Liddell, for Batavia and 
China; trom Liverpool.— Nett; York Packet, Gre- 
gory, for Rio Janeiro and Mauritius ; from DeaL 
—23. London, Major, for Batavia; passed .Salcotnbe 
from Rotterdam.— 28. Baretto Junior, Saunders, 
for Madras; from Portsmouth.— 29. Tigide, Ste- 
vens, for Ceylon (with troops) ; from Cork. — 
Helen, Henderson, for Cane; from Liverpool.— 
Skpt. 1. Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for Madras; 
from Portsmouth.— R«;/rt/ Sovereign, Monerielf, 
for V.D. Land (with convicts) ; Martha, Biiylcs, 
for Cape: and Princeea Victoria, Lee, for St. 
Helena ; all from Deal.— 2. Duke of Buccleuch, 
Martin, for Bengal ; from Porumouth — Hector, 
Johnson, for Bombay ; from Llanelly (with Com- 
pany’s coals)— 4. St. George, Crawford, for Mau- 
ritius (with Company's coals) ; from Deal.— 5. 
Lady Flora, Ford, for Madras ; from Portsmouth. 
—Caatle Huntley, Johnston, for Bombay and 
China; from Deal.— filiaatetA, Irving, for Madras 


OB/iar, fbr Ltatlaand MaBlIkt Am Llvenooh 
^ JAteM, Paul, for Bengali from JUvapool-^ 
Emu, Howard. and^Dmmf, Riddell, botli for 
V. D. Land ; from Deal.-’-Ud. Marjf Camertne, for 
fiobart Tovrn ; from Deal —Alexander Johnston, 
Auld, for Batavia, Singapore, and Manilla i and 
Persian, Sparks, for Singapore; both from 
Liverpool— 27- Clio, Rossigual, for Mauritius; 
from Deal. 


rASSENOERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Severn, from Bombay : Mrs. Muspratt ; J. 

M. Muspratt, ICsq., C. S. ; Capt Denbow, 15th 

N. I.; Dr. Hathorn, 11th N. 1 ; Dr. Ardlng, Ist 
L. C. ; Lieut. J. Vincent, engineers ; Lieut. H. 
Jacob, 19th N. I. ; Mr. Plummir. H. N.; Mr. 
Howard, free mariner ; Master and Miss Muspratt; 
Master Hallett; M l&ses Brett and Benb w; three 
steerage passengers, with their chrdren— (The 
following weie landed at the Cape : Mrs. James ; 
Mrs. Gaitskell ; Col. C. B. James ; Rev. Mr Lau- 
rie.) 

Per Eagle, from Mauritius : Mrs. Dayers ; Mrs. 
Dulcry; Mrs. Walcot; Mrs. Johnstone; Misses 
Taylor and Burgoync; Messrs. Rose, Walcot, and 
Leineurman ; ten children , two servants. 

Per Kinnear, from N. S. Wales : D. A. C. G. 
Paty, and two chiliV-en; John Bingle, Esq., and 
child ; Lieut. Noreock, of H. M. S. liattlesnake ; 
Dr. Rankin. 

Per John, from N. S Wales: Major and Mrs. 
DelUle ; Lieut Mackay ; Dr. Perry ; 32 soldiers ; 
tteoldiers* wives ; 1 1 children of ditto. 

Per Spartan, from N. S, Wales (arrived In July 
last): Mr. John Paul, sen.; Mrs. Paul and two 
children ; Dr. Fotheringham, 11 N. ; Dr. Fowlis, 
K. N. ; Messrs. McGuire, Stewart, Wilson, Able, 
pftespokc, and Clarke. 

Per Stateaman, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. and 
Miss Pollack; Mr. N. Asplnal and family; Mr. 
(•eorge Wynn; Mr. Oliver; Messrs. Hill, Martin, 
Vincent, John Robertson, and Patrick Leary. 


and Bengal; from Bristol.— Jajsie, Bell, for N..S. 
Wales; from DubUn.— A If red, Flint, forN.S.Wales; 
from Plymouth.— O/ija, Agcr, for China; from 
Liverpool.— (). Reliance, Smith, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— Drunirtiore, Mylne, for Bengal ; 
from Newcastle.— 7. Donna Maria, Bowman, for 
Bengal; from Cowes.— «. Layton, Wade, lor N.S, 
Wales (with government emigrants) ; from Bristol. 
—9. Penelope, Morris, for Mauritius ; from Gree- 
nock.— Id, Strati Jieldaay, Walker, for N.b. Wales 
(with government emigrants) ; from Limerick.— 
12. Patriot, Dunn, for Cape and Algoa Bay ; from 
Deal — London, King, for iBengal; from Liver- 
pool.— 13 Mona, Gill, for Mauritius and Bengal) 
Irom Liverpool —Brilliant, Gilkeson, for N. S. 
Wales; and Minerva, Furlong, for N.S. Wales; 
both from Greenock —14. Paiket, Shirling, for 
Cape and South Australia ; from Falmouth.— 
Superb, Briscoe, for V. D. Land and N.S. Walts ; 
from Liverpool— 15. miliam the Fourth (steamer), 
Stamp, for N. S. Wales ; Cratgievar. Ray, for 
ditto ; and Gilbert Munro. Duff, for Mauritius ; 
all trom Deal.— Ifi. Niagara, Herring, for Mauri- 
tius; from Marseilles.— Syria, Currie, for Bou.bay 
(with Company’s coals) ; from Llahelly.— 18. Vo- 
lunteer, Barwise, for Bengal ; from Liverpool — 
i9. Royal Saxon, Renner, Tor Bengal; from Ports- 
mouth.— Royal .ddwirat, Fotherinrtam, for South 
Australia (H. M. Commissioners’ ship) ; from Deal 
—Druid, Ainsworth, for Mauritius; from Bristol 
—20. Marion, MacCarthy, for Cape and Bengal ; 
and Molaon, Pasley, for Singapore and Manilla ; 
both from Portsmouth.— 7V(«»MpA, Green, for 
Cape and Bombay; ftxim Torbay.— Mary, Beach- 
croft, for Hobart Town ; Mary Ann, Tarbult, 
for Madras; and Ann Gales, Giles, for (Cape 
and Mauritius ; both from Plymouth.— A/aryt<ia 
Haatinga, Simpson, forN. S. Wales; and Louisa 
Campb^, Buckley, for Launceston; both from 
Cowes.— Brtfoa, Wythe, for Algoa Bay; Mun- 
ster Lass, Carrew, for St. Helena ; Tropic King, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; and Pen- 
pard Park, Middleton, for Mauritius t all from 
Deal.— Mitchell, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool —21. Zenobia, Owfen, for Cape and Ben- 
gal; from Portsmouth.- flencoo/en, (Jilbert, for 
N.S. Wales; and Ftederick Huth, Toby, for Cape; 
both from Deal— AHyttis, McFee, and Barbara, 
Beasley, both for Bombay ; from Liverpool— 22. 
Black Jock, Miller, for Algoa Bay ; and Narcissus, 
Curry, for Ceylon ; both from Deal.— 23» Pekoe, 


Per Euiles, from Bombay: Mr. D. Robertson, 
late commander of the Sculeby Castle', Captain 
Goad, Bengal Cavalry I Lieut. J. E. Geils, 4ih L. 
Drags. ; ICns. A. Geils, Madras Euro;)ean Regt ; 
Mr. J. Johnson. 

Per Cestrian, from Bombay ; Major Jebb ; Lieut. 
Kelly ; Dr. Fraser ; Mr. Laver. 

Per William Turner, from Bombay : Mr. R. X. 
Murphy ; Mrs. Murphy and child . Dr. Free- 
man; Lieut. Wakefield ; Mr. John Bellew. 
Expected. 

Per Claudine, from Madras : Mrs. Capt. Roberta 
and family , Mrs. Smyth ; Mrs. Moore i Mrs. 
Copleston and family ; Mrs. Hodgson and family ; 
Mrs. Cart; Mrs. Parnell and family; Capt. Ro- 
berts; Capt.Pace; Capt. Straubciizies , Dr. Smyth ; 
Mr. Parnell; Mr. Amalrlc, merchant; Mrs. Me 
Rennie ; two steerage pa-ssengers. 

Per Lo Belle Alliance, from Bengal ; Mrs. Bush- 
by ; Mr. O. A. Bushby, C. S. ; Major W. John- 
ston, H. M. 26th regt : Mr. Truscoit, C.S.; Mr. 
R. Buckland ; Mr. McKann . three children ; five 
servants. From Madras : Major W. Stokoe.— For 
the Cape : Mr. W. Hudleston, Madras C.S.; Capt. 
and Mrs. Sherriff, 4«th Bengal 1. 

Per Cambridge, from Bombay : Archdeacon Carr ; 
Mrs. Carr and two children , Capt. Church, H. M. 
17th regt.; Lieut. Lucas, ditto; Capt. Elliott, 
H. M. 40th regt ; Lieut. C. Giberne, loth N. 1. ; 
Lieut. C. O. Calland, 14th N. I.; Mr. Jennings, 
Madras Cavalry; Mr. Elliott, Conductor; seven 
servants.— For the Cape : John Warden, Esq. ; 
Mrs, Warden. 

Per Lotus, from Madras : Capt. Oruet, artillery ; 
Lieut. Gordon, H. M. 63d regt: Dr. Wilkinson; 
Ens. Gordon, artillery. 

Per Lord William Bentinck, from Bengal : Mr, 
and Mrs. Maynard. 

Per Sovereign, from N. S. Wales 1 J. R. Me 
Leay, Esq.; David Clark, Esq.; Capt. Clark; 
Dr. Evans, R. N. 

Per Numa, from Ceylon : Cant, and Mrs. Forb« 
aud two children ; Lieuts. Mc.41pio, McNeill, and 
Nash ; Ensigns Halliburton and shields ; Staff 
Assist. Surg. Boyes, M. D. ; 1 seijeant and 3 rank 
and file of H. M. 68th regt ; 8 serJeants, 2 drum- 
mers, B>7 rank and file, 12 women, aud 35 chil- 
dren : all of H. M. 78lh Highlanders. 
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rAMSKGUI TO XKOUv 
Per R«v^ Stum, for Bebgol t R«t> Mr. and Mn. 
I,acy and three children : MIm Quinton t MiM 
Klrkmant Mr. B. Besurab; Lieut Routh. 

Per AfaHon, for Bengal: Colonel Dundas and 
family; Major Thomson, aist N. I.; Capt. An> 
drewsj Lieut Bird, 12th N.I. ; Mr. Sturgis; Mr. 
PatuUo; Mr. Playfair; Mr. Mackey; Mr. Symons. 

Per Zenobin, for Cape and Bengal : Rev. Mr. 
Norgate; Mr. Pehmuller; Mr. Win. Spluk; Mr. 
Galloway ? Mr, Williams, 6tc. 

Per Roxburgh Castle, for Madras and Bengal : 
Lady Gordon; Major and Mrs. Mountain; Capt. 
Ludlow; Capt Lewis; ('apt Fraser; Mr. Mait- 
land ; Mr. Deacon; Mr. Newberry; Mr. Campbell; 
Mr. Mardell; Mr. Shedden; Mr. Fisher; Mr. 
Kempster ; Mr. Tucker ; four officers of H. M. 
army ; two boys ; one servant 

Pec Loutsa Campbell, for V D. Land : Mr. and 
Mrs. Welsh and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cousens ; two Misses and two Masters t.’ousens; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert , Miss and Master Lam- 
bert ; Misses Gadie and Welsh ; Messrs. Murphy, 
Allen, Lea, Winter, Tulloch, James, Wallace, 
Logie, and Duncan. 

LOSS OK .SHIPPING. 

The Rebecca, Williams, frhm Liverpool to Cal- 
cutta, was lost off Ganjam, west side ot the Bay of 
Bengal, on 2l8t April. Cargo partly saved. 

The Mary, Turcan, from Mauritius to Calcutta, 
was totally lost on 25th May, on Cargados Reef. 
Crew saved. 

The Dutch ship Padang, ftom Amsterdam to 
Batavia, ran on the Goodwin Sand.s on the morn- 
ing of the 24th Sept., and was wrecked. The chief 
mate, carpenter, and one seaman drowned. 

BIRTHS, M.^UUIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UlllTHii. 

Aug, 8. At Paris, the lady of Capt. Graeme, 
Madras Cavalry, of a son. 

2!i, In New Broad-street, the lady of John 
Cockburn, Esq., of a daughter. 

28. In Huntcr-street, Brunswick square, the 
lady of Thos. Ferrar, Esq., of Bombay, <d a sou. 

Sept. 10. The lady of Lieut. R. Holman, R.N., 
of a daughter. 

IJ. At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, the lady of Wm. 
Sheffield, Esq., late of the Madras civil service, of 
a daughter. 

17 . At Cheltenham, the lady of Major Bunowes, 
of a daughter. 


MAKHIAGES. 

Aug. 23. At Wrenbury, Cheshire, the Earl of 
Hillsborough, M P., eldest son of the Marquis of 
Downshire, to the Hon. Caroline Frances htaple- 
ton Cotton, eldest daughter of Lieut. ( 'eti. Viscount 
Comberinere. 

29. At .St. Mary’s, Marylcbone, F. C. Maitland, 
Esq., Bengal army, to Anne Dering, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Stephen Williams, Esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

Sept. 4. At Broomrig, John H. Kennedy, Esa., 
Heut. of the 47 th Kegi. Madras army, to Sarah, 
swond daughter of S. D. Young, Esq , of Gully- 

— At Abergavenny, Capt. Kellaway, H.C.S., to 
Eliza, daughter of W. Henning, Esq., of Frome, 
Dorset. 

5. At Eaton Ville, near Ayr, W, Shedden, Esq , 
of the Madras medical service, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of W. Eaton, Esq., sheriff substitute of 
Ayrshire. 

7* At Bath, Wm. Trevor Taylor, Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service, son of the late James Taylor, 
Esq., of Wlmpole-street, to Eliza, daughter of the 
late Rear-Admiral Western, of Tat Cingbtooa- place, 
Suffolk. 

— At Kenroure Castle, the Rev. James Mait- 
land, of Kells, to Louisa, eldest daughter of the 
late Charles Bellsmy, Esq., of the Hon. E. L Com- 
pany’s service. 


7 . At StcAe Cbunffi, the Rev. W. D, Lltthtjohlit 
ion of the bte COELlttl^tffin, Hod. B. LcbRi- 
pany’s service, to Amelia bt George, daughter of 
the late Col. Arthur Browne, Heut. govtfnor of 
Charles Fort and Kinsale. 

At Weymouth, J. C. McNair. Esq., Madras 
Horse Artillery, to Margaret Armstrong, only 
daughter of the late £. Watson, Esq., Bengal civU 
service 

— At Geneva, Vincent F.Kennett, Esq., captab 
in the miUury service of the Hon. E. 1. Company, 
and ek'est sou of the late Vincent Kennctt, Esq., 
of PortUnd-nlnce, London, and North Down, 
Kent, to .Arabella Henrietta Lee, Baroness Calor- 
brellii, fourth daughter of the late Sir Jonah Bar- 
imgton, K.C. 

14. At Golspie Manse, Sutherlandshire, Hugh 
Malheson, Esq., late of Calcutta, to Christiana, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Alex. Maepherson, mi- 
nister of Golspie. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 21. At Cirencester, Capt. C. H. Raymond, 
of sheibosne Villa, Spa, Gloucester, and formerly 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

2.1. AtThurlbear, near Taunton, aged 58, Chris- 
tiana, wite of Mr. Mark Dight, and lellct of the 
late Capt. G. L. Emmith, late of the Bombay en- 
gineers. 

25. At Vately, Hants, Henrietta, widow of the 
late Macartney Moure, Esq., of the Bengal civil 
service, aged 35. 

30. At Blackheath, Julia, widow of the late 
Major C. D. Aplin, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service. 

Sept. 1. At Casllekrran, Kells, county Meath, 
aged 81 years, Capt. George Power, late of the 89th 
regt. He served on the Continent and In the Esst- 
Indies, Ac. for 22 years, after which he filled the 
office of barrack-master of Bere Island for nearly 
20 years. 

2. At Walthamstow, Major William Hamond, 
late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service on the 
Bombay establishment. 

— At .Southsea, Richard Byron, Esq., Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White, and a Companion of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Batn. 

4 In Cadogan-place, Maj. Gen. Robert Lewis, of 
the Hon. E. i. Company’s service, Bombay esta- 
blishment, aged 78. 

7 . At Worthing, aged Ifi months, Emmeline 
Louisa, daughter of Capt. bir W. Edward Parry, 
H.N. 

8. At Cheltenham, Jane, wife of Hay Clephane, 
E'.q., late in the civil service of the Hon. £. 1. 
Company, on the Bombay establishment, 

0. In the 24th year of his age, of a gradual de- 
cline, Lieut. R. il. Chapman, of the Madru Engi- 
neers, eldest son of the Hev. R. H. Chapman, of 
Btaumont street, and of Kirkby Mlsk, Yorkshire. 

11. At Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, Thomas Jarrett^ Esq., late of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s Madras civil service. 

12. At Staplefield, in the county of Sussex, in 
the 79th year of his i^e, Sir Henry Gwlllim, for- 
merly first puisne justice of His Majesty’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. Hu acquired pro- 
fessional distinction before his appointment to 
India by his eilition of Bacon's Abi^ment, and 
he sub^uently published a copious and highly 
valuable collection of tithe cases. 

— In Maddox-street, Hanover-square, after a 
short illness, Dr. Frederick Rosen, professor of 
oriental languages at the London University, 
aged .12. 

14. At Leamington, Lieut. Oen. the Hon. Sir 
Edward Stopford, o.c.b., aged 71. 

18. In Northamptonshire, J, Alexander, Esq., 
late of the house of Ritchie, Stewart, and Co., of 
Bombay. 

20. At Bushey, Heru, Sarah Grace, wife of Dr. 
Lusbington, M.P. 

Lately. At Brecknock-terrace, New Camden 
Town, the admirable ariist W. Daniel, Esq., K.A,, 
after (our months’ extreme suffering. 

— At Limerick, of apoplexy, Capt. R. Blake- 
man, formerly of the 54th regt. 
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N.D. Th$leUmP.C»denotoj>rtmowst, or numuftieturon* priee$ t A, advance (per eent,} on theeamet 
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CALCUTTA, May 18, 1837. 


R8.A. I 

Anchors Sa.R8. crrt. I1 0 fd), 

Bottles 1(XU2 4 — 

Coals H. md. 0 0 — 

Copper Sheathing, 10-32 ..F.md 30 4 — 

BnaierB* do. 30 12 — 

— Thick sheets do. 

— Old Gross do. 34 0 — 

— Bolt do. .‘^0 12 — 

— Tile do. .32 8 - 

— Nalls, assort do. 32 0 — 

— Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 30 0 — 

— — Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas .do. i 14 — 

Cottoris, chintz pee. 

— Muslins, assort do. — i.- 

— Yarn 10 to 170 nior. 0 0 — 

Cutlery, fine StolOA. t< 

Glass 20 D. — 

Hardware P.C. — 

Hosiery, cotton hlD. — 

Ditto, silk 13 to SOU. t 


Iron, Swedish, Bq...Sa.RB. F.rad. 

! flat do. 

English, sq ..do. 

I flat do. 

' Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

; Nails cwt, 

Hoops F.md. 

' Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped.... do. 

I Millinery 1 

.Shot, patent bag 

.Spelter (Jt.lls. F. mu. 

Stationery 3 

Steel, English...... Ct. lls. F. md. 

, Swetlish do. 

' Tin Plates Sa.Us. boxs 1 

l|WoolIens, Broad clolh, fine ..yd. 

I — — coarse and middling. . . . 

, Flannel line 


MADRAS, May 17, 1837. 


Bottles ino 10 @ 

Copper, Sheet caiuiy .31.5 — ; 

Bolt do. 2.30 - : 

Old do. 240 

— Nalls, assort .do. 3.50 

Cottons, Chintz piece 4 — 

——Ginghams do. 2 — 

— Long! loth, fine do. U — 

Cutlery, course 1.5A. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery P.C. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 50 — 

— English bar do. 28 — 

— — Flat and bolt do. 28 — 


Iron Hoops candy 20 

Nalls do. 70 - 1< 

Lend, Pig do. none. 

Sheet do. none. 

Millinery P.C. - : 

Shot, putont bag .3 — 

Spelter candy 03 - 

Stationery (stleU) 5A. — 1 

.Steel, English canily 3.5 — ; 

Swedish do. 42 — ' 

Tin Plates box 10 — 

Woollens, Broad doth, fine IHA — 1 

' — coarse KIA, — i 

' Flannel, fine li)|ol2ans.p 

Ditto, coarse 7 to bans. 


BOMBAY, May 20, 1837. 


Anchors cwt. 14 @ 1.5 

Bottles <loz. 1 

Coals ton 10 — 12 

Copper, .Sheathing, lU-32 ....cwt. 54 

Thick sheets do. 58 

Plate bottoms do. 50 

Tile do. 40 — 47 

Cottons, Chintz, Ac., iVc 

— Longcloths 

— Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 00 ....Ib.O.ll — 1.1 

ditto, Nos. 70 to 100 1.2 — 1.6 

Cutlery, table JoD. 

Glass and Earthenware 20 D. — 30 D. 

Hardware P. C. — — 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Iron, Swedish St. candy .52 8 (<4 

English do. 20 

! Hoops.... iwt. 5 

Nails do. 12 — 

I Sheet ..do. 0 4 

Rwl for IviUs St. candy 20 

I do. for nails do. 35 

Lend, l*ig cwt. 11 

Sheet do. II 

|MilIinery 151). 

Shot, patent cwt. 1.5 — 

ISpelter do. 8.8 — 

Stationery (selcel) 15 D. 

Steel, Sweiiish tub 9 

Tin Plates Ikix 10 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 4 

coarse 2 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, April 4, 1837. 


Drs. Drs. ] 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 @ 0 .Smalts ..pecul 

— Longcloths do. 3 — 9 Steel, Swedish tub 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5—9 do. ex super yd. 

— Handannoes do. IJ — 2.10 Camlets at Lintin pee. 

Yarn, Nos. 10 to 50 pecul .37 — 40 Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. — Is l.a)ng Ells do. 

Rod do. 3 50 — Tin, Straits pecul 

Lead, Pig do. 0 — Tin Plates box 
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SINGAPORE, April 22, 1837. 


Drs. Drs. I Drs. Dr-i. 

Aiu'liO’-s ])ecul 6 @ 7 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble. -doz. @ 4 

Bottlts • l(Ht .li — ■ do. do Pullic.it ••• doz. 1} — 2 

Copper \ails and She.Whinff • peiulriS — Twist, to 4<5 • pecul 52 — .'i.T 

Cottons, M.ad.ipollHms,24ycl. by .‘Kjin. pis. 2i — 21 'Hardware, and coarse Cutlery • • -scarcefiiwanted 

Imit. lrjMi • 24 • .'14 'Ifi do. l.iMI — 21 Iron, .Swetltsh .... . . pecul 4{ — 

Lon^cloilis :i(l to 40 .'W-.'Mi do. 4i — .5 I Enelish do. 4 — 

.... 3(;finedo. 5l — fi Nail, rod do. 41 — 44 

(Jo. do. . . . 40-44 do. .'ll — 44 Lead, Pig do. (i — (IJ 

do. do.. . 44-.54do. <» — Sheet do. .5 — .'ll 

— .54 do. — — Shot, p.itent b.ig — — 

Prints, 7'd. (o/owns . ... do. 2 — 21 Spelter pecul G — 7 

!I-H. • •• ... -do. 23 — 21 iStecI, Swedish do. 43 — .'’>1 

CiiTibric, 12yd8. by 45 to 5oln. do. It — 21, English.... do. ~ — 

Jaconet, 20 • •• 40 44 ••do. IJ — 2l . Woollens, LongElls pcs. !> — 10 

Lappets, JO - • -.40 44 --do. 1 — I 4 Cainbicts do, 25 —.10 

(. Jiiulz, fancy colours do. ,1 — 5 1 Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REM 

Calnitta, Mm/ 18, 11187.— We have no alteration 
whatoier to notice in the condition of the market 
for White Piece floods, the demand continuing 
extremely languid. Fine Jaconets and Shirtings 
are still wanting. Colonrcd Cottons arc without 
any aineiidnient, some desiriptlons, indeed, slightly 
lower.— t)iir iiuotations of Cotton Yarn for the 
week aic, in some degree, nominal, a.s the prices 
offered by buyers are lower, but holders being 
tirm, we do not think that .my iiuantlty of conse- 
quenee could be Isnight under our rates. We find 
only two small sales of White Yarn reporteil, and 
none of ( oloured.- Woollens : 1.5(t pieces of low 
qualities ha\e been sold at I-i-.'l per yard ; the Bar 
generally very flat.— There has been very little 
business 111 metals, buyers seeming careless of doing 
business imleis templed bv rcducixi priets. On 
some kinds of Copper a trifling fall has Ik’CH su li- 
mit ted to, as also on Spelter.— The ditfiiulties 
whi( h for some time have been felt, and still con- 
tinue to exist. 111 the money market, account for 
the inactive state of mert<atitile operations at jire- 
sent.— iVfcc C(o’> ont. 

M<r >ns. Mm/ 17, 18.87 —The market appears to 
Ik? an)])ly supplied with almost every description of 
Europe '(Joods, with the excention of good Glass 
.111(1 .spare Earthenware, whicli continue still on 
the eiKiiiiry.— q'hc m.irkct having been abundantly 


R K S. 

supplied with Twist, Imth White and Orange, 
sales have been (onflned to a few parcels, with 
every appearance of a further decline, both in 

r rice.m(t demand.— About 2 to iOn tons of British 
ron were the extent ot tlie sales reporteil to have 
taken jdaie in the {KSst weeks, aiernging 25 to .30 
Rs. per candy; a tew iimdits ot Tile Copper at 
2G2 Rs ; and a quantity of ''pi l(i r at 4G ami .‘)0 R.s, 
|)er camiy, the price of \iliieli has siiue ndv.anccil, 
and may now be quoted from (18 to (.5 Rs, per candy. 
—Ibid. 

CMHton, March ^5, 1887 Folton Manufactures 

share the general duliuss of the intirket.— There 
was a little briskness in the demand for Cotton 
Yarn, but it has subs ded now.— Woollens; One 
or two sales of middling quality .'snanish .Strijies 
have been reporti d to us, only lealizing our lowest 
quotation.— 4 Chmt/cs, favourite patterns, 
are in demand to a limited extent.— Cotton Yarn, 
Longcloths, and Woollens, are only saleable at 
very low rates.— Ikinca Tm has ilcelincd to the 
usual relative value with other sorts.— The sup- 
plies of English and Swedish Stwl are heavy.— 
Ibid. 

Penang, March 2.5, 1837.— -Suitable descriptions 
of Piece Goods arc now i.vther searte in the mar- 
ket; not much business has lieen doing, holders 
demanding high rates.— i5id. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cnlcvlla, J^fay 18, 1837. 

Government Jsecuritie*. 

Buy. .Sell. 

First '1 percent. Loan Prem. 14 K 13 8 

Second 5 per cent 0 4to3 8 

'lliiid5percent ■ . 3 4 2 12 

4 per cent Disc. 2 4 2 9 

Bank shares. 

Bankof Bengal (Co. Ms. 4,000) Prem- 2,050 a 2,000 
Union Bank, Prem (Co Rs. 2,7(X))-' 900 o 9.50 

Suppl, thirds- .(Co.Rs.lKtO) 300 a 350 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 8 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s Gary bills 5 0 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 8 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months’ sight— to buy, 28. 4d.to 
23. 4Jd. ; to sell, 2-,. 41d. to 28. 43d. per Sa. Rupee 
—to buy, 2s. 2id. , to sell, 28. 2id. to 28. 3d. 
per Company’s Rupee. 

Madras, Marj 17, 1837. 

Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug. 1825, Bve per 
cent.— I prem. to 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 2 disc. 

Exchange. 

Ou London, at G months, 28. Old. to 2s. 3d. per 
Madras Rupee. 

vlstVi/K/ottrw.N.S.VoL.24. No, 94. 


Bombay, May 20, 1837. 

Exfhiinges. 

Bills on London, at G mo. sight, 28. 2d. to 28. 21d. 
per Hupce. 

On Calcutta, at 8(t days’ sight, 104 to 104.8 Bom- 
bay Bs. per IIMI ^R'ta Riijiees. 

On M.Tdras, at .811 days' sight, 97.8 to 98 Bom- 
bay Rs. per Rki M.adras Ms. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-28, 1<I5 to 10.5.4 Bom.Rg. 

Ditto of 1825-2(;, 105 to 107.8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 10H.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of I882-;i.3, ]U2.8 to 103 per do. 

Ditto of 1835 3(i, 90.8 to 97 Company’s Rs. 

6 per cent. Traiislcr Loan of 1834-36, 114 to 114.8 
bom. Rb. 

Singapore, April 22, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 3 and G months sight, 4s. Od. to 
48 . 9d. per Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 205 8a. Rs. per 
lUO Sp. dollars. 

Canton, April 4, 1837. 

Exchanges, fic. 

On London, 6 months sight, 5s. per Sp. Dol 

On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 Co.'s 
Rs. per KiO bp, Dols,— Private Bills, 30 days, 
22(1 Co-’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Priiate Bills, 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Linlin, 5 to 54 per cent. prem. 

(It) 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. Sept. 26 . 

Su/jnw. — There has been a pood (bsposirion average of Hd. per lb„ and fine teas 4<!. per lb. 
evinced to purchase Mauritius, pnccs being rather The sale throughout was very well attended, and 
under thoee of West-India, but there is very little the demand hri- k. 

offering privately, and only l.bll bags, pnncl- fii/Zir'.— For the cl-an descriptions of British 

pally w indifferent colour and quality , have lieen Plantation there has been steady request. Thert' 
o flte Wi at auction, which sold readily at fufly are still no buyers <.f the export qualities of Fasl- 

prerloua rates. The grocers continue ready buyers India, hut if order-s wore now to arrive, it would 

of Ben|nl admissible tor consumption at the lie ddfieult to execute them d late prices: the 

cqualilM duty, and former prices have been fully desinptions .idmissible for consumption at the 

niaintahud. lo.v rate ot duty continue to lie held for fully 

Teo,— The free trade sales concludt'd on 20th previous rates 
Sept, t these have Irecn by far the most interesting .Srt/b«7/-e. -This afternoon rough was in limited 
that have taken place for the past twelve months, dem.md. and l.tiiKi bags at auction was nearly all 
the biddings throughout were very animateil, anil taken in at full market price, 

which may be judged from the' fact of (KJ.bliJ The demand for pepper privately has 

]>ackage8 having been brought forward, and (d.lMK) agam been extensive, and a further advance of an 

selling with much spirit ; thc'se weie nearly all Jd. ha. Ix-en oht.uiitsl. r.ussia hgnea has been in 

taken by the trade, speculation having suuplied brisk demand, tliieflyon speculation, and prices 

itself pretty freely liefore-hand. 'I'he advance have further improved 2s. Nutmegs have sold 

since tne last free trade sales may be quoted gene- steadily, tully supporting the late adv ance. 
rally fioin .3d. to8d. peril), the most promnently Jiue — I he vlemaiid tor Easl-lndia has much 
affected being bohea, coinmoii congou, j>range abated, there has been very little business doing 
pekoe, twankay, hvson skin, hvson, impetialand privately. 

gunpowder —The East- India Company's tea sale, The market has been very brisk. For 

which cAmmencetl on the 4th, terminated on the East-lndia the demand here has been very exten* 

7th bept. The quantity originally aimnunetxl for sive for home coiisumidion and on speculation, 

sale was 4, (kill, (KKllh. Of boheas there were. 'itili.tlliolb. and for shipping jmrtliases to some extent have 

declared, of which nearly .3, /tlOchests were rejected been made; the prices obtained are Is. a Is 3d. 
at the taxed price, the remainder tetchmg lU'.d. to per Ih. above those of the last quarterly sale, at 

lOjd. per Ih., ex. duty of Is. (ki. per lli. The which there are in sevcial instances no sellers, 

congous realized from ls.,‘'i-d. to 2s. ind. per lb., and some of tlie holders have altogether withdrawn 
about .>(10, (jdt)lb of this (uiality of tea having Ikx'ii their goods from the m.irUer. The quantity de* 

refusal by the trade. The sourliong was sold at dared for sale on the loth of October has been 

from Is. lod. to 2s. Id. peril)., also ex. duty. The increascl to 3 , .mO chests.— Spanisli is rather clearer, 

declarations of thc'se two char.it lers of tea there h.is boon a steady demand 

amounted altogether to 3,:i70,tK)(ilh. The hysons, Coffon — I'he prices of East-India remain firm, 
of which i:30,(MHilh. were declared, were all sold at but the m.ukel has become quiet, and the private 
from 2s. .'3d. to. '38. lid. fier Ih. in bund. As com- purchases aie only %l» burnt '3^1, a .M., If, o Bengal 

pared with the prices realized at the Junes.ile, 4:d. </ 5d., 420 Madras 4id c/.'ijd., 50 Manilla 5^d. 

low teas have now realized an advance on the 
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Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 


7 , Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ifTalciitta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent DEBToas’ C ourt, v4;)n722. 

In the matter of James Cullen and Robert 
Browne . — The application in this matter 
was, a claim from the retired partners of 
the late firm of Crtittcnden tand Co. to be 
paid a dividend on the admitted debts due 
to tliem from the estate. The claim of 
]\lr, James Mackillop is for dividends on 
Ks.^i,f)8,00(); that of Mr. G. Mackdlop, 
Ks. .T'^8,750 ; that of Mr. Cullen, as exe- 
cutor of Mr. Biyce, Us. 1 20,.3l)V>. Mr. 
Cullen is the constituted attorney ot tliese 
letired partnere, in whom the legal estate 
ot the real projiertyof th? insolvent estate 
vests ; they, at the time they retired from 
business, having lelt powers with Mr. 
Cullen to execute such dee<Is as might 
be necessary ; but the legal estate remain- 
ing in them, although they resigned all 
beneficial intciest therein, in consideration 
ot tlieir several accounts with the firm 
being credited with the sums aboveraen- 
tioiied on their retiiing, and which sums 
they left in the house, the assignee ot tlie 
estate now refuses fuither payment of 
dividends on these sums, and Mr Cullen, 
who alone, under his powcis, can convey 
tin* legal estate to the assignee, Mr, Hol- 
loyd, to enable him to sell, in order to 
icalize the profieity, and pay dividends, 
now', under legal advice, ictuses to convey 
any further jiortion ot the leal property 
ot the assignee, as that functionary retu.ses 
any tuither payment of dividends to the 
letired [lartneis. Capt Warlow comes m 
as a creditor ot the estate, and contends, 
that Mr.C’ullen ought to lie made to con- 
vey, and that not only are the alleged 
retired partners not entitled to dividends 
on the .sums credited to them, but that, 
ill fact, tliey are liable to tlic other ercdi' 
tors, inasmuch as the house was insolvent 
when they went out. 

Sir B. Malkin gave the judgment of 
the Court. 

In considering the case, which is un- 
doubtedly one of great extent and com- 
plication, though not really, perhaps, of 
very great dilliculty, I propo.se, first, to 
state the general nature of the transac- 
tions out of whieh the claims arise, and 
then to inquire what are the principles of 
law applicable to such transaction.s, be- 
fore entering into the niiiuiter details of 
each particular transaction. I'liis i.s the 
order of investigation which will be the 
most convenient in expressing the conclu- 
sions to whieh I have come, and the 
grounds on which I think that all these 
applications, with a certain variation from 
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the precise application made in the case 
of Mr. James Mackillop, must be granted. 

Thtf agency bouse, out of whose failure 
these applications have arisen, is one of 
very old standing, conducted at different 
times under various firms, and by a suc- 
cession of jwirtrier.s. In the beginning of 
the year 1822, the partners were George 
Cruttenden, Jatne.s ?ilnckillop, and George 
Mackillop; the latter gentleman, how- 
ever, at that time, although responsible 
as a partner to the world, was not then 
really so interested ns were the partners 
themselves, but received a fixed annual 
sum, and the wliolo effects, profit and 
loss of the partnership, were at that time 
equally divided between Cruttenden and 
J. Mackillop. Mr, J. Mackillop's health 
bad made it necessary for him to go to 
England in 1820; and although he re- 
turned to Calcutta, he was again obliged 
to quit this couritiy, and determined to 
retire Iroin the partner.slnp. Mr Crutten- 
den was also ill, and absent from Cal- 
cutta; and the period of lii.s return, and 
bis continuance in the firm when he re- 
turned, were uncertain ; he had, how- 
ever, left with his other partners full 
powers to act for him in the establish, 
inciit of any new partnersliip. Under these 
cireinnstances, the deed of the ,5th March 
1822 was executed ; by which Mr. J. 
Mackillop retired from the partnership, 
and Mr. Cullen and Mr, Bryce were ad- 
mitted into it. 

As far ns the dissolution goes, the pro- 
visions of that deed are very simple : it is 
an absolute dissolution of the partnership, 
with an assignment hy Mr. .T. Mackillop 
of his moiety of all the effects, stock in 
trade, &c. of the partnership, and also 
of a sum of Its. being the 

amount of the nominal cajiital of the part- 
nership, winch was in the words of the 
deeil, ‘‘ the ascertained and estimated 
amount or allowance agreed upon, for the 
losses accrued, and which may hereafter 
accrue, on tlie outstanding balances, 
debts, effects, tran‘'aetions, dealings, and 
concerns of the cojiartncrship.” The deed 
of course contains the usual provisions 
for the new firm taking on itself the out- 
standing transactions and liabilities, and 
the usual releases between the parties, 
except for such portion of the balance due 
to J. Mackillop as he might, from time to 
time, leave in the hands of the continuing 
firm. These are the whole of the provi- 
sions with respect to the dissolution of 
the partnership, and all with which J. 
Mackillop is in any way connected, ex- 
cept hy a general approbation and con- 
currence ill the admission of the new 
partners, and the terms of the new part- 
(SJ 
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nerhhip: a degree of interference which 
he migJit reasonably exercise, as he con- 
tinued liable for the old partnership debts 
till discharged by the conduct of the cre- 
ditors, and was therefore very materially 
interested that the new partners, and the 
management of the new partnership, 
which was to secure him against those 
debts, should be such as he had confi- 
dence in. But the dissolution was com- 
plete and final, and was in every respect 
(unless tainted by fraud, or otherwise in- 
valid in law) a binding and conclusive 
transaction between the parties. There 
is, therefore, no foundation for Mr Leith’s 
argument, that the nature of the arrange- 
ment was merely a winding up of the 
accounts, and the transfer of an estimated 
balance, which might afterwards be cor- 
rected without Huy actual new considera- 
tion at the time ; there was a complete 
buying out of J. Macklllo]) by the re- 
maining and incoming paitners, for a 
stipulated sum, the amount he was to 
withdraw from the partnership ; and a 
complete transfer, as between the part- 
ners, of all the other claims due to, and 
ot the liabilities of the jiartiiership. 

Up to this time, George Mackillop has 
no real interest in the pai tnership pro- 
perty; the whole nominal amount of the 
partnership funds was credited in equal 
moieties to J. Mackillop and Cruttenden, 
and the amount assigned by J. IMackillup 
as his moiety of the ascertained allow- 
ances, &e,, has stood in his name and to 
liis credit, and to be deducted from or 
debited to his account; and the remain- 
ing balance only of Rs, 5, 08, 484*. 0. 7 
was the sum for wliich la* bLcame a credi- 
tor of the firm; and for this sum, in- 
creased and diminished by subsequent 
deposits and withdrawals, his present 
claim is made. Tfie same principle was 
applied to the other share, that of Crutteii- 
rlen, whicli was also debited with bis 
moiety ; these two moieties were put to an 
account called the reseived fund, about 
whicli a great deal has lieen said in the 
course of the argument ; and the new part- 
nership was instituted in a manner which 
it is necessary to state, foi the reserved 
fund, whether when first constituted, as 
would rather seem from (heiieed, or whe- 
ther it before existed, as 1 should collect 
from Mr. Cullen’s affidavit, was made from 
this time, at least in appearance, to play a 
very important part in the adjustment of 
the affiiirs of tiie firm. 

It IS to he observed, that neither of the 
continuing paitners, after this deduction 
was made from the nominal sum standing 
to Cl uttenden’s credit, nor the new part- 
ners, had any considerable sum in the 
house; some of them appear to have been 
indebted to it. This is a circumstance not 
unworthy of attention, and may perhaps 
account for some of the piovisions of the 
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new partnership ; but it does not bear out 
the observations founded on it, that the 
transaction must almost necessarily have 
been fraudulent ; for it would rather seem 
that some of them, at least, w ere men of 
some substance, although their funds were 
not actually invested in the house, and 
they brought into it at least their responsi- 
bility and their labour, if no great amount of 
disposable capital ; such as they were, they 
formed a new partnership, in terms and on 
a system of management entirelj dififercnt 
from what appears to have before existed. 

By the first danse of their agreement, 
the shares of the partners were determined : 
three-sixteenths to George Cruttenden, 
three-sixleeiuhs to (itorge Mackillop, two- 
sixteenths to Cullen, two-sixfeenllis to 
Bryce, and the reimining six-sixteenths 
were to be carried to the reserved fund; 
in wliich, however, the parlies are to be 
interested in tho proportions of their res- 
pective interests By the eighth and nintli 
clauses, annual accounts w'ere to he taken 
and to lie hiiuling on the p irties, except in 
certain cases of manifest erior, which 
might be rectified wiihiiisix months.— ‘i2d 
Clause. That in case any of the parties 
shall de part this life before the expiration 
of the term of five years hereby created, 
his executors and administrators shall not 
be allow'ed to inspect the hoc'ks of the co- 
partnership, otherwise than the private 
account of such party so d\ing, nor in any 
manner to interfere in the concerns of the 
co-partnership; and the estate of the party 
so (lying shall be entitled to the sum of 
Sa.Rs. 20, (XX), and no more, as his share 
of the profits of the copartnersliip for the 
current year in which he shall happen to 
die, whether the actual shaic of the party 
so dying, of the piofit of sucli year, would 
have been greater or less than 20,000 Sicca 
rupees; and tlieexecutors and administra- 
tors of such party so dying ^liall be enti- 
tled to leceive the balance of ihe private 
account, or the separate funds, of the party 
so dyitig, at the time and in the manner 
following, and not otherwise (unless the 
surviving members shall think lit to allow 
the same to he sooner withdrawii), that is, 
by four equal annual instalments; one- 
fourth at the expiration of each succeeding 
year; tlie first payment to be made at the 
expiration of one year from the first of 
May next preceding the day of the death 
of such party. — 2Jd Clause. That in case 
any of the parties shall, during the conti- 
nuance of this copartnership, become inca- 
pacitated for the transaction of business, 
or unable personally to attend to the same 
(to be decided by the other partners), the 
interest of such party in the copartner- 
ship shall immediately cease, and he shall 
be entitled to Sa.Rs. 20,000, and no more, 
as his share of tlie profits of the coparlncr- 
ship, for the then curient year, and a* 
provided for by the 22d aiticle, in llic 
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event of the death of any copartner during 
the cuparinership term. By the 24th, 
provision was made for tlie event, consi> 
dered as probable, of G. Muckilinp’s re. 
tirement; and by the 2Gth, the shares of 
the remaining partners in that case are ad- 
justed, i.e. five-twelfths to G. Maikillop, 
three and a-half to Cullen, and three and 
a-lialf to Bryce; there being no reference 
in this case to the reserved fund. 

On this footing the partnership conti- 
niied till 1827, the date of the next trans- 
action, except, indeed, that it appears from 
the arrangements then made that G. Mac- 
killop, as had been anticipated, iiad in the 
interiiti ceased to be a paiinei, and that the 
remaining partners held their respective 
interests under the twenty-sixth clause. 

Before proceeding to state the points 
in which the arrangements made on G. 
Mackillop’s retiiemeiit in 18‘J7 dilTercd 
from those in 1822, it may be convenient 
here to consider the real nature and ellect 
of this reserved fund ; and when examined, 
it seems of much less importance than has 
hten attributed to it, and to resolve itself 
into little more than a eouti ivance, and I 
slmuld have tliouglit a clumsy and incon- 
venient conirivance, for keeping the ac- 
counts of the partneiship, and distinguish- 
ing in some degiec between nominal or 
speculative and real capit il. 'I'he tiaiisfir 
of the original sum of Ils. 3(},75,4‘18 was 
obviously and merely of tins natuie, and the 
annual appio[)ri<,tion of the six-sixteenths 
of the apparent profits, can only have been 
a rough approximation of the same kind, 
to enable the icserved fund to represent, 
with more or less aeeuruey, the actual 
amount, from time to lime, of the neces- 
sary allowance for commission, without the 
trouble of unnecessaiily making a tedinus 
and elalioi ate valuation. Besides this ge- 
neral oliject, there appeals also from Mr. 
Cullen’s dllidavit,to liave been an ineideii- 
tal convinience on the estal)li-.hment of 
tins reserved fund, in faeilitatmg the valu- 
ation of the profits of (be firm, when sucfi 
valuation became necessary. Aceording 
to bis statement, no actual va'uation was 
made, except of debts which bad be- 
come doubtful or precarious, since the 
lust valuation; all wliicli bad previously 
been so remaining on the reseived fund, 
as a matter of course, unless piobably 
wliere tliere had been any sums aciUBlIy 
realized, or any debts written off .i'> abso- 
lutely desperate. But these charges, if they 
Were made, would not affect the reserved 
fund, except perhajis on some questions of 
the computation of interest, from correctly 
representing the state of those claims, 

V hich had been considered doubtful at the 
period of the former settlement, and still 
remained so. There may, however, be 
some douht, whether Mr. Cullen, who does 
not appear to have been in any case very 
actively concerned in the valuation, is cor- 


rect in bis notion of the manner in wrluVh 
they were made, for the valuation made in 
1827. and the retirement of G. Macklllop 
appears, on the face of the schedule, to 
have been a valuation of the whole amount 
of losses, not only of those since the last 
valuatton ; and Rusomoy Dutt, who, with 
Mr. Browne, made the valuation on Hut- 
ton’s retirement, expressly stales, that all 
the accounts were examined, and that each 
debt was examined in detail. But which- 
ever of these representations be ccirrcct, the 
character of the reserved funrl is the same. 
At the time of the retirement of each part- 
ner, there was an accurate valuation made 
(as far as so conjectural a proceeding can 
be treated as accurate) for the puipose of 
determining the uniount with which he 
ought toleiire; but the lescrved fuiul, as 
cairied forward for each valuation, with 
the ap|)ropriiition rtf profits made to it, 
was a mere rough approximation or esti- 
mate, and did not, with one occasional 
exccjilion, in any way vary or affect the 
intciest of the continuing partners. 'I’liat 
one exception arose out of the claim already 
staled, rtspcciing the death or removal of 
partners, in which case, as the amount 
.standing to llicir credit in each annual ac- 
count was affected by the sum cairied to 
the reseived fund, and as on such leimi- 
iiation oftlieir interest they were to receive 
that amount, with a cetMin compensation 
for the eurieiit year, their actual inleiest 
was substantially affected by the exisieiue 
of the reserved fund. It was only in tins 
case that any real effect was produced ; for 
though the annual aecuunts wiie in all 
cases affected , yet they were all affected in 
the same propoition; and, consecjiienilc , 
on any real valuation, or the leiiicmciil of 
a pailner, if the leseivecl fniid pioved to he 
either above or below its pioper amount, 
any sum itiiis introdoceci would he cor- 
reeled by the tiansfei of the excess or de- 
ficiency to or from the private accounts of 
the pui tilers. 

I have thought it necessary to enter tliiia 
fully into (he nature of the reserved fund, 
hecaiise iiiuch importance has been attached 
to the manner in which it lias iimforinly, 
at eacli successive valuation, required in- 
ciease, and inference has been drawn from 
this, tliat the valuations were inaccurately, if 
notfraucluleiitly, made, an infeietice wiiieh 
cannot, I think, he supported, wlien the 
distinction is observed between the careful 
valuation in which tlie fund is in each in- 
stance constituted, and the loose and loiigh 
esliiDHte by whitb it is annually increased, 
and when attention is paid to the very* 
small leal importance of this annual varia- 
tion. How little value was attached to it, 
in fact, appears from the next deed of dis- 
solution, which I now proceed to state, and 
in which no notice is taken of the former 
reserved fund, hut a new one is constituted 
on the new valuation, and in which the 
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shares of the partners are stated on the 
footing of the 26 tli clause of the former 
deed, as they stand after Cruttenden's re- 
tirement. 

The deed now in consideration, that of 
February 7, 1827, consists, like the pre- 
ceding one, of two parts : the dissolution 
of the old partnership by the retirement of 
G. Mackiliop, and the constitution of the 
new one by the accession of Messrs. Hut- 
ton and Browne. A new valuation appears 
to have been had, and the amount of the re- 
served fund was increased to Rs. 49, 16,000, 
the sum being composed partly of the ac- 
tual amount then standing to the account 
of the reserved fund, paitly by a transfer 
of certain other accounts and additions 
to it which had not previously been in- 
cluded in it, and partly by a transfer of 
Rs. 1,80,483. 5.6 from the separate ac- 
counts of George Mackiliop, Cullen, 
and Bryce, which accounts were accord- 
ingly debited with the several sums of 
Rs. 1,00,000, Us. 40,241. 10. 9, and 
Rs. 40,241, 10. 9 respectively, sums not 
nearly corresponding to the proportion of 
their interests to eacli other. On this foot- 
ing G. Mackiliop retired, receiving also 
Rs. 1,00,000 beyond the amount then 
standing to his credit, as a consideration 
for his retirement, setting this sum against 
the amount debited to him as his propor- 
tions of the necessary increase of the re- 
served fund, really retiring with the exact 
sum then standing to his credit in the 
books. This retirement, therefore, is dis- 
tinguished fiom the former, by appearing, 
although a valuation was made as before, 
to have been adjusted with less accuracy, 
and more on a footing of loose and general 
compromise or adjustment; for it is hardly 
possible to treat the exact correspondence 
of the lakh agreed to he given for his re- 
tirement, on one side, and taken for his 
share of the addilion to the reserved fund, 
on the other, as any thing hut a rough and 
summary way of striking a balance, espe- 
cially when we (ind that the sum so debited 
to him for the reserved fund considerably 
exceeded liis proper proportion, five-twellths 
of the whole amount required. In the for- 
mer settlement, the partners had been 
debited accurately with the moieties due 
from each of them ; subject, however, to 
this observation, the dissolution of part- 
neiship on G. Mnckillop’s retirement was 
similar to tliat on J. Mackillop’s, and need 
not to be more particularly stated. 

Nor is there any occasion to state in de- 
tail the provisions of the new partnership, 
of whicli tlie first clause provided for the 
continuance of the reserved fund on the 
old footing, and the division of interests 
between Cullen, Bryce, Hutton, and 
Browne, in the pioportions of 6ve, four, 
three, and three, respeclively ; except by 
staling that they generally were very simi- 
lar to those of the former deed. There 


was howeveri one very material alteration 
in the case of the death, incapacity, or ab- 
sence of any of the partners. 22d Clause. 
— That, in case any of the parties shall 
depart this life before the expiration of the 
term of five years hereby created, his exe- 
cutors or administrators shall not be allowed 
to inspect the books of the copartnership 
otherwise than the private account of such 
party so dying, nor in any manner to inter- 
fere in the concerns of the copartnership, 
and the estate of the party so dying shall 
be entitled to bis share of the profits of the 
copartnership up to the day in the current 
year in which he shall happen to die, when 
his interest in the copartnership shall cease; 
and that such share of profits shall be de- 
termined by the surviving partners, without 
interference in any way whatever by the 
representatives of such deceased partner, 
and the executors or administrators of such 
parly so dying shall be entitled to receive 
the balance ot the private account or the 
separate funds of the party so dying (sub- 
ject to such modification as shall have been 
agreed upon at the last estimate signed 
by the said Cullen, Bryce, Hutton, and 
IJrowne, or the survivors of them, of the 
losses of the concern), at the time and in 
the manner following, and not sooner or 
otherwise {unless the surviving members 
sliall think fit to allow the same to be 
sooner witlidrawn), that is to say, by four 
equal annual instalments, one fourth part 
of the amount thereof at ihe expiration of 
each succeeding year, the first payment to 
be made at the expiiation of one year from 
the 2 1st of May next preceding the day of 
the death of such parly. 23d Clause. — 
That in case any of the parties shall, 
during the continuance of this copartner- 
ship, become incapacitated for the transac- 
tion of business, or unalile personally to 
attend the same (to be decided by the other 
partneis in the concern), the interest of 
such paity in the copartnership shall imme- 
diately cease, and he shall be entitled to 
his sliare of profits of the copartnership 
up to (he day on which such incapacity 
and unfitness shall be so decided on, and 
no more, and that such share shall be de- 
termined in the same manner as provided 
for by the preceding twenty-second article, 
in the event of the deatli of any copartner 
during the copartnership term. 24tli 
Clause.— That in case any of the partners 
shall be compelled, either by ill-health or 
any other cause, to proceed to Europe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, or any foreign set- 
tlement, with the prospect of being absent 
from office moic than four months, it 
slinll be optional with the remaining part- 
neis either to close his account and put an 
end to his interest in the concern on the 
date of Ills departure, or to continue his 
interest, and appropriate the profits that 
would have accrued to him during his ab- 
sence to themselves, allowing him uniil 
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bis return, which shall not exceed two 
years and a half, at and aAer the rate of 
one thousand pounds sterling per annum : 
Provided that in each of such cases the 
election and determination of the remain- 
ing partners shall be communicated to the 
party so taking his departure prior to such 
departure, if re(]uested in writing by him. 

It will be observed that the 24th clause 
provided for a contingency not contem- 
plated in the former deed, except in the 
case of G. Cruttenden ; and that all the 
clauses contain this very material varia- 
tion, that instead of giving the dying, in- 
capable, or alisent partner a stipulated 
sum, in addition to his last annual ba- 
lance, he was only to have his actual share 
of the profits of the partnership, up to the 
day on which his interest ceased, and this 
amount was to be determined by his co- 
partners, without allowing his representa- 
tive to interfere in the setTlement. By tliese 
provisions, tlie only substantial ellect of 
the leseived fund, sucli as I have icpre- 
sented it, was almost entirely done away 
with. But if they are material on this ac- 
count, they are much more so with refe- 
rence to subsequent transactions; for all 
the transactions which remain to be stated 
arose out of this 24th clause. In the be- 
ginning of 182d, Bryce was obliged to go 
to England, and tlie other partners used 
the power given to them hy that clause, de- 
termined tlie partnership (as far as he wa'* 
concerned), and proceeded to assess the 
value of his share in the properly. It is 
material to observe, that this was done on 
his departure, not on his death, and that 
Cullen, therefore, as far as he was at all 
concerned in the arrangement, was con- 
cerned as a partner only, and not as execu- 
tor of Bryce. The arrangement made was 
undoubtedly, at first sight, an extiaoidi- 
nary one, though it may, perhaps, admit 
of explanation, for the continuing pait- 
iiers, who, by the terms of iheir deed, and 
the power entirely in their own hands, 
made indeed a regular valuation as be- 
fore, and, as usual, thought it necessary 
to increase the amount of the reserved 
fund ; but they did not, as before, increase 
it out of the shares of all the partners, 
either accurately, as in the case of J. 
Mackillop’s retirement, or loosely, as on 
G. Mackillop’s, but they took ilie whole 
necessary increase out of Bryce’s share. It 
does not, indeed, distinctly appear whe- 
ther the sum so transferred was the wliole 
increase judged necessary for the reserved 
fund, or only Biyce’s proportion of .such 
increase; but the fact is undoubted, that 
from Biyce’s account only was any tians- 
fer made, and that if the continuing part- 
ners were considered liable, as on former 
occasions, to contribute, tbeir accounts, at 
all events, were not debited as before with 
the necessary contributions. 

Tlieie remains the retirement of Hut- 


ton : on this occasion also valuation was 
made, and a sum transferred to the re- 
served fund; and on this, as on the last 
occasion, the retiring partner only was de- 
bited with the transler. The case, however, 
calls for less discussion than the former, 
because Hutton was a consenting party, 
retaining the power of remaining here, in 
the business, if dissatisfied with the terms 
proposed by the other partners, who had 
the power of valuing given them. It is 
to he observed, that in this case, ns on the 
retirement of G. Mackillop, thongli an ac- 
tual valuation was made, the terms agreed 
on seem to have been matter of conjecture 
or compromise, for Hutton retired wilh an 
even sum of two lakhs, which could hardly 
be the exact amount due to him on an ac- 
curate vd nation. 

These are the several transactions out of 
W'hich the present claims arise. Nothing 
further need be stated before w-e piocecd 
to inquire into the law applicable to sncli 
transactions, extejil the situation of the 
parties actively opposing the claim of Ihc 
retired partncis, and also of those who, 
w ithout taking any part in the opposition, 
could benefit by it, if successful. They 
arc. all persons who have come in under 
tlie commission issued against Cullen and 
Browne, claiming, as against them, the 
whole amount of the debts due to them, 
and having the whole amount of their 
assets at the time of their failure applica- 
ble and applied to the discharge of their 
claims. It is said, indeed, that they, or 
some of them, were creditors even at the 
lime of J. Mdckillo|)’s retiiemcnt, and ever 
since ; but no distinction is made between 
the debts then due, and the amount at the 
time of the failure. It is ditliinlt, I think, 
to conceive a much stronger case of con- 
sent from time to time to treat the con- 
tinuing partnership ns their debtor, than is 
furnished hy this complete blending of tho 
accounts ; and in the case of J. Mackillop, 
the inference is yet stronger, fiom the cir- 
cumstance that he was never .i partner at 
all, with either Cullen or Biowne, nor 
even ostensibly so vviih Browne, who did 
not join the firm till long after J. Mackil- 
lop had lieeii adveitisecl out; lliey could 
never, therefore, have lieen in any way 
responsible for the same debts. G. Mackil- 
lop, also, was never really a partner with 
Biowne, thongli the observation is of less 
importance, in his case, since they may 
have been lor a time, from want of noiice 
of G. Mackillop’s reiiremcnt, jointly res- 
ponsible. ’J'hc importance of these obser- 
vations will at once appear from some of 
the expressions of the Master of the llolls 
in ‘ ex-pnrie Peake.’ 

“ Since ‘ Anderson v. Malthy,’ there is 
a long siring of cases, *ei-p(irle Ituffin,’ 

C Ves. 191 ; * cx-prirle Taylor,’ 14 Ves. 
449; Pell,’ 10 Ves. .‘147; ‘ er- 

parte Williams,’ 11 Ves. 3; ‘ ex-pane 
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Slow,* Cook B. L. 539 ; and ‘ ex-parte 
Rowlandaon,* 1 Rose, 416, in which it is 
established, that joint creditors have no 
equity, as against the joint effects, but 
what they claim through the medium of 
the partners themselves — that a joint credi- 
tor, if he does not take the remedy tliat the 
law gives him, by action, and by proceed- 
ing to seize upon the joint effects, has no 
lien upon them ; his equity to have the 
joint effects applied to the joint debts is 
through the medium of the partner, and 
for the sake of the partner, except in those 
cases where a bankruptcy or a death takes 
place, in which case the equity operates 
through the medium of the deceased part- 
ner, or the partner who has hecotne a 
bankrupt. Then you arrange for the pay- 
ment of the debts by tlie joint efllcts, and 
they become devisable in that way ; luit if 
joint creditors do not interpose, the two 
partners, if they make a fair contract inter 
8 € — if they do actUcdly dissolve the partner- 
ship, if they fully effect a dissolution, with 
a contract for division of the property, if 
they make an actual assignment hy deed, 
if possession is delivered upon that, and 
enjoyment makes* it peifect — if all these 
circumstances take place, and there is no- 
thing of fraud impcMching the transaction, 
then, of consequence, as is determined in 
all these cases, the joint pioperty becomes 
separate property by virtue of that con- 
tract, and the joint property is throughout 
to be treated as separate properly, and the 
joint creditors cannot follow it afterw-ards, 
but it becomes the separate estate of the 
partner remaining, and the retiring part- 
ner has lost all his benefit from it ; and 
the joint creditors, altlioiigli they may un- 
doubtedly pioeeed againi the two partners 
(for their agreement to dissolve does not 
deprive the joint creditors of their right of 
applying for payment to those who are 
responsible to them), but with respect to 
the effects, they become from that moment 
ifie separate property of the party who has 
brought them, just as much as if he liad 
acquiied them in maiket overt of any 
stranger. These principles are all wrong if 
this contract is not good. How can the se- 
parate creditors in June i815 go back to 
the transaction in October 1814, and say 
that the contract then entered into was not 
good ? They must claim and operate their 
equity through Lightoller to invalidate it, 
and I have shown he had no equity to im- 
peach it. Upon what ground do these 
assignees impeach it? '1 hey are the as- 
signees of the separate estate. What right 
have the assignees to this as a separate 
estate ? If the contiact is good for nothing, 
it is joipt estate ; all this fieehold property, 
and all the utensils, and every thing else, 
ought to beconsidcied as joint property, if 
this deed is gtrod for nothing. How can 
that possibly be ? They receive it, and «0 
did jLightoller ; he obtained credit upon it 


as his separate property. It is impossible 
to undo it after an interval from October 
to the June following, when he was held 
out as the sole owner; when there was a 
conveyance which put him in possession as 
sole owner, they cannot be made joint 
effects, but they must be the separate pro- 
perty of Lightoller. Then you must apply 
that principle throughout. How do they 
become so? By virtue of this contract. 
Then is not this contract good ? Can you 
in one breath say, I take it as separate 
estate, and yet say the contract is good for 
nutliing, and I will not pay for tlie sepa- 
rate estate I h.ive thus acquired ? But if 
tiiey are W'illit'g to say, we abandon it, ^nd 
take it as joint property, they cannot do 
tliat — it has become separate property, and 
if it has once become separate property, it 
must be treated so throughout. Tlien if it 
has become sepaiate property, what is tlie 
simple result ? tVliy, that you mu't pay 
for it according to the ordinary case; you 
have bought an estate and have not paid 
for it. It has become yours, it is yours 
absolutely, it is to go as your separate pio- 
perty, but suliject to the equity always 
Hltueliing on property hoiighl, to answer for 
the pun hase-moiuy, if it has not been 
paid. Jn that view of it, it appears to 
me a very simple case ; and that siipfiosing 
the circumstances of the state of the ac- 
counts at the time, and the manner in 
which it w;is bought, and the dissolution 
to he as stated, those facts moke no dille- 
rence, provided tlieie he no circumstances 
of fraud, which are put out of question on 
this case. The separate crediloi s of Ligh- 
toller are bound to consider this (as tliey 
do consider it) as separate property, and 
their debts have been contracted on the 
footing and faith of this becoming separate 
properly. To that extent they have a clear 
right to hold it as separate properly against 
the joint creditors ; but upon the same 
piinciple that I secure to them all this pio- 
perty, as becoming the separate property 
of Liglitoller from the moment of this 
contract, of necessity they must pay for 
the estate upon the principle that the es- 
tate must pay for that contract by virtue of 
which it has become sepaiate properly.” 

It is not very easy to say that, on these 
grounds, the mere lacl of the manner in 
which all the parlies clanniug under this 
insolvency arc interested, does not pre- 
vent tliem from olijecting to the applica- 
tions now’ made in law, unless on the 
ground of distinct and absolute fraud. 
But if this be a probable result from the 
new relation of the parties, it is one which 
follows much more conclusively from other 
principles established by the same case of 
‘ ex.parte Peake,* which has been referred 
to on both sides, as containing, and wliich 
undoubtedly does contain, the fullest and 
most complete exposition of tlie law on 
this subject. It will not, therefore, be 
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necessary to refer to all the cases reviewed 
in it I but taking that case itself as our 
guide, it appears to he fully established, 
tliat the mere fact of the insolvency of a 
partnership at the time of dissolution does 
not mvalidate the claims of the retiring 
partners, arising out of that dissolution, if 
it it were made fairly between the parties 
themselves; and tliat cases may exist (for 
the dissolution between Peake and Ligh- 
toller was tre.ited as such a case) where 
even the knowledge of the partners that 
the firm was insolvent would not prevent 
the dissoliit.on from being fide tians- 

action. Now if this can he law — and its be- 
ing so is not even called in qlle^tion — it 
follows, that the whole question turns on 
the existence or non-existence of actual 
j'raud ; that iheie can he no fraud in law, 
arising out of the situation of the patties, 
of which they were, or ought to have been, 
cngiii/.ant, hut that theri must have been 
fraud in fact. The principles on wliich 
the ques'.ion is to he decided cannot be 
more distinctly stated than they arc by tlie 
Master of the Rolls, in p. 357 : “ The 
ground on which the assignees have endea- 
voured to deleat the contract is upon an 
idea that they have a right to go back to 
the tiansacliun in October 1814, and that, 
finding the partnership involved at that 
}u'riod, and the afl'urs not then wound up, 
they have a right to take the account 
against Peake, and to make him responsi- 
ble foi a part of the joint debts afterwards 
paid by Lightoller, these debts being so 
paid by the sale o( goods furnished to 
i/ighloller by the new creditors; those 
creditors having, it is contended, with 
respect to such joint property, an equity 
which the bankrupt himself had not. 1 
admit, tliat if two co-partners enter into a 
contiact for the purpose of dcfiaudiiig 
their joint creditois, the one agreeing to 
pirmit tlie other to witluhaw' money out 
of the reach olThe jniut creditois, such a 
coiuracl is fraudulent and invalid. That [ 
take to he the piii.Cijjle up«in which * An- 
derson V. Malthy ’ was decided. It has been 
said, that case has been shaken liy the 
Lord Chancellor. However that may be, 
and whatever may he its uulhoiily, it does 
not appear to me to afif'ect the piesent case. 
In that case there was strong ground to 
believe a fraud was intended, and it docs 
not warrant mein declaring generally, that 
the mere ciicumstances of tlie partnership 
being at that time in such a stale, that their 
joint elfects were not sufficient to pay llieir 
joint debts, Will, per se, he sufficient to 
invalidate a dissolution of partnership 
made fairly between the partneis them- 
selves. No fraud was intended by Ligli- 
loller ; he paid the joint creditors; there 
was, therefore, no contrivance with Peake 
to put the joint efFects into u state to bene- 
fit Peake, ‘ Anderson v. Mallby/ there- 
lore, docs not apply,” 
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It is perfectly consistent with these 
views to say, as I should undoubtedly he 
disposed to say myself, and as I under, 
stand other judges to have |piid here, on 
similar occasions, to whpm inference was 
made in the argument, that in the con. 
duct 0 ^ a business of the extent and na« 
ture of that now under queNtion, it would 
be hardly possible to conceive a case in 
wliich a partner, retiring with the know- 
ledge, or rather in the belief, that his firm 
was insolvent, and drawing out a conside. 
rable sum of money from, or establishing 
a ])ersonal claim against, such insolvent 
firm, ought not to be considered as at- 
tempting fraudulently to withdraw him- 
self from his responsibilities, and to ob- 
tain a payment, or credit, to which he was 
not entitled. Rut the decision in ‘ ex~parte 
Peake ’ establishes this, that it is only as 
evidence of actual fraud ; iliat even know> 
ledge of the insolvency is materia), and 
that the mere fact of insolvency itself is of 
no importance wliatevei, except as evi- 
dence, fiom whicli that knowledge may 
be inferred, for the purpose of using it as 
evidence, and as evidence only, of the 
fiaudiilent design. In ether words, how- 
ever foolish or sanguine tlie views of the 
partners may have tieen, if they were sin- 
cere, the ariungeiuenis founded on them 
will be binding. 

Rut if (Ills be the real question for deci- 
sion, the case stems to me to have come to 
an end. With respect to the earlier ad- 
justments, those on the letlrement of the 
two Messis. Mackillops, it would he very 
difficult, 1 ihink, at this time, to come to 
any satisfactoiy contlusion, whether the 
house was then really solvent or insolvent. 
With respect to the later adjustments, it is 
almost impossible not to suppose that they 
were made on an erroneous view of the 
jirosperity and stability of the house. I 
shall have occasion to adveitagain to these 
ciiciimstances, and will not dwell upon 
them now. Rut witli respect to the since- 
lily of the tiansaetions, and the manner in 
wliich ;dl parties sought to arrive at the 
tiutli, <iik1 believed they had leached it, it 
seems to me difficult even to entertain a 
suspicion, unless'llie mere fact that a con- 
clusion is erioiieous is to he treated as de- 
cisive evidence that it is dislioiie-t, a rule 
which will hardly he adopted by any one 
who remembers how much individual cha- 
racter infiuences opinion, and witli what 
certainl}, especially in cases of deep per- 
sonal interest, a sanguine man overrates, 
and a desponding man undervalues, his 
actual situation, and his probabilities of 
success. 

My reasons, for thinking these honafidc 
transactions, may be very shortly stated, f 
pass over, not as thinkini^ them immaterial, 
but attaching more importance to oihcr 
parts of the case, the affidavits of Mr. 
Cullen and Mr. Leighton, as to their opi- 
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nion of tbe stubiltty of the firm, and the 
reason of its failure notwithstanding. I 
pass over, also, the opinion of the meeting 
of creditors of 1833, to which— especially 
with Rusotnoy Dull’s declaration, as to 
the manner in which the deductions were 
then estimated — I attach no vahitf what- 
ever: those gentlemen, however cotnpe- 
tent to form an opinion on ascertained 
facts, had no facts before them on which 
real dependence could be placed. Rut I 
find these facts undisputed. All the re- 
tiring partners left laige sums in the firm : 
this is of course a veiy strong evidence that 
they considered it a very beneficial invest- 
ment. The absence of evidence to this 
eftect was much relied on by tbe Couit in 
holding retired partners liable in ‘ David 
V. Ellice,’ Rarnw'. and Crcsws I9f>; a 
case in which the law was enforced as 
strongly as in almost any which can be 
cited agaiu'tt the letiring partner, but in 
which the only claim made, unlike those 
under the present insolvency, was against 
all the old paitners, and only for the debt 
due from tbe old partncisliip. Rut still 
stronger evidence of what a person inti- 
mately acquainted with the tiansactions of 
the film might believe, is furnished by the 
conduct of Air. Wolfe, the former book- 
keeper, and the person, of all men, best 
acquainted with affairs of the house, and 
who himself loft his own funds, to a large 
extent, and, according to the practice so 
unfortunately general here, large funds 
also of which lie w-as a trustee, in the 
hands of the house when he quitted it. 
The retiring jiartiicrs might have liad 
some notion of acting illiberally or disho- 
nourably if they withdrew their balances; 
but Wolfe could baldly, especially after 
the letlieineiit of Mr. G. Ciuttendcn, to 
whom he is said to have been related, have 
so acted, except from his notion of his own 
interest. 

A still more material circumstance is 
the manner in which the valuations were 
made. The absence of valuations was 
one of the circumstances most relied on by 
Jjord Lougbboiougl), when he tieated the 
dissolution in ‘Anderson v. IMaltby ’ as 
fraudulent: “ It is a transaction as upon 
a supposed settlement of account, without 
any examination of the books, discussion 
of the vouchers, or estimate of stock made 
up ; a way in which no partners ever set- 
tled their accounts upon a dissolution.” 
Rut the evidence of good faith is peculiarly 
stiongiii tais case, when v\c consider tiie 
enoimous labour and tediousness of the 
valuation; a valuation not made by any 
rough assessment, but by minute conside- 
ration of an estimate of each particular 
debt, and being the employment, as I 
think it was stated, of several weeks or 
some months; a period, indeed, to which, 
considering the extent of the transactions 
of the firm, a valuation so made must 


almost necessarily fiavc extended. All this 
is intelligible and consistent, if the object 
of the parties were to ascertain the real 
condition of the firm ; but surely, if it 
were a mere blind to conceal a fraudulent 
transaction, it is tlie most laborious and 
inconvenient mode of endeavouring to 
throw dust in the eyes which was ever 
resorted to. 

Rut the strongest argument yet remains 
to be stated. In the case of Rryce, tliere 
was only one party to the valuation, the 
continuing partners ; but their interests 
were entirely adverse to his, aiul it is im- 
possible to suppose they allowed him more 
than they were .satisfied be was entitled to. 
In all tbe other cases, the valuations wire 
made between parties having adverse in- 
terests. The counsel in opposition to those 
claims felt the importance of this fact, and 
attempted to obviate its efVcct by referring 
to the circumstance, that Cullen and 
Rryce brought no capital into the firm, 
and might, therefore, be glad to got into 
the firm upon almost any terms. The ar- 
gument, such as it is, does not apply to 
Rrowne and Hutton; nor is it in any 
case, I think, of much Nalue. Whatever 
were their own situations, it could not be 
their interest to give more than a fair value 
for the business they were to be admitted 
into, or to allow James Mackillop to with- 
draw more than his fair sluire of the assets 
of the partnership ; and even if it were esta- 
blidied that he had (Iii\en rather a hard 
bargain with them, the fact of their having 
consented to unfavourable terms, would 
furnish strong evidence of the real value 
they attaclud to the possession of a share 
in the business. It was said, also, that 
the incoming partncis were igtiorant of tlie 
business, anil therefore easily liable to im- 
position ; hut this observation does not 
apply to Cullen, i\ho had for some years 
been cinplojed in, and familiar with, the 
transactions of tfie bouse ; nor in any ca^e 
to the continuing partners, whose interests 
were necessarily identical with those of the 
incoming, and adverse to those of the re- 
tiring partners. 

The inference of good faith and since- 
rity to be derived from these circumstances 

is, in my mind, much too stiong to be 
rebutted by nieio evidence that the opi- 
nions formed weie even grossly and ab- 
surdly wrong; and it is not pretended 
that the evidence futnisbed by the exami- 
nation of the accounts goes further. It 
may, tlureforc, seem unnecessary to pro- 
ceed, even briefly, to discuss the case 
made in opposition to these claims. Rut 
these cases are of so much importance, and 
it is so desirable that the parties should not 
incur additional expense, unless they have 
some reasonable prospect of benefit from 

it, that I will advert generally to the prin- 
cipal heads of evidence adduced, for the 
purpose of shon'ing that many of them do 
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rot, if I am right to tlie general princi- 
ples involved in the deci.sion of these 
cases, really bear out the conclusions 
sought to he drawn from them ; and that, 
in some instances also, at least to a very 
considerable poition of the claims, there 
exist other and independent answers to the 
opposition to them. 

For this purpose, it will he most con- 
venient to begin with the earliest case, that 
of James Mackillop. Any observations 
made on it, which apply to the others, 
need not of course he repeated. 

Now it is, in the first place, to he ob- 
served, tliat the valuation made, was of 
the assets of the firm of 1822, the date of 
Mr. James Matkillop’s retirement, as be- 
tween himself and hisparineis. Captain 
Warlow’s affidavit refers onliiely to the 
state of the accounts of 1825, when James 
Blackillop was advcitisetkout, and, tfieie- 
fore, hears very indiiectly on the question 
of tile good faith of the prior valuation. 
And the same oliservation applies to the 
alfidavit with reletvnce to George Mackil- 
lop’s case, which is made as to the state of 
affairs in ] 881 ; whereas this valuation was 
of the state in 1827. If the solvency of 
the firm, at the time of the cflectual re- 
tirement of the partners, were the question, 
these affidavits would be very material, 
liut with reference to the good faith of the 
valuations and dissolution, they seem ra- 
ther to support tliaii to invalidate it; for 
we find, looking to the items, and em- 
bracing them also witli Riisomoy Dutt’s 
evidence, that, in each case, every debt 
WHS dealt with according to its particular 
circumstances ; the wliole or a part of the 
debt being off, as the recovery was consi- 
dered more or less desperate. ( Here the 
learned judge read from the schedule of 
Capt. Warlow’s affidavit several items of 
debts, and commented on them). 

These observations apply to the sche- 
dules 13, and E., the schedule C., which com- 
prises debts treated as bad or doubtful ; 
the schedule of the insolvents twelve years 
after the valuation does not require any 
particular notice. Another objection, how- 
ever, is made to a particular poition of 
James Mackillop’s claim, which is derived 
from the transfer of a laige sum from 
Biycc’s account to liis, contrary, as it is 
said, to the term of partnership, by which 
no partner was to draw out more than a 
given sum in tlie year. There is, however, 
no reason for supposing that tins was not 
<ione with the prnity and consent of all 
the persons interested, who must have 
been cognizant of it, and might waive a 
stipulation introduced only for their bene- 
fit and security; nor if ibis were other- 
wise, is the objection one which the parties 
making this opposition, or the general 
body of the creditors, can he interested in 
making. As between James Mackillop and 
Bryce’s representatives, neither of whom 
^4taf.J(;;ttrn.N.S.VoL.24, No.05. 


impeach the transaction, it must he token 
to be correct; and ns to the creditors, if 
deducted from James Mackillop’s claim, 
it would have to be added to Brjce’s ba- 
lance, and they, therefore, could derive no 
l)cncfi| fiom the transfer, unless contrary 
to their agieement ; and in any opinion, 
James Mackillop’s claim can be enforced, 
but Bryce’s cannot. 

There is, however, another objection to 
the claim of Mr. James jMackillop, affect- 
ing Its amount only ; for certainly the sums 
staled in the schedule A. of Capt. Warlow’s 
affidavit cannot, without further informa- 
tion, be exactly reconciled with tliose de- 
posed to by Mr. Cullen. I do not in this 
spiak of the clerieal eriors of 1822 or 
1825, as^explaincd by Mr. Swinhoe’s affi- 
davit ; for in this respect, when that error 
i-> corrected, there is no inconsistency ; 
Imt there is an apparent discrepancy in 
the sums previously drawn out, which will 
very likely he removed by inspection of 
the hooks. The assignee is not n party to 
the present litigation, beyond lequiring the 
order of the Court, before he |)ioceeds to 
make the payment ; but the creditors have 
a right to his vigilance, and I shall not, 
therefoic, order in this case the payment 
of the sum claimed, but of the sum which, 
oil inspecting the account of James Mac- 
killop with the film, shall appear to be 
due. In all probability, when the books 
are before him, he will find the amount 
claimed to be correct : but I will not, on 
the extract furnished to me, take upon 
myself to state in a case where it is dis- 
puted, whether it is or is not so. 

Before quitting the case of James Mac- 
killop, theie is one obseivalion which may 
materially affect the expediency of institu- 
ting any fnitlier proceedings concerning 
his claim ; though it is not the ground on 
which I have framed my opinion. Whether 
the amount of his claim is correct or nol, 
it is clear, on both statements, that he has, 
since the dissolution of the partnership, 
drawn from the firm a sum more than 
sufficient, had there been no transactions 
on the other side of the account, to ex- 
haust the whole balance due to him on the 
dissolution. It is a question very fit for 
the consideration of the counsel opposing 
his claim, whether he could not have a 
right to apply these payments to him, to 
the satisfaction of his original claim, 
which would then he extinguished ; and 
whether then any balance due to him, 
which would tiien necessarily result from 
subsequent deposits, would not be a sum 
free from all paitnership consideration, 
and entitled to payment exactly on the 
same fooling as the balance due to any 
other depositor. It does not ajipear wlie- 
ther the same question could arise on any 
of the other tlaims; if it does, it is of 
course equally fit for consideration then. 

The questions arising on George Muc- 

(T) 
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killop’s retirement are nearly tlie same, and 
need not be again discussed. The lapse of 
time before the insolvency, indeed, is not 
60 great, and the schedule C., therefore, is 
entitled to somewhat more attention in this 
case than in the other ; but not enopgh to 
require any detailed discussion. There is 
an interval of seven years, even in this 
case. There is, however, a new schedule 
introduced, which calls for some observa- 
tions, or rather, perhaps, which leads to the 
consideration of a class of cases which 
seems to have been estimated on very fal- 
lacious principles; I mean the debts se- 
cured by property or insurances, and which 
vrere treated as good assets to the whole 
amount of the constantly increasing debt. 
Whether they were rightly so treated, must 
depend on the circumstances of each parti- 
cular case: while the debt continued 
within the value of the property or the se- 
curity, they were so ; when it exceeded 
that value, they ceased to be so. Hut we 
find from Rusomoy Dutt's evidence, that, 
in cases where there was no hope of pay- 
ment in any other way, the sums treated as 
recoverable were from lime to time dimi- 
nished to an amount, which it was supposed 
might be obtained; and it is difficult to 
conceive this done at all, unless it were 
done bona fide, with a view of really cor- 
recting the estimates. These are, perhaps, 
the most questionable points of the valua- 
tion ; certainly those, on which it seems to 
me most dillicult to suppose that the valu- 
ations were made correct on a safe princi- 
ple: but there does not appear to me to be 
enough, when viewed in conjunction with 
the evidence already stated on the other 
side, to establish a case, or to raise any ma- 
terial suspicion, that the valuations were 
not fairly and sincerely made. 

There is only one particular objection 
arising out of George Mackillop’s retire- 
ment. It appears that, after his retirement, 
a large sum of Rs. 90,000 was transferred 
from his account to Hutton’s ; and ano- 
iher, I believe, of the same amount, to 
Browne’s. This appears to have been in 
correction of some real or supposed error 
in the previous settlement, and it is conse- 
quently relied on, not as affecting the cor- 
rectness of the balance claimed by George 
Mackillop, which it reduced, but as show- 
ing the invalidity or suspicious nature of 
the valuations. 1 confess it has not that 
effect on my mind. The nature and history 
of the transaction is not very well explain- 
ed, though the allowance is said to be one 
which George Mackillop was not com- 
pelled to make ; hut it is clear that it took 
place exclusively between him and the 
incoming partners, Hutton and Browne 
(both of whom brought money into the 
firm) ; that Cullen and Bryce had no share 
in it, neither contributing to the amount 
received by those gentlemen, nor receiving 
atiy corresponding sum from George Mac- 
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killop, and tiint the settlement, therefore, 
whatever it was, proceeded on grounds not 
affecting the general valuation, in which all 
the parties would have been alike inter, 
ested. 

The next case is that of Mr. Cullen, as 
executor of Bryce. It differs in its circum- 
stances very materially from any other, and 
for some time I inclined to think that the 
result must differ also. The character of a 
regular transaction and contract between 
the parties seems to be wanting, the part- 
nership not having been determined by 
the will of Bryce, but, as it was at first 
stated, by his death ; or, as it afterwards 
turned out, by his partners, in consequence 
of his absence. The assignment of u cer- 
tain sum to him, therefore, seemed to be 
a mere estimate, and liable to be corrected, 
even if the others were not so. But in re- 
ference to the deed of partnership, the 
clauses already fully staled provide for this 
case, and make tiie settlement so effected 
completely a matter of contract and stipu- 
lation between the parties; and it is conse- 
quently as binding upon them ns any 
other contract, except that, being carried 
into effect by only one party, it is more 
liable to suspicion of fraud. These suspi- 
cions, however, could not be suspicions of 
fraud in favour of Bryce ; and I have al- 
ready pointed out that the arrangement 
actually made, if it requires explanation at 
all, requires it from some appearances of 
his being hardly dealt uith. I see, there- 
fore, no reason for refusing the claim made 
in his behalf. To a large proportion of it, 
at all events, no objection could apply, for 
the sum allowed to Bryce on his removal 
was only Rs. 55,027. 10. 9, and the re- 
mainder of the sum claimed is constituted, 
to a small extent, of accumulations of inte- 
rest, hut mainly of two sums of Rs. 16,000 
and Rs. 17,999. 4, received, after Bryce’s 
death, from an insurance on his life, and 
of a sum of Rs. 40,000, transferred from 
James Mackillop’s account as a fund for 
the benefit of Bryce’s family. These sums 
altogether exceed the balance now claimed, 
some payments having apparently been 
made; and to these, at all events, no ob- 
jection can possibly attach. It is a sufficient 
hardship on the estate, that the whole of 
this property should have been placed in 
Uio hands of the firm by the executor, when 
none of it ought to have been there ; for 
the four years stipulated by the partnership 
deed for the withdrawal of partnership 
funds had expired some time before the 
failure ; and tliis in a case where objections 
to deal otherwise with the assets did not 
even arise merely out of the general duty 
of an executor, but he was expressly di- 
rected by the will to invest all property 
« upon Government or other good securi- 
ties.” 

The only remaining case, that of Mr, 
Hutton, is undoubtedly much the most 
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suspicious of the whole. It is said, that he 
was never advertised out of the firm at all; 
but there is some evidence that bis retire* 
ment wns communicated to the constitii. 
ents; and though this is not very distinctly 
proved, there is no contradiction of it. The 
principal circumstances of suspicion, be. 
sides those already noticed, in stating the 
dissolution, are, the comparative nearness 
to the time of failure ; the degree to which, 
by the lapse of time, some of the accounts, 
especially those of debts due from facto- 
ries, or secured by insurances, had accu- 
mulated ; and the very singular evidence of 
the writing off very large debts of the close 
of April and beginning of May 1833, al- 
most immediately after the estimates sub- 
mitted to the meeting of creditors. It is 
didicult not to conclude from this, that the 
concerns of the house were in a state which, 
when proper attention was given to them, 
would require considerable modiBcatiou of 
the estimates previously made; and if this 
was the case within three years of Mr. Hut- 
ton’s retirement, it is at least enough to 
raise suspicion that the estimate then made 
was not made on very sound principles. 
But I have already said that the question 
is not the correctness, but tlic good faith of 
the estimate. Now it is in evidence that 
the estimate was almost entirely made hy 
ilusomoy Dutt, none of the partners ex- 
cept Mr. Browne at all interfeiing, and he 
very little. Rusomoy Dult says he was 
left almost entirely to himself. He had no 
interest to favour any of the partners ; cer- 
tainly not, as a continuing inmate of the 
house, to favour the retiring partner. On 
his estimate, a certain sum is added to the 
reserved fund, and the whole of this, not 
by his advice, nor for any reason within 
bis knowledge, is debited to Mr. Hutton. 
Considering how this valuation was made, 
I see no reason to impeach its fairness, 
and certainly, considering the way in which 
Its results were dealt with, no reason to 
think Mr. Hutton would suppose he was 
retiring with more than he was fully enti- 
tled to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE KHUNDS. 

The Rev. W. Brown, of the General 
Baptist Mission, who has recently explored 
the wild country of the Khunds or Khuii- 
dlins, entirely unknown till the Goorasoor 
war, has given a very full account of these 
people in the Calcutta Christian Observer 
for April. 

The condition of the people is described 
as the lowest almost which can be imagined, 
as regards civilization. Their appearance i.s 
wretched. Some of the leaders aie fine- 
looking men. They arc bloodthirsty, cruel, 
and revengeful. 

The country is mountainous : its eleva- 
lion is from two to tlirec thousand feet 


above Uie level of the sea. The cold is 
sometimes considerable, and the heat often 
extreme. The transition from heat to cold 
is often very quick ; and ice is commonly 
found here. 

There appears to be a distinction of some 
sort a|!>proxi mating to caste, though it is 
different altogether from the caste amongst 
the Hindus of the plains. Tlicre appears 
to be about five distinctions or castes 
amongst them. The Sundi appears to be 
the principal. They will not eat from the 
hands of any other caste, although several 
castes will eat from their hands. The prin- 
cipal employment of this caste is to pre- 
pare the arrack, an intoxicating liquor — a 
thing held in high estimation amongst the 
Khunds. They extract also a liquor from 
the wild f)alm tree. The Llaundi^or Gaona^ 
are persons engaged in buying and sel- 
ling, and are in fact the merchants of 
the country. Barter is the method of trad- 
ing, for money, though it may not be en- 
tirely unknown, is not used in the common 
transactions of life amongst these people; 
their habits are so simple, and their wants 
so few. The Kandos are another class, 
which may be denominated a caste: they 
appear to be the proper military tribe ; they 
carry the war-axe and the bow, and shoot 
an arrow to a nicety. The 2>uno are weav- 
ers, who work in the preparation of cloth. 
The cotton-tree grows in these hills, but 
it is doubted whether the Duna prepare 
their own cotton-thiead from this tree or 
not. The last distinction of much note is 
the Panna caste, supposed to be a degene- 
rate race of Hindus from the plains, who 
have obtained a footing here. They are 
husbandmen, labourers, men of business, 
and are always ready to join in a specula- 
tion without regard to its moral quality. 
These are the wretches who deal in the in- 
famous traffic of human sacrifices, here- 
after to be described. 

Some of these castes will eat with some 
others, but some will not. The military 
tribe will eat from the hands of all others 
excepting the Rmnas. The Kando will 
take nothing in the shape of prepared food 
from the Panna. The Panna, less scrupu- 
lous, will take any thing he can find from 
any caste. The Gaundi, it is said, eats 
from none but his own caste. The princi- 
pal castes eat animal food, such as sheep, 
goats, &c., hut reject cows as food ; but 
the Panna eats these also — indeed, any 
thing usually eaten by man. In the article 
of drinking, no nice distinctions or scru- 
ples disturb their choice; they drink any 
thing— the stronger the better. A nation of 
drunkards, they are addicted to many of 
the vices attendant on drunkenness. A 
young man going up to a tent was offered 
some spirits, first of one sort, then another, 
all of which he drank off without hesita- 
tion, Several sorts of liquor were then 
mixed together with some ketchup : still 
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he showed no repugnance, but drank ail 
up with the utmost glee. 

On the subject of religion their minds 
appear to be exceedingly contracted. Some 
images were taken by individuals connected 
•with the army. The figure of the elephant 
is seen in some of their villages. Their tra- 
ditions extend only to a few vague notions, 
as improbable as they are surprising. They 
appear to consider the earth a deity, whom 
they sometimes call Deirne, or some such 
name ; and they pay a kind of adoration 
to the sky and elements. It is now quite 
certain, that human sacrifices are nu- 
merous amongst them ; they are ofTertd 
particularly at a yearly festival held about 
ilie season that the cotton-tree comes iiuo 
bloom, or about the full moon in January. 
A number of villages associateef together 
unite in these infernal festivals ; each in 
rotation produces a victim once a year for 
sacrifice. The victim to be sacrificed may 
be a cliild or grown-up person ; it is sup- 
posed to be increased in value with its age. 
Tor this cause, they are sometimes kept 
many years; if children, they are allowed 
to play with other ciiildrcn, and have irons 
placed on them only when a disposition is 
manifested to run away. These miserable 
creatures are thus kept with u full know, 
ledge of their fate. 

The intention of these infernal rites, it 
is said, is to propitiate the earth and make 
it fruitful. The origin of these horrible 
sacrifices is said to be founded in the fol- 
lowing tradition. At the time, say they, 
that our fathers, a thousand generations 
ago, first settled in these mouniuins, they 
had just come from a mountain in the south 
called Dodah. 'J'hey were led by a llani 
called Attah (‘grandmother’); ‘‘When, 
she being leader (they go on to say), we 
first arrived in these parts, the earth was 
unstable and sunk under our feet, and thus 
was unsuiU’d for the habitation of man. 
All things were then without order. Attah, 
however, either hy accident or design, cut 
her finger, and tlie hinod falling upon the 
ground, it not only became firm and fruit- 
ful, but also desirable as a place to dwell in. 
Altai), seeing the efficacy of humnii blood, 
insisted upon being sacrificed herself. 
Hence, we attach such value to human sa- 
crifices, the blood of which falling upon 
the eurlh, causes such benefits.” Some 
time after her death, Attah appeared to 
some of the peoi)le, and complained of 
being alone in the other world, and re- 
quested that a man might be sent her for 
company, who eupon several human sacri- 
fices were offered, and the practice has 
continued ever since. It is said that these 
people are in the utmost tenor lest the 
Government should interfere to prevent 
human sacrifices, supposing that from hence 
the earth would again become unfruitful, 
unstable, and sink under them. When one 
of the chiefs is ill, something must be dune 


in the way of sacrifice to save him. In 
such a case, if it is not the usual time of 
sacrifice, it is thought sufficient to cut off 
the hair of one of the victims designed for 
future sacrifice and bury it, but the per- 
son himself may be kept till the yearly 
sacrifice. 

The country of the Khunds lies between 
the ghats which form the extreme boun- 
dary south-west of Orissa; the valley of 
the Maha Naddi is to the north, and Khe- 
medi to the south. It extends, perhaps, 
fiom 18° to 21° N. lat., and from 82° to 
85° E. long. It has beautiful scenery, hill 
and valley, covered with small light jun- 
gle, intermixed witli the palm, the dumma, 
and Ollier trees, rising in profusion. 

The methoii of building amongst the 
Khunds is different from that in any part 
of Hindustan. They build and cultivate 
between the liillsj, leaving these to the bears 
and tigers. A p.articiilar valley is selected 
by a society of Khunds, where they dwell 
together. It is nut their custom to build a 
considerable town; they prefer a number 
of small villages at a distance from each 
other, and often in sight of eacli oilier. 
These conjointly form properly one com- 
munity, called by the natives a muld. Here, 
inclosed from all the world, they live and 
die: ages and ages jiass away in silence, 
and leave not a trace behind. What is be- 
yond the neighbouiing mountain, they 
know not, nor desire to know. Like the 
savages of the Ameiican desert, they ap- 
pear to hold little intercourse with any but 
their own tribe. Forty or fifty seems to be 
about the number of houses in each vil- 
lage, wdiich bears a particular designation 
or name. One uniform plan for building 
appears to pievatl, wliich plan ail must fol- 
low. The village consists of one street only, 
either two straight lines, or two segments 
of a circle, or two crescents facing each 
other. The two ends are commonly closed 
by some kind of door or gate peculiar to 
the country. Sometimes the whole is sur- 
rounded by a bamboo 1‘ence or stockade ; 
thus the people sleep as secure as savages 
usually sleep. Tlie bouses of llie Khunds 
areas uniform as their towns. One plan 
obtains amongst them-, like the cells of 
a beehive, the one is the fac-simile of the 
other. They ear, drink, sleep, and perform 
all the duties of life in precisely the same 
sort of habitation. Every man appears in 
similar apparel ; eats the same kind of 
food ; drinks the same sort of drink ; sleeps 
on the same kind of bed, and pursues simi- 
lar umusements. Every thing shows the 
primitive state of society. As each bouse 
constitutes a part of the side of the same 
street, there is a front door leading into 
the street at the village, and a back door 
leading to the outside ; but in some fewr 
cases the back door is omitted, leaving only 
the one leading into the street. Tliere i> a 
room in which the family sit and tat, 
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which, being pretty large, is tiequently 
also occupied as a store, consisting of bas- 
kets of grain, and such sort of vegetables 
as tlie country adurds. Tlie other room, 
niuch smaller, is occupied as a sleeping 
room : this room is much more retired 
than the room first mentioned. The whole 
is built with wood, unlike the houses of 
the people of the plains, who build with 
mud. It is not very easy to conceive how 
liuman beings can, in such a country as 
this, and in such places us these, avoid 
suffocation, duiing the hot months. Their 
houses arc sufficiently large to admit many 
pel sons, and high enougli for any man to 
stand in very comfortahly. 

The men eat apart from the women, and 
perform the labours of the held ; the wo- 
men, the work of the house. Tlie dress of 
the Khund is similar to that of other peo- 
ple of this country, '^’lie women wear 
nearly the same clothes as the men, but 
somewhat differently put on. They add a 
peculiar kind of necklace made of wood, 
usually dyed red. The body is to a great 
extent exposed. They aie said to go with 
tlieir necks uncovered till they are married 
and have children. 

Some of the men are fine powerful- 
looking persons, and some of the women 
are good-looking. The men allow their 
hair to grow long ; they then bind it up 
into a large knot, and fasten it to the front 
or side of the head with a small comb, or 
iron hair-pin. The hair also in many cases 
appears to be dyed with a sort of black 
colour, which makes it shine like jet. The 
ornaments they wear, both men and wo- 
men, are of the simplest kind, made cither 
of iron, or of some sort of hone exceed- 
ingly hard ; some are also made of wood 
dyed by a simple preparation of their own. 

They have the qualities of uncivilized 
nations — such as hospitality, and a certain 
kind of confidence when a pledge is given j 
and in certain cases, there is a degree of 
honesty in their transactions ; but there is 
also consummate cruelty in war, taking no 
prisoners. They use consummate art and 
treachery in compassing the destruction of 
an intended victim. They are patient in 
fatigue, persevering in difficulties. They 
pursue their object wiih unrelenting ha- 
tred, inviolable secrecy, and with almost 
certain success. The escape of Dora Bisuye 
marks strongly the character of these peo- 
ple. “ Give up,” say the Government, 
“ Dora Disaye and the other leaders, and 
your villages will cease to burn, and your- 
selves and your helpless wives and cliil- 
dien will cease to suffer.” It is impossible 
to suppose that Dora Bisaye could have 
escaped without the connivance of the suf- 
fering people. The leaders of the insur- 
rection that were lately taken by surprise, 
is a circumstance which strongly marks 
the horror tlig people have of a violation 
of hospitality, and it allows to what ex- 


tratnes they were driven before they would 
even connive at the delivering up of any of 
their chiefs. 

The unfortunate chiefs lately taken and 
hanged, were not exactly betrayed, after 
all, by the people who had given them re- 
fuge.* On the approach of the dctHclnnent, 
these men were left behind, tlie place itself 
being deseited. They were induced by 
some ciicumsfance to go to another place 
where no pledge had been given them, 
and by these people they were pointed out 
to the military, and thus were taken, One 
only of the leaders appeared with a straw 
in his mouth — a sign of deep supplica- 
tion : the otliers sliowed no fear ; indeed, 
there ^.as a sullen sort of daring mani- 
fested at tlie place of execution by most of 
these uiflorluiidte men. 

'Jhe country is capalile of much im- 
provement by the application of labour. 
The valleys aie rich ; the trees and plants, 
springing spontaneously, are such as will 
support life, at least, for a time. 

War is a trade that these people engage 
in amongst themselves. A numlier of vil- 
lages, situated in the same valley, are con- 
nected, with regard to their political and 
social relations ; these are sometimes 
brought into a hostile relation with another 
glen, or mutd. The seeds of contention 
are as numerous here as in any other coun- 
try; but what have principally presented 
themselves as subjects of angry dispute, 
are questions of boundaiy. A misunder- 
standing on these subjects leads to great 
loss of life. Their instruments of war are 
the small hatchet, the how and arrow— the 
arrow is sometimes poisoned ; fire-arms 
are very unfrequent, but they know the 
use of the matchlock. They are pretty 
good marksmen, and do terrible execution 
with the war-hatchet in the moment of ex- 
citement and at close quarters. 

The government of this singular people 
appears to lie simple, but adapted to their 
wants and circumstances. Each of the vil- 
lages in a muld has a man chosen from 
amongst the rest, as head of the commu- 
nity. There is a person styled Malika, who 
connects the difierent villages of the same 
?ntUd^ so that they sustain one social rela- 
tion. Ram Malika, one of them, is per- 
sonally known to several of the Madras 
army, and has rendered some little service 
to the Company’s cause. The Rajd of 
Ghumsora was, nominally at least, the 
superior lord of this part of Khuiidistun, 
who had a representative not always the 
most obedient, whose title was Dora Bi- 
saye. These people of the mountains used 
to rob the train of the Raja of such shining 
baubles as they could find. They seldom 
paid him tribute — never in a regular way. 
The Ghumsora Rija usually paid a visit 
to the hills once a year. 

I’olygamy appears to he practised to 
some extent amongst the Kbunds. A man 
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seeks a wife by a present at the hands of 
her parents, or the parents on each side 
settle the whole business. Sometimes a 
valuable consideration is given, such as a 
cow, or some other valuable article, but 
in some cases nothing is given to the pa- 
rents, and the presents are simply gifts 
given by the bridegroom to the bride. The 
form of marriage is exceedingly simple. 
After matters are finally settled, and the 
ceremony is to be performed, a person is 
selected, who, in the presence of the young 
woman’s mother as a witness, places a 
string or thread round the necks of the 
young people, and pronounces them law. 
fully married. The general impression is, 
that there arc no priests excepting persons 
temporarily chosen for a particular occa- 
sion. ' 

Adultery is said to be unknown ; and if 
a case occurred, it would instantly involve 
the death of the guilty parties. It is re- 
markable that no temple is found through 
all this country. Whatever ceremonies are 
performed, take place in the open air, 
amongst the assembled multitudes. The 
places of sacrifice before described, are 
solitary and retired spots — sometimes 
amidst dense jungle. They are so dreaded, 
as never to be visited on common occa- 
sions. The ghosts of the >acrificed victims 
are supposed to haunt these places. 

Some say the Khunds ate remarkable 
for honesty: others, again, say that they 
are arrant thieves. The law of theft is said 
to be this. If you find a man actually 
stealing in your bouse, you may kill him; 
but if the things are actually taken away 
and the thief is discovered, the ciimeonly 
involves restitution, which is made by sel- 
ling or otherwise disposing of the oflen- 
der’s property. This business is settled at 
a village council, which appears to be the 
only court of judicature known here. 

The custom of burning the dead pre- 
vails to a great extent, tew being buried, 
excepting infants or sacrificed victims. 
They are very tenacious of carrying away 
the dead. Whilst engaged with our troops 
during the late disturbance, they always, 
if possible, carried away their dead com- 
panions. 

The Khund language is dififerent from 
any of the surrounding dialects. It is not 
Oriya, Tailinga, or Hindusttlni, or any 
thing like these languages. It is entirely 
unwritten — not a letter, not a character 
representing sound, is amongst them. 

Several kinds of musical instruments are 
found here. There is one made of reed or 
bamboo, something in the shape of the 
harp, upon which it is said the natives 
play with considerable effect. They have 
also the native drum or tomtom, a kind of 
martial music with them as with us; a 
gong was also used by the leaders of the 
insurrection, to call the people logcllicr on 
«n emergency. 


UXION SANK. 

A Special General Meeting was held on 
the 4th April, at the Union Bank, for the 
purpose of considering the important ques. 
tion of extending the capital of the Bank ; 
Capt. Vint in the chair. 

The following propositions were sub- 
mitted to the Meeting by the Directors, 
and adopted : 

That the present 600 full shares of Co.’s 
Rs. 2,700 be increased to 3,000 each, and 
that the present 600 supplementary shares 
be increased from 900 to 1,000 Co.’s Rs. 
each. 

That upon these subscriptions being paid 
up, the old full shares shall be divided into 
three new shares of 1,000 each, making 
the whole number of these 1,800; which, 
together with the 600 supplementary 
shares, will make in all 2,400 shares of 
Rs. 1,000, or tw'^ty-four lakhs. 

That to the above 1 ,800 be added 600 
new shares of Co.’s Rs. 1,000, or six lakhs; 
making a grand total of 3,000 shaies of 
1,000 each, or Co.’s Rs. 30 lakhs. 

That the 600 additional shares of 1,000 
each now to be created, shall in the first in- 
stance be offered to par at such proprietors 
of the full shares, as agree to their increase 
flora 2,700 to 3,000, that is to say, that 
one of the shares shall he ofl’ered to 
the holder of every original share, who pays 
up the increase on or before the 30th June 
1837. After that date, any shares not taken 
up, as above, to be offered to public com- 
petition, and the premium placed to ac- 
count of profits. 

That the greatest number of shares to 
be held by any proprietor, which is now 
fixed at 50* of the old Co.’s Rs. 2,700 slock, 
or equal to Co.’s lis, 1,35,000, be here- 
after fixed at 150 of the new Co.’s Rs. 1,000 
stock, or Co.’s Rs. 1,50,000. 

That the period within wliich absentee 
proprietors must pay up their additional 
stock, be, for those in Europe, the 30th 
June 1838, and for those at the Cape, 
China, &c., the 31st December 1837. But 
any absentee proprietor returning to India 
before those dates, shall be required to pay 
up within one month after his arrival. 

It was, however, objected to the fourth 
proposition, that it would give an unfair 
advantage to the holders of original shares, 
by the exclusion of the holders of supple- 
mentary third shares from the right of sub- 
scribing at all for the new stock, except to 
the extent that it might be refused by the 
former; and the following amendment 
was adopted as an original and first regu- 
lation : 

That the capital be still further increased 
two lakhs, that is, from thirty to thirty- 
two lakhs, and every holder of three sup- 
plementary shares be also entitled, after 
paying up bis differences on all his stock, 
to the offer of a fresh Rs. 1,0CX) share, 
and that the fourth proposition be modi- 
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fied accordingly, hy excluding that part 
of it which refers to supplementary share- 
headers. 

JtAJA GOPKE MOHUN HEB. 

Raja Gopee Mohun Deb, a resident in 
this city, genteel in his speech, far-seeing, 
well acquainted with the Bengalee, Per- 
sian, and other languages, foremost among 
the wise, beloved by the rulers of the coun- 
try, liberal, learned, the head of the Dhur- 
ma Subha, at the age of 74, being afHicted 
with the disease called Oordlioogutee, on the 
5th Choitree, Friday, in the sun’s northern 
passage, in the first fortnight of the moon, 
on tlwj 11th or Nu7ida lunation, in the 
Poosha stellar mansion, four o’clock in the 
afternoon, with all his faculties about him, 
in the presence of his spiritual guide, his 
pon, grandson, great-grand -children, and 
relatives, forsaking this Itate of delusion, 
pronouncing the name of Narayan, with 
half of his body in water and half out of 
it, forsook this perishing body and ascended 
into another state. At that time, on the 
banks of the river, were assembled the 
rich, the wise, the respectable, the infant, 
as well as the old man. At the sight of the 
Raja’s death, lamentable cries were uttered, 
the eyes were suffused with tears, and every 
one blessed him, for this is no ordinary 
loss. As says the s/iaxtras .< “ Blessed are 
those who die in the first fortnight of the 
moon in the day, on the earth, on the banks 
of the river, in the sun’s northern declina- 
tion, pronouncing the Jiame of Natayan.” 
Who will not regret to hear of the death 
of the Raja? He was the eldest son of 
Muharaj Nubukrishnu Bahadoor, of Boi- 
koont, by whom he was well instructed, 
and in whose footsteps he continually trod. 
During his long life, he performed all the 
deeds ordered in the s//a5f;a.v, and followed 
by his ancestors, and, according to an- 
cient usage, expended money in the wor- 
ship of Doorgah and the great vernal 
jmjahf without any deviation. He sup- 
ported the honour and dignity of the 
bramhun pundits in his party, and was 
always ready to assist his followers, friends 
and acquaintances, with mind, body, and 
speech, and also with his purse. And even 
whenever his enemy approached him for 
the sake of advice, he assisted him with it. 
He was therefore a wise councillor, and 
even those intrusted with the government 
of the country were in the habit of taking 
his advice as to what was to be done or not 
done. Moreover, he w.ns always anxious 
to protect the Hindoo religion, and when, 
in 1829, Lord William Bentinck abolished 
the burning of widows, he was foremost 
in establishing the Dhurma Subha, which 
■was instituted for the restoration of tliis 
me, and the general protection of the 
Hindoo faith. It was he who drew up its 
mles and regulations. He adhered to those 
rules to the day of his death, and even his 


nearest relatives who violated those rules 
were forsaken hy him. In this age, every 
one is independent, and many had lost all 
fear of shame ; yet even these men treated 
him witii the greatest respect. A proof of 
whiclii is this • when any one beard that 
the Raja became acquainted with his good 
deeds, it tilled him with delight ; and 
even those who are not ashamed w hose 
evil deeds were proclaimed elsewhere, felt 
both ashamed and afraid when they knew 
that Raja Gopee Mohun was acquainted 
with them. — Chundrika. 

MENDICANTS AT NATIVE KUNEEALS. 

The funeral rites for the late Raja Goo- 
pee Molyin Deb have just been concluded 
in Calcutta, and we have learned, with no 
little satisfaction, that they were not accom- 
panied with any largesse to paupers. On 
a former occasion, when a shraddu was 
performed in this family, donations were 
made to the poor, which attracted them 
from a great distance, and occasioned the 
loss of no fewer than nine lives. Warned 
by this said catastrophe, and, as popular 
report gives it, acting under the advice of 
Mr. Blaquiere, the Konwor lladhakanta 
Deb, the son of the deceased, determined 
boldly to break through the established 
usage, and withhold tlie customary gifts 
trom the poor. This is the first inroad 
which has been made into a practice, which 
has been the fertile source of misery to 
every section of the native community. To 
the poor themselves, these unearned dona- 
tions were any thing hut a blessing. The 
report of a shraddu, at which money was 
to be distributed to all mendicants, drew 
them off from their customary avocations, 
and allured them to the distance often of 
two or three days’ journey, in the hope of 
obtaining gifts without labour, which how- 
ever never equalled their expectation.—* 
Ftiend India, April 27. 

FIRES. 

A fire broke out in Mullanga on Sun- 
day which destroyed thirty-one huts. Its 
progres.s was arrested by some seamen, 
who, in their usual way, broke down in 
the face of the fire some houses which 
communicated with an immense busty, or 
the destruction w’ould have been dreadful. 

Another fire broke out yesterday in Put- 
tuldanga, which consumed one hundred 
houses. — Compendium, May 15. 

On the 8lh May, a fire broke out at 
Chunam Gully, which was not arrested 
till the bungalows facing the thana were 
consumed. 

On the 22d May, that part of Merzapore 
which had escaped the fires of last month, 
was in a state of confiagration. The poor 
inhabitants were without shelter from the 
sun by day, and tlie dews by night. 

The Bengal Herald, April 23, gives the 
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following lUt of fircft in Cnlcutta and its 
vicinity, antecedent to the great fire on the 
g7lh April, mentioned in p. 107: — A 
great fire happened at Mirzapore on the 
18th April, which destroyed no less than 
»05 houses, tiled and straw. Another fire 
occurred the same day at Machua Bazar, 
which was nearly as great as the one at 
Mirzapore: the number of houses destroyed 
was 280. A fire broke out in the house of 
one Premchund, at Taltollali, the Ifith 
April, which destroyed forty. nine tiled 
and straw houses. On the lOth April, the 
hou.se of one Rumzaun Klian, at Ciillinga, 
caught fire, which soon spread far and 
wide, and the number of houses consumed 
was 125 thatched ones, and one pucka go- 
down. On the same day, a fire broke out 
at Kidderporp, and 125 houses were de- 
troyed. A fire also occurred at Maindeh 
Buggan, on the 2lbt April, and taking a 
northwardly direction, consumed a consi- 
derable quantity of property, and spread 
over a large tract of land. 

“ It appears,” says the Herald, “ that 
the frequency of these conflagrations arises 
not solely from accident, but thiough the 
agency of incendiaries, who, for a small 
present from the charcoal merchants and 
thatchers, will fearlessly approach one of 
a clump of huts in the middle of the day, 
and apply a lighted coal to it.” 

In confirmation of this statement, at the 
Police-office, April 24th, a person named 
Jaggernath, of Tallollah, was brought be- 
fore Mr. McMahon, to answer to the com- 
plaint of Tlierfor Raur, under tlie follow- 
ing circumstances; plaintiff stated that, 
about 4 P.M., on the afternoon of the 2‘3d 
inst., while nursing her child, she made a 
hole in the mat wall, and on the peeping 
through it, saw the prisoner with fire 
wrapped up in a rag, wliich he thrust info 
the thatch of a house close to that in which 
the plaintiff resided. When she saw the 
smoke issuing from the house, she imme- 
diately gave the alarm, when her neigh- 
bours having collected round her, .she 
gave the particulars and pointed out the 
prisoner, who was then in the act of run- 
ning away, and being pursued and taken, 
was placed in the custody of the police 
people. 

The dreadful conflagrations that have, 
during the past week, spread misery and 
suffering throughout Calcutta and the en- 
virons, are, we believe, unprecedented in 
extent. Bazaars have been burnt down by 
the mile ; and, what has been hitherto a 
very rare occurrence, pucka, brick-built 
houses, inhabited by persons of respectable 
rank in society, have been burnt down, en- 
veloped in the general mass of conflagra. 
tion. In one instance, a fire advancing in 
one direction, was only checked by en- 
countering another which proceeded from 
the opposite point of the compass. At the 


moment we are writing, we receive ac- 
counts of another fire now raging in 
Bowannypore, and it would seem that the 
evil will not ceasie, till (he whole of the 
fuel in town and the neighbourhood, tliat 
is to say, every hut of the miserable na- 
tives, be consumed.— Chur., April 30. 

The ILirkai'i/, May 6, furnishes a list 
of the fires which have broken out in Cal- 
cutta this year ; they amount to 55 ; the 
number of houses to 8,030, the loss of 
lives to 30, and the destruction of property 
to Rs. 5,18,950. 

These calamitous visitations have been 
productive of one good result. The draft 
of an Act has been publislied, providing 
that every house and out-house built within 
the city of Calcutta, after the 1st day of 
November 1837, shall be covered with an 
outer roof of incombustible materials, and 
that, if any house or out house be built in 
contravention of this provision, the owner 
shall be fined Rs. 100; that the snperin- 
tendant of the police may tender to tha 
owner of any house or out-house built be- 
fore the 1st day of November 1837, and 
not coveted with an outer roof of incom- 
bustible materials, a sum to defray the 
expense of covering it with such an outer 
roof, and that if the owner shall accept the 
sum so tendered and shall not cause such 
house or out- house to be so covered, he 
shall be fined ten times the sum so accept- 
ed ; that if any liouse or out-housc shall be 
built in contravention of this provision, or 
if any owner shall refuse to accept a sum 
of money tendered by the said superinten- 
dant in the manner described, it shall be 
lawful for the superintendant to cause such 
house or out-house to be covered with an 
outer roof of incombustible materials with- 
out the consent of the owner, and to defray 
the expense out of any funds at the dis- 
posal of the superintendant for that pur- 
pose. 

INSURRECTION OF PRISONERS. 

Extract from a private letter from Arra- 
can, dated April 19 : — ” I send an account 
of the fracas Uiat occurred here, and its 
melancholy results. The jail here is a 
stockaded square, with mat-built wards, 
for prisoners, round its area, which are at 
present occupied by Kechynewnl and his 
banditti (the so-called rebels of last year, 
who committed such dreadful massacres in 
the interior), and by a body of hill savages, 
who joined Kechyne, but subsequently de- 
serted his cause, and rendered us material 
service on receiving a promise of pardon, 
and by the usual tag, rag and bobtail ” 
of a zillah jail, altogether making in num- 
ber near 180 prisooers. About half-paft 
II, A.M., on the 15th, the prisoners rose in 
a body, and there being only burkundauze 
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a body inside the jail, easily overpowered 
the sentries, and seizing these men’s arms^ 
and whatever came to liand, made a rush 
at the open gates. There they first encoun. 
tered resistance from the sentry on duty, 
one of the Arracan Local Battalion, who 
seized the leader, Kechynewal, but was 
shaken off by a severe wound. A second 
sepoy, turning out of the guard-house, was 
knocked down; but by tliis time the whole 
guard turning out, Kechynewal was shot 
through the head, and a fierce struggle en- 
sued with his followers in the gateway. At 
this crisis, the commissioner of Arracan, 
Capt. M. commanding, and Lieut. L. ad- 
jutant, galK>ped up on the spur, and set 
actively to work to lemedy the confusion. 
Burkendauze were firing at random in all 
directions, sepoys struggling to form line 
in the gateway, skirmishers from the sepoy 
lines picking off the do«oits, who scaled 
the stockade, all the jail birds struggling 
with desperation at different points, and 
several already outside. The arrival of the 
officers soon changed the scene ; the pri- 
soners outside were cut down or secured, 
the firing put a stop to, and Capt. M. and 
Lieut, L. entered the jail at the head of 
the sepoys with fixed bayonets, the com- 
missioner assuming charge of the burken- 
dauze outside ; upon which the prisoners 
retreated to their wards, which they suc- 
cessively entered at the point of the bayo- 
net, and all resistance ceased, without fur- 
ther effusion of blood. The results are very 
melancholy, but will afford a salutary ex- 
ample to these desperadoes. Nine, includ< 
ing Kechynewal, are dead, nine others 
w'oundcd, four mortally ; two of the sur- 
prised burkendauze dead or dying, one or 
two others wounded, and also two sepoys.” 
— Englishman, May 1. 

THE RECENT BOOX TO THE KATIVE ARMY. 

An officer, writing from Baiicoorali, 
says : “ From what I can learn from the 
soldiers, I should say that the boon lately 
bestowed has been received as one of the 
greatest blessings which could well have 
been conferred upon them ; indeed, the 
favour granted is so much beyond any 
thing that they ever expected, that, it seems 
to me, they are not as yet quite satisfied 
in their own iniiuls that no mistake has 
occurred. One of the oldest men in my 
regiment, by way of reconciling matters, 
asked me, whether any increase of allow- 
antes bad been granted to their European 
officers.” — Englishman. 

MOIIAMEDANS and HINDUS. 

TheMoliamedans of Sliajclianpore, dur- 
ing the Mohurrum, perpetrated atrocious 
outrages on the Hindus in a procession, 
murdering two of them, and burning 
down the mahflllah. The timely arrival of 
the magistrate, it is said, prevented a ge- 
neral massacre of the patient Hindus Tho 
.•hiiit. Journ.y ol.24. N.S.No.‘.>5. 


Agra Ukhbar, of April 29, «ays s “ Tlie 
city, for days, was swarming with thou- 
sands of men, armed for similar deeds of 
violence, and a succession of tumults com- 
menced, which icquired the incessant per- 
sonal exertions of the magistrate to check. 
He had the assistance of a few of the 
troops, but the whole disposable force 
could scarcely have checked so extensive an 
insurrection. The most alarming disaffec- 
tion to Government has been shown by the 
Mohamedans, ami unless some extraordi- 
nary ])unisliment of a general nature is in- 
flicted in the present instance, the audacity 
displayed must be looked upon as an index 
of future disturbances of a more serious 
kind.” 

By letters from Bare! I lee, it appears, 
that during the last Mohurrum, the Moha- 
medans behaved in a most unwarrantable 
manner towards the Iliiulu community of 
that place. The Hindu festival of Rama- 
samce happening to fall on the ninth day 
of the Mohurrum, the Mohamedans offered 
opposition to Chowdry Bossuiit Roy, the 
chief of the Hindus, oil his observing it in 
the usual manner, that is, by going through 
the streets with processions of music, &c. 
The chief laid his grievance before the 
magistrate, who, after consulting with the 
local commissioner, stationed a regiment 
of infantry and three companies of ca- 
valry, with four field.pieccs, to prevent tho 
riot and disturbance with which the occa- 
sion was threatened. The measure had its 
desired effect, as no breach of the peace 
was even .attempted by the Mohamedans 
in the face of the military, Tlie Mohame- 
dans, however, thus disappointed, the day 
following, the tenth and the last day of the 
Mohurrum, finding the Hindus no longer 
protected by troops, committed a great out- 
rage upon them by demolishing many of 
their temples dedicated to Shiva and other 
deities. This proceeding led to a mutual 
fight between the Hindus and the Mo- 
haniedans, and the number of the killed 
and wounded on both Sides was consider- 
able. The kotwal of the town of Bareillee, 
a Moliainedan, being one of the aggres- 
sors, has been dismissed the service ; and 
the naiizer of the Foiijdary Court is likely 
to suffer the same fate with the kotwal. 
The cave is under judicial investigation. 
— Lodtanah Ukhbar, May 6. 

SUPERSTITION. 

At the village of Aharan, near Jullalee, 
the child of a goldsmith being ill, was sup- 
posed to be enchanted, and the parent bav- 
ingresorted tothe supposed enchanter with- 
out avail, the child djing, threw the man 
into the fire in which the tliild’s body was 
being consumed, and the unfortunate 
wretch was burnt alive. The magistrate 
I*as arrested the parlies, who are to be tried 
for murder. 
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ISTAl’E or caUTTENDKN, MACKILL07, & CO. 

Abstract of Cash Account for November 
and December 1836, and January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, 1837. 


Payments. , 

Paid on account of dlvldendi, Co.*sR*.‘ • 14, fid, 510 

Indigo advance* 2,31,619 

Premium of life insurance* 39,892 

Annuities secured by mortgage 6,973 

Charges on landed property 10,856 

Law charges 3,720 

On account debtors, die. to be received 

back 2,004 

Money lent • • • • 55,4(i5 

For purchase of a Company’s note 1,052 

Remittance to London 46,3!»7 

Postages and petty charges 673 

18,54,101 
Balance. • • • 8,577 

Co.’8 Rs. * 18,62.7.18 

Receipts. 

Palancc of 31st October 18 C, Co.’s Rs. • 5,495 

Realized from debtors 1,85,242 

Indigo factories sold ■ 4,<>5,573 

Indigo sold- • lo,45,4!)9 

Landed property sold l,(i.'>,'».',8 

Ships sold 2l,:i.t3 

Rents realized • • 16,!>17 

i nterest received • • 4,131 

Irawn from the Union Bank .... 12,580 

Co.’sRs.. 18,62,738 


ESTATE or MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackintu'>b 
and Co., from 24tb December 1836 to 
30th April 1837. 


Receipts. 

Cash balance on 23d December 1835 ... . 2,42,4^ 

Sale of indigo 2,57,884 

Ditto of landed property 80,325 

Rents of landed pro])erly 3,230 

Sale of Government notes 35,272 

Refund of payments in anticipation of 

dividends 9,412 

Remittances from Dr. constituents 2,10,023 

Co.’s Rs.. . 8,38,636 

Disbursements. 

Advances for manufacture of indigo .... 23,893 

Life insurame premiums 7,780 

Charges on landed property 225 

L. 1 W i barges 6,680 

OHice establishment 3,233 

Incidental expenses 545 

Dividends paid 7,48,692 

Invested at interest* 20,(X)0 

8,11,0.54 

Cash balance 27.582 

Co.’s Rs. . . 8,38,6.30 

Memo. 

Cash balance 27. ■582 

Unrealized acceptances 1,06,013 


Loans receivable 20,(Ki0 


ESTATE OP ALEXANDPR AND CO. 

Abstract of Uecei|)ls and Disbursements 
appertaining to tlie Estate of Alexander 
and Co., fioiti November 1836 to April 
1837 inclusive. 


Receipts. 

Cash balance on 31*1 October 1636 ■ 2,886 

hale of indigo factories • ■ ■ • 4,28,391 

Ditto of indigo . • ■ ■ ■ • • ,3,57,.527 

Refund of indigo advances for the season 

] 836-37 8^,124 

.Sale of salt petre .3,(w;5 

Rents of landed property ■ 1,U(»6 

From Union Bank ll,.'Ki,6441 .i .rn 

Less paid ll,1.5,i;>2> 

Loans • ■ • ■ ■ 6.5,000 

Dividend on three share** from the 8th 

Canton Insurance Office 6,712 

RcmitUiicis from Dr. constituents ■ 1,65,173 


Co.’s Rs. . ll,:U,7iW 

Diebiirtcnientf. 

Advances for manufacture of Indigo. • ■ 1,29,.’>44 

Remittances for ai rears of i ent on ai « mint 
the Kotubpore Talook, ha.Rs. 1.5,600 16,533 

Law charges 12, .378 

Office establishment 6,745 

Incidental charges 590 

Assessments, elurwan’s wages, &c. for 

landed property 326 

Refundeil to ti editors of sums realizcrl 

siiicc the failure 3't2 

Government note I,(e5l 

Dividends paid 9 ,(’k3,7.58 

11,30,2.56 
Cash In hand 1,540 

eVsRs 11. .31, 796 


Memo. 

Cash in hand 1,540 

Ditto Union Bank 16,174 

Government securities dcpositeil 
III Midnaporc Court • 1,60, OOO 

Umtalized acceptances . ■ • l,8tMi*i0 


Co.’s Rs. • 3,:i0,3l4 


Co.’sRs... 1,63, .59.) 


PHENOMENON AT JESSORF. 

Extract of a letter, dated Takee, April 
1 ith ; — “On the ‘iOlli or 21st of last month, 
about half-past five in the evening, a co- 
lumn of vapour, wliich darkened the air, 
wos observed to rise in the west, directly 
over the canal, fronting the village of Nt>- 
pada, which it approaclied with inconceiv- 
able violence, converting the substantial 
residence of the principal Baboo there into 
a heap of ruins, wliirling forty or fifty 
huts, surrounding the compound, into tlie 
air, and killing louitecn of the inmates, 
by the fall of the materials. Continuing 
its devastating progiess eastward, it swept 
over the villages of Jada, Piljangle, and 
Shambagat, dcvStroying, not only the habi- 
tations, but killing thirty-five of the unfor- 
tunate villagers. Everything formed by 
nature or art in its path, shared the same 
fate. Human beings, as well as cattle, 
trees, and boats, with their contents, are 
described as being bofhe upwards, where, 
acquiring a spiral motion, they were us 
suddenly thrown to the ground with great 
force in all directions. A boat is now rest- 
ing on the top of a tree, destitute of its con- 
tents, far from its destined element, where, 
with four or five other cargo boats, whose 
forms are less tangible, it floated in appa- 
rent security. The total number of persons 
killed on the spot, of both sexes and various 
ages, is forty-nine; besides a number who 
iidve since died of their wounds, and many 
still remaining in a deplorable condition 
for want of medical aosistancc. Many are 
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suffering from ulcerous sores, like the 
small-pox, rendering it doubtful whether 
this is the effect of sand, small stones, or 
other missiles being driven into the body, 
or the pestilential nature of the wind. The 
catastrophe closed with heavy falls of hail 
and rain, accompanied by thunder, for 
the greater part of the night.” 


THE XEWSPAPER PRESS OF INRIA. 
Official statement of the names, the 
places and times of publication, and the 
entire circulation by post into the interior 
of India, in the first week in January 1837, 
of the Indian newspapers, in the order of 
their comparative circulation. 

Madras . . . .Fort St. Georpe Gazette Uiffic.), Wed. 
and Sat., 570. 

Calcutta.. . .F.nplishinan, Daily, exc. Sun., ."76. 

Agra Agra Ukhbar, .Sat., .‘tl.'i. 

Madras ....Spectator, Wed. And Sat , 303. 
Bombay . . . .Courier, Tu. and Sat., 200. 
Calcutta.. ..Ditto, Daily, exc. Sun. \ j,/,! 

Ditto Ditto, Semi-wccklv ’ 

Madras .... Herald, Wed. and Sat., 275. 
Calcutta.... Calcutta Gazette (offir.), Wwt. and 
Sat., 242. 

Ditto Hurkaru, Daily, exc. Sun., 227. 

Ditto Herald, Lit. Gaz., and Reformer, 

Sa., 225. 

Ditto Oriental Observer, Sun., 186. 

Serampore. .Friend of India, Thur., Id.**. 

Bombay . . . .Gazette, Wed. and Sat., 16.t. 

Ditto Bombay Gazette (oj^c.), Thur., 157* 

Delhi Delhi (iazette, Wed , 147. 

Calcutta. . . .India Gazette, Mo. Wed and F'n., 134, 
Serampore.. Sumachar Durpun,* Sat., 132. 
Meerut . . .Meerut Olwerver, Thur,, 12.3. 

Madras ....Conservative, Tu and Fri., 1)9. 

Ditto Examiner, Tu. and Fri., 69. 

Bombay ....Durpun,t Fn., 4,3. 

Calcutta... .SulUn Ool Acbar,^ Sun., .36. 

Madras ....Commercial Circulator, Mo. Wed. 
and Fri., 3.5. 

Jjoodlanah. . Loodianah Ukhbar, t Sa., 2?. 

Calcutta ...JanJehan Namch,t Thur., 26. 

Ditto Secunder,t Sun., 2.5. 

Madras ••• Courier, Mo. Tu. Thur. andFri., 2t». 
Bombay .Examiner, Fn., 19. 

Madras • ..Gazette, Wed. and Sat,, 17. 

Calcutta Moheli Allum Afroze,:}; Wed., 15. 

Bombay Sumachar, Sun., 1,3. 

Ditto Chabook.i Thur. and Sun., 12. 

Calcutta — Sumachar Chundrika,§ Mo. and 
Fri„ 12. 

Madras — Pcriotlical, Wed. and Sun., '). 
Bombay •••. Portuguese Investigator,*! Thur., 8. 
Calcutta — Gyananneshun,* Wed., 7. 

Bombay — Jamejumseed,± Mon., 5. 

Madras • • • Chennapatan Yeitanla,|| Wed. and 
Sat., 2. 

Ditto Philadelphian, Thur,, 1. 

Ceylon — Ceylon Gaz. {itffic.), Tu. and Sat., 30. 


THE PLAGUE. 

Tile subject of the plague still continues 
to possess a fearful interest, though the dis- 
ease is decidedly on the decline, no newr 
villages having been attacked since the be- 
ginning of the month, at least, along our 
frontier to the S.W. The disease has al- 
most disappeared from Joudhpore and its 
vicinity, but is believed to be extending to 
the south and south-west of that place, in 
a contrary direction happily from our pro- 
vinces.-— Ukhbar, April 29. 

• In Bengalee and English, 
t In Mahratta and English. % Persian, 

f In Bengalee. In Portuguese. K In Ueotoo. 


The last accounts received from the west, 
regarding the plague, have been such ns 
greatly to calm our apprehensions. No in- 
stance of its having entered any new town 
has been heard of, and it appeals to have 
subsided even in the towns which were aU 
tacked. — Durpjin, Mat/ 27. 

A letter from Uuitool mentions that tho 
plague had mitigated, but the weather was 
not hot enough to extinguish the disease, 
and apprehensions are entertained that it 
will break out with fresh vigour wlien 
tho rains set in. The past ravages of tho 
disease have been awful: it is estimated 
that 100,000 persons haye died in Mewar 
alone. — Cour., May 31. 

• — — 

naouGHT. 

The most lamentable accounts of drought 
continue to arrive fioin all quarters. The 
country people are deserting their villages 
in Burdwan. A letter from Suksaugor 
describes the parching heat of the sun as 
destructive to all vegetation, and states 
that, if this weatlier continues a fortnight 
longer, what indigo theie is in the ground 
will be all burnt up. In Calcutta, the usual 
bank of cloud in the north-west has been 
for some days altogether wanting, and tlie 
refreshing shower of Saturday was hut a 
very partial alTair proceeding from a small 
cloud passing from west to east. So de- 
cided a drought is not within our expe- 
rience of twelve years in Calcutta, — Ccwr,, 
April 27. 

native agency. 

One of the native deputy collectors in 
the zillah of Moorshedabad, by name 
Abbul liezah, was some time ago ap- 
pointed to tchsil the revenues of a minor's 
estate in that district, called Bliudderpore 
Sumskar, which had no surburakar. The 
property was in his charge for three 
months, during which lime he collected all 
he could, and embezzled the whole. The 
collector, whose repeated orders to his de- 
puty to give up the papers of the estate, 
and the collections he made from thence, 
were disobeyed, reported these circum- 
stances to the commissioner, and repre- 
sented the impossibility of carrying on 
business with such an officer. The com- 
missioner directed the collector to call upon 
him again for the papers and collections, 
and if he did not comply within five days, 
he would report for his dismissal from 
office. Instead of yielding to the call, the 
deputy collector absented himself, contraiy 
to express orders. His office has been put 
under attachment, and the papers are now 
being eijamined by the principal Bersiau 
amlah of the commissioner’s and the col- 
lector’s office. Many things have already 
been brought to light of a highly revolting 
character. — Gyananneshun, May 24. 
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THS CROWRlHOlnE THEATRX, 

A meeting of proprietors of the Chow- 
ringhee theatre was held on the 3d June, 
to consider their pecuniary position : Mr. 
Wm. Grant in the chair. It appeared that 
the repairs of the theatre, and new stock 
added to the concern since the purchase 
by the present proprietors, had cost 
Co.’8 Rs. 33,156; to meet wliicli had been 
realized, from subscriptions, interest, and 
contributions, Rs. 16,795 ; leaving a de- 
ficit of Co.’s Rs. 16,361 ; that the expenses 
of the house fiom August 1835 to May 
1837, inclusive, had (in 22 months) 
amounted to, for plays, establishment, 
and contingent charges, Co.’s Rs. 32,291, 
from which, deducting the receipts for 
plays, rent from the Italian and French 
companies and various other parties, &c., 
Co.’s Rs. 27,913, there appeared a loss of 
Co.’s Rs. 4,378 : thus the theatre had got 
into debt Rs. 20,739. 

Some conversation ensued upon the ge- 
neral conduct of the managemettt, in which 
some gentlemen thought due attention had 
not been paid to economy. Mr. Parker 
stated that he knew of persons willing to 
take the house upon lease, and proposed 
that tenders be invited for the hire of the 
theatre for one year from the 10th June, 
at a monthly rent ; the privileges of the 
proprietors (o be reserved. Mr. Prinsep 
objected to letting the house : he feared 
the inevitable result would be the loss of 
its re-'pectahility. It might answer the pur- 
pose of a lessee to get up such pieces — 
and some recent examples would bear him 
out in the remark — as would fill the house 
with a Cossitollah audience. But this was 
not the way in which an amateur theatre 
should be conducted. lie had subscribed 
bis money for no such purpose, but to 
have a rational place of amusement, and 
not a bear-garden for a theatre. He thought, 
however, there had been great faults in the 
management ; that the Committee was far 
too numerous, consisting as it did of seven 
proprietors and seven amateurs, the former 
bolding so many votes among them, that it 
was nonsense to talk of their responsibility, 
for they could carry any question they 
chose. It was at length agreed, that a com- 
mittee (consisting of Mr. C. R. Prinsep, 
Mr. J. P. Grant, and Mr. Dorin) be ap- 
pointed to ascertain wherein the current 
and contingent expenses of the theatre can 
be reduced; and that a contribution of 
Ils. 50 per share b? raised to defray the 
current expenses of tlie theatre. 

A writer in the Englishman is of opi- 
nion, that if the cxjieriment was tried of 
opening a smaller and less unmanageable 
theatre than the Chowringhce one, and of 
keeping it up four times a week in the 
cold season, and twice a week at other 
periods of the year, the terms of admission 
being cheap and moderate, Calcutta might 


easily sustain a regular company of per. 
formers. 

There is a fatality attending the affairs 
of the management and their amateur me- 
chanics. The patent gingerbread- American 
desert-plate ciiandelier came down with a 
crash, as we prophesied it would do, about 
five minutes before the house-doors opened, 
to the infinite delight of future pittites. 
We have not ascertained whether the se- 
cretary saved the pieces, but if they are 
still reposing on and under the seats in the 
pit, we would suggest that they might be 
rendered very useful in the manufacture 
of a crystal grotto for the forthcoming new 
comic pantomime of “ Harlequin Flare-up, 
or How sliall we Pay our Debts?” — Eng- 
lishman, May 31. 

At the meeting before-mentioned, the 
secretary admitted that the accident had 
occiiried through his mistake, and oflered 
to pay the damage out of his own funds. 

COTTON AND CAOUTCHOUC. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, May 10th, Sir E. Ryan stated, that 
he had leceived a letter from Sir H. Fane, 
in reference to an application made to Mr. 
C. Poulett 'I'homson, based on a resolu- 
tion of the 10th Febiuary 1836, to insure 
a regular supply of cotton-seed from Ame- 
rica. From the lively interest which Mr, 
Thomson has infused among the influen- 
tial merchants and others in England, they 
have cordially co-operated with the horti- 
cultural authorities, and the Society is led 
to expect shortly the first despatch of seed, 
via England, thence by the overland cou- 
liers, and another direct from Boston or 
New York. Another beautiful specimen 
of cotton was exhibited by Mr. G. Prinsep, 
grown in the Siindeibunds, without care, 
fiom seed (Peruvian) presented to this 
Society by Mr Jas. Crooke, on the 8th 
June last. The fibie of this cotton is long, 
fine, and strong, and easily detached from 
its black seed. Mr, Prinsep had only a 
single plant, but is husbanding the seed, 
with a view to its fuither propagation, and 
there can be little doubt that the Peruvian 
cotton will prove a valuable addition to the 
foreign acclimated cottons. Veiy fair spe- 
cimens of cotton were presented, the pro- 
duce of the Society’s nursery, m. “ Upland 
Georgia,” from seed sown on the 4th Oc- 
tober 1836, came up on the 8th, and 
gathered in May; New Orleans,” from 
seed sown on the same day, sprung up on 
the 8th, and gathered May 9th. 

A letter from Dr. Wallich was read, 
annexing extract of a letter from Professor 
Royle on the subject of caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber, which has become an article 
of immense consumption in England, with 
a letter from the secretary to the “ London 
Caoutchouc Company,” and several copies 
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of a prospectus issued by the said Com* 
pany ; a^o a bottle of caoutchouc, made 
by the natives of Para, and a wooden 
model of the form in which the substance 
is required to be made, giving instructions 
regarding the preparation of the Indian 
rubber, and stating tlial the Company have 
offered a reward of ^.50 to any person wfio 
will send them a cwt. of the article col- 
lected in our East-lndia possessions. Mr. 
Pell, the secretary of the Society, states 
that a large export of the article has already 
commenced at Calcutta, “ which clearly 
demonstrates, that tlie powerful incentive 
to all human action, scff interest, will do 
more for the advancement of commerce, 
than the most costly medals that can be 
devised.” 

INVESTICATION OF RFNT-FRFE TENURES. 

A letter from the Bengal Government 
to the Su drier Board of Revenue, states 
that the Governor considers it to he very 
desirable that the special deputy collectors 
should confine iheir operations, in the first 
instance, to the investigation of tenures 
claimed as rent-free, and to large and va- 
luable tracts of unqttestionably recent allu- 
vial formation. “ His Lordship,” it is 
added, “ is very anxious that no unneces- 
sary alarm should be given to the land- 
holders, by the institution of suits, on 
insufficient grounds, to establish the lia- 
bility to assessment of lands, attached to 
permanently settled inehals, but alleged to 
be ‘ Towfeer' Except where the perma- 
nent settlement was formed on a detailed 
and recorded measurement, as in Chitta- 
gong or Sylhet, or where, as in the dis- 
tricts bordering the Sunderbuns, or upon 
the forests which skirt the valley of the 
Ganges both on the east and west, there 
existed at the date of that arrangement 
very extensive wastes, certainly not in- 
cluded within the limits of any estate, and 
of which the boundaries, in relation to the 
cultivated lands adjacent, M-ere pretty ac- 
curately known, it must always be a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to urge such claims 
without, at the same time (whether the 
attempt be eventually successful or other- 
wise), affording plausible grounds for the 
allegation that the officers of Government 
are disposed to break the faith of the per- 
nianent settlement. For these reasons, the 
Governor requests that the Board will issue 
general instructions to the special deputy 
collectors, to defer all investigations re- 
garding alleged Towfeer lands, until they 
shall have disposed of all the Lakliiraj 
cases on their respective files. They should 
also be directed to receive, with great cau- 
tion, all information tendered by infor- 
mers, and carefully to abstain from giving 
such encouragement to that class of persons 
as might enable them to impose and plun- 
der the people.” 

In carrying these directions into effect, 


the Sudder Board of Revenue, accom. 
pany their circular with another, in which 
the Secretary (Mr. C. E. Trevelyan) is 
directed to request each Commissioner of 
Revenue, “ that you will on your part, 
and through your subordinates, encourage, 
as much as possible, the use of the English 
language in the transaction of public bu- 
siness, and in public correspondence, by 
uncovenanted deputy collectors qualified 
to take advantage of such encouragement, 
and that you will receive and cause to be 
received fiom them in English, all letters, 
reports, and statements, which at present 
are usually furnished in that language by 
covenanted officers. Unless you can point 
out sufficient reason why it should be other- 
wise, th^ Board consider there can exist 
no necessity for these officers, or their 
suliordinates, using the Persian language 
in the execution of their duties, whieh 
may be exclusively transacted either iu 
English or Bengalee.” 

THE HON. F. J. SHORE. 

We announce, with very sincere regret, 
the death, yesterday, at Spence’s Hotel, of 
the Hon. Francis John Shore, Commis- 
sioner of Saugor and the Nerbuddah. Mr. 
Shore was in every respect an honour to 
the Bengal Civil Service, which he entered 
in 1818. He was the second son of Lord 
Teigmnouth — for many yeais, and till his 
death, a member of the Board of Control, 
but who is better known as Sir John Shore, 
the honest and able successor to the vene- 
rated Lord Cornwallis in the high office of 
Governor-general of India, which he filled 
from 1793, till relieved by Lord Wellesley 
in 1798. 

The Hon. Mr. F. J. Shore was an en- 
thusiast in his profession. From the begin- 
ning of his creditable career, and when 
young men of his seivice, and at his age, 
are not in general apt to think very deeply 
on the real nature and objects of their high 
vocation, he seized and through life clung 
to the doctrine, not then in vogue so much 
as at present—that the English hold India 
as a sacred trust, for the benefit of the go- 
verned as well as of the governors. The 
interest and benefit of the people among 
whom his lot was cast, and over wliom he 
was placed, may be said to have been his 
truly honourable ruling passion strong in 
death. Not content with evincing this by 
his practical love of justice, his zeal, cou- 
rage. and singular activity in the discharge 
of his duly in civil, and we might indeed 
add in military employment, he devoted 
the scant leisure of some of the last years 
of his valuable life to the composition of a 
series of able and stirring letters, addressed 
to his great object of interesting his coun- 
trymen and fellow-servants in the fates and 
fortunes of the people of India, who are 
so dependent on the chaiacter of their 
rulers. These letters bore the signature of 
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A Fkiind to India,” and appeared Brst 
in the India Gazette, They excited, as they 
deserved, much attention in the very high, 
est quarters; but the author could not be 
prevailed on to discover himself at the 
time, by any temptation of professional 
rev^ard, judging rightly that his secret, 
which was long and well kept, was the 
best safeguard for his own independence, 
in the emission of opinions upon men and 
things, which, however they might be 
erroneous occasionally, or unpalatable to 
men in power, were tlioroughly honest, 
unrestrained, and could not be suspected of 
undue bias. These letters, which occupied 
two or three years in publication here, 
have been revised and compressed by the 
lamented author for rc-publicatioq at home. 
They will formatruly valualile legacyfroin 
one of their own body to the service of 
which Mr. Shore was a distinguished orna- 
ment ; and it will be some slender conso- 
lation to the sorrowing family who survive 
this excellent person, that he has left be- 
hind him a testimonial so enduring of his 
virtues and his talents as a public officer, 
and a good and accomplished man. — //ur- 
4arw, May 29. 

The Hon. Mr. Shore possessed an ardent 
regard and sympathy for the natives of In- 
dia, though, from his vigilance and pene- 
tration of mind, he was a terror to every 
culprit and ofl'ender. Twice or thrice his 
life was attempted in open Court. His 
stature was tall and coininanding. The 
expression of his countenance, when se- 
rious, somewhatsevere, owing in some mea- 
sure to the long beard he wore. His mind 
vigorous and firm, his powers of applica- 
tion and abstraction considerable, and his 
perseverance great. He was of undaunted 
courage. In the valley of the Dhoon, when 
politically employed, he headed a storming 
party in surprising and taking a hill fort, 
the resort of a notorious banditti, scaling 
the wall, and attacking sword in hand, and 
will) but a small force, completely van- 
quisliing the marauders l)y this amp de 
mam. In short, he was a most zealous and 
indefatigable public officer, well deserving 
the name of “ A Friend to India.” 

It is to be feared he fell a sacrifice to in- 
tense application to his official avocations, 
conducting the multifarious concerns of so 
extensive an agency with unabated ardour 
during the last year, though labouring at 
that time under his fatal complaint, neg. 
lecting and slighting what should have 
been treated from the commencement with 
promptitude and decision. His loss is irre- 
parable in his domestic circle, and was, 
doubtless, not under-rated by Govern- 
ment. Every respect was paid to his 
obsequies. He died in the flower of his 
age, but with his mind, there is reason 
to hope, happily imbued with the spirit 
and consolations of religion. -^Corr. Cour,, 
il/oy 31. 


TEMPLE OP DEOGHAN, BURDWAN. 

The high priest of the temple of Deo- 
ghan, Saibanund Ozah, died on the 30th 
ult. The man was of a very factious cha- 
racter, and has saved by his death a world 
of trouble to the magistrate and collector of 
Bcerbhoom. The temple of Deoghan has 
a large and extensive properly, and the 
succession to the vacant guddee will be 
much contested. The sons of the late Ozah, 
and of his predecessor, have respectively 
put in petitions to succeed. Till the ap- 
pointment of a successor, the property will 
be under charge of the magistrate of Beer- 
bhoom. The succession is to be determined 
upon by the local agents. The ofllrings 
given to the god Bydenathjee are very va- 
luable, and form the support of a host of 
the myrmidons of the temple. About 
seven thousand families of Brahmins reside 
near tlie village, and their sole resource 
and livelihood are the offerings of votaries. 
People from up the country are by far the 
most dedicated to the god, and the money, 
jewels, clothes, &c. that come in the shape 
of presents from that quarter, are of im- 
mense value. Fairs, or melas, regularly 
take place there, and on these occasions, 
the rich and great among the assembled 
visitors have sometimes literally buried the 
Ozah in gold and silver ; he is made to 
stand up, and rupees are showered over 
him till they accumulate up to his chin.— 
Gyanannesliuny May 29. 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

The Bank of Bengal has published, in 
a pamphlet, its correspondence with Go- 
vernment, on the subject of the Bank of 
India prospectus, together with an elabo- 
rate minute, by Mr. Fullarton, on banking 
in India, drawn up, it is understood, at 
tlie request of the Governor.general, and 
the draft of a Charter Act, intended to su- 
persede the present charter of tlie Bank. 
The subjects embraced in the papers ore 
three ; first, 'I'he I.ondon project for the 
establishment of a general Bank for India; 
second, The possibility of extending the 
business and connexions of tiie Bank of 
Bengal, under its present constitution, and 
the measures taken or proposed with this 
view; third, The rules of the new charter, 
or rather draft of Act of the Legislative 
Council of India, proposed to be substi- 
tuted for a charter. 

The directors have recorded their sepa- 
rate opinions of the Bank of India scheme; 
but the following is a copy of tiieir joint 
report to the Governor-general, in reply to 
the official letter, dated the 9th Novem- 
ber, forwarding, under instructions from 
the Court of Directors, addressed to the 
Governor-general in Council, copies of 
correspondence between the Hon. Court 
and certain merchants of London, con- 
cerned in a project for establishing a gene- 
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ral bank for India, and calling for the 
opinion of the directors on the scheme, 

“ The project for establishing a general 
bank for all the presidencies of India, and 
for China, with a board of direction to 
manage in London the remittance-trans- 
actions of the East- India Company, ap- 
pears to have been suggested by the desire 
to find a means of employing profitably 
the existing superabundant capital of Great 
Britain ; and it is apparently expected, 
that through such an establishment, ex- 
changes between England, India, and 
China, will be kept more steady, and that 
facilities will be given, as well to specu- 
lators us to the East-India Company and 
its Governmehts, in the conduct of remit- 
tance operations. These objects arc legiti- 
mately mutters of concern to the merchants 
of the great cities of the United Kingdom, 
and if tlieir project had been confined to 
the promotion of them, we should have 
been content to express our cordial good- 
will towards the undertaking, and to pro- 
mise every facility und assistance which 
the local institution we supeiintend might 
be able to afford. But combined with these 
purposes, or rather as u means of accom- 
plishing them, it is proposed to establish a 
general bank for India, to be controlled 
apparently by a board of directors in Eng- 
land, but managed locally by subordinate 
boards, over wliicli the Governments are 
to exercise some superintendence not de- 
fined, having no partnership interest, how- 
ever, in the concern, These banks are to 
manage the whole Government remittance- 
transactions with Enj^land. The business 
and the balances of the Government gene- 
ral treasurers are to be transferred into 
them. They are to manage every where the 
Government debt, and \o be receivers of 
the Government revenue; are to be banks 
of discount, and paper circulation ; and 
it is understood to be a part of the scheme, 
that the Bank of Bengal, and all other 
existing batiks in India, shall either be 
absorbed, or become branch banks of this 
general banking institution. 

“ It is this part of tlie project which has 
seemed to the authorities at home to re- 
quire that our views and opinions should 
be ascertained ; and it is to the proposition 
whether it will he for the interest of the 
Bank of Bengal to fall into this scheme, 
and to give up its present advantageous 
position and prospects, in order to unite 
with an establishment of such infinitely 
vaster pretension, that we shall first 
address ourselves in the following obser- 
vations. 

“ But we deem it essential to remark, 
in limine^ that the prospectus contains no 
details whatsoever of any part of the plan 
upon which this general bank is to be 
established. The only thing offered for 
onr consideration, is the ideii, or rather 
the abstract proposition, that such a 
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combination of objects and concentra- 
tion of management might be advanta- 
geous. We have neither the constitution 
of the proposed hank, nor the amount of 
its capital, nor the scheme of manage* 
ment,* nor the limits and character of its 
paper circulation, nor the description of 
business to which it is to be confined, nor 
the relation of the institution towards 
Goveniment and the public, explained or 
sketched in a manner to enable us to say 
whether we approve or object to what is 
proposed, with reference to any one of 
these material points. 

“ To the abstract proposition, that the 
Bank of Bengal should allow itself to be 
incorporated or absorbed in any establish- 
ment that might embiace more wide and 
general objects, we have no difficulty in 
answeiing, that w e think our proprietors 
would never consent to bo so dealt wdtb. 
The advantages they have in possession, 
the profits derived under the steady ma- 
nagement of the past thirty years, the 
prospects held out by the increasing trade 
of the presidency, and the credit and con- 
fidence obtained for the Bank through the 
past management, are not to be resigned 
upon the mere exhibition of a scheme of 
vaster design, in which the existing Bank 
is allow'cd a subordinate place. In the 
name of ourselves and ot the proprietors, 
we can only say, at present, in respect to 
the scheme laid before ns, that we see not 
enough of it to be able to form any judg- 
ment whether it will be tor our advantage 
to join it in association, on the terms that 
may be offered to us ; but when the pro- 
ject shall be more matured, in case those 
who have agitated the measure persevere 
in the scheme, we shall be prepared to 
receive and consider any definite proposi- 
tion that may be laid before us, provided 
it be not manifestly injurious to the inte- 
rests of the proprietors and the public. 

“ But though the projectors of the 
great Indian bank have stated little in 
their prospectus of the scheme upon which 
their institution is to be founded, they 
have introduced much as to the defects of 
our establishment in its present constitu- 
tion ; and his Lordship in Council will 
observe that the minutes of the different 
directors discuss principally the questions 
thus raised, as they bear on the system of 
management pursued, and the business 
which has been or might be conducted by 
the Bank of Bengal. 

“ The projectors of the general bank 
for India are greatly in error, in siijiposing 
tliat, because the Government of this pre- 
sidency has had a partnership interest in 
the capital of the Bank of Bengal, ‘ the 
primary object of its establishment was 
to afford assistance to the Government.’ 
The Governor' general in Council well 
know's that the Bank of Bengal has never 
been so used. The Bank holds only so 
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much ol^he public debt and discounts so 
much of the Government bills in the market 
as suits its own convenience, and the Go- 
vernment has never, to our knowledge, 
asked or received accommodation or an 
advance of any kind from the liank for 
any purpose of finance. The magnitude 
of the operations of the general treasury at 
this presidency, as compared with those 
of the bank, precludes eftectually the pos- 
sibility of the former leaning upon the 
latter, though it is well known tliat the 
Bank has often depended upon the accom- 
ti odations it has received from the trea- 
sury for its means of continuing discounts 
and other accommodation to the public. 

“ We are of opinion that no bank, how- 
soever large its capital or widely, extended 
its operations, could safely conduct its bu- 
siness, if it were to undertake to piovide 
assistance to the Government during wars, 
or on other occasions of financial pressnic. 
'I’fieie can of necessity be no limit to the 
amount of such demands and no certainty 
of prompt returns, which are essential to 
the successful conduct of a hank. If the 
jiroposed new general bank, therefore, were 
framed upon the principle of atfordingsuch 
assistance whenever neeiled, we should 
look with more apprehension than hope of 
profit to this proposed addition to the ob- 
jects contemplated in the present establish- 
ment of the Bank of lletigal. 

“ We have before stated to the Governor- 
general in Council, that we are prepared to 
make provision for the conduct in account 
current of as much of the business of 
mere receipt and payment as the Govern- 
ment may be pleased to make over to us; 
and, further, tliat for a consideration, we 
are ready to add the cashing and examina- 
tion of vouchers, dc., or to undertake the 
management of the public debt of India. 
We consider that our present capital and 
charter permit such an extension of our 
business, and that no essential change in 
the constitution of the Bank is necessary 
to enable us to conimenee upon it. But 
the Governor-general in Council will be 
sensible, tliat ilie debt of India exists in 
quite a different shape from that of Eng- 
land, and that for the management of 
transfer and renewals of the promissory 
notes and debentures issued, no le»s than in 
the payment of interest, there are operations 
to be performed, and checks to be ap- 
plied, which w ill require establishincnts,and 
entail charges and risks. We ..re not pre- 
pared to engage, therefore, that vse should 
be able to manage this dcpaitment much 
cheaper, that is, at less cost to Government, 
than it is done at present ; but we think, 
in onr hands, the operations might lie con- 
ilucted more expeditiously, and with more 
convenience to the public creditors. 

“ With resjiect to the question, whether 
the Government, through its partnership 
interest) and its nomination of dircctois, 


exercises a prejudicial influence over the 
aflkirs of the bank, we are, ns will be seen, 
by no means unanimous ; several of the 
directors have suggested, that it is unwor- 
thy of the Government to take any share in 
the profits of the bank. We aie quite sure 
that the Governor-general in Council was 
induced by no motive of financial benefit 
from the dividends to retain the share the 
Government still holds; but we are not 
convinced that it would be for the advan- 
tage of the proprieiors were the Government 
to resign or sell the shares it holds in the 
stock, for the partnership int.rest of the 
Government is undoubtedly a source of 
additional credit, and has tended to pre- 
ventilie Bank of IJengal from experiencing 
the smallest symptom of a witlidiawal of 
confidence, at times when all other credit 
was at the very lowest ebb. 

“ It is for the Governor.general in 
Council to determine, whether the reten- 
tion of the pal inership interest is an essen- 
tial to the continuance of the relations 
which subsist between the Government and 
the Bank of Bengal ; we are convinced 
that the superintendence of the Govern- 
ment, and the iiilliunce it exercises througli 
the nomination of Directors, and of the 
principal executive officer of the Bank, 
could not be w ithdrawn without injury and 
risk, even though the advantage of liaving 
its notes exclusively received in the public 
trensuiies were continued to the Bank in 
its independence. The participation of 
Government officers in the counsels of the 
directions must, undoubtedly, as observed 
by more than one director, operate as some 
restraint upon those free communications 
as to mutual credit, and the purposes for 
which accommodation is sought, which 
under other circumstances, and if mercan- 
tile men only were concerned, might faci- 
litate ncgociations. Thus their presence 
may operate to confine business to trans- 
actions not requiring such confidential ex- 
planations, and so far, to deprive the Bank 
of some advantages, by contracting Us 
operations. But this is a minor evil in com- 
parison with the steadiness of conduct, and 
the exemption from party influences, which 
has uniformly characterized the manage- 
nieiit of the Bank ot Bengal, and for which 
it has been mainly indebted to the associa- 
tion of inereantile with official directors, 

“ In the new pioject for a general liaiik, 
the necessity of the Government exercising 
a direct superintendence is recognized as 
essential in the present state ot society in 
Indi'i, and we do not think that the pro- 
prietois of the B.mk of Bengal would, on 
any account, desiie that the influence now 
exerted in Uiat institution should be with- 
drawn, or that tlie form in which it is exer- 
ci*ed, that is, through official members of 
the diiection, should be in any respect 
changed, It seems, however, to be gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged, that the pre- 
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tent business of the Bank of Bengal will 
admit of considerable extension, and his 
Lordship in Council is aware that tlie 
proprietors acceded to the proposition for 
an augmentation of eapital, in acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity for such an ex- 
tension, as a consequence of the increas- 
ing credit of the Bank, and of the de- 
mands for accommodation, that must 
result from the augmented commerce of 
the place, and from the altered manner 
in which it is conducted. It is our 
intention to conduct the business, during 
our management, with a view to such 
extension, and we shall always be ready 
to enter upon any new line that may be 
pointed out, if not attended with risk, or 
inconsistent with the restnetions of our 
charter. 

“ It has been suggested that, as a means 
of such extension, wo should immediately 
take measures for the estalilishment of 
branch banks at Madras and Bombay, and 
pel haps in the principal cities ot the inte- 
rior. We have before stated to the Go- 
vernor-general in Council, that we were 
ready to lend our aid towards the exten- 
sion of lianking fiicilities in the inteiior, 
whenever the Government might indicate 
a desire to see this measure acted upon, 
under the condition that the Government 
should lend the aid of its officers for the 
control and direction of the branch esta- 
blishment organizeil. We still adhere to 
this declarutiori, and wait only for the in- 
vitation to be taken by the Govcinment, 
or for an intimation ot its wishes. With 
respect to the Bombay presidency, it 
would certainly be very possible to esta- 
blish a branch ot the Bengal Bank at that 
presidency ; and some of our directors 
are of opinion, that this would be the 
most advantageous form in which to pro- 
vide tor the banking wants of Bombay ; 
others, however, of our numbers incline to 
think that the object might be even better 
accomplished, by tlie Government char- 
tering an independent batik lor Bombay, 
with which our bank might correspond, 
and reciprocate ciedit and accommoda- 
tion. The circumstances of tliat presi- 
dency, and the projiortion of capital it is 
understood to command, would seem to 
recommend the establishment of a bank 
there at an early date, anrl we do not think 
that the agitation of this sclieme of a ge- 
neral bank for India should be allowed to 
deter the Government from the adoption 
of a measure of such obvious local benefit 
and general expediency. 

“ There is a public liank at IMadras, at- 
tached, we believe, to the treasurj, and 
wholly a government concern. This bank 
lias not liittierto afforded the assistance 
which an institution of that kind ought to 
do to commerce, and we are inclined to 
think its being so exclusivcdy under the 
management of the Government, may have 
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contributed to contract its dealings and 
limit its utility; but we are without the 
means of ascertaining either the present 
condition of that bank, or the causes of its 
failure as an engine of accommodation to 
trade.. With that bank, as with any that 
may be established at Bombay, we shall 
be happy to open correspondence, and to 
reciprocate credit m any manner that may 
be thought useful ; and it seems to us that, 
through such a concert, facilities of ex- 
change between the presidencies might 
conveniently be afforded. Whether the 
purchase and remittance of bullion shall 
be combined with these banking relations, 
is a question that may be discussed when 
the relations have been established, and 
we bave^ better means of judging of the 
profit likely to attend such transactions. 

“ In conclusion, we have only to ob- 
serve, that we deem the Bank of Bengal, 
as at present constituted, sufficiently exten- 
sive for any objects which we can contem- 
plate as proper for sucli an estalilislunent 
to be engaged in ; and if new objects be 
added requiring fresh capital, we doubt 
not that the community of the presidency 
have the means, and would have the desire, 
to make the addition. Although very soli- 
citous, therefore, to see the capital of Eng- 
land brought to aid the resources and 
comineree of India, wc cannot believe that 
it is wanted for this particular bianch of 
operations; and although willing to give 
our consideration to any well digested 
scheme that may promise advantages be- 
yond those which our institution can, under 
its present charte r, offer, we are inclined at 
piesent to believe, that our aid will best be 
affbided as an independent hank, working 
wiili Its own capital and dividing its own 
profit, and that any institution that may 
be established in England will best ac- 
complish Its ends by association with dif- 
ferent insiituiions of the same kind, at the 
piincijral mart of the commerce of the East, 
deriving from each the benefit which its 
means and credit may enable it to afford, 
and tendering to it reciprocal advantages 
for the accommodation it may offer.” 


NATIVI STATES. 

The Punjab . — A great action appears (o 
have taken place between the Affghans 
and the Siklis, The regular force of the 
Ameer of Cabul is said to have amounted 
to 10, (XX) horse, 4,(X)0 or 5, (XX) infantry, 
and 10,000 unpaid militia, witli forty pieces 
of cunnan. The action took place on the 
1st of May; it commenced by an oltack 
made liy the Sikiis, under the command of 
Ilurree Sing Nulwa, on the fort of Juin- 
rood : a bieacli was made in the walls, and 
Hurree Sing’s forces attempted to storm 
it, but was beaten back with considerable 
loss. Hurree Sing received two sword 
and one gun-sliot wound, which wa® mor- 
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tal. He appears to httve behaved very 
gallantly, and is reported, when dying, to 
have told his attendants not to mention bis 
death, until they had deposited his body in 
the heart of the enemy's citadel. The com- 
mander of the AfiglianSy Mahomtnud 
Ufzul Khan, was also killed in 'action. 
Seven thousand men on both sides are 
said to have been slain ; the victory was 
dearly purchased by the Afighans. 

The Loodianah Ulchbar, of the 20th of 
May, mentions the receipt of letters, dated 
the 9th, in which it is staled, that Jemadar 
Koosbial Sing, with a large and efficient 
army, had proceeded to the spot, and that 
the Affghans, not liking the appearance 
of his innumerable host, commenced a 
retreat, and were pursued for three coss, 
but eventually succeeded in getting clear 
away. The CnlcuUa Courier^ of the 29lh 
of May, mentions the receipt of intelli- 
gence, that lliinjeet Sing had sent the 
whole of his force to I’eshawar, retaining 
only 500 men as a body guard, with which 
he was proceeding there in person. 

The Londiannh Ukhbitr adds, as court 
news, that Messrs. Wood and Wynn were 
requested to prescribe for the Huzoor, who 
complained that he was afflicted with se- 
vere pains in different parts of his body. 
At the same time, he spoke highly in 
praise of the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Henry Fane, for whom he said he had 
imhilied so great a friendship tiiat words 
could not express it. The Huzoor then 
alluded to the promise given by Sir Henry, 
that he would represent in the most favour- 
able light, to the Honourable Company, 
the hospitality with which he had been re- 
ceived in the Punjab, and the friendly 
disposition evinced towards the British in- 
terests in India; but the Maharaja said 
that all he wanted from them was, that 
they should not interfere with his country, 
and that they would allow him to live upon 
friendly terms with them. The Sucar then 
turned to the courtiers, and asked whether 
they thought that if he sent a large force 
to Cubool he would succeed in conquering 
it ; they replied, uiidoulitedly — and tiegged 
that the Huzoor would give himself no 
trouble about (be matter, but entrust one 
uf them with the conduct of the expedi- 
tion. 

A writer, who was present at the visit 
paid by the coininauder-in-chief, describes 
Kunjeet as in good health, active, ener- 
getic, inquisitive, and restless, as his 
one-eyed counterpart, Philip of Macedon: 
and with ten years cerUiin before him to 
mature his sublunary plans. The potency 
of bis potations pottle deep" sui priced 
bis English guests, who were forced to 
admit tW, though most potent in pot- 
ting," and enjoying a certificate from 
Siiakspenre of their ability “ to drink with 
facility your Pane dead drunk," and so 
fortlt of all the famous northern nations, 
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tliey must yield tha palm both as to quality 
and quantity to the lord of the Sikhs, who 
would speedily overthrow Bacchus himself 
with his own weapons. “ Runjeet is jea- 
lous of his son, Sher Singh, who is conse. 
quently entrusted with little or no autho- 
rity, though he is said to be a very brave, 
intelligent, and courteous gentleman, the 
antipodes to his brother, Kuruk Smgh, 
who acts, dresses, thinks, and looks d la 
Jiuneea; his defects, however, are more 
than counterbalanced by the natural talents 
and acquired accomplishments of his sun, 
Now Nehal Singh, the conqueror of the 
Afghans, and the destined successor to 
Runjeet, if the intentions of this lattei, 
backed by the supposed treaties and assist, 
ance of the English, avail aught in the 
commotions which will, doubtless, result 
on Runjeet's apotheosis. Now Nehal 
Singh’s most dangerous and powerful 
rival, it is imagined, will be the Rnja 
Dheean Singh, at present prime minister, 
a man of surpassing genius, wealth, fa- 
mily influence, and actual power, inas- 
much as he holds possession of numerous 
fortified places of considerable strength, 
especially in the hills. This man appears 
to have created a stronger impression of 
Biimiration in his favour in the tnmils of 
the Sihiban Aleeshan than even ‘the lion' 
of the Punjab himself, whom they were 
specially invited to admire. M. Ventura 
is the nominal commander in-chief of the 
Sikh army ; but has little real power, ex- 
cept over bis own brigade of 4,000 or 5,000 
men, whom he rules with a rod of iron. 
To his talents and exertions, with those of 
M. Court, who is a scimiific oflicer, con- 
versant with every duty of a soldier of 
every branch, Runjeet is mainly indebted 
for all his successes—wiihout exhibiting, 
however, any deep sense of gratitude; in- 
deed so much the contrary, that the brencli 
officers do not appear at all elated at their 
own good fortune in serving so illustrious 
a prince. Tlie words of command in the 
aimy are all French. Their present degree 
of efficiency is said to be very respectable, 
little, if at all, inferior to that of our own 
army. The Sikh artillery is, in every re- 
spect, inferior in efficiency to their cavalry 
and infantry; the carriages, equipments, 
&c. being of the most rude and flimsy 
description: the guns are well cast by M. 
Com t after the patterns presented by Lord 
William Bentinck; but in no other de- 
partment of this arm can Runjeet be in- 
duced to expend a competent proportion 
of the golden stores of Govindgurgh, so 
as to bring his artillery on any thing like 
a level wiih the British. The simple act 
of dismounting a gun and taking its car- 
riage to pieces, and then remounting it, 
drew forth bis warm approbation ; he said, 
very truly, that such was never done in the 
Puiyab before, and we may safely add, 
that it will never be done again there with 
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greater facility and rapidity. No accident 
or unpleasant circumstance of any kind 
clouded the festivities at Lahore, save that, 
on one occasion, as Colonel Beresford was 
riding on an elephant through the city, an 
insplent Akallee presented a tnarrow.bone 
at Ids head, which, in the natural paroxysm 
of emotion, proper to such a suspicious 
movement, was mistaken for a pistol, and 
occasioned a temporary fit of alarm and 
irritation.” 

Shekhawatee . — A combination to resist 
over-assessment, by four Thakoor chiefs, 
was recently entered into against the Seekur 
tlaja, who called in the aid of Major Fors- 
ter, who sent a troop to reduce them. Tliey 
refused to cross swords with this detach- 
ment, and having set fire to their villaites, 
five in number, retired to an old fort, 
which was immediately blockaded by the 
Shekawatee rissala and the combined 
quotas of Beekhaneer and Shekawat, 
Major F. having retired to Joojnoo to 
bring up a couple of guns. During his 
absence, the combined Thakoors made 
several sallies, in which they suffered much 
loss, and on the approach of Major F. 
they evacuated their position, having ob- 
tained a free passage through the Shekawat 
and Beekhaneer posts. Ihey were, how- 
ever, pursued by Major F. and a few of 
their force cut down. — Agra Ukhbar^ 
May 20. 

ICandahar . — A tribe of robbers, who 
subsisted on the trade between this and 
Cabool, have so suffered by its falling off, 
that almost the whole body has perished. 
A few of tlie younger and more athlelic, 
who survived, threw themselves on the 
protection of the chiefs of Kandahar, who 
have converted them into soldiers— a pro- 
fession but little at variance with their 
former one. — Ibid. 

Hyderabad . — It is reported that, during 
the conference which Captain Burnes held 
with the Naxims of Scinde, he remarked 
that, he was much struck with the im- 
mense quantity of good and culturable 
land which was allowed to run waste, 
eiilier from ignorance or design on the 
part of the Scinde functionaries — and as 
much loss must, necessarily, result there- 
from to the state, he recommended the 
employment of Europeans, who would 
encourage cultivation and promote the 
general weal of the pmple. Guided by 
this recommendation, it is said that the 
Naslms of Scinde propose to invite quali- 
fied Europeans into their country, and ap- 
point them to improve and collect the reve- 
nues, in the same manner as in Meer Morad 
Ally’s territory, where great benefit bas 
accrued from the employment of European 
agency.^Z,oorf.(,„„/, Ukhbar. > " 


tXCKRrtJB. 

The bench of magistrates have deter- 
mined to put in force the Regulation of 
1818, whereby it is enacted that, no tavern, 
or punch-house, or house of public enter- 
tainn^ient of similar description, shall be 
opened without a license previously ob- 
tained, signed by two of the magistrates. 

Government have deputed Mr. Homfray 
to examine the coal-fields of the Palamo 
district, in conjunction with Capt. Sage, 
and to report upon the best meaos of com- 
municating with them. 

At the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, John Jackson, Esq. was 
elected president and James Cullen, Esq. 
vice-president, for the ensuing year. 

Money-changers give now only four- 
teen gundas and three pice for the new 
rupee. 

The Calcutta canal tolls produced about 
Rs. 18,500, in the month of March. 

A letter from Dliargellan, within 300 
miles of Calcutta, states that the weather 
was bitter cold ; the thermometer 45°. 

A gang of native coiners have been de- 
tected and seised by the Calcutta police. 
One was a Brahmin, in whose hair wag 
found a forged Bank of Bengal note, ad- 
mirably executed, the signatures being 
fac- similes. 

Lord Auckland has established a private 
English school for natives at Barrack pore, 
defraying the expenses out of his own 
funds: his lordship has erected a suitable 
building in the park. 

The tigers have been committing great 
ravages lately in Saugor island. The 
Molunghees, employed in making salt at 
Gunga Saugor, have had eight of their 
number carried offT within a short period. 

The grand annual Dum Dum steeple- 
chase, in April, was attended by seven. 
The ground selected was about two miles 
in extent, on which there were about 
twenty leaps to be taken ; the Goruckpore 
garden being about the half-way house 
between the start and the finish. Mr. 
Leslie, on his chestnut horse Prwm, came 
in first, and was the only one placed. 

Lord Auckland was to leave Calcutta 
in August for Agra, to which he will come 
by steam. His lordship in the cold wea- 
ther will proceed through the north-western 
provinces, and probably will visit Lahore. 

Baboo Chuttfooderry Sahee, of Patna, 
has given the magnificent donation of 
Rs. 50,000 to the Education Fund. Go- 
vernment have conferred upon him the 
titles of Maharaja and Buhadoor. 

An extensive bed of coal, of fine quality, 
has recently been discovered in a range of 
low barren hills, a few miles from Chunar. 
Several quarries of fine marble have like- 
wise been found to exist in the vicinity of 
these beds. 

The late general court martial at Kur- 
iiaul, which lenninalcd in the dismission 
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of Lieut. Baddeley from the service, is 
likely to be followed by several others, 
founded on charges connected with the 
same transactions, which are altogether of 
a very complicated and tedious description. 
The extreme penalty awnrtled by the above 
court was, in general, entirely unexpected 
by the society of that station. 

Certain wealthy and intelligent Hindus 
have determined upon forming themselves 
into an association, with a view of co-ope- 
rating in their efibrls to reform tlie abuses 
that corrupt the manners and institutions 
of India. 

“ There is a rumour in our military 
circles,” says tlje Meervt Observer^ “ and 
we believe founded on good authority, 
that Government have determined that no 
relief of the troops at Nusseerabwl, Nee- 
much, and Mhow, shall take place tins 
year.” 

iltatiraiii. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CANARA. 

The Coorgs (allies) have accomplished 
the crowning act — they have captured the 
Pretender. He was taken on the l.^th 
insl., in a small village in the north of 
Coorg, boi dering on Mysore, by a native 
district officer of (’oorg His name is 
“ Poota Buswapah,” and not a brother to 
the Appamunpara, the prisoner at Trichi- 
nopoly, as was alleged, but an unknown 
and unheard-of villager in the noithern 
district of Coorg ; not Coorg proper, but 
one of the provinces ceded to it by Mysore 
many years ago. He has told, we under- 
stand, a very plain and unvarnished tale as 
to the part he has taken. He says (whe- 
ther it will prove so we know not) tliat he 
was taken from his village into the low 
country, and then mounted on a white 
horse, and had a chuttery carried over his 
head; and was made king, because others 
would have it so. We hear, also, that upon 
being questioned as to the motives for 
creating this disturbance, his reply was — 
that the people were so much oppressed by 
the .collector and zillah judges, that they 
were driven to desperation ; that the latter 
(the judge) summoned the poor people 
from their homes and families to a great 
distance, as witnesses, and kept them for 
months at Mangalore, without means of 
subsistence ; and the former (collector) liad 
levied inland duties and taxes that had 
never been heard of. 

The following will give an idea of what 
the feelings of the natives are in this part 
of the world. They say, that when under 
the rajah, if any act of injustice was per- 
petrated, they could appeal to the British 
Government; but now, if the British Go- 
vernment is equally unjust, where can they 
seek redress ? As the people in Canara 


have done, is the inference. It is deeply 
to be lamented, that that part of Coorg in 
the low country wdiich was annexed to Ca> 
iiara, was not governed precisely accord- 
ing to its own customs, both revenue and 
judicial. The golden rule of Sir Thomas 
Munro, and all the wisest men who have 
preceded us, has been violated. Tliey 
thought, that when we obtained rule over 
any district, we should not at once intro- 
duce our laws, our customs, and our regu- 
lations, but be content to govern it accord- 
ing to Its own laws and customs. — Conser. 
vatioCt May 1 9. 

Mr. Lewin has lately sent to Banpoo, 
the Coorg chief, a letter of thanks for his 
exertions, with a present of Rs. 500. The 
money he has returned, stating the exer- 
tions made by him and his countrymen 
have been made, not for money, hut to 
secure the confidence of the English Go- 
vernment in their new subjects. That divi- 
sion of Coorg which has been transferred 
to Canara, is the rebellious district — all the 
rest of (he kingdom of Coorg has most 
abundantly evidenced its fealty to the Eng- 
lish. This speaks in language which we 
hope will not be forgotten. 

Banpoo lias succeeded in recovering the 
plate chest of the ‘id regiment of Native 
Infanty, wliich he sent to Major Dowker. 
— /5id. 

We understand that Banpoo no sooner 
leceixed from Mr, Malcolm Lewin the 
order for Rs 500, than he returned it with 
a letter. He fiist thankorl the collector for 
the giatificalion wliich his letter of appro- 
val and piollered present hadatlbrded him; 
he then begged to be excused from the 
receipt of it, not because he considered 
the sum small — for it was to him, and 
those under him, equal, he said, to a lakh 
of rupees— hut because, first, whatever he 
had (lone, had been done by the orders of 
Capt. Le Hardy ; secondly, that he and 
lii> countrymen had come lorward, not for 
money, but to establish their reputation, 
and that they might he brought to distinc- 
tion under the British Government, and 
tliat they had devoted their services from 
motives alone of loyalty, and to acquire 
fame ; and with his letter Banpoo returned 
the Older on the treasury. — Ibid. 

The Bombay Courier has the following 
statement ; 

“ We learn that, as late back as the end 
of November last, official information had 
been received at Mysore, that a spirit of 
disafTection was spreading through the My- 
sore country, originating in a brahminical 
conspiracy, Mysore, Cooig, and the Gouth- 
ern Mahratla country weie spoken of as 
most (iisafiected, and when it broke out in 
Canara, no suspicion existed of its having 
spread into that district. Mysore, indeed, 
wax so watched, that no unforeseen rising 
could take place there, and the principal 
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Coorg chiefs were not persons lo be led 
astray. In order lo draw the Coorgs info 
tlie plot, it was given out tliat the rajah 
had fled from the ill-treatment of the Bri- 
tish at Benares, and had sought refuge 
among the brahmins ; fhis led away the 
Toolana Coorgs below the ghauts, but did 
not impose on any above them; and their 
fidelity there is spoken of as astonishingly 
great. A plot, indeed, against the prin- 
cipal Cooig leaders, was contrived, to get 
them removed from the country, by ac- 
cusing them of treason, but failed, through 
the firmness and sagacity of the commis- 
sioner in Mysore. Among other facts, it 
appears that the brahmins had converted 
the pagoda of Sorbroomooneah, a place of 
pilgrimage from Mysore, Canara, Coorg, 
and the Southern IMaliratta country, into a 
regular magazine and storehouse, from 
whence ammunition and arms were libe- 
rally supplied lo all who would use them 
against our authority. 

The following account of the escape of 
some of the ladies from Mangalore is col- 
lected from a letter from one of them : 

The night of the ;5d April was passed 
with much anxiety, and on the dtli, some 
of the ladies and children were put on 
board a boat, to take them to a pattamar, 
which had been engaged to take them to 
Cannanore. They had to run through the 
sun to the beach, and had embarked in 
such baste, that they could not take any 
thing with them. It would appear that the 
boatmen were in league with the Moplas, 
to take them prisoners, for they were for 
hours rowing about in u burning sun be. 
fore they reached the paiUimar, in which 
other ladies had already embarked, the 
boatmen pretending that they could not 
find her. When they reached the pattamar, 
the misery they suffered may be conceived, 
when it is stated that there were crow’ded 
in lier ten ladies and tliirteen children — 
the number scarcely permitting them to sit 
down. It consequence of the tide, it was 
found that the vessel could not cross the 
bar till midnight. In the mean time, an 
alarm was given that the Coorgs were 
coming. Mr. Diimergue now most oppor- 
tunely came on board, and quieted their 
lears. He consented to remain there all 
night, and most fortunately for them he 
did so ; for his presence, it should seem, 
alone saved the lives of the ladies — he was 
obliged to stand over the tindal all night 
with his loaded gun. About midnight the 
wind became fair for leaving the river, and 
they hoped to get to sea ; but now the pat- 
tamar was wrecked, and it is believed in- 
tentionally. The boatmen succeeded in 
getting the vessel into the surf, then the 
anchors were put out and lost, and the 
helm broken, and the vessel left to the 
mercy of the waves — she soon began to fill 
with water, drifting towards ibc sand-banks. 


They were told there was no hope, and 
that the vessel was sinking. The forlorn 
situation of all on hoard may be imagined, 
but cannot be described. Although close 
to the shore, the signals made by Mr. Du- 
mergue, by firing his gun, were unnoticed. 
Till daylight this continued, the vessel 
striking most violently upon the rocks; 
just, however, as all hope seemed over, 
three boats came off to their assistance, and, 
with some difficulty, all got safe to land. 
Drenched as they were with the sea, they 
had scarcely time to change their dress, 
wlien the alarm bugle sounded, and they 
were again hurried to their boats, to take 
refuge in the Euniont^ which had that 
morning come in, and been engaged to 
take them to Cannanore. Just as they had 
once mo?e re-embarked, ami pushed from 
shore, the firing commenced, and the town 
was in flames. The boatmen now sought 
to return, and refused lo row them to the 
Juimonl, and this although large sums 
were off'cied. The boats would have been 
allowed to drift on shore, hut most fortu- 
nately, at that moment, Capt. Shrieve, 
coining on shore, saw their danger, and 
rendered tliem assistance, with all the zeal 
and alacrity sailors are ever ready to lend 
to women in distress. By his firmness and 
perseverance, the ladies were placed in 
safety on hoard the Emiionty where they 
wore received most kindly, and every want 
and wish reulily supplied, as we have for- 
merly mentioned.— C(>/t.9e’rt)attyc. 

We heard yesterday, w’ith astonishment, 
that the Supienie Government have given 
the authorities at Bombay a most severe 
reprimand, for complying with the request 
of the Madras Government, by sending 
troops to Mangalore during the late dis- 
turbance * Tliis appears so monstrous as 
to be almost beyond belief; hut we cannot 
for a moment doubt the correctness of our 
infoimation. What the minor presidencies 
will be reduced to at this rate, it is impos- 
sible to foretel : hut, surely, if they are 
unable to spend a single rupee without the 
permission of the Supreme Government, 
and ate obliged to send up a petition to he 
permitted to employ an additional iirmfbn- 
tionable domestic, they ought to be allowed 
to defend themselves in the best manner 
they can when they are attacked, and help 
their neighbours in cases of sudden emer- 
gency. It is true, the services of the 
Boml)ay troops were not, as it happened, 
requited at Mangalore; but that could 
not have been known when the assistance 
was asked; and, indeed, we have under- 
stood from those likely to he well informed 
on the subject, that, but for the persever- 
ing gallantry of Major Dowker and the 
brave fellows under him, there is every 
probability that the w hole of the district, 
and probably Coorg also, would have been 
up in arms. — Heiald, June 7. 
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Vns MINT. 

From th« official Gmelte^ we team that 
the mint will be open on the 10th inst. for 
the reception of bullion, at the usual seig- 
norage of two per cent. ; this, it must be 
admitted, will be felt as a great acco^mo* 
dation by many ; but wherefore not make 
the mint every way as efficient as it was in 
days gone by? We understand a great 
quantity of specie is on its way to Madras 
on board a Government vessel ; but this 
way of furnishing Madras with a supply of 
the circulating medium ouglit not to be 
rendered necessary. — Mad. Cour.y June 2. 

THE RRTIRIVQ FtfKD. 

The Retiring Fund question on the bo- 
nus system is progressing towards a final 
decision. The last state of the poll is 335 
pros, and 67 cons, or exactly five to one in 
its favour. — Spectator^ May 20. 

ABORTIVR EMIQRATIOK. 

In September last, we directed attention 
to the “ departure of settlers for Solomon 
Island ” in the brig Vencalereddy. About 
thirty coolies, natives of Madras, with their 
wives and families, embarked on the occa- 
sion; but it appears that the brig never 
reached her destination. The commander, 
not being provided with a chronometer, 
was unable to find the island, and put into 
Point de Galle (after a long and tedious 
passage), where, it is said, the whole of 
the coolies deserted. The Vencatercddtj re- 
turned to Madras yesterday, having been 
six months absent. — Conservative^ .April 7. 

MANSLAUGHTER OF MR. LYS. 

The Herald, April 22, referring to 
the trial of James Shell, for the m.in- 
slaughter of Mr. Lys (see p. 7l), observes; 
“ We have no desire to exculpate Mr. 
Shell from the blame which justly attaches 
to him in this unfortunate business; but, 
in all human probability, the fatal accident 
would never have occurred, notwithstand- 
ing the original error of pointing out or 
handing down the wrong gallipot, but for 
the very objectionable prac'ice, which ob- 
tain# at the Government dispensary, of de- 
legating duty from one to another, until the 
important offices of weighing and com- 
pounding medicines are entrusted to illite- 
rate leech-men and lascars, instead of be- 
ing entirely performed by competent medi- 
cal officers. In our opinion, no man 
should be entrusted with any part of the 
duty of dispensing medicine, and more 
especially at an establishment of so much 
importance as the Government dispensary 
at Madras, who has not a good knowledge 
of English, sufficient acquaintance with 
Latin to read prescriptions fluently, and 
considerable practical information as to the 
nature and quality of naedicincs. Instead 
of which, wc find that, with the exception 


of Mr. O’Neil and the manager, every wit- 
ness from the dispensary was examined 
through an interpreter. We have po rea- 
son to believe, therefore, that they are 
acquainted with English, and ^tjll less 
with Latin ; and it is beyond dispute, that 
the leech-man, who fir>t weighed the fatal 
drug, the second dresser, who afterwards 
gave it out, and the lascar, who mixed it 
with the decoction, must have been lamen- 
tably ignorant of the nature and proper- 
ties of the medicines which were put into 
their hands.” 

STEAM-NAVIOATION. 

We have observed, with much regret, 
the resolution of the Bengal Steam Com- 
mittee, respecting the conduct of Captain 
Grindlay, and we have no hesitation in 
stating it as our opinion, that a more illi- 
beral or narrow-minded policy has never 
been exhibited by any public body towards 
their agent, than the one now pursued by 
the Bengal Committee towards Captain 
Grindlay. It is not attempted to be shown 
by the Committee that Captain G. has 
overlooked the combined plan, and it is 
merely pretended that he has not given it a 
prominent place. Never was there a more 
flimsy reason for so serious a step, never 
were services so ungratefully acknow- 
ledged. We have not seen a copy of the 
instructions sent to their agent by the 
Bengal Committee, but we have seen iu 
all the public papers those sent by the 
Madras Committee, and there can be but 
one opinion on the subject, m. that they 
have been fulfilled to tlie letter. We call 
upon the Bengal Committee for some 
more plausible reason (a just one t)iey 
cannot give) for the unprecedented and un- 
grateful step they have taken towards one 
who, apart from all selfish considerations, 
has given more of his time and abilities to 
the furtherance of their wishes than any 
agent ever employed by the people of Cal- 
cutta on any occasion. — Conservative f 
May 23. 

VELLUNGAPOOLEY TUAVER. 

The case of Vellungapooley Thaver, 
zemindar of Chokumputty, is about to 
be released from the bill fort of Ghooty, 
where, on the Jiat of Sir Frederick Adam, 
he has been incarcerated for upwards of 
two years. On Lord Elphinstone now 
devolves the pleasing task of restoring to 
liberty the head of an ancient house, a 
measure which has at last been determined 
on by Government, provided the zemin- 
dar shall give security for bis future good 
behaviour ; and it has also been resolved, 
that a pension be granted for the mainte- 
nance of his family, on the condition of bis 
residing in some spot indicated by the 
British Government, which considers his 
return to the neighbourhood of* Chokum- 
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putty unadvisable, •& likely to disturb the 
tranquility of the country. We know not 
the measure of the zemindar’s offences, 
for with none has he erer been publicly 
charged ; but we regret the proceedings 
adopted towards him, such being adverse 
to the spirit and principle of our English 
law, and consequently injurious to the in- 
terests of Government, as tending to lower 
its proud and lofty character for justice in 
public opinion, and especially in the opi- 
nion of the native community. — Herald^ 
June 17. 

THE OOVEllNOR. 

Lord Elphinstone, accompanied by Lord 
and Lady Brudenell, quitted the Presidency 
for Bangalore on the 9th June, for a month. 
Tlie heat at Madras was very great, 100° 
in the shade. An epidemic fever has 
broken out in the Black Town. 

THE MAIL TO BANGALORE. 

The Official Gazette, of June 3d, con- 
tains an advertisement from the Post Office 
Department, inviting tenders for the con- 
veyance of the mail between Madras and 
Bangalore, to be carried either on horses 
or by light carts. The time at present 
occupied in the transmission of letters to 
and from these places is sixty hours, the 
mail travelling at an average rate of about 
three and a half miles per hour. This 
time, it is intended, should be reduced to 
thirty-five hours and a half, thus increasing 
the speed of the mail to six miles per hour 
including the stoppages, and enabling the 
public to transmit and receive letters within 
a period, less by twenty-four hours and a 
half than that embraced by the present me- 
thod. A suggestion is made in one of the 
papers, for starting a light coach to run tiie 
distance, 213 miles. 

ACCIDENTS AT THE BEACH. 

Captain Dunbar, of the Claiimont, has 
addressed a letter to the Spectator; the 
statement given in it respecting the recent 
most calamitous deaths in the surf, is at 
complete variance with that furnished by 
the Conservative: and it calls upon Lord 
Elphinstone to appoint the Superintendent 
of Police, and two or mure magistrates, 
unconnected with the Beach Department, 
to investigate the melancholy affair. 

The Conservative states that some of the 
boatmen have been committed to take their 
trial at the next sessions, for the 8uppo;sed 
robbery of Mrs. Dunbar’s property, dur- 
ing the late occurrence at the beach. 

We cannot restrain the deep expression 
of our regret and reprobation, at the indig- 
nity and inhumanity shown to ihe remains 
of the gallant and unfortunate Col. Pas- 
more : the body of an officer of high rank, 
and who was returning to his own presi- 
otJticy, after having fulfilled a eonimission. 


of no common imporfanee in the dominions 
and under the auspices of the Shah of Per- 
aia, to which be had been deputed by su. 
preme authority, is picked up under the 
very walls of the Master Attendant’s office, 
and ejiposed in the open veranda to the 
public goze, with an old flag as a coverlid, 
and a chatty at the face to receive any wa- 
ter that might flow from the mouth; in 
this veranda the body was placed in the 
coffin : and from this veranda it was fol- 
lowed to the gate of the Fort (where it 
was joined by the military), with a native 
rabble for its mom tiers and attendants — 
this has been reported to us as fact from 
more than one quaiter ; and believing our 
informants, we ask, is this becoming treat- 
ment to a Christian, to a European, to a 
gallant abd deserving soldier, to a Com- 
pany’s officer holding high military rank ? 
Will the Madras army think so? Will the 
colonel’s friends and fellow-officers in 
Bengal think so ? Was there not one va- 
cant room in ail Bentinck’s Buildings, 
the boast and beauty of the Madras Beach, 
that would open its selfish doors to receive 
the unburied corpse of such a character, 
hurried suddenly out of life, in such a place, 
and ill such a manner? — Examinei'y June 6, 

ISontfias. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

IDOLATRY. 

On the 6th of March lost, an order wa» 
issued by the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, ill the name of the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council, commanding the 
discontinuance of the “ Dqftar-pooja and 
Ollier religious ceremonies,” performed in 
certain of the courts in this presidency, on 
the Diwalee and other Hindu festivals^ 
The use of the s/ircc ('.alutation toGuneslia), 
in public Government documents, has also 
been abolished in the Chief Secretary’* 
office, the Court of Suddvr Adawlut, and 
the Judge’s Court at Poona. Some of the 
great objects of the Memorial against the 
countenance of idolatry are thus, it ap- 
pears, in a fair way of being accomplished. 
If it either originate or hasten reform, 
either by the Government or its agents, 
where there are real grounds of complaint, 
or even justify it in the eyes of any portion 
of the public, those who have signed it 
will have ample ground of gratitude, even 
though they should be exposed to ten fold 
more vituperation than they have yet ex- 
perienced from the gentlemen of the broad 
sheet, and find themselves blackened be- 
yond the Sidbis of the central Ethiopia. 
The commander-in-ebit’f of the Bombay 
army, we Iieai, is of opinion that the 
officers who have signed the Memoml 
have acted irregularly, and be has ordtred 
those connected with the rc^tVnen/s in Bom. 
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bay to withdraw their names.— Or. Christ. 
Spectator. 

On this (the Calcutta) side of India, we 
are scarcely able to comprehend the reason 
of that importance which has been attach- 
ed to the use of the word shree in .public 
documents. Among us, it is not identified 
with any particular idol, but conveys sim- 
ply the idea of excellence, and is prefixed 
indifferently, as a compliment, to the names 
of gods and shrines, of men and women. 
Thus we say, Shree Krishna, Shree Gya, 
Shree Ramdhun, Shree Chundermonee 
Dasee. At Rombay, it is against the ad- 
dition of any i<lolatrous name to the word 
shree that we have to guard ; and to this 
subject it is desirable that the attention of 
the public functionaries should be awaken- 
ed. Every native begins his writing with 
an invocation either to Gunesha, the patron 
of letters, or to the individual god whom 
he has chosen, out of the 333,000,000, for 
his own special protector. It is manifestly 
inconsistent, therefore, to allow a public 
document to reflect the idolatrous partiali- 
ties of any Hindu cleik. We have gene- 
rally been in the habit of using the words 
“ Shree Eeshwur since, although this 
name may be among those appropriated to 
Shiva, it is ordinarily applied by the natives 
to signify the Deity, If any name be 
affixed to the papers of Government, this 
is undoubtedly that wiiich may be used 
with the least impropriety. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Durpun 
has touched upon this subject; and with 
apparent justice considers the Indian word 
shree as a very trifling matter, in compa- 
rison with the practice of engaging a com- 
pany of dancing girls in honour of native 
chiefs. He asks how the public authori- 
ties, who are doing every thing in their 
power to abolish slavery, can countenance 
this worst descrijjtion of bondage, in which 
slavery is aggravated by the crime of pros- 
titution. That the girls engaged on these 
occasions consist of females sold into sla- 
very during their infancy, for the most ne- 
farious purposes, was well known; but 
we were not previously aware, that any 
-European functionary in India, wlicn le- 
ceiving ilie visits of native chiefs, was in 
the habit of sending for danting-giris to 
amuse them, and of putting down the fee 
given to them among the durbar charges. 
If such a practice exists on the western 
side of India, we hope the reproof of the 
native correspondent of the Durpun will 
be instrumental in cau'ing it to l>e imme- 
diately discontinued. It is pleasing to see 
such a spirit of free inquiry and remon- 
strance spreading among the natives as this 
letter exhibits. They cannot more effec- 
tually show their gratitude to us for lidd- 
ing up their vices to contempt, than by 
bringing to light and reprobating the in- 
consistencies of our own conduct.— En’c/td 
of IndiOf May i. 


THB “aTALANTA.” 

The Alalanta steamer came in on Thurs- 
day, in lot; days from Falmouth to Bom. 
bay, having left Falmouth on the 29th 
December. The following are the dates 
of her arrival and departure from the va- 
rious stations for taking in coal : 

Arrived at Teneriffe Cth Jan., left Jan. 1 1 

,, Mayo 15th do. ,, do. 21 

„ Fernando Po • .‘list do. „ Feb. 5 

„ (’ape of G. Hope 19th Feb. „ do. 28 

,, Mauiitius-’ . lf)th Mar. „ Mar.2(5 

,, Cochin 7th Apr. ,, Apr. 9 

,, Bombay 1 3th do. ,, 

Being a period of seventy, or rather of 
sixty-eight, complete days at sea, during 
the whole of which the vessel was under 
steam, aided occasionally by her sails. 
When to this is added, that her average 
consumption of coals did not exceed fif- 
teen tons per day, while that of the Hugh 
Lindsay has been nearly seventeen ; and 
that beside the usual weatlier in the Bay of 
Biscay, a severe three days’ gale of wind 
was encountered between the Cape and the 
Mauritius, the performance may be consi- 
dered as very satisfactory, and bearing out 
the expectations entertained fioin the con- 
stiuction and equipment of this vessel and 
the Berenice. 

The detention of thirty-six days at the 
several ports appears extraordinary, but we 
arc assured that the whole of this time was 
entirely occupied in taking in coals. — Uor)i. 
Cour.y April 15 . 

B.IIOADK COMMA vns. 

To the Editor of tlie AsiaUc Journal. 
Sir: As (he subject of the following 
memorial, copy of which I have just re- 
ceived, appeals to me to he of much im- 
portance, not only to the writer of it, but 
to the officeis of the Indian army ; I trust 
that you will have no objection to give it a 
place in your Journal. 

I remain, Sir. &c., 

An Oflicer of the Indian Army. 
To the Hon. Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, the Memorial of Co- 
lonel Vans Kennedy, of the Bombay 
army, most respectfully sheweth ; — 

That your memorialist has just been 
made acquainted with the decision* of your 
hon. Court, contained in a despatch to the 
Government of Bombay, under date 4tli 
January 1837, confirming the Government 
general order of 11 tb March 183.5, by 
which your memorialist was removed from 
the situation of Judge Advocate-general 

* That decision, I understand, was as follows : 

“ We regret that it should have been found iieces- 
flary to remove Colonel Kennedy from an appoint- 
ment which he had filled for so many years with 
credit and ability, and that he should have placed 
himself m a position which precludes us from 
complying with the prayer of his memorial. 2. Ad- 
verting to your recommendation to us In his favour, 
to his former meritorious service, to his age, and 
his eminence as an Oriental scholar, we trust that 

i fou may be able to avail yourselves of his service* 
n some situation suited to his peculiar talents.” 
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of the Bombay army, after having hel I it 
for seventeen years with the perfect appru- 
hutiun of five successive commanders-in- 
chief of this army. 

That this decision has inexpressibly sur- 
prised your memoriulist, as lie trusts that 
he will be excused for taking tlic liberty of 
still affirming, that no conduct on his part 
afforded any grounds for depriving him of 
that appointment ; and of observing that, 
as the Government refused the public in- 
v]uiry, which your memorialist re<|uesled, 
into the circumstances stated in tlie general 
order by the Commander-in-chief of 21st 
February 1 835, common justice seemed to 
require that those circumstances, as well as 
those mentioned in tiie fifteenth paragraph 
of the letter to your memorialist’s address 
from the sceretary to Government in die 
militaiy department, dated 20lb April 

1835, should not have been considered to 
be well-est.iblished facts, aftei the express 
and formal denial of them, given by your 
iiiemoiialisl in the letters addressed by him 
to the Government, on the 18tb March 
and 23d April 1835; for that denial was 
supported by the strong presumption uris- 
ing fiom bis having, as your Hon. Court 
does him the honour of admitting, per- 
formed the duties of that situation for 
many years with credit and ability. 

That it would, at the same time, appear 
that jour Hon, Court has not decided on 
that pait of the memorial winch your rne- 
inoriiilist addressed to it on the 2()(b Octo- 
ber 1835, respecting bis supersession in the 
corn maud of a brigade, and that lie is 
therefore under the necessity of again bring- 
ing that subject under its consideration. 

That lie begs leave, in consc'(]uence, to 
remark that, previous to your memoiialist’s 
case, it was the invariable ctistom in the ar- 
mies of the three presidencies of India, that 
when an officer was remo'ed from a st.ifl" 
iippointtnent on grounds of ixpediency, it 
was effected by transferring him to an 
equivalent situation ; and that as neither 
incapacity nor impropriety of conduct 
could be justly ascribed to jour memo- 
rialist, there appears to have been no suffi- 
cient reason wliich rendered it neces^-ary 
that a different mode of proceeding should 
have been adopted towards him, and that 
he should have been also deprived of those 
advantages to which he was entiilid by 
seniority, lengtli of service, and the iong^ 
established usage of the army of India. 

That, however, when a brigade command 
became vacant, on the eth July 1835, your 
iiiemorialist was not appointed to if, al- 
though he was the senior lieut -colonel 
of the army not holding a command ; and 
that, on a temporary vacancy <»ccurring in 
a brigade command on the 8th March 

1836, he was again passed over, and super- 
seded by an officer three years his junior. 

That the only reason which has been 
assigned for thus superseding your meino- 
Aaiat. Journ. N. S. Vol. 24. No.95. 


rialist, is, that his long employment on the 
staff has prevented his acquit ing that ex- 
periness in manutuvring a brigade or a 
body of troops; and tinis staff employment, 
which had hitherto heen considered to be an 
unquestionable mark of an officei's qualifi- 
cations and abilities, was in this instance 
deemed a sufficient ground for depiiving 
your memorialist of a command, and of 
tl>e emolument attached to it. 

That your racmo ialist, therefore, re- 
spcctfiilly begs leave to solicit the atteu- 
tion of your Hon. Court to the annexed 
memorial, addresed by him to the Governor- 
general of India in council, on his being a 
second time superseded in the command 
of a brigade, and to the rejdy which was 
given to it. 

That *your memniialist may in 0 * 01180 - 
quence he permitted to obseive, that the 
particular constitution of the army of India 
must render it impracticable to carry into 
effect the appointment to command on tlie 
principle stated in the concluding para- 
graph of the annexed letter from the secre- 
tary to the Govei ninent of India in tlio 
military ilepartment, for brigadiers must he 
taken liom either stall' or regimental offi- 
cers ; and it seems evident that piactice is 
indispensable, in order to enable any officer 
to acquire expel tness in the mancjeiivnng of 
troops. A stair officer, tlierefoie, cannot 
acquire such expertness by merely attend- 
ing occasionally inspections and reviews, 
nor a regimental officer by merely com- 
manding his regiment at a brigade parade ; 
and consequently, were that principle to 
he acted upon, no officer could be appoint- 
ed a hiigadier, as he could not possibly 
possess that qnalihcaiion for command 
which is now lequired for the first time. 

Tliat such a pimciple aflicts most par. 
ticularly and injuriously ofliters who, us 
your memorialist was, aie tni|)Ioyeil on 
the civil staff of the army, fin they do not 
even attend inspections mid reviews; and 
that it seems, therefore, inequitable that 
siieh a staff officer should lie at once de- 
prived of a command, without being first 
ajipointed to it, and allowed a reasonable 
time totjualify himself — when, if he were 
still found unqualified, his removal w&uld 
of course become necessary for the good of 
the public service. 

Tliat whatever may he thought of the 
exjiediency and necessity of rt<quiring ex- 
pertness in the manoiuvring of troops as a 
v]iialification for coiiitnand, it is ufKleni- 
ahle that such a qualification was never 
considered requisite in this army, as might 
be shown by numerous instance-, until 
the case of your memorialist occurred. 

That your memorialist cannot, therefore, 
but conclude that his supersession in the 
command of a brigade was as contrary to 
the long-established usage of tlie army of 
India, as it was to the implied, it not ex- 
pressed, conditions under which lie entered 

(Y) 
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the Hon. Company’s aervlce ; since it was 
then, and has ever been, until the arrival of 
the present commander-in-chief in India, 
held as an invariable rule, that officers 
should succeed to commands according to 
seniority, as the emoluments attached was 
considered to be a remuneration for length 
of service. 

That yoUr memorialist consequently 
trusts that yOur Hon. Court, especially 
when it adverts to all the circumstances 
stated in the memorials which he took the 
liberty of addressing to it, on the ‘iOth Oc- 
tober and 3d November 183.5, will be of 
opinion, that the introduction of so novel a 
principle into the army of India ought 
not to have had retrospective effect, and to 
have been made applicable to yoijr memo- 
rialist, who Was appointed a cadet in De- 
cember 1799 ; and most particularly, that 
employment on the staff ought not to have 
been considered as a valid reason for ex- 
cluding ^n officer from command. 

That your memorialist may also men- 
tion that both Col. Ballantine and Col, 
Miles, on being removed from civil situa- 
tions which they had held from almost 
their first arrival in India; were appointed 
to commands — the one on the 3d April 
1829, and the other on the 23d October 
1830; and that, as your memorialist is 
senior to Col. Miles, he would have then 
succeeded to a command, had he been a 
regimental officer. He begs leave, tliero- 
fore, to submit to your Hon, Court whether 
the depriving him five years after of a com- 
mand, tneiely because he had been em- 
ployed on the general staff of the army, 
can be considered as consistent with either 
justice or equity. 

That your memorialist, in consequence, 
cannot hut entertain the hope that it wdl 
appear to jonr lion. Court, that he has 
been excinded from the command of a 
brigade on no sufficient grounds, and 
that your Hon. Court will therefore be 
pleased to do him the justice of removing 
such exclusion, and of conferring upon 
him the still farther favour of compen- 
sarihg him for the loss of Rs. 1,100 per 
mepsem, being the amount of stuff allow- 
ances granted to a lieuf. colonel for com- 
manding a brigade of the 2d chasss, which 
he has sustained since the 6ih of July 
1835, and which he must continue to sus- 
tain until he is appointed to the command 
of a brigade, or until the 'Government may 
be pleased to avail itself of his services in 
some other equivalent situation. 

(Signed) Vans Kennkdv, Col. 
Bombay, Kith May 1837. 

Memorial referred to in the preceding. 
Tothe Right Hon. Lord Auckland, G C. B., 
Governor-general of India in Council, 
the Memorial of Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
of the Bombay Army, most respectfully 
'sheweth : — 


That the accompanying memorial, which 
your memorialist addressed to the Gover- 
nor-general of India in Council on the I»t 
of September last, will sufficiently explain 
the circumstances which again oblige him 
to appeal to the Government of India for 
redress against an act of the Bombay 
Government, in consequence of his having 
been, on the 29th of March last, a second 
time excluded from the command of a 
brigade, although he is (he senior lieut.- 
colonel of the Bombay army, and the 
colonels belonging to it now in this conn, 
try are holding either division or brigade 
commands. 

That when Col. Brooks was appointed; 
to your memorialist’s pnjudice, to com- 
mand the brigade at Doesa, on the 29th of 
July last, the Government did not assign 
to youi memoiiftlist any reasons for then su- 
perseding him ; but that, on tlie I ccent occa- 
sion, the grounds on which it w'as resolved 
to pas» him over were communicated by 
the secretary to the Government in the 
military department to the Adjnt.int-gene- 
ral of the army, in the following letter. 

“ Bombay Castle, 301 Ii March 1836, 

‘‘ Sir : I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 23d 
inst., and to acquaint you, for the infor- 
mation of his Exc. tlie Commander-in- 
chief, that, under the circumstances therein 
set forth, the Right lion, the Governor is 
under the painful necessity of still with- 
holding a brigade command from Col, 
Vans Kennedy, 

“ Had Col. Kennedy, I am instructed 
to observe, yielding to his circumstances, 
done his best, since be joined his regiment, 
to supply his confessed deficiencies as .an 
officer in active command, much might 
have been said in favour of his claim to 
succeed to the comm.ind of a brigade; but 
his letter of the 12lh inst,, forwarded with 
your letter under reply, discloses, and very 
honestly, a far difleient slate of tilings, and 
compels the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council to adopt the resolution intimated 
above. “ I have tlie honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ E. IM.Woon, Lt.-Col. 
“Tothe Adjt.-gcn.” “ Sec. to Govt.” 

That, on receiving a copy of the pre- 
ceding letter from the Adjutant-geneMl, 
your memorialist immediately addressed, 
through the regular channel of militaiy 
correspondence, the following letter to tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council ; — 

To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, 

K.C.B. and G.C. H., President and 

Governor in Council, Bombay. 

“ Right Hon. Sir; I trust that I shall 
be excused for venturing to address your 
Honour in Council in this direct manner, 
in consequence of the resolution of Go- 
vernment, which was communicated to the 
Adjutant- general of the army by Secretary 
Lieut.-Col.Wood, in his letter of the 30th 
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ultimo. For I conceive that it is but jus» 
tice to myself to lake the liberty of observ. 
ing that, in llie letter (therein referred to), 
addressed by me to the Adjutant-general, 
dated the l‘2th ultimo, I have confessed no 
deficiencies. In that letter I have merely 
stated the simple fact, that from the 1 5th 
of December last, the date on which I 
assumed the command of the 26th regt. 
^ I., until the ftlst of January, I had not 
atttmded the parades of the regiment; nor 
was it in my power to have done so during 
three or four weeks of that period, in 
consequence of severe indisposition, occa- 
sioned by change of climate. I further 
stated in that letter, that tlie small number 
of elfective men at the head-quaiters of 
the regiment under my command had 
prevented any parades taking place since 
the 1st of February last, and that it was 
not likely that they could he resumed 
until after the rains. But, notv\itlistaMding 
these circunistances, it would appear that 
my not attending pai tides between the 15lh 
of December and 91st of January last, bas 
been considered by the Government as a 
sufficient ground for excluding me from 
the command of a brigade, to which se- 
niority and length of seivice render me 
entitled : for there could have been no 
information befoie the Government, which 
showed that I had been in any other re- 
spect inattentive to toy duties as the com- 
inaiuhng officer of a regiment, or that 1 
was incapable of performing them. 

“ It would not, however, become me to 
offer any remark on this unexpected deci- 
sion of the Government. But I may be 
permitted to refer to the concluding para- 
graph of Col. Casement’s loiter to Lieut.- 
Col.Wood of the 14lh of December last: 

‘ The Goveinor-genetal in Council con- 
curs in the sentiments expressed by the 
Right Hon. the Governor, and is happy 
to understand that it is not intended to 
exclude Col. Vans Kennedy from a biigade 
command, when his fitness for such a 
command shall have been shown’ — and 
most respectfully to request that I may bo 
informed in what it is that such htne^s 
consists. For, hitherto, the knowledge of 
maiiceuvring a regiment or a brigade has 
not been considered as an indispensable 
requisite in an officer when appointed to a 
coimnand-~as has been exemplified in tlic 
appointment of Brigadier-gens, Ilessman, 
M. Kennedy, and Kcnnett, and Brigailicis 
Willis, Litchfield, and Burford, all of 
which officers were, at the time of their 
appointment, deficient in that qualifica- 
tion. But, if it be now deemed expedient 
that no officer shall be appointed to com- 
mand unless he is skilled in the manccu- 
vring of troops, 1 beg leave to appeal to 
the justice and equity of the Government 
to decide whether a principle so totally 
povel in the army of India ought to have 
A rptro^peclive effect, and to be made ap- 


plicable to an officer who has been prcr 
vented from acquiring as yet that skill, by 
having been employed on the staff for 
twenty -eight years. I may, however, pre- 
sume that your Honour in Council is not 
of opinion that an acquaintance with the 
mere duties of a parade is the only, or 
even the principal, requisite in a brigadier; 
for instances will readily occur of officers, 
esteemed to be good parade officers, being 
in other respects by no means qualified 
to command a body of troops. But if a 
conversancy with the rules and usages of 
the service ; an acquaintance with the inte- 
rior economy and discipline of troops; 
and a knowledge of the manner in which 
duty ought to bo carried on, with firmne.ss 
and judjjmeiit, to cause it to be performed 
correctly anj efficieiilly, be sucli qualifi- 
cations as render an officer competent for 
command, I will venture to affirm, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that there is 
not a Ikutenant-colonel in this army who 
possesses those qualilications in a superior 
degree to myself. For no situation can 
be more favourable for instructing an of- 
ficer in the manner in which command 
should be exercised, than that of judge 
advocate general, which I had the honour 
of holding for eighteen ycais; as, during 
that period, all complaints against officers 
and soldiers were referred to me for my 
Opinion, and the view which I took of the 
subject was either confiimcd or rectified 
by the superior knowledge and experience 
of the several commanders- in-chief of this 
army. 

“ Under these circumslancps, 1 cannot 
but entertain the hope that, should your 
Honour in Council be pleased to do me 
the very particular favour of taking into 
consideiatiou the objections made to my 
appointment on the present occasion, it 
will appear that they do not afford suffi- 
cient grounds for departing from that prin- 
ciple of seniority, Iry which succession to 
commaml has hitherto been invariably re- 
gulated in the army of India. Nor can I 
avoid taking the liberty of adding, that if 
I am to fie again passed over, and that 
principle to he again disregarded, it will 
most piohahly be expected that the 
iitication of tlie officer by whom I am 
superseded should be so unquestionably 
superior in all respects to mine, as to leave 
no doubt that this second supersession has 
been resolved upon by the Government on 
public grounds, and not in consequence 
of the personal dislike, which is so evi- 
dently borne to me, but for what cause I 
am not aware, by his Exc. the Com- 
nuinder-iii-chief, 

“ 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Vans Kennfdy, Col.’' 
t'Maliigaum, .5th April 1896.” 

That, not being favoured with an answer 

the preceding letter, your memorialjaj 
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•gain addressed iho Riglu Hon. the Go. 
vernor in Couiwil »is follows:— 

“ To the Right lion. Sir Robert Grant, 

KC.B, and G.C. H, President and 

Governor in Council, Bombay. 

“ Right Hon. Sir : In taking the(iberty 
of addiessing your Honour in Council on 
the .5th inst., [ entertained the hope that 
the circumstances slated in that letter might 
induce the Government to take into re- 
consideration the grounds on which it had 
a second time excluded me from the com- 
mand of a biigade. Disappointed, how- 
ever, in this expectation, I am under the 
necessity of bringing under the notice of 
your Honour in Council, that officers, on 
entering tlie service of the Hon. Comjiany 
(at least it was so when I was ap^tointed a 
cadet, in December 1799), enter also into 
a well-known, althougfi implied, contract, 
that, if they conduct tlietnselves with pro- 
priety, they shall succeed by seniority to 
those commands of emolument to which 
their length of seivice may render them 
entitled; and the competency, therefore, 
of the local Government to annul such 
cotUract, and to deprive an officer of such 
emolument, may not be undeserving of 
its attention. For I have been deprived, 
since the ‘J9th of last July,* when I was 
superseded in the command of a biigade 
by Col. Brooks, and still remain deprived, 
in conbei|uence of my recent supersession 
by Col, RIocse, of Us. 700 per mensem, f 
to the receipt of whicli I was then entitled, 
according to the long-established and in- 
variable usage of the army of India. I 
have also, perhaps, sufficiently shown, in 
my letter of the 5ih inst., tliat 1 am as 
capalile of exercising a command as many 
an officer who has been appointed to one : 
and there seems to be no reason to sup- 
pose that it was ever intended by the Hon. 
Court of Directors that an ofliter, who has 
.served the Hon. Company (liamelessly for 
thirty-six years, and who h.is been danger- 
ously wounded in that service, should he 
deprived of the command of a brigade, arid 
the emolument attached to it, solely be 
cause, when a vacancy occurred, he was 
notnacquainted with tlie mere duties of a 
parade, or that he should lie superseded 
by an officer who is almost equally unac- 
quainted with those duties. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ Vans KennilDV, Col.” 

“ Malligaum, 28th April 1896.” 

That, as the Government of Bombay 
has not condescended to give an answer to 
either of these letters, your memorialist is 

• [The vacancy which occurred on the 6th July 
was not filled up until this date.] 

t The difference Ix'tween the allowance granted 
for the command of a regiment and for that of a 
brigade of the 2d class [Colonel Kennedy being 
then in command of his regiment, has here merely 
mentioned the difference; but in the preceding 
memorial he has stated the whole amount of allow- 
ances granted to a brigadier of the 2d class.] 


compelled to lake the liberty of submitting 
tlieae circufiistances to the consideration of 
your Lordihip in Council ; as your me- 
morialist cannot but flatter himself with 
the hope that, should it appear to the 
Government of India that no sufficient 
grounds exist for excluding him from the 
command of a brigade, to wliich he is 
entitled by seniority, length of service, 
and the long. established and invariable 
usage of the army of India, tlie decision 
to his prejudice of the Local Goverunient 
will be rectified by such instructions from 
the Supreme Government of India , as the 
merits of this appeal may appear to require. 

(Signed) Vans Kennkov, Col. 
Malligaum, 12th May 1896. 

Reply to the preceding Memorial. 

To the Secretary to Government, Military 
Department, Bombay. 

Sir- I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter under date the 5th 
ultimo, transmitting, for the purpose of 
being laid before the Right lion, the Go- 
vernor- genera I of India in Council, a 
memorial addrc'.^sed to his Lordship by 
Brevet- Colonel Vans Kennedy, of the 
Bombay army, accompanied by copies of 
the jiroceedings of the Bombay Govern, 
nient which bear on the subject of the 
rocmoriul. 

To remove all misconception on so Im- 
portant a subject, the Governor-general of 
India in Council desires it to he under- 
stood, as a general principle, that mere 
seniority or length of service, without qua- 
lification or fitness, can confer no claim to 
command, or to any situation of trust or 
responsibility. 

In selecting officers for commands, or 
other situations, fitness must ever be the 
paramount and primary consideiation, and 
the only inalienable privilege of the seniors 
of the rank, from which the selection is to 
he made, is to have their claims taken into 
consideration before those of their juniors. 

With respect to the point more parti- 
cularly submitted in Col. Kennedy’s me- 
morial, his Lordship in Council is of opi- 
nion, that a certain degree of expertness in 
manmuvring or directing the movements 
of troops, though not the only, is still an 
indispensable nquisite for the comtiiand 
of a brigade, as it is for that of a regiment. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wm. Casement, Col. 

Sec. to the Gov. of India. Mil. Dept. 
Fort William, 8th August 1836. 

BAJA OF SATTARA. 

The Bombay Gazette^ June 3d, has a 
long article respecting the conduct of the 
Government towards tlie Raja of Sat- 
tara, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : ‘‘ One of the authorities, whose 
duty led him to lake an active interest in 
the affairs of the Sattara state,” submit- 
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ted to this Government certuin charges, 
involving very high crimes against the 
dewan of Sattara, who was imprison- 
ed in consequence at Poona. A com- 
mittee was sent from Bombay to Sat- 
tara, who examined the raja, and re- 
turned and made their report to Bombay. 
Tlie raja, desirous of laying before the 
Government the case, on behalf of his 
minister as well as himself, applied for 
tlie. ssistance of a European “friend” at 
the presidency; but the Government 
declined to authorize his proceeding to 
Sattara. A dialogue is tfien given be- 
tween the “ BriM«h authority’’ and the 
raja, which, thougli avowedly a mere 
stretch of fancy, is evidently intended to 
be received as a trneieport, and bears 
strong marks ofgeimmeness It represents 
a warm altercation between the raja and 
the resident respecting his apjdication, in 
the course of which the latter intimates 
to the former that he had foiteited Ins 
aiithoiity, by violating the 6th p.iia of 
his treaty with the Company, which for- 
bade his applying to any idher person 
on any sei’ret business, without lefe- 
renee to the head British authoiity on 
the spot. 

rKKICHY. 

The crime of jierjury, wliich a writer 
represents as of almost every-day oeoiir- 
rence in the Native Commissioners’ 
Courts in Goojrat, has, it seems, re- 
centlyf, sustained a severe cheek from an 
Jndo-Briton moonsitf having committed 
lor that crime a witness, who, after his 
trial before the Session Court, was sen- 
tenced to be led round the city on an 
ass, and to sutfer tliree years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. This is .said to 
have inspired all witnesses corning before 
him with a proper caution on the manner 
in wliieh they deliwr their evidence- — 
Bnjnbay Gaz, June, 10, 


AMEllICAN PLOUGHS. 

Three hundred ploughs, made at the 
Porto Novo foundry, after an American 
model, forwarded to that establishment 
by the revenue commissioner, have been 
sent to this presidency from Madras. The 
practical introduction of this improved 
implement is proceeding in different 
parts of the country, under the direc- 
tion of individuals who, from their habits 
and situation, are likely to give it a fair 
trial. The plough is of a simple con- 
struction, and as it turns up the soil 
raore effectually, and nearly twice as 
fast as the common country plough, it 
is to be hoped it will gradually come into 
general use. It is of cast iron, and its 
cost does not exceed twelve or thirteen 
rupees.— 


£lltras(Siangetir Urobiiur^. 

MAULMAIV. 

Siamese Merchants.— A party of about 
sixty men arrived here from Bankok in 
the early part of last month, bringing 
with them a letter from the ministers of 
Siam, and a few petty articles of mer- 
chandize. The ostensible object of their 
visit was to purchase rubies for his Sia- 
mese majesty ; but as similar visits have 
been made every year, we imagine tlie 
real object is that of collecting informa- 
tion on what is going cn among us here. 
These men returned a few days ago, car- 
rying with them some rubies for the sake 
of appearances, but burdened with some- 
thing thaj; will doubtless prove tar more 
gratilying to the court at Bankok — the 
intelligence of their old enemies, the 
Burmese, being at loggerheads among 
themselves. ()ur merchants here have 
never made any strenuous efforts to open 
an oveilaiid trade with Siam. All that 
we like to say on the subject is, tlmr tiie 
read is open to them (at least to the 
native mcrclmiits, foi the treaty precludes 
Kuropeans liom entering Siam from 
hence by land), and that, Irom the expe- 
rience ot the tew who liuvc made the at- 
tempt, they will meet with civility and 
protection trom the authorities ot the 
country. Indeed, thus much is promised 
by letter, a-.d is due in return for the 
kind iieatment which their people have 
met with licro, year after year. — Maul- 
main ChnmickJ Ap7il22. 

Amusetnetiis of the Season. — For i\, 
month past, the inhabitants of Maiilmain, 
of all ages and sexes, have suspended, in 
a great measure, their mdiiiury pursuits, 
and yielded themselves up to the amuse- 
ments which the rocuirencc of tlie season 
Usually suggests. 

On the lull, inst. according to the 
Burmese com|)Utatiun, the sun eiitered 
the sign Aries, and on that <iay their 
new ye.'.r commenced. In conlormity 
w'ith immemorial practice, none among 
tliem on that day escaped the usual li- 
quid salutations* the ‘ complimentij of 
the season’ were n utually poured fortli 
among friends in copious abundance, and 
it the silk pntsos of the men, and the silk 
tamiemjes of the women, could have been 
found with ‘a dry thread in them,’ it 
must have been because their owners 
were careful to snlistitutc for them the 
plainer material of cotton. 

In aildition to the usual observances of 
the anniversary, it was determined to 
make the present one an occasion for 
performing the funeral rites of four priests, 

• The journal above quotetl is a small but well- 
printed paper, which commenced publica'ion on 
the 15th April If proper advantage bo taken of 
local faclhtica, it will prove a valuable vehicle 
of information respecting the Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries. 
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who died several months ago« and whose 
bodies liave been preserved during the 
intermediate period. The bodies of the 
priests were covered with geld leaf, and 
laid on riclily ornamented cofbns. Wood- 
en tubes ot various lengths, from^ about 
six to ten feet, which, for want of a more 
appropi iate term, may be called rockets, 
strongly bound with rattans, and filled 
with the common ingredients of gun- 
powder, were fastened to the axles of 
low cariiuges of four wheels. Sur- 
mounting these were placed figures of 
men and animals of the most grotesque 
description, formed of light material, 
some of them of enormous si 7 -e ; and m 
the lormation of the whole the study and 
design of the' devisers seem to have been to 
deviate from nature rather than *to imitate 
it. Mond.iy last was the day appointed lor 
passing these nondescripts in review^ m 
front ol the lesideiico ol the commissioner. 
At about nine a.m. their approach up the 
ascent from the town towards the house 
commenced, each one in chaige of the 
inhabitants of tlie respective divi.sions of 
the town in wliieli it was devised, and 
preceded hy a party of nchly-drcsscd wo- 
men, singing and daiteing, and responded 
to hy a largei' company ot men who follow- 
ed, weaniig some badge or dress to dis- 
tinguish it trorn other divisions. On they 
came, white elephants, giants, horses, 
rams, buffaloes, dragons, and the like- 
ness of nothing in heaven above or on 
the earth beneatli ; Jiow many we eaniiot 
say, tor we did not count them. The 
songs were comiiosed espei-ially for the 
occasion, and as lar we eonld understand 
tlieiii (tor the Hunnesc, in imitation of 
par best Eiiglisli vocalists', think they 
excel il they produce only sounds) were 
highly patiiotic, and replete with good 
wislies tor the public authorities. The 
proeessioii lasted tor about two Iiour.s, 
when the whole moved off to prcfiare 
for the next day. On the Miceeeding 
morning, the sticets of the town were 
filled with men, women, and children, 
in their holiday <lress, moving towards 
the spot which had been sele .ted for the 
filial exhibition, and the performance of 
the funeral rites. By nine o’clock most 
of the population ot the town had taken 
up tlieir position on the heights to tlie 
eustwaid of it, fropi wlienoe they could 
look down on the plain below, and see 
the discharges of the huge rockets. If we 
should compute the mimher of spectators 
at twelve thousand, we should not pro- 
bably he far from the truth. TJie bodies 
ot the priests had been removed from their 
cars of state to a small shed decoi ated with 
spires, and situated a few yaids above the 
Imse of the hill. Towards this object, 
from the opposite side of the plain, the 
rockets were directed in succession and at 
short intervals, pouring forfli vast clouds 


of smoke, hissing louder than a hundred 
steam-engines, and careering across the 
plain as chance, for they were not guided, 
conducted their rapid movements. None, 
however, hit their object ; some deviated 
to the right, and some to the left, while 
others broke down, and were thus 

stopped m mid career.” As tlie sun 
declined, the bodies of the priests were 
quietly laid on the funeral pile and re- 
duced to ashes. The numerous specta- 
tors descended from the heights, rcinrned 
to their homes, and from the quietness 
of the succeeding evening, contrasted 
with the sounds of vocal and instrumeiital 
muMc heard for many previous nights, it 
is inferred that they returned also to the 
“sober realities of life .” — Maulmam 
Chronicle, April 22. 

Extiacts from a repot t by Commissioner 
McLeod, who piocecded in December 
last from Maulmain, to penetrate, if pos- 
sible, to the tioiitiers ot China, appear 
in the Chronicle They are dated “J-im- 
may, January 25tli and 28th.” This is 
a Shan town, tiihutary to Siam. He 
mentions that several ol the natives of 
Indh. have turned their attention entirely 
to the trallic in slaves with the red Ka- 
liens. He says, in the last letter: “ The 
Chinese caiavan arrived here to-day, and 
they dcsciibe the route travelled by them 
on the eastern side of the Mai-kon, 
the longest and the most difficult, as it 
rum over very high mountaiiis. They 
say that I should find ponies unable to 
perform tlie journey (even if I had been 
able to piocure any here], and that 
mules alone can make the march, as they 
cun suffer thirst better than ponies; lor 
water is so scarce that they are obliged 
to be satisfied with a very little, and that 
little obtained with consideiable diftieul- 
ty. They strongly recommend my going 
by Kyain-toon, the road being the best 
and shortest. They come by the road 
they do, not fr..m choice, but because 
they are not permitted to enter the Sia- 
mese territories from the Burmese side. 
The other roads are clioaked up, and the 
towns on them having been deserted, no 
provisions can be procured. I have en- 
deavoured to persuade the Chinese, who 
liave brought 4,000 mules with them, to 
send a partoii to I\Iaulmain. They pro- 
mise* to come lor this express purpose 
next year ; and if they do not find a ready 
market here, some will go on this sea- 
son. The tew men who went to Maul- 
main last year have reported the road as 
very bad.” 

We have learned, from good authority, 
that, of eighty four cases of small-pox, 

* himilar promise were made on a former octa- 
sion to Dr, llicliardbon. 
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lhat have occurred within the Gravets of 
Columho, between the 1st April last and 
the 9th inst. twenty-five have been placed 
in quarantine ; fifty-five have voluntarily 
gone to the public hospital without a 
warrant having even been applied for, 
for their removal, while four only have 
been compulsorily removed This fact, 
we conceive, redounds equally to the 
icredit of those who govern, and of those 
governed. Here we have the result of 
all that opposition and outcry which has 
been raised against the existing Govern- 
ment, for its arbitrary and unfeeling ex- 
ercise of pow’ers vested in it by a law 
passed in the bygone times of despotism 
and oppression — an outcry and an op- 
position excited by some few, we are 
willing to believe, from honest though 
misguided zeal, iii the cause of the peo- 
ple, but by many, we will assert, from a 
spirit of faction, and for the furtherance 
of selfish views. We niaintaiii that the 
tact above recorded affords the most con- 
vincing proof that the Government has 
passed triumphantly through this or- 
deal. At first, indeed, the lower orders, 
led astray, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected, by the misrepresentations so se- 
dulously spread abroad, and acting under 
the influence of causeless terror, were 
induced to resist the enforcement of mea- 
sures calculated for the general good, 
and committed acts of violence which 
must ever be deprecated by tlie Iriends of 
order and good government. During 
this state of excitement ot the public 
mind, the Govenniient was bound to take 
due steps for eulorcing tlie law, and 
maintaining the respect duo to its au- 
thority, trusting to the good sense and 
feeling of the community Ultimately to 
discover in wdiat lay its true interests, 
and that the Government could not be 
actuated by selfish views in thus oppos- 
ing Itself to popular prejudices. The re- 
sult has shown that they were right. 

Little, indeed, do we envy the feelings 
of those who ignorantly and factiously 
originated the recent ferment. Hut for 
them, many who have died in their own 
lioiises might have recovered in the hos- 
pital. Many, it is said by the opjio- 
neiits of the law, have perished in conse- 
quence of forcible removal — others, they 
will have it, have died of fear at the bare 
mention of removal to hospitals. If any 
such deaths did occur, at whose doors, 
we w'oiild a^sk, are those deaths to be laid. 
Surely of those who. knowing bettor, have 
by their misrepresentations led the igno- 
rant to suppose that removal to a hos- 
pital was worse than removal to a char- 
nel-house. — Chron., May 13. 

Inundation . — The latter part of May, 
the heavy rains and the westerly winds 
co-operating, produed an inundation 
which has occasioned considerable da- 
mage and loss of life. Near Colombo, no 


lives have been lost, though bridgiefl were 
carried away or destroyed, and roads in- 
jured. 

At Kandy, the rain appears to have 
commenced on the evening of the 2kh, 
and aktiougli it continued without inter- 
mission tfiroiighout the night, no appre- 
hensions were entertained of any ill ef- 
fects until shortly before daylight on the 
morning of the 25tli, when tlic lake over- 
flowed Its banks for a considerable space 
along the western bank ; the water flowed 
with great violence down King-street 
and Colombo-sfreet, and for a short time 
the communication with the lower part 
of the town w-as emirely cut off and a 
valualile house, the property of Corne- 
lius Moijeliiir, was almost unilerinined. 
At this crisis the troops were called out, 
and every exertion was made, iiiider the 
direction of Major Thompson, of the Kn- 
gineers, to strengthen the jiart of the 
embankment of the lake over which the 
water had escaped. 1’he weatlier mo- 
derated in the Course of the 25tli, and 
the embankment was sate. In the course 
of the night, however, the iiiin tell with 
greater violence than ever, but liy the 
great exertions of the authorities the 
town was secured Iroin any further in- 
jury of im[)Oitaiicc. No lives appear to 
have been lost in Kandy; but the de- 
struction of property is said to have ex- 
ceeded that in November 1 83 1, the wa- 
ter having risen two feet higher than it 
did on that occasion. The destruction 
of houses and iicc fields, and the loss of 
cattle in the neighhoni hood of Kandy, 
have been very extensive. Near Ampi- 
tlya, three miles from the town, a woman 
and two cluldreii were swcjit away, to- 
gether with their house, by a mountain 
torrent. Several lives were lost ii|> the 
country by the sudden rising of the wa- 
ters, or the disinclination ot the nnlor- 
tunate inmates to leave their liou-es until 
it became too late. The loss ot lile and 
property, it is feared, will eijnal that 
wliieh took jdace from a simdar Criiise in 
November 18.31- Government li.ive em- 
ployed boats to carry provisions to ^be 
different villages inundated, and to le- 
niove the inhabitants, many ot whom 
have been forced to seek saloty in trees, 
to high land. It is estimated that u|)- 
wards of twelve hiiudred people have 
been iinboused in Colombo alone. 

Exports and Imports — Wo circulate 
with our paper of this day a return of 
the cxpoits and imports of Ceylon for the 
last six years, with I’opies ot w liicli we 
have been furnished, uml upon which we 
pro|)ose to make few' observations. I’lie 
whole values for each year are as follows : 


1831 .C-2«2,9R«-' 

llWi 3.51,223 

l«:i3 3211, «!>! 
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.i'1.52,20.1 

i;»2,.529 

14.5,ti.'13 
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We doubt if any colony in the world 
■ever furnished a more striking proof of 
prosperity. In the short space of five 
years, the exports have more than dou- 
bled, while the imports have increased 
about 68 per cent . — Ceylcn Chironide, 
May 27. 

Loss of Life . — Private letters from 
Trincomalie bring the melancholy intelli- 
gence of Lieut. Shaw, Ensigns Haikness 
and Walker, of H.M.’s 61st regt., toge- 
ther with six natives, having been drown- 
ed. These officers, with seven natives, 
left Back-bay on the morning of the22d, 
at daybreak, in spite of the most boister- 
ous weather, with the intention of going 
t)ver to Cottiar, in a sailing boat, on a 
shooting^excursion, and had got as far as 
between Nonvoy Island and Cotftar, when 
a dreadful squall upset the boat. All on 
board perished, with the exception of a 
Malay boy, who alone of the paity sur- 
vived to tell the sad tale. Lieut. Shaw 
and Ensign Ilarkness have each left a 
wife and children to lament their un- 
timely fate. Mrs. Haikness is in Eng- 
land. 

The squall was so violent as to cause 
H.M.iS Andromache to drag her anchors, 
and drive towards the shore; she was 
brought up by a third anchor. 

lUentiitg. 

Bevenue . — The revenue farms of this 
settlement, for six months of the ensuing 
'Official year, were sold by public auction 
on the 27th, and produced Drs. 3,528 in 
excess of the same jicriod of the teiininat- 
ingyear ; a proof of the increasing prosjierity 
of the revenue. — P. W.I. Gaz , April 2. 

Ex~Rnjah ofKeda . — The hr\^ Julia, be- 
longing to and haring tlio ex-rajah of Kc- 
da on board, was conveyed into the har- 
bour from Bruas on the 2.5th by ILM. 
sloop Z&hra and the Diamond gun-boat. 
Several hundred natives crowded on the 
whart and north beach* in expectation of 
seeing his highness land ; but it liaving 
been reported that he would not he jicr- 
mitted to quit the Julia, with which all 
communication from tlie sJiore was strictly 
forliidden, and that u guard of European 
artillerymen had been placed on board to 
enforce the restriction, the natives quietly 
dispersed ; not, however, without evincing 
great commiseration for his situation. In 
tlie capture of the ex-rajali, we regret to 
announce that many lives have been lost ; 
two marines, it is said, were killed, and 
two seamen severely wounded, while the 
ex-rajah’s party had about sixty men kil- 
led, and two men and a woman wounded, 
besides Tuanku Abdulla, the ex-rajah’s 
'eldest son, who received a shot on his right 
jnstep, while seated with ins father in the 
•baldt or temporary audience-hall. One 


report states, that our boats w'ere the ag- 
gressors, and fired with such fatal effect, 
that the poor Malays ran helter-skelter 
Into the jungles, leaving their women and 
children to shift for themselves in the best 
way they could. Another report, however, 
makes the rajah’s adherents the first ag- 
gressors, who, it is said, on the English 
division firing an nnshotted gun, by way 
of announcing to the rajah its approach, 
opened a smart fire of musqnctry on the 
boats. Which of the rejiorts is true, we 
cannot say; but as there could have been 
no necessity at that moment to commence 
hostilities against the rajah’s party, we 
must hope and conclude, tor humanity’s 
sake, that our countrymen did not make 
this sacrifice of life out of mere wantoii- 
ness. 

The re-appearance of the ex-rajali here 
as a state piisoiier in the harbour, with 
the knowledge that his lather presented 
the island to the East-Iiiiiia Company 
about fifty years ap, in token of friendship 
to the British nation, who engaf^ed to pro- 
tect him from all external enemies, has na- 
turally excited very strong and unfavourable 
feelings against the aiitboiities who have 
contiilmted to his dowiiial anti misfor- 
tunes. Ill the present instance, however, 
wc believe it had become quite time to 
put a stop to the various depredations 
that weie committing by marauders, who 
made use of the rajah’s name for the pur- 
pose ot individual plunder. We learn that 
Ills highness has made an apjilicution to 
the local government for permission to 
proceed to Calcutta to meet the Gover- 
nor-general, but that it has been lehised ; 
and that he is to be forwarded on, either 
to Malacca or to Singapore, in the Julia, 
accompanied by the Zebra, — Ibid, 

The Council of India have passed an 
act (May 22) for the appointment of a 
comuli^^^lon to inquire into the state ol the 
laud-tenures in the Straits Settlements; 
and lest alarm should be taken at ibis pro- 
ceeding, a resolniion is appended to the 
act, exjdaining the necessity ot it, for the 
pill pose ot defining and legalizing existing 
bond fide possession, and tliat it is the in- 
tention to enforce the rights of the state, 

“ in cases only in which they may have 
been wilfully or fraudulently infringed.” 

Mr. Win. R. Young, secretai’y to the 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, and 
a member of the Customs Committee, 
is to be ajipointed commissioner for this 
necessary investigation. 

ISurmat. 

The last accounts from Rangoon state 
that the “ woongyee” had assembled the 
English merchants, and made known, to 
them that the communication with Ava 
was stopped; and that, though he had 
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given orders to place the town in a state 
of defence, they needed not to be under 
alarm, as it was onijr a precaution against 
thieves. It appears that tlie Prince of 
Tha^^a^vaddy’8 party was gaining strength 
throughout the country, and tlie report 
was not doubted at Rangoon that his flag 
(a white peacock on a red ground) was 
flying atProme, Donabew, Lyne, Bassein, 
and all other towns north and west of 
Rangoon . — Mavlmein Chron., April 14<. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Maulmein, Ist May: 

“ A detachment from the Prince of 
Tharrawaddy’s army has taken possession 
of Rangoon. Our communication with 
Ava is cut off, and we have no news of 
Col. Burney since the 4th March, and no 
news of a detachment of the 13th regt., a 
subaltern, and thirty men, which left 
Rangoon for Ava in the beginning of 
March. On the 26th, the commissioner 
here sent Lieut. Smith, 13th, five sepoys 
and a dozen of lascars, to Rangoon, with 
directions to push on to Ava, with a de- 
hpatch for Col. Burney. We are very un- 
easy from this want of intelligence. The 
native regiment here is in a state of great 
discontent, to use a mild term, at the clip- 
ping legislation of the Government. Go- 
vernment pledged themselves that it should 
enjoy the same advantages as the corps it 
relieved. To-day they have reduced a 
water-carrier in each company, leaving 
hut one to a company, winch is a breach 
of contract stoutly resented. If a govern- 
ment can gather any thing from experience, 
the Indian one may guess what a dange- 
rous affair it is to coquet with a merce- 
nary’s pay. The habit of breaking faith 
has become second nature to it; and, I 
dare say, ‘ they know not what they do.’” 
— Hurkaru. 

We understand that authentic intelli- 
cence has been received from the capital 
of Ava to the 24th Aprd, to the effect that 
the Prince of Tharrawaddy has gained the 
entire ascendancy, and taken on himself 
the administration of the kingdom. The 
capital had been invested and taken by 
the prince’s force, and the revolution was 
complete : it appears to have been fortu- 
nately marked by an absence of bloody 
executions. Combining this with the in- 
telligence that the prince’s flag was flying 
at Rangoon, it is clear that his authority 
is now very firmly and widely established. 

The British residency w'as safe, and 
had been duly respected . — Calcutta Cour.y 
May 27. 

Dutcli fOnhin. 

Advices received by a recent arrival 
from Acheen, state Uiat the rajah had 
issued an order, prohibiting all persons, 
being bis subjects, from quitting Aehecn 
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and the coasts adjacent, on pain of a fine 
of fifty dollam each, in consequence of an 
anticipated attack from his Dutch neigh- 
bours at Padang, owing to the capture of 
a schooner and her treasure, and the rajah 
persisting in detaining the son of her late 
commander. When the two armed vessels, 
which proceeded to Acheen lately from 
I’adang, to demand explanation for these 
outrages, were returning from the former 
to the latter port, the senior officer, it 
seems, was not backward in acquainting 
the rajah, that the severest punishment 
awaited him on their re appearance there. 
Several brass guns, of large calibre, which 
have been buried in the sand for many 
years, have been raised, and are now in 
preparation for resisting the projected at- 
tack of fhe Dutch; and, indeed, there 
seems to be every indication of a deter- 
mined resistance.— Gaz.f April 
29. 

The notorious A Chinese piratical state- 
bark Baggiana, which had recently been 
committing serious aggressions against the 
British flag, under the directions of the 
Rajah Moodah of Acheen, has, we learn, 
been captured by the Dutch men of-war, 
w'hich had been sent to Acheen to de- 
mand the restitution of the garda-costa 
.schooner Dolphin, and the surrender of 
her crew (by whom she had been cut off 
from Padang roads, with treasure on 
board, and taken into Acheen), and taken 
away, in retaliation of the conduct of the 
rajah, in harbouring the crew of the DoU 
phin, and refusing to restore the vessel. 
The gunner of the Baggianawus dismissed 
by the Dutch, and having made his way to 
Penang, related the circumstance of the 
capture of the craft. 


The Bombay Courier contains the fol- 
lowing letter from Persia, dated January 
I2th, in reply to, a communication pub- 
lished in that qf the 15th Decem- 

ber last, containing an account of the state 
of affairs in this country up to the J5th 
October, in which the false position the 
Briti.sh officers found themselves placed 
in lust year in the shah’s camp, is attributed 
to the intrigues of the Russians. The 
writer says ; " I beg to trouble you with an 
account of what took place on Sir H. 
Bethune’s joining his majesty ; when, I 
think, the king and his ministers’ anxiety 
to relieve themselves from the embarrass- 
ment arising out of the major-gerierars 
presence may be accounted for, without 
attributing it to Russian interference ; in 
fact, I am convinced that the Russians 
had no more to do with our removal than 
the Chinese. Towards the end of July 
last, Sir H. Bethune jouied the ahah • 
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camp, bringing with him a letter from the 
King of England to his Persian majestyt 
Sir Henry was received with civility, and 
after a delay of a few days, a flrman was 
issued appointing him a commander of ten 
thousand. The hrnrnn stated tiiat he was 
empowered to instruct the Persian* army 
in the art of war, and to lead any body of 
them entrusted'to him by the state, against 
the enemy. The general’s experience of 
Persian state-papers should have tai^lit 
him that such a firman was valueless. 
However, urged' on, in my opinion, by 
those about him, he determined to try the 
extent of his authority ; an order was ac- 
cordingly issued to the troops in camp, 
when, the bubble bursting, the Persian 
colonels r^sed to obey. Application was 
made to the shah and his minivers, but 
no attempt was made by either to uphold 
the general’s command. The Persian 
officers seldom waited on him, and on one 
occasion of his offering some suggestion 
to a Persian officer, respecting his regi- 
ment, then under arms, he positively re- 
vised to attend to it ! An attempt was 
also made to get up a guard- mounting 
parade ; the shah and the general were 
present ; but as no one seemed to know 
how it was to be done, the thing failed, 
to the Infinite amusement of Russians and 
Persians, and guard-mounting was given 
up. Matters could not long remain in this 
state, so to settle the dispute between the 
Persian officers and the general, as well 
as to get rid of his importunities respecting 
bis position, the question relative to Herat 
was put, which being answered in the 
negative, the detachment was dismissed, 
in a manner by no means gratifying to the 
officers. The dismissal was accompanied 
by a shawl each to the suliordinates, and 
something more suhstanstial to the gene- 
ral ; like Persians of rank, who fall under 
the king’s displeasure, and get veltked, 
have their aching feet cured, and their 
faces whitened by a khehut. I say, that 
the question respecting Herat was put to 
get rid of the embarrassment arising out 
of the refusal of the Persian officers to 
obey the general ; for at the time the king 
leff Teheran, there was no Persian minis- 
ter, who did not fully understand, that 
the English could not accompany the 
army to Herat, and the king himself was 
aware that their services had been refused 
on another occasion, wlien an attack on 
that city was contemplated. With all this 
Russians bad nothing to do ; the 
^ole affair rested on the feeling of the 
Persian officers towards Betliune, who 
wbuld not consent to be commanded by 
hi tj , and the shah could not, or would 
not, enforce their obedience. This was 
foreseen by many of the British, probably 
by all but the major-general himself ; no 
blame can however attach to him, for in 
my Opinion the $ame want of success 


would have attended any other officer who 
had made a similar attempt. 

“ 1 may notice, that Mr. Ellis never 
threatened the Persians. The writer m 
your paper was employed in a distant pro- 
vince, and if he has been informed by 
Persians, that the ambassador used threats 
to deter the Persians from attempting to 
march to Herat, he has been deceived by 
them, while the wisdom of treating in u 
public print of the practicability of raising 
up rebellion in Persia, may be questioned ; 
and the letter bears marks on the face of 
it of having been written by an English 
officer, lent to the shah to protect his 
majesty’s throne ; hut this is the conse- 
quence of young men, however clever, 
fancying themselves politicians. 

“ The advantage to be expected to our 
general interests, and the political views of 
our Government, from Bethune’s appoint- 
ment and Pasmore’s recal, is also alluded 
to ; men may differ on this point, and 
after all it is mere matter of opinion. One 
thing, however, is certain, that many 
months have now elapsed without any 
benefit having resulted from it, nor does 
it appear to me that a chanRe can or 
will take place, without a great altera- 
tion in the Persian character, and in their 
feelings towards the English, or a great 
expenditure of English money ; hut under 
any circumstances, if the introduction of 
discipline, and the improvement of that 
of the Persian army, be considered any 
part of the object, tor which our detach- 
ment is here, it must be admitted that the 
recent change has in no way increased our 
efficiency.” 

Great alarm has been excited in this 
island by the diseases (diarrhcea, cholera, 
and small-pox), introduced by the coolies 
imported from India. The William Wil- 
son arrived from Bengal, with the loss of 
twenty- seven of her coolies by cholera. 
In consequence, she was put in quaran- 
tine ; but Mr. Jack, a passenger from 
Calcutta, went on shore, in spite of the 
quarantine rules ; the consequence of 
which was, that he was arrested, and sen- 
tenced by the judge of the lower court to 
six months’ imprisonment. The Adelaide 
arrived from the same, with seventy coolies 
on board, twenty-four of whom liad died 
on the passage. The mate, however, went 
on shore, in order to procure medicines, 
the crew and coolies dying very fast. The 
roaster of the Indian Oak, another vessel 
suspected, refused to return to her, and, 
it is said, set the police at defiance. The 
Cemfen, of the 25th April, says : “ The 
li»t ship which came from Calcutta, the 
Peter Proctor, lost nine Indian coolies on 
the passage. This fact, combined with the 
circumstance of death and disease having 
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ceased directly the vcssds anchor in our 
roads, compels us to conclude that want 
of care and attention on the voyage, is 
one of the causes of the illness which 
destroys so many of diese poor people. 
If it were otherwise — if the disease existed 
at the tioTc of the embarkation of the 
Indians, how does it happen that the coan- 
plaint with which they are afflicted does 
not spread in this island on their arrival, 
but that, on thecontrary, it ceases amonv^st 
theraseSves ? How does it happen, also, 
that the crews of the vessels wMch bring 
the coolies entirely escape ? These circum- 
stances are sufficient to encourage the 
belief that the want of proper food, the 
crowding of the people in a limited space, 
and the absence of all management and 
authority amongst them, are the chief 
sources of the dysentery and inflamma- 
tions which prevail. We have heard it said 
that Capt. Miller, of the William Wilso^ 
attributes the mortality on board his ship 
to the obstinacy of his Indian passengers 
in sleeping on d€'ck at night : but does not 
the reader recollect the case of the coolies 
on the Juliana^ who, on tire day of their 
landing, went to the police to complain 
of the treatment they bad experienced on 
board, being actually charged a rupee for 
a single bottle of water ?" 

Capt. Driver, the master of the t/u^eana, 
has denied (at Calcutta) that any ill-treat- 
ment was used to tire coolies. “ We found 
out,” he says, “ that the sirdars, who 
superintended each division, tried to rob 
the people of water, and to sell it; but this 
was instantly discovered, and effectually 
prevented, by my appointing the third 
mate to the duty of serving out the pro- 
visions and water, and excusing him from 
every other. 1 never heard any complaint 
made of ill-treatment at the police-office. 
We had on board about four hundred and 
thirty coolies, men, women, and children ; 
tliirty were diseased when shipped on 
board; nine died, and twenty-one re- 
covered, and I affirm they landed in better 
health tlian when sliipped.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Superintendents. — H. M. super- 
intendents arrived at Canton on the 12th 
April. Their reception was most cor- 
di^. On the 14th they were entertained 
by the East- India Company’s agents, 
and on the 18th by Mr. Jardine, with a 
larp party of British merchants. 

The Bntish flag is again flying at Can- 
ton. 

TheHing~Tae Hong. — Messrs, Dent 
and other British merchants, on the 2l8t 
ol April, tmnsmitted a representation to 
the Viceroy, setting forth that Hing-tae, 
a member of Ihe'Co-hong, to all a})peur- 


ance in good circumstances, had become 
indebted to them a rorllion and upwards 
of dollars, which he was unable to pay ; 
that the regulations allowed them to 
transact business with none but the 
hong? and that it is out of the power of 
foreigners to know the proceedings of 
tl»e hong with their own countrymen. 
The reply of tlie Viceroy (23d April) 
evinces a due regard to the interests of 
foreigners : — 

“ This having come before me, the 
Governor, I ha\’e examined the subject, 
and And, that heretofore hong roerclmnts 
have always been forbidden to incur 
debts to foreigners, and that in repeated 
instances on record tliey have been se- 
verely piinivhed for so doing. And with 
regard to Yeu Khechang, of the hong 
Hing-tae, he has been in the situation of 
hong merchant barely seven years, and has 
he in so short a time accumulated debts 
to the large amount of a million and up- 
wards of dollars ? What degree of bad 
management must it have been' that 
could run this extent I The tiring is too 
absurd — too extravagant. If this matter 
be not faithfully and completely settled, 
where will be our compassion to fo- 
reigners, and how shall we prevent simi- 
lar and even worse conduct in future ? I 
issue, therefore, this order. When it 
reaches the said senior hong merchants, 
let them, in obedience to it, immediately 
convene a meering of all the hong mer- 
chants, and examine the accounts of 
Hing-tae, to ascertain clearly what are 
the real sums owing by that hong to fo- 
reigners ; and let them equitably and ear- 
nestly apply themselves to make some 
arrangement for the settlement thereof. 
Within ten days let them present a joint 
report on the subject, for my considera- 
tion. If they dare to regard this lightly, 
or to delay and overstep the period, I, 
the Governor, will maintain the laws 
firmly as the solid mountains, and will 
assuredly direct tbe district magistrate 
to close the Hing-tae hong, and, accord- 
ing to the law, apprehend the merchant, 
that he may be closely examined and 
punished. At the same time, the said 
senior merchants, together with ail other 
hong merchants, shall alone be held re- 
sponsible. The property of the foreign- 
ers cannot be left without an ultimate 
guarantee for its safety. ” 

Opium Trade.— la the Chinese Sepo~ 
iitory, for April, is an offer of a premiuiii 
of £100 for the best essay on the opium 
trade, showing its effects on the com- 
mercial, political, and moral interests of 
the nations and individuals connected 
therewith, and pointing out the course they 
ought to pursue in regard to it.” The MSS. 
are to be sent to the Chairman of the 
Society for the Diffusion'of Useful, Know- 
ledge in England, before October Ist, 
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1838. The essays to be of not less than 
forty, nor more than one hundred octavo 
pages. 

The Triad 5ociVh/.— In the middle of 
the second moon (about the 20th ult.) 
the existence of an associated banditti, 
numbering some hundreds, was rumoured 
about, i^cret information was commu- 
nicated to the judge, who forthwith di- 
rected the two Ilden magistrates to in- 
vestigate the affair. Those otticers im- 
mediately spread their runners in all di- 
rections, and they have succeeded in 
capturing tipwards of forty persons. It 
appears from the evidence that the asso- 
ciation numbers upwards of 400, who 
are scattered about every creek and out- 
let. The association is called thctiSan Ho 
Hwwj, ‘ the Triad Assembly and it is 
said to have numerous branches in Ma 
nilla, the Straits, and all the ports of In- 
dia. — Canton Ref}., Ajml 18. 

The Brig *' Fairg." — Advices from 
Manilla, of the 8th of April, inform us, 
that of the six mutineers and assassins, 
who landed from the Fairy, four have 
been taken. The fourth was seized on 
the morning of the 7th, a«! he was landing 
from a pontin. He was immediately put 
under examination, when he confessed 
liimself to be one of the murderers of 
Captain McKay and three others: his 
name is Augustine de los Santos. The 
confession states that the attack was be- 
gan by three of the Manilla men. with 
clubs. The chief mate was the first vic- 
tim ; next Captain McKay, who came 
from his cabin } the third was the second 
mate, and the fourth tlie gunner, and one 
person jumped overboard. The two 
men who have confessed (one at Yloco), 
both agree that Capt. McKay and his 
officers made a gallant and vigorous de- 
fence ; but they were beaten down by 
numbers with clubs. Santos states that 
a hole was bored through the brig, near 
her keel, the night they left her, with 
sails set, &c., and that she was about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the shore, 
where it is probable she sunk. From 
the* evidence obtained, it would appear, 
that not more than 8,000 drs. value, in 
gold and giver, was landed on Manilla. 
Santos states decidedly that he left six 
cases of dollars and one of sycee on-board, 
and perhaps more, as also some chests of 
opium. 2. 

Chinese Mechamcs.-^ln all their me- 
chanics, we have remarked one principle 
which the Chinese seem ever to Imve 
had in view ; and that is, to make them 
of such models as will give direction and 
aid to manual labour, but in no case sup- 
plant it. If this observation be true, it is 
a reason why we look in vain for any 
complicated machines, any extensive sys- 
tem of water-works, by which nature is 
rendered subservient to art, or even for 


such an application of animal force in 
overcoming superior obstacles as would 
require the aid of much machinery. In 
the whole empire, we suppose so simple 
a piece of machinery as a saw-mill 
not exist ; whether this results from any 
want of invention, or from any idea that 
it would be impolitic to diminisii the de- 
mand for manual labour by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, we will not stop here 
to inquire. There is a large establish- 
ment for sawing in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, at which upwards of thirty men 
are employed, who do not, we imagine, 
cut out so many feet of timber in a day 
as could be done by a single mil), re- 
quiring the oversigiit of only an indi- 
vidual. At that place (and it is the 
mode everywhere followed), the log is 
laid horizontally on two benches, or 
reared at one end, while the other is se- 
cured, and the wliole sawn up in sucli 
shapes as are needed. A more labo- 
rious process for so simple an art cun 
hardly be imagined. Nor are there, so 
far as we know, any mills for grinding 
corn, in which human labour is dis- 
pensed with to any extent, except a 
small one near Macao, some time ago set 
up by the Portuguese. Much of tile 
flour used by the people (which is not a 
very large quantity) is ground by them- 
selves in hand-mills at their own houses. 
There are, however, larger ones turned 
by oxen, to wliich, especially in towns, 
much of the grain is carried by those who 
have either no mill or no leisure to grind 
it for tlieinselve.s. The most compli- 
cated machines which we know to exist 
among them are the bamboo water- 
wheel, the various applications of the 
overshot-wheel, and the loom. So sub- 
divided have the liandicrafts become, that 
in many of them the workmen use very 
few tools, but with these they are per- 
fectly familiar. We have seen an itine- 
rant tinker sitting at the side of the 
street, who, provided only with a hand- 
furnace and bellows, a pair of pincers, 
a hammer, and a roll of felt, soldered an 
iron pan in a workmanlike manner. — Chi- 
nese Repository, March. 


Ilu0ttala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Irish system of Education. — The Irish 
system in New South Wales is defunct, 
and with it all the anxious hopes of Sir 
Richard Bourke and his Catholic friends 
are on this point blasted, and for ever ! 
In our last publication, we briefly alluded 
to a despatch which his Exc. had received 
from Lord Glenelg, conveying the Secre- 
tary of State’s “regret,” that such a system 
should have been attempted to be foisted 
on the inhabitants of the colony. We may 
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now add that the despatcii not only con* 
tains his lordship’s “regret but speaks 
in the strongest terms of disapprobation 
of his £xc.’8 policy in attempting to force 
such a plan of education on the colonists. 
Lord Gieneig himself, in plain and honest 
terms, charges his Exc. with misleading 
him in this momentous question, and 
expresses his conviction, formed from the 
press of the colony, that the majority of 
the respectable public were strongly op- 
posed to its introduction ; and his lordship 
desires that the three hundred pounds’ 
worth of school-books, which, in the 
height of his Exc.’s zeal, he had ordered 
from England, were not to be distributed 
as his Exc. intended; in fact, that the 
Irish system was to die a natural death ! 
— Sydney Gaz., May 16. 

Value of Land. — An estate, within five 
miles of Sydney, has been sold at £20 an 
acre, which a tew years ago was valued by 
Government at less than 3s. 6d. an acre. 

Libel Case. — The Sydney Gazelle, of 
July 4<, says ; — “ The liliel case, of ‘ Cave- 
nagh (the editor of this journaU, w. Went- 
worth,’ was brought befoi-e the Supreme 
Court, and a special jury, on Saturday last, 
and adjourned till Monday morning, when 
the jury brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages £226. We take some credit 
for being the first in the colony who have 
had the temerity to bring Mr Wentworth 
before the Supreme Court for libel, al- 
though it is well known that he has not 
been over scrupulous in attacking the 
character of others,” 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

From the Swan River papers, it appears 
that this colony is turning the timber pro- 
duce of the country to good account, and 
that it is likely to become a valuable 
branch of traffic. The Government had 
given notice for tenders to supply two 
hundred loads of the mahogany of the 
colony, for the use of her Majesty’s dock- 
yard at Portsmouth. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Letters from this settlement represent 
it as rapidly advancing. Great quantities 
of goods are landed, and many settlers 
resort thither. The working cattle are 
bullocks, but some supplies of horses are 
expected from Sydney. The sheep amount 
to 7,000, many of pure Saxon breed. As 
a proof of the excellent quality of the pas- 
ture, it is stated that 800 miserable sheep 
were imported for slaughter, which, with 
two months’ feed, increased fifty per cent. 
The town land, which was sold by auction, 
fetched, on an average, £6. 3s. 6d. per 
^re: some “ sporting lots” brought £24. 
The climate is deli^tful, and the view 
from Gieneig, five miles from Adelaide, 
vviiere there is a wharf, is beautiful, look- 


ing towards Mount Lofty, the highest of 
a picturesque range. 

StanSUiird 

It Is a curious circumstance, that the 
present Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
was formerly, or rather is at this time, 
the wife of a Russian blacksmith. An 
English vessel lying oflF what we usually 
call the Fox Island, several years ago, 
one of the officers became enamoured of 
the fair spouse of a son of Vulcan there; 
and his passion being returned, contrived 
to smuggle her on board the vessel, and 
the captain, who was enraged at such a 
breach of faith and discipline, kept her 
confinetUtill they arrived at the Sandwich 
islands, where she was put on shore. 
The forlorn Ariadne, however, found a 
Bacchus for her Theseus— a royal lover 
in place of her lost lieutenant. The king 
of the islands became enamoured of the 
fair Russian, made her his wife, and 
raised her to his throne. He was no 
every-day king : he was a statesman, a 
hero, though we should call him a sa- 
vage. He progressively created a navy 
of several well-built frigates, taught his 
subjects to be excellent sailors, raised 
armies, subdued the surrounding islands, 
and, at the close of a prosperous reign, 
left his possession and his sovereignty to 
his queen, who now reign.s as his succes- 
sor. She is well obeyed by her subjects, 
possesses great wealth, in flocks and 
herds and rice-grounds, and sends fre- 
quent presents to her former deserted 
husband, who continues to hammer horse- 
shoes in a Russian colony, while his faith- 
less, but it seems not quite ungrateful 
spouse, stretches her sceptre over seve- 
ral prosperous isles. — Sandwich Island 
Gazette. 

The crew of the schooner Honduras, of 
Boston, seventeen in number, were all 
murdered by the Sandwich islanders in 
December last, with the exception of 
the mate and one boy, who succeeded in 
making their escape with the vessel. 
About the same time there was a mutiny 
on board the schooner Thetis, in the same 
neighbourhood, and Captain Rodger.^, his 
first and second mates, and three men, 
were inuidered. 

jarfi) Zralanti. 

By private letters from the Bay of 
Islands, New Zealand, bearing date the 
29th March, we have received the follow- 
ing advices : — A Kara, a chief belonging 
to the Bay tribe, had killed and eaten a 
native girl, named Anotta. The natives 
in the vicinity had armed and declared 
war in consequence, and were plunder- 
ing the property of the Europeans.— 
Sydney Gax.t May 1(5. 
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Extracts of some letters from an Eng- 
lishman (accompanying Mr. Bell), who 
visited Circassia in May last, are published 
in a London paper (the Times), „ The 
writer bears strong testimony to the 
enthusiasm which prevails, not only in the 
country, but amongst the Turks, against 
the Russians, and the efficient mode of 
resistance adopted by the Circassians. 
‘‘ Every bush in the enemy’s line of march 
is manned with a deadly marksman, and 
bodies of cavalry (the finest, perhaps, in 
the world) are every where lying in wait, 
to avail themselves of the least confusion 
in the enemy’s ranks, or vatitage of posi- 
tion, to put them to the rout.” Their 
greatest want is that of powder &nd shot, 
and unless speedily supplied with ainmuni- 
tion from abroad, their efforts may prove 
unavailing. The junction of the Russian 
corps of 8.000 men, which crosse«l the 
Kuban, with another of 10,000, which 
had come by sea, was effected on the 
26th May, not without considerable loss. 
Mansoor Bey is the leader of most in- 
fluence amongst the Circassian chiefs in 
their councils and in war. They look with 
great anxiety to England for assistance, 
expressing their determination never to 
submit to Russia. At the suggestion of 
the British ambassador at Constantinople, 
they opened a communication with the 
Russian commander, Gen, Williamineff, 
who was at Ghelinjck, making proposals 
for peace; to which an answer was re- 
turned, requiring, as the basis of negotia- 
tion, the restoration of property plundered 
from Russia, the surrender of deserters 
and prisoners, and the recognition of a 
sovereign prince nominated by Russia. 
The Russian general declares, in his let- 
ter, that all Englishmen who visit the 
country are impostors, not to be believed 
on their oath, and who wish to get posses- 
sion of the country ; and that if the Cir- 
cassians desire peace, they may obtain it 
by relinquishing all correspondence with 
England, France, and other European 
powers, and becoming “ faithful subjects 
of Russia otherwise, their country will 
be taken from them, and they will be made 
slaves. The rejoinder of the Circassian 
chiefs is in a temperate strain, and whilst 
they assign the command of the King of 
England, to whom they have submitted, 
they say, as the motive of their proposal 
for peace, and promise in future not to 
invade the Russian territory, they pledge 
themselves, if their offer is not accepted, 
to continue the contest to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The latest advices state that General 
Williamineff had ordered his troops, which 
had been incessantly harassed by the Cir* 
cassians, into the strong places, and that 
General Rosen had, for the same reason. 


ordered the posts on the line of the Teck 
to be doubled. 

A German paper has thus chalked out 
an intended excursion of the Emperor 
Nicholas into the Caucasian country. 
“ The emperor will embark at Odessa 
for the Crimea, visit the naval harbour 
and fortifications of Sebastopol; and go 
next to Kertsch. From Kertsch the em- 
peror will go to the island of Taman, 
situated between the sea of Azoff and the 
Black Sea; and then (and as it is said, 
on horseback) up the Kuban to Ekare- 
rinoslay, and to the sources of the Kuban. 
The Russian sovereign will then be in 
the midst of the (’ircassian war, which 
he means to see with his own eyes. He 
intends then to return by the same way 
to Taman, there to embark and to inspect 
all the fortified places on the coast of the 
Black Sea, beginning at Anapa, to land at 
Pote, and to go by way of Kiitari to 
Teflis. In that capital of Georgia, where 
no European sovereign was ever yet 
seen, the emperor’s presence will cause 
a great sensation among both the Arme- 
nian Christians and the Mahometans, and 
may probably have the happy result, that 
the khans and attendants, who live pre- 
cisely on the same footing with respect 
to the feudal lord as in the middle ages 
of Europe, may be converted into good 
subjects by the engaging manners of the 
sovereign. From Teflis tlie emperor 
means to take the road across the Cau- 
casus, through the dangerous pass at 
Wiasikaiikas, to Mosdok, thence to pro- 
ceed to the country of the Don Cossacks, 
and inspect them in their native abodes.” 

Recent advices from Circassia state that 
the natives are daily attacking the Rus- 
sians, who are prisoners within their en- 
trenchments ; 650 wounded were lately 
sent to the fortress of Ghelindjik, the result 
of some fighting a little above Djuubgha. 
They had also sent a number of wounded 
to Sohoum Kale. On the 15th of the pre- 
sent month a grand meeting of all the con- 
federated tribes was to take place; not 
three Englishmen in that country would 
attend it. By the way there bus not, even 
up to this time, been a single Russian at 
Soudjak Kale, where the Vixen was taken 
and condemned for being in a Russian 
port. Their only new entrenched camps 
are at Chups, Pshadt, and Ardilar, if Cir- 
cassian authority can be relied upon. The 
Circassians were still full of hope and 
courage. Further advices are expected 
every day. The Russian blockade there, 
formidable as it is, is not an effective one. 
— Corr. Morning Herald. 

Alexandria^ Sept. 18.— On the dd inst. 
Mahomet Ali returned from Candia. A 
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Turkisli^oinaii of that place had turned 
Christian some time since, and lately had 
some property left her, and she accord- 
ingly applied to the MekhamU or Tuikisli 
Ecclesiastical Court, for the possession of 
it. That court awarded that, as she had 
turned Christian, she had forfeited her 
right to it. The woman petitioned Ma- 
liomet Ali, who immediately ordered her 
the property, saying he knew of no dif- 
ference in respect to religion. On Ma- 
homet All’s arrival at Alexandria, he 
made known to all the women of his 
harem that they were free, except those 
hy whom he had had children ; and thus 
are 150 females, before sequestered in the 
Alexandrian harem, restored to Egypt, 

The coal depot Ariadne, for H. M.’s 
steamers, has been moored under the 
walls of the palace: and H. M.’s ship 
Portland sailed from here to Malta on the 
15th inst., with the stores and fifty men 
belonging to H. M.’s ship RusseU, which 
brought the Ariadne to Alexandria. 

The peasantry (fellahs) of Egypt have 
1 just had made known to them that his 
highness leaves them free, in the forth- 
coming year, to grow whatever they 
please, whetlier grain, cotton, or any- 
thing else. 

A sloop of 22 guns was launched a 
fortnight ago, and on the 1 2th instant a 
steam- vessel also was launched ; for which 
vessel two engines had previously arrived, 
through Messrs. Joyce, Thurburn, and 
Co., of Alexandria ; the engines were 
made at Bristol. 

Part of the Pasha’s fleet are cruising 
off Alexandria, consisting of five line-of- 
battle ships, besides frigates, brigs, &c., 
solely for progressing in discipline and 
manojuvres. 

Two thousand tons of coals are ex- 
pected at this port for the use of the 
steam-vessels in the Red Sea. These will 
l)e sent by water to Cairo, and afterwards 
transported on the backs of camels in 
sacks over the desert to Suez. These 
coals are expected to cost nearly £4- a ton, 
when on board the steamers at that place, 
from the mines in England. When H. 
M.’s Government and the East-India 
Company send an iron steam-boat tug to 
tow the coals to Cairo, they will be placed 
at Suez for £3 a ton, and it is supposed 
even at a less price by and bye. Coals 
liave hitherto cost the Company double 
that price at Suez when sent via the Cape 
to Bombay, landed there, and then re- 
shipped for Suez. 


There is not any plague in Egypt at 
present, nor has there ^en any, except 
one solitary case in the lazaretto, for the 
last two months. The French steamers 
have not ceased running from the 1st of 
May last between France and Egypt 
without a single irregularity, and have 
always arrived at Alexandria on the 6th, 
16th, and 26th, leaving it again on the 
8th, 18th, and 28th. 

Egypt has never been more healthy 
than it is now since 18.34. I can speak 
positively to this important fact •^Letter 
from Mr, Waghorn. 


The fdlowing details of the earthquake 
in Syria, in January last, are given in a 
letter from Mr. Waghorn, received at 
Calcutta : — 

January 1, 1837.— An earthquake has 
caused, in Sar, the ruin of foity build- 
ings; the remainder of the city is in 
the worst state ; four Christians and seven 
Turks have perished ; the wounded are 
fourteen in number. The village ot Safed 
is entirely demolished, and only two per 
cent, of its former inhabitants remain. 
The same sad fate has befallen Tiberia. 
About the fourth part of Nazareth has 
been demolished. Seventy souls were 
lost ; the earth opened 112 feet in length, 
and one and a quarter feet in breadth, and 
then closed to about the three-eighth part 
of it. Twenty houses fell from the same 
stroke at Acre, and four persons perish- 
ed : in Caifa also three buildings were 
demolished, but no one died. The two- 
thii'ils ot Gish ha.s been ruined, and the 
remaining part is in a bad state. Seventy 
souls perished whilst in church at vespers; 
the curate and his son only escaped. 
Among the Turks, twenty- two persons 
were crushed and a great portion bruised. 
In Kafa Baraan, wholly populated by 
Chiistians, few houses have been de- 
stroyed, and only five souls killed. The 
fourth part of Siinata has been de- 
stroyed ; four souls killed, two wounded. 
The half of Mnallia has fallen, the other 
half remains in a ruined state ; five souls 
only have perished. Advices from the 
8ih to the llth January give the follow- 
ing amount total of the damages occa- 
sioned by the above earthquake 21 
towns and villages ; 527 houses and 
buildings ; 552 persons and 608 head of 
cattle perished under the ruins. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The Atalanta steamer, which left nals, however, we collect some items of 
Bombay or the 25th July, has brought intelligence of a later date than previous 
papers of that presidency to the 22d July, advices. 

but no letters or papers from the other It was rumoured at Calcutta, that 
prestdencies. From the Bombay jour- Lord Auckland had found the climate of 
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India so unfavourable to liis health, that 
he ha^ intimated a wish to quit the go- 
vernment before the next hot season. 

The heat at that presidency in the 
month of June had been quite unprece- 
dented. In the Mofussil it appears to 
have been the same ; the Agra Uhhhar 
of June 17, states that a serious rise in 
the price of corn at Bliurtpore has taken 
place, in expectation that a famine must 
follow the existing singular season. 

In the Insolvent Court at Calcutta, on 
the 24th June, Mr. Justice Malkin pro- 
nounced a decision, in a case of much im- 
portance to military men. The applica- 
tion was for an attachment against an in- 
solvent officer, for the non-payment to his 
assignee of one-third of his pay and ailow'- 
ances. The officer alleged, that he could 
not comply with the order of the Court, 
as the paymaster had already deducted, 
and was deducting, one-half of his pay for 
decrees of the Military Court of Re- 
quests, though the debts, for which the 
decrees were made, were inserted in his 
schedule. The judgment was, that the 
decrees had no effect after the insolvency, 
and that the stoppages were illegal. 

The yellow jaundice prevails in the 
town of Mooradabad and the surrounding 
country, and is of a very fatal character. 
The numbers who have already perished 
from it were ascertained by a census to 
amount to 1,800 in the city alone, within 
three months. Quarantine regulations, 
as in force at Agra, had been established 
at Mooradabad for the exclusion of 
plague. Earthquakes have continued to 
occur for several months. 

The Madras Spectator of the 2Bth 
June notices a severe visitation of sick- 
ness at Kumptee in the middle of that 
month. Out of the force stationed 
there, seven officers and two ladies had 
Ul^n victims, in addition to many Eu- 
ropean soldiers. The characteristics of 
the disease were simply a sense of sud- 
den indisposition, followed by a gradual 
sinking, unaccompanied by pain. 

The Palinurns arrived at Bombay on the 
12th July in nineteen days from Mocha, 
with the May packet, which reached Alex- 
.an4riaon the 22d May, in eighteen days 
from England, so that thirty-three days 
were occupied in conveying the packets 
from Alexandria to Mocha. 

Tlie Bombay Courier, July says:— 
“ The continued unfavourable account of 
the money-market at home, brought by 
the overland April mail, and the unwil- 
lingness of the commercial firms here to 
withdraw any portion of their capital from 
England, under such circumstances, have 
brought about an unpri cedented fall in the 
rate of exchange, which cannot be reck- 
oned at less than 20 per cent. Within the 
last few days, bills at six months’ sight 
have been sold at Is. 9d. the rupee. This, 


however, is a proof that there is no want 
of money here, which we learn has never 
been fnore abundant.” 

It appears by the result of an inquiry 
instituted on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as to the damages sustained 
by the shipping during the late gale, that 
three lacs has been ascertained on account 
of the merchants and underwriters at 
Bombay, and £43,000 on account of the 
underwriters in England. In addition to 
this, the loss to the E.I. Company in the 
Aurora, the Hastings, and the two steam- 
ers, is estimated at another lac, and the 
loss in cargo, in shore boats, and goods on 
hoard of them, at about Rs. 50,000. 

The following notice was issued by the 
Bombay Government on the 19th July : — 
“ The Berenice steamer will be despatched 
to the Red Sea on the 18th August: a 
mail will be forwarded to Suez by this 
opportunity.” 

The prospects throughout the country 
are extremely favourable, and a sufficient 
quantity of grain appears to have fallen in 
many ot the most important districts to 
satisfy the demands of the cultivators. 
There seems every prospect of an abun- 
dant season, and the price of grain lias 
already in some quarters suffered a de- 
cline. — Bom. Courier, July 22, 

The correspondent of the Morning 
Herald, writing from Constantinople, 
October 4th, says — “ We have news 
from Tabreez to the 8ih. Tlie famous 
Herat expedition was puzzled how to get 
on, and had halted at Damghan, eight 
days’ march from Meshid. The shah’s 
treasury was qtiite dry, although he had 
forestalled his revenues up to the Nooroz 
(21 8t March next). Civil and military 
were all in arrears, and there was much 
desertion from the camp. Provisions 
abundant in its neighbourhood, and some 
confusion by the soldiers * helping them- 
selves.’ It was thought that the shah 
would put Iiis army into winter quarters, 
and himself return to Tehran. Ears and 
Ispahan were in great confusion, and the 
king’s orders were laughed at there. He 
was very uneasy about his uncles, who 
have taken refuge in Russia— they are so 
many great guns, which Russia may fire 
off at him, point-blank, whenever it suits 
her. Business was decidedly improving 
in Persia. There has been a combination 
against an extensive Greek establishment 
at Tabreez, and, had it not been for potent 
Russian protection, there is no saying ' 
what might not have been the conse- 
quence.” 

Accounts from Oahu, Sandwich Islands, 
state that much excitement prevailed there 
in consequence of an insult to the British 
flag recently perpetrated by the natives. 
The flag was publicly burnt in the streets* 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Easi-India House, Sept. 27. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s house in Leaden- 
hull Street. 

OFFICIAL PAPEBS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

'I’he Chairman (Sir J. R. Carnac) said, 
he had the honour to acquaint the Court, 
that certain papers, which had been pre- 
R('nted to Parliament since the last Gene- 
ral Court, were now laid before the Pro- 
jiiietors, in conformity with the By-law, 
cap. i. sec. 4*. 

The titles of the papers were then read 
ns lollow : 

A Return to an Order of the Hou*e of Commons 
relative to the Distribution of Burmese Hrlee- 
inonev. 

Lists, specifying Compensation proposerl to bo 
granted to certain Persons late in the Service of 
the Kast-India Company. 

Lists, specifying the Particulars of the Com- 
pensation projiosed to be granted to certain Per- 
sons late in the Maritime Service of the East-India 
Comiiany, under an Arrangement sanctioned by 
the Board of Commls-sioner* for the AflCiirs of 
India. (Numbers 70, 71i and 72). 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, being Warrants or Instru- 
ments, granting any Pension, Salary, or Gratuity, 
since the last General Court. 

The Chairman,—*^ I have now to lay 
before the Court, in conformity with the 
By-law, sec. xix. cap. 3, a List of Super- 
annuations granted since the last General 
Court, under the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. 
sec. 93.” 

HAILF.YBUIIY AND ADDISCOMBE. 

The Chairman — “ I have to acquaint 
the Court, that agreeably to the resolu- 
tions of the General Court of the 7th of 
April and 6th of July 1809, returns rela- 
tive to the Company’s establishments at 
Huileybury and Addiscombe are now laid 
before the Proprietors.” 

The titles of the papers were then 
read, viz . — 

An Account of the Number of Students in the 
Kast-Indla Company’s College at Haileybury, from 
Midsummer 18^ to Midsummer 1837, with the 
Expense of their Board and Tuition. 

An Ar^^ount of the Number of Persons whose 
Petitions to become Students had been received, 
from Midsummer 1838 to Midsummer 1837; to 
which is added, the Number of Persons appointed 
as V\ riters, for the same period. 

An Account of the Proceedings of the Open 
Committee of Education, from Midsummer 18.30 
to Midsummer 1837 ; with a List of those Students 
who had received Honourable Distinctions, and 
thiise who had left the College ; for the purpose of 
showing the General State of the College. 

An Account of the Expense of the Military Se- 
minary at Addiscombe, and the Number of Per- 
sons who had received Appointments, from Sen- 
tember 1830 to September 1837, together with the 
Number of those whose Claims had been rejected, 
during the same period. 

.4siaL Joum,N.S.VoL.25,No.9L 


ATTENDANCE OP BRITISH OFFICERS 

AND SOLDIERS AT IDOLATROUS CE- 
REMONIES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Poynder, having been called on by 
the Chairman, proceeded to address the 
Court. The hon. proprietor said, that 
agreeably to the motion of which he had 
given notice, in June last, he should now 
propose to the Court the following resolu- 
tion ; 

Resolved— That adverting to the following do- 
cuments, namely, the Despatch of the Hon. Court 
of Directons to tlie Supreme Government of Ben- 
gal, dated the 2nth of February 18.33 ; the Memo- 
rial of the Civil and Military Inhabitants of the 
Presidency of Madr.os to the Right Hon. Sir Fretle- 
rickAdain, the Governor in(;ouncil; the Letter 
of the Rev. the Lord Bishop of Madras, trans- 
mitting such memorial, dated the 8th of August 
1836, and the Answer to hU Lordship of Henry 
Chamler, Esq., the Chief Secretary of Fort St. 
George, dated the 11th of October HUB— this Court 
recommends to the Hon. Court of Directors to 
transmit such instructions to the Government of 
Madras a.s may give eflfect to the prayer of the me- 
morial, namely, That In accordance with the direc- 
tions of the hon. Directors, of the 2<)th February 
ia33, the olllcers of Government may be prohibited 
from issuing orders alfordlng encouragement to 
Mahomedan or heathen rites and festivals : That 
It be not hereafter required of any Christian ser- 
vant of the state, civil or military, to make an 
offering, or to be iiresent at, or take part in, any 
idolatrous or Mahomedan act of worship or reli- 
gious festival : That the firing of salutes, the em- 
ployment of military bands, and of the Govern- 
ment troops, in honour of idolatrous or Mahome- 
dnn processions or ceremonies, and all similar 
observances which infringe upon liberty of con- 
science, and directly “ promote the growth and 
popularity of the debasing superstitions of the 
country,'’ be discontinued ; and That such parts of 
Regulation vh. of 1817, as identify the Govern- 
ment with Mahomedanisra and heathenism, be 
rescinded, and that every class of persons be left, 
as the Hon. Court of Directors have enjoined, en- 
tirely to themselves, to follow their religious duties 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 

Such was the resolution which 
should have th<* honour to propose to the 
Court ; and, having thus put the Court 
in posses.sion of it, he believed that he 
was now at liberty to make such obser- 
vations on the question as the nature of 
the subject demanded. Before, howev^er, 
he addressed himself to the motion itself,' 
he wished to set himself right with the ‘ 
Court upon two points : in the first place, 
he did not appear there, and never would 
unnecessarily appear, as an accuser of the 
executive body ; it was very distant from 
his desire to place himself in a position of 
hostility with the Court of Directors, on 
that or on any other occasion ; so far 
from it, indeed, was his feeling, that he 
considered himself as strengthening their 
power and influence by the course which 
he was pursuing. And he called upon 
those who supported him in the views 
which he took, with reference to this 
question, to aid, by their voices, in 
strengthening the Court of Directors, and 
(2 A) 
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thus enabling them more • effectually to 
carry into execution their own orders. It 
would be extremely wrong for him to 
approach this question with any other 
feeling ; and it would be the more im- 
proper, seeing the kindness and conside- 
ration which had been manifested to- 
wards him, by both sides of the bar, when 
he formerly introduced the subject, if he 
indulged in any thing like reproach or 
censure. In the next place, he hoped 
that no gentleman, on either side of the 
bar, would, for a moment, suppose that 
he wished by violence, by coercion, or by 
any forcible means, to put down those 
atrocious practices, for such he must ever 
consider them, of which he had so often 
complained in that Court, and from the 
encouragement of which he was anxious 
to dissever the Company. He well knew 
that it was not by such means as he had 
alluded to, that these practices were to 
be put down, if they were to be put 
down at all (Hear, hear!) ; and he 
was quite convinced, that the same feel- 
ing was entertained by all those who 
had in view the same object which he 
pursued. {Heart hear!) So far, after 
this explicit declaration, he trusted that 
he should stand well with the Court. His 
maxim had ever been to tolerate, in the 
most extensive sense, the different sects 
in India — to interfere, in no manner, 
with their religious ceremonies— finally, 
to give them every scope short of actual 
and positive encouragement. He would 
freely admit the natives to worship as 
they* pleased — but he would not con- 
sent to give any species of encourage- 
ment to such abominable practices as 
their worship displayed. Against any 
such encouragement, he would enter 
his most solemn protest ; and still more 
strongly would he enter his protest against 
the Company, abroad or at home, being 
benefitted by the price of blood and the 
gain of idolatry. That was his proposition 
—and from that* proposition he never 
would be shaken. The memorial from 
Madras, to whicJi the resolution referred, 
complained that the Government abroad 
had not taken measures to carry into ef- 
fect the plain duty which was pointed 
out to it in the despatch of February 1833 
—that it had, in fact, shrank from the per- 
formance of a sacred duty. The memo- 
rialists did not reflect on the conduct of 
the Court of Directors— no, they com- 
plained that the officers and servants of 
tlie Company abroad had not obeyed the 
instructions sent out to them. In arguing 
this question, three points came under 
consideration :— 1st. What was the prac- 
tice complained of; 2d. Wliat orders had 
been sent out respecting it ; and 3d. The 
proofs which went to show, that the Go- 
vernment abroad bad not done its duty, in 
not immediately acting under those orders. 
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He could wish, in the first instance, to 
call the attention of the Court to the 
despatch of the Directors of February 
1833, largely and numerously siped as it 
was by members of the executive body. 
Five whole years had nearly passed since 
that despatch had been sent out. and what 
he complained of was, that during all that 
time nothing had been done to carry into 
effect the instructions contained in it. 
Three years after that despatch had been 
transmitted to India, the Madras memo- 
rial was presented, calling on the Govern- 
ment to act according to the orders of the 
despatch of 1833. But that forcible appeal 
had not produced the smallest effect, and 
the system still continued to be encou- 
raged. Before, however, he came to con- 
sider more in detail the Madras memorial, 
he begged to observe, that another me- 
morial, of a similar kind, expressing the 
same hopes and wishes, had emanated 
from the west coast ot India— from Ma- 
labar— and had been transmitted to the 
Bombay Government. The memorialists 
adverted to the unpleasant fact, that more 
than three years had expired since orders 
were sent out by the Court of Directors 
to withdraw all support from the idola- 
trous worship of the natives, and they 
complained that those orders had not been 
promptly followed up ; and they called on 
the Government to remove what appeared 
to them to be, and what really is, a na- 
tional reproach. He believed that no an- 
swer had been returned to that memorial, 
which was signed by the judge, by the 
assistant collector, by captains, commis- 
sioners, surgeons, and so forth. In addi- 
tion to this, it would be very easy to show, 
that the general feeling of Europeans in 
India were wholly opposed to this sys- 
tem; so that it could not be asserted with 
justice, that the memorialists stood alone 
and unsupported in their views. That the 
feelings of the Company’s officers were, 
in many instances, wounded, because they 
were comj)elled to submit to those prac- 
tices, might be inferred from the case of 
Mr.Casamaijor. That gentleman, us col- 
lector of Cuddapah, had, from consciea- 
tious scruples, refused to mix himself up 
with, or rather (for he was compelled to 
use strong terms) to pollute himself by 
any participation in practices which ap- 
peared to him to give a direct encourage- 
ment to idolatry. He, therefore, resisted 
the order to sign the cowles, which con- 
tained covenants binding the collector to 
promote idolatrous offerings. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr.Casamaijor was dis- 
missed from the performance of that parti- 
cular duty, and another gentleman, not so 
nice or scrupulous, was selected to offi- 
ciate. Having made these preliminary 
observations, he should now call the at- 
tention of the Court to the despatch sent 
out to the Indian Government, by the 
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Directors, on the 20th Feb. 1833. After 
stating : “ On the whole, we conceive that 
the principles of toleration do not require 
that we should promote the growth and 
popularity of superstitions, the prevalence 
of which every rational and religious mind 
must lament, and we are therefore of opi- 
nion, that any system which directly con- 
nects the pecuniary interests of the State, 
with the extension of such superstitions 
is, for that reason, objectionable, and 
ought to terminate” — the Directors, in 
their despatch, arrive at the following con- 
clusions, as just as they are impoitant: — 
“ 1. That the interference of British func- 
tionaries in the interior management of 
native temples, in the customs, habits, 
and religious proceedings of their priests 
and attendants, in the arrangement of the 
ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and gene- 
rally, in the conduct of their interior eco- 
nomy, shall cease. 2. 'I’hat tlie pilgrim 
tax shall every where be abolished. 3. 
That fines and offerings shall no longer 
be considered as sources of revenue by 
the British Government, and they shall 
consequently no longer be collected or 
received by the servants of the East- India 
Company. 4. That no servant of the 
East- India Company shall hereafter be 
engaged in the collection, or manage- 
ment, or custody of monies, in the nature 
of fines or offerings, under whatever name 
they may be known, or in whatever man- 
ner botained, or whether furnished in cash 
or in kind. 5. That no servant of the East- 
India Company shall hereafter derive any 
emolument resulting from the above- 
mentioned or any similar sources. 6. 
That in all matters relating to their tem- 
ples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial 
observances, our native subjects be left 
entirely to themselves. 7. That in every 
case in which it has been found necessary 
to form and keep up a police force, espe- 
cially with a view to the peace and security 
of the pilgrims, or the worshippers, such 
police shall hereafter be maintained and 
made available out of the general revenues 
of the country.” Now, he would ask, 
was it not most strange— was it not most 
unaccountable, that these orders, couched 
in such plain, distinct, and intelligible 
terms, should have been treated, not 
merely with silence, but with pure con- 
tempt; with, as it appeared to him, a 
determination, on the part of the Govern- 
ment abroad, to set itself up in opposition 
to the instructions of the Court of Direc- 
tors. Those instructions were not re- 
sponded to : they drew forth no answer ; 
or, if any answer might be inferred from 
the course which was pursued, it was 
similar to that which was given on a very 
solemn and remarkable occasion, and he 
hoped the Court would excuse him for 
^luoting it in the present instance As 


to those things of which thou hast spoken 
to us, in the name of the Lord, we will 
not hearken to them ; but we shall con- 
tinue to pour out offerings to our idols, as 
we have heretofore done 1” It was not, 
as he«had before observed, until more than 
three years had elapsed after the trans- 
mission of this despatch, that the Euro- 
pean residents at Madras deemed it neces- 
sary to present their memorial. That 
important document was signed by thir- 
teen chaplains, thirty-.seven missionaiies, 
and 152 European civil and military resi- 
dents, of all ranks and stations. It was 
addressed to Sir Frederick Adam, the 
Governor in Council, and therein the 
memorialists say — “ We, the undersigned 
ministers and members of the different 
denominations of Protestant Christians in 
the presidency of Fort St. George, beg leave 
most respectfully to approach your Excel- 
lency in Council, to lay before you various 
instances in which we humbly conceive 
the principles of religious toleration to be 
widely departed from under this Govern- 
ment, subjecting those of us who are 
members of the civil or military branches 
of the service to great and peculiiu* per- 
sonal grievance. We venture, at the same 
time, with much deference, also to ex- 
press to your Excellency in Council the 
pain with which we behold the Christian 
Government of this presidency and its 
officers affording encouragement to, and 
still identified with the idolatry and super- 
stitions of our native fellow-subjects, in 
opposition, as it appears to us, to the 
orders on this subject of the Hon. the 
Court ot Directors, addressed to the Su- 
preme Government, under date the 20th 
February 1833, to the word of God, and 
to the be.st interests of those who have, 
by His over-ruling providence, been sub- 
jected to British dominion in Southern 
India.” The memorialists then proceed 
to set forth the grievances of which they 
feel themselves imperatively bound to 
complain, and the existence of which they 
prove in two long and ably-reasoned ap- 
pendixes, proving, from official documents 
and the evidence of numerous facts, not 
only the horrors and abominations or the 
idolatrous worship in India, but the com- 
pulsory attendance of the servants of the 
State at the religious ceremonies of hea- 
thens, Mohamedans, and Papi.sts. The 
matters of grievance pointed out by them 
are— “ 1st. That it is now required of 
Christian servants of the Government, 
both civil and military, to attend heathen 
and Mohamedan religious festivals, with 
the view of showing them respect. 2d. 
That in some instances they are called 
upon to present offerings, and to do ho- 
mage to idols. 3d. That the impure and 
degrading services of the pagorlas are now 
carried on under the supervision and con- 
trol of the principal European, and^here- 
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fore Christian officera of this Government, 
and the management and regulation of the 
revenues and endowments, both of the 
pagodas and mosques, so vested in them, 
under the provisions of Reg. vii. of 1817, 
that no important idolatrous ceremony 
can be performed, no attendant of the va- 
rious idols, not even the prostitutes of the 
temple, be entertained or discharged, nor 
the least expense incurred, without the 
official concurrence and orders of the 
Christian functionary. 4th, That British 
officers, with the troops of the Govern- 
ment, are also now employed in firing 
salutes, and in otherwise rendering honour 
to Mohamedan and idolatrous ceremonies, 
even on the Sabbath day ; and Christians 
are thus not unfrequcntly comp|jlled by 
the authority of Government to desecrate 
their own most sacred institutions, and to 
take part in unholy and degmding super- 
stitions. 5th. That Protestant soldiers, 
members of the Church of England, we 
may add, have also been required, con- 
trary to the principle declared in his Ma- 
jesty’s regulations, ‘ that every soldier 
shall be at liberty to worship God accord- 
ing to the forms prescribed by his religion,’ 
to' be present at, and participate in, the 
worship of the Church of Rome.” The 
memorialists proceed to say, that — “ By 
the requisition of the foregoing and simi- 
lar duties, we cannot but sensibly feel 
that not only are the Christian servants 
of the state constrained to perlorm ser- 
vices incompatible with their most sacred 
obligations, and their just rights and pri- 
vileges as Christians infringed, but that 
our holy religion is also dishonoured in 
the eyes of the people ; and public and 
official sanction and support given to ido- 
latry and superstitions destructive to the 
soul, and apostacy from the only true and 
living God.” The next point, the Cth, he 
would omit. It related to “ the forcing 
of the poorer classes to draw the idol car, 
mostly without the slightest compensa- 
tion.” As that most unjust practice was, 
he understood, abandoned, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to say any thing about it. 
The memorialists go on to state — “ We 
explicitly disclaim, as utterly inconsistent 
with our principles as Christians, all de- 
sire that the liberty of conscience so fully 
and justly accorded to the Mohamedan 
and heathen should be in any degree vio- 
lated. Our sole object and wish is to see 
the true principles of religious toleration 
declared in the instructions of the Hon. 
the Court of Directois, already referred 
to, practically and universally enforced, 
believing tlie policy there marked out of a 
real neutrality to be as safe and .salutary 
us it is wise.” He should now’, with the 
permission of the Court, advert, as shortly 
as possible, to the facts adduced by the 
memorialists, in the appendices, in proof 
of the existence of those grievances of 


which they complained. In the first place, 
with respect to the compulsory attendance 
of the servants of the Company at Moha- 
medan and heathen ceremonies, it is set 
forth in Appendix A. that — “ The follow- 
ing are instances of this nature ; they are 
given with all the other facts in this ap- 
pendix, solely as illustrations of the sys- 
tem pursued ; and though but few, are 
sufficient to show the general character of 
that system : — On the third Sunday in 
Lent, 182 1, the whole of the European 
artillery at Trichinopoly were kept from 
church, and employed the greater part of 
that day of sacred rest in firing a series of 
salutes in honour of a Mohamedan festi- 
val. In the year 1828, the head- quarters 
of the 15th regiment were stationed at 
Trivanderam, the present (capital of Tra- 
vancore, and the ordinary residence of tho 
rajah. Within the fortress stands one of 
the principal temples of the province, 
dedicated to Padmariaba Deo (or Vish- 
noo). Once a year the idol is brought out, 
and carried in possession to the beach, 
about three miles distant, where it is bathed 
in the sea. It rests, of course, for the 
brahmins to select the most auspicious 
day for the ceremony, and it has been ol>- 
served that, whenever it lias been practi- 
cable, a very intelligible preference lias 
been evinced by them for the Christian’s 
Sabbath. It was on a Sunday that w'e 
were required to attend. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the regiment, arrayed 
in review order, w^as formed in line with 
two battalions of Nair troops on one side 
of the road leading from the fort to the 
sea. There we remained, during three 
weary hours of idle expectation, the gaz- 
ing-stock of the assembled thousands, 
thus learning from our presence to attach 
still deeper feelings of importance to their 
wretched superstitious. At intervals, 
groups of brahmins passed down our 
front, and from these we received no 
doubtful intimations of the light in which 
they regarded us. One party approached 
from the pagoda, bearing several pots of 
water, intended for the use of the idol and 
of the Ranee. The pots were of brass, 
and their mouths closely covered with 
plantain leaf, well secured, it might seem, 
against aught of external pollution. Stop- 
ping short, at some distance from us, tlie 
brahmins waved to us imperiously to give 
them room. Between our front rank and 
the wall by which the opposite side of the 
road was bounded, there was a clear 
breadth of more than twenty paces ; but 
this was insufficient. We were required 
to close back upon the wall in our rear, 
and tlien, with a quick and stealthy step, 
drawing the cloths closely round them, 
and keeping as far from our line as the 
road would possibly admit, every look and 
gesture expressive of anxiety to escape 
the pollution of our vicinity, they pro- 
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ceeded with their precious burden. At 
hve o'clock the idol was brought out, at> 
tended by the Ranee and crowds of brah- 
mins: as it approached, the order was 
given to present arms. The procession 
advanced, and the troops, filing to either 
side, formed a street, and accompanied 
it, amidst the din of horns and tomtoms, 
and all the uproar and confusion of a hea- 
then ceremony.” Now, it must be very 
evident, and the narrator states the fact, 
that the impression made on the natives 
by the appearance of our troops on this 
occa'^ion, was, not that they attended as 
a matter of form, or from motives of cu- 
riosity, but with a view to do honour to 
the idol, by the special directions of the 
British Government. By thus proceed- 
ing, they therefore gave encouragement to 
idolatry. The writer went on to describe 
the proceedings as follows ; — “ About 
midway between the fort and the beach is 
a small open choultry or pajidali— a num- 
ber of stone pillars suppoiting n flat stone 
roof, open on all sides, and at other times 
accessible to all, to man or beast of every 
caste or character. 'I'lie idol was carried 
under this, the Nair battalions lollowed ; 
but, as it it were designed to heap the 
fullest measure of contumely upon us, we 
were made to pass outside. There ^^ere 
Europeans, Mohamedans, and various 
officers of impure tribes in our ranks— -we 
were unclean — our footsteps curried con- 
tamination. Arrived at the beach, we 
were told to go back, we were no longer 
wanted ; the ablutions of the idol might 
not be performed in our view. 'I'lred and 
ashamed, we returned to our barracks. 
There was then no one amongst our num- 
ber who had any actual consciousness of 
the unholy and sinful character of the pro- 
ceeding in whicli we had been engaged ; 
but we felt that we had been degraded — 
that we had been treated throughout with 
undisguised contemjit, and that not only 
the natives of the piovince, but our own 
men likewise, had reason to despise us 
tor submitting to such open Inimiliation. 
There are, no doubt, some who will 
maintain that in all this we were acting 
simply in the performance of a military 
<luty, and in no way connected with any 
religious observance — that we were in at- 
tendance, not upon the idol, but upon the 
Ranee, and that it was to the Ranee we 
presented arms ; very probably it may 
have been on some such pretexts that the 
Ranee herself requested the attendance 
of the British troops ; but the people did 
not view the matter thus — our own men did 
not— and, may we not add, God did not 
view it thus ! It is unhesitatingly affirmed, 
that the impression made by our presence 
upon the minds of the thousands assem- 
bled from all parts of the province, was, 
imt that we w'ere there merely in compli- 
ment to the Ranee, but that we attended 


as part of the public escort of the idol, and 
for its especial service and honour. The 
same impression was left upon the minds 
of our own men ; and so justly did the AIo- 
hamedans in the regiment appreciate the 
actual character of the proceeding, that 
but for the countenance of their European 
officers, they would probably not Iiave 
consented to take part in it.” Now, it 
was a most singular fact, that a court- 
martial bad been held on one of those 
Mohamedan officers, who. thinking him- 
self degraded by assisting at such heathen 
ceremonies, rehised to obey the orders 
of his superior. The witnesses examined 
stated, that they had heard the Moha- 
inedan say, “ that be would attend, but 
not as part of the procession,” and he 
added that, sooner than do so, “ be would 
give up his commission.” If such were 
the feelings of a Mohamedan on this 
subject, what must be those of a sincere 
Christian ? The writer proceeds to re- 
mark : ‘‘It has been said, that on the 
occasion now referred to, there was no 
man amongst our number witli true Chris- 
tian feelings. Now, however, were we 
ordered upon the same duty, there aro 
several of us who must refuse to attend. 
It is admitted that we should do this at 
the peril of our commissions ; nay, more, 
it is admitted, not only tliut our refusal 
would subject us to dismissal from the 
service, but that it might require our dis- 
missal ; for, as military men, we are sen- 
sible that the very existence of an army 
must be en<langercd, if once it be con- 
ceded to any of its members to deliberate 
upon the propriety of the orders they may 
receive.” {Hear, hear !) He (Mr. IVyn- 
der) requested that gentlemen would have 
patience, and that tlicy would wait for the 
whole passage. The writer, after having 
made the observation v\hi(‘h he had just 
read, asked emphatically, “ But is it not 
then unjust that such orders should be 
issued ? Is it not cruel to place us in such 
circumstances? And why should a Chris- 
tian Government thus needlessly reduce 
its officers to the alternative, either of 
disobedience to their orders, or of violating 
the command of God?” {Hear, hear!) 
He might well spare reasoning on this 
subject. The case was placed in the 
clearest light by these few queries. Was 
it to be tolerated, that men should be 
reduced to the melancholy alternative, 
“ either of disobedience to their orders, 
or of violating the command of God?” 
Surely such a state of things ought not to 
be suffered to exist for another hour. 
They next learned from the Appendix, 
that ” The Nagpore force is likewise em- 
ployed in doing honour annually to idola- 
try, at the Hindu festival of the Hushura: 
between five and six o’clock r.M., on the 
last day of that festival, the Bntish force, 
as detailed below (having been marched 
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from Kamptee to Nagpore, a distance of 
ten miles, on the morning of the same 
day), is assembled on a plain in the 
neighbourhood of the city, where the 
rajah annually performs the concluding 
ceremonies of this feast. His higlmess 
comes in great state, attended by his 
court; and on arrival on the ground, is 
received by the British line with military 
lionours. He then takes his seat on a 
cloth spread in front of a tree, to which 
the rajah, with attendant brahmins, &c., 
performs poojah (worship), at the conclu- 
sion of which there is a scramble for the 
leaves of this sacred tree. A signal is 
then given, and the whole British line 
unites with the rajah’s troops in a general 
discharge of guns and musketry. Thus do 
Christians, in the most direct mahner, aid 
in the idolatrous rites and ceremonies of 
Hinduism. Europeans : one troop horse 
artillery; two companies, one regiment 
infantry. Natives ; one regiment cavalry ; 
three ditto infantry.” The next quota- 
tion which he should make from the Ap- 
pendix showed, that liberty of conscience 
liad l»ecn deliberately refused by the Go- 
vennnent to persons professing Christia- 
nity; and it w'ould be proper to observe, 
that the transaction relerred to occurred 
in 1835, two years after the despatch of 
the Directors hud been sent out. The 
narrative was as follows In Septein- 
l)er 1835, the drummers of a native regi- 
ment (lOth) being required to attend at 
tlie procession of the Dushura, refused, 
stating that, as Christians, they could not 
take a part in a heathen ceremony. They 
were, in consequence, placed in conSiie- 
inent, while the circumstance was re- 
ported to higher authority. The subject 
was referred to Govermnent, probably 
under some impression that, nceording to 
recent proceedings, it might be the inten- 
tion of our rulers, that liberty ot con- 
science should now be extended to Chris- 
tians as it had been to Mohaineduns and 
lieathens. The result was, that the 
diummers were declared to have been 
guilty of a breach of discipline, lor which 
Uie^V were ordered to be discharged Iroin 
the service, and the attendance of Chris- 
tian drummers of regiments at native 
heathen festivals was pronounced to be 
unobjectionable, the indulgence having 
tl)e sanction of long custom. The men 
were subsequently pardoned, but only on 
their expressing deep contrition, and pro- 
mising never to repeat the like offence. 
It appearing that tlie drummers were in- 
stigate to this proceeding by a Roman 
Catholic priest, with wliose congregation 
they were connected, it was intimated to 
him from tlie Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council, that on the occurrence of any 
similar interference witli the discipline of 
the troops, he would be interdicted from 
residing within any military station under 


the Madras Government. It may be true 
ttiat these drummers were influenced not 
so much by the conviction of their own 
consciences as by the prohibition of their 
priest. Thi'f, however, does not in the 
sliglitest degree affect the question at 
issue, which depends simply upon this, 
whether the toleration grunted to both 
Mohamedan and heathen is to be denied 
to the Christian under the British Go- 
vernment of India.” That British officers, 
with the troops of the Government, were 
often employed in firing salutes, and doing 
honour to Mohamedan and idolatrous 
ceremonies, was abundantly proved by 
the following extracts from garrison orders 
given in the Appendix: 

ffarrlson Orders, Fort St. George. 

20th January 1H3<U— A royal salute to be fircil 
from the saluting battery, at noon to-morrow, on 
the ocrasion of the Fungal festival. 

2l8t January 1030.— A royal salute to be flred 
from the saluting bat ery, at noon to-day, on the 
occasion of the Ramzan festival. 

Garrison Orders, Trichinopoly. 

19th January IKlfi — To-morrow being the con- 
clusion of the Ramzan festival, a company com- 
plete, under the command of a native officer in 
fuil dress, with one drummer and one fifer from 
the 46th regiment N.I., as well as a brigade of six- 
pounders, with the requisite party of artillery 
attached, to parade to-morrow morning, at six 
o’clock, at thechouk (square) in the fort. 

A royal salute to be flred at the chouk, another 
at the e^gah (sacred edifice where festivals are 
relebrateil ;, and the third on the return of the pro- 
cession to the fort. 

[N.H. The artillery alludetl to are Europeans, 
and they were eniployeil on this duty from five 
A.M. to three p.m., exposed to a burning sun, and 
were required to accompany, and therefore to form 
a jiart of this Mahomedan procession, to the eed- 
gah and back.] 

Here, he might observe, that the Pun- 
gal is one of the sacred festivals observed 
thoiighotit the southern portion of the 
peninsula of India. It is in honour of 
the sun, and solemnized at the commence- 
ment of the principal harvest of the coun- 
try, when offerings are made to that 
deity. The Ramzan festival is considered, 
by Mohainedans, of the highest impor- 
tance ; because tliey suppose, that in that 
month the Koran was sent down from 
heaven. From these extracts it would 
appear, that three years after the despatch 
of the Directors was sent out, orders 
were issued at Fort St. George and Tri- 
chinopoly to fire salutes in celebration of 
heathen religious ceremonies. With res- 
pect to “ offerings to idols,” Appendix B. 
gave several extracts from documents on 
the records of Government, which afl'ord 
instances of this nature, carried on at 
Madras, under the immediate eye, and by 
the express direction of the Governor in 
Council, wz.— Extract from the official 
record, made by the officer of Govern- 
ment, of the offerings to, and the cere- 
mony of tlie procession of the idol Pada- 
zier at Madras, re-established in 181 B, 
under the orders of the Government : 
“ And then the Padazier (the idol) was 
removed out of her room to the outer 
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venindHli, where flower garlands were 
presented to each of the three following 
persons; Ist, to the Governor, that is, 
to any person belonging to the Govern- 
ment, &c. And after the necessary cere- 
monies were performed there, the pro- 
cession moved and stood near the north 
gate of Fort St. George, when the collec- 
tc»r of Madras (the European officer of 
Government) sent a gold ‘ botto,’ called 
* talee.’ a necklace, and a piece of red silk 
cloth, called ‘ couray,’ with doopa deepum 
(incense), which were given to the god- 
dess, and at the same time, the collector 
presented a red scarlet cloth to the oochen 
(attendant priest), and seventeen rupees 
and eight annas to the bearers of the con- 
veyance, and the baure, &c. (running to 
and fro with the offering to the idol), was 
conducted." The next was an order of 
Government, of a later date, authorizing 
the expenditure from the public treasury 
lor this idolatrous ceremony, with the 
correspondence to which it has reference: 

Order! of Government. 

('ouncil Board, 11th Nov. 1828. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, ad- 
verting to the smallneM of the sum which is 
annually required for the celebration of the fea.st of 
the Madras jfoddess, and to the didiculty which 
has always been experienced in making the esta> 
blished collections, is pleased to authorize the col- 
lector of Madras, in communication with the 
superintendent of police, to cause the supply of 
the articles and attendanU necessary for a due cele- 
bration of the festival, according lo the scale which 
has hitherto been observed, and to release the na- 
tive inhabitants of Madras from the charge. It will 
be the special duty of the superintendent of police 
to give general information of the considerate in- 
tentions of the Government, and to prevent indi- 
viduals being improperly called upon fur their sub- 
scriptions. 

The above orders were sent by the se- 
cretary to the superintendent of police. 
Offerings are also annually made in the 
name, and on the behalf of, the Govern- 
ment, to idols at Conjeveram, in the vici- 
nity of Madras, a celebrated place of 
Hindu worship. These offerings are 
usually })resented by the Christian Euro- 
pean officers in person ; and the following 
account, furnished by a native officer in 
charge of the Conjeveram district, lite- 
rally translated, will afford a full insight 
into their nature and character. It will 
he observed, from this statement, that no 
similar honour was paid to idolatry under 
the rule of our Mohamedan predecessors 
—not even when the jaghire (in which 
Conjeveram is situated) was only nomi- 
nally held by the nabob, and its affairs 
administered by the Company’s servants 
—and that this intrusion into the reli- 
gious rites of the people did not take 
place till the country was assumed in full 
sovereignty by the British Government ; 
and is, consequently, an innovation of 
comparatively recent date. The state- 
nient of the native officer is of importance 
ttlso, as showing the light in which the 
interference of Government is viewed by 
the native mind ; 


TruMlatlon of the Statement. 

In the course of the Brahma-utsavam (worship 
or festival/, annually celebrated in Chittra (May 
and June), the Oarudautsavam is performed at 
six o’clock in the morning of the third day's festi- 
val : the worshipping of which, at the gate of the 
tower, is considered to be of great importance and 
sanctity 

The aforesaid Garudautsavam (festival), in the 
time of Mr. Dighton, the predeceMor of Mr. 
Place, was performed by Shiddalore Vcncataroyer 
and Condungi Streenevassaiagavacharl (mmes of 
brahmins), during their res)iective churchwarden- 
8hii>8 5 and afterwards from the time of Mr. Place, 
the pagoda is assumed by the Government (Bri- 
tish', and the festival Is performed by the Hon. 
Company. 

When Mr. Place was collector to the Jaghire, he, 
with a view to increase the prosperity of the Hon. 
t.'ompany, and with their consent, continued to 
perform the feast alluded to. In like manner. 
Government very liberally s'ill performs It on the 
third day of the festival, incurring an expense of 
three hundred pagodas from their public treasury ; 
consequently they continue toconquer the country 
day by day. 

In tne year Taram (1824), Kistnaraja Woodiar, 
the present Rajah of My boot, re<|UL8ted Govern- 
ment to allow him to perform the above feast; 
which was accordingly conceded to him, and he 
IH-'iformed it In that year; but in the next year. 
Government, unwilling to let the offerings be 
maile by the raiah, performed It as usual by taking 
it back from him. 

In this instance, they saw an idolator 
requesting permission to take the place 
of the Government. There can be no 
question, therefore, as lo the character in 
which the Government proceedings are 
viewed by the natives. The document 
further set forth, “ That, in the celebra- 
tion of Garudautsavam, and in that of the 
remaining nine days of the festival, the 
Talegayo, and every offering to the god, 
appear to have been made from the fixed 
allowance granted by the Cumjiany, and 
not by the collectore separately. Mr. 
Place has pre.sented to the god jewels, 
and ahead ornament called culeka tooray, 
worth 1,000 star pagodas. Lord Clive, 
on the occasion of his personal visit to 
the Garudautsavam, presented a makara- 
cunty, or breast ornament, wortli 1,050 
pagodas; and Mr. Collector Garrow, in 
like manner, presented a chandraharam, 
or golden necklace, worth 500 pagodas, 
when he attended the said feast ; more- 
over, on the day of the aforesaid feast, 
the collectors continue to present, every 
year, one lace garment, worth ahoutslOO 
rupees, to the god, when he is halted at 
Gangoonramantapum. At the time of 
the collectorate ot Mr. Place, it seems 
that he sent for all the musicians, dancing 
girls, and the instruments, elephants, and 
horses, &c., attached to the different da- 
vBStaiiums (temples) within the jaghire, 
in order to perform the festival with great 
pomp, by giving his personal attendance. 
He also continued to distribute cloths to 
the dancing girls, and several offerings 
suitable to the condition of the Stlialattar 
brahmins, who recite the Vedas. Now, 
small presents and offerings are distri- 
buted by Government to the above brah- 
mins and dancing girls, &c , during the 
performance ot the feast alluded lo.” The 
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Appendix next aiforded instances of the 
devotion paid to what was termed the 
monkey-god (what, asked Mr. Poyn- 
der, must be the priests, when the mon- 
key is the god?), and the offerings of 
milk and rice, &c., which were made to 
the idol, under the protection of the 
Government, and next adverted to offer- 
ings made to idols, for the purpose of 
procuring rain, under the express orders 
of the public officers, and provided for at 
the expense of the Government, in all 
seasons of droiiglit. The Appendix pro- 
ceeds to inform them, that, “ In like man- 
ner, offerings are made by public autho- 
rity, at her annual feast, to the Hindu 
goddess Saraswati (the Minerva of Pagan 
Greece and Rome), when all cl/isses of 
Hindus bow down to her ; employing as 
her representatives or symbols the several 
implements with which each gains his 
subsistence. The carpenter places his 
plane, saw, and chisel before him, and 
offers divine honours to them; the tailor, 
in like manner, worsliips his needle; the 
soldier his sword and belt ; the school- 
master his books, &c. ; and the Hon. 
Company’s account-books, stationery, re- 
cords, and furniture, are worshipped in 
like manner, year by year. At the court 
of the judge, and the cutchery (office) of 
the collector, this is regularly done.” 
These offerings (observed Mr. Poynder) 
were made by the Company’s servants, 
were distributed by them, were provided 
at the expense of the Government, and 
formed a portion of the Company’s ex- 
penditure. Some persons might allege, 
that this, though done by the Comj)any’s 
servants, was not, in fact, the act of the 
Government itself ; but sudi an idea 
must appear destitute of all foundation, 
when it was clearly proved, that the out- 
going expenses were drawn from the Com- 
pany’s treasury. In this last instance, 
they saw the servants of the Company 
assisting in making offerings to the so- 
called God of Wisdom ; but the only true 
wisdom is the knowledge and fear of 
God, of which these benighted idolaters 
aie« wholly ignorant. Again, it is stated 
in the Appendix, with reference to the 
“ Gane.sa feast,” that “ about one month 
before the approach of this festival, which 
is celebrated in honour of the idol Ga- 
nesa, a throne is prepared at the office of 
the principal collector for its reception, 
which is beautified with variegated works 
of paper, wax, tinsel, &c , and the ex- 
penses attending the wdiole work amount 
to Rs. 27. On the day of the festival, at 
about three r.M., some of the cutchery 
peons, accompanied by country musi- 
cians, bring the idol Ganesa from the 
place of purchase to the cutchery, in a 
native palankeen, and place it on the pre- 
pared throne, keeping lighted lamps on 
both sides. The idol is made of clay, 
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and painted red. Shortly after, the brah- 
min administering the ceremonies of poo- 
jah (worsliip) attends at the cutchery, as 
also the Hindu servants. The brahmin 
bhutt then proceeds to make the poojah, 
which he begins by adorning the idol with 
flowers, rubbing sandal-wood powder into 
it, and keeping broken coco-nuts, ripe 
plantains, with some other eatable arti- 
cles, in front of the idol, and concludes 
the ceremony by moving around it a ves- 
sel, containing lighted camphor, several 
times. During the time he performs 
those acts, he repeats bis mantrams 
(prayers), and the musicians play on their 
baiul out'-ide. After the poojah is over, 
the hhutf retires, and presents the Go- 
vernment servants in atteiulance, observ- 
ing the order of their rank, with prassada 
(articles offered unto the idol), which 
consists of flowers and a mass of sandal- 
wood, &c. One day previously to the 
removal of Ganesa, another giand poojah 
is performed in the night-time, alter the 
manner observed on tlie first day, and a 
dance is also made. The gentleman in 
chaige of the oflice is invited on the 
occasion, and by him other gentlemen are 
also invited. Besides the articles required 
for the performance of poojah, sweet- 
meats, fruits, &c. are purchased, to be 
laid on the table. The next day, after n 
common poojah, the Ganesa is taken out 
of the throne in the evening, and being 
put on a native palankeen, is taken to the 
river, to be thrown into it. A few peons 
of the outcheiy, and musicians, with 
lighted torclies, accompany it, and on 
their arrival at the bank of the river, they 
proceed by boat into it, and throw the 
iilol into the water, with loud acclama- 
tion of the word ‘Govinda’ several times.” 
These extracts (Mr. Poynder sahl) uould 
suffice to show, that the servants of the 
Company, by their presence, encouraged 
these idolatrous practices. The expenses, 
and he possessed authentic returns of 
some of them, were defrayed by the Go- 
vernment, who, so far, made themselves 
partners in these abominable proceedings. 
On this point he had, on a former occa- 
sion, catered largely; and he should, 
therefore, dwell hut briefly on it now. It, 
however, appeared that the sums thus 
approjiriated, formed a very large item in 
the Company’s expenditure. The lion, 
proprietor then adverted to the expendi- 
ture, for several items, connected witli 
Hindu worship, which were regularly 
allowed and entered in the Company’s 
books, such as Rs. 25 for oil for tlie tem- 
ple at Trichinopoly, Rs. 40 for repairing 
the walls of the temple, so much for 
dancing girls, &c. ; and observed, that it 
was both afflicting and disgraceful to see 
the Company mixed up, in any degree, 
with such a horrible system. It was per- 
fectly evident to him, that, so long as tlie 
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care of the pagodas was undertaken by 
the Government, the consequence must 
be, that the natives would be impressed 
with the idea that we approved of their 
worship, and that their idolatry was the 
object of paternal solicitude on the part 
of their European rulers. JMore was done 
by us to support and sustain this idola- 
trous worship, than had ever been thought 
of under the Mohamcdan Government of 
India. As to the practice of compelling 
individuals to draw the idol-ears, it ap- 
peared that the piactice had been discon- 
tinued ; he, therefore, should not farther 
advert to it, although the interesting evi- 
dence connected with the pra«*tice was 
allowed to remain unaltered in the Ap- 
pendix’. The memorialists approved, as 
every one must approve, of the doctrine, 
that the fundamental principle ot British 
rule, in India, is geneial toleration, with 
lefercnce to leligion; but they complain 
that that system was departed Irom, by 
calling on Euro|)eans to assist at ceiemo- 
nics which outraged their feelings, and by 
placing the degriiding sei vices of the 
{lagoda under the supervision ol Chiistian 
ofticeis ot the Gov einnieut, by which the 
whole weight of Biitish inllueiice would 
seem to he cast into the scale of idolatry. 
Mow far such a course was opposed to 
the growth and spread of C’hiistianity, 
might be gathered Irom the observations 
made by the natives ihemsclves, when 
they saw the conspicuous attendance of 
the Company’s tunciionarics at the per- 
formance of their religious ceiemonies. 
Their lemark, naturally enough, was, 

“ You say that idolatry is eoiitiary to the 
law of God: now, it cannot he so, lor 
the Government ofheors attend our cere- 
monies, and they certainly vvoohl not do 
that, it idolatiy were as had us yon leprc- 
sent it to he.” Me now came to the last 
point, namely, the eompiilsory attendance 
ot Piotestant soldiers, memhcis of the 
Church of England, at the woiship of the 
Chnreh of Rome. Several instances of 
tins were iiariated in the Appendix. In 
one case, it appealed, “ That in October 
lH3i, a number of Protestant soldiers 
W'eie obliged to hear two distinct sci vices 
m a Roman Catholic chapel. Tliis took 
place on the Sahbatli-day, w hen the Lord’s 
Supper was administered in the Protes- 
tant Church.” Now’, if the Roman 
Catholic soldier w^re not obliged to pro- 
ceed to any Protestant place ol worship, 
how gulling must it be to the Protestant 
soldier to be differently treated, and to 
he compelled to attend at mass, which 
he had been taught to consider as an ido- 
latrous ceremony? By proceeding m this 
way, the Government was virtually re- 
nouncing its own religion ; and how, he 
would ask, could the Company expect 
the blessing of God, when they acted in 
^!>iat,Journ,\oL,24,No.05. 
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this manner? It was rather extraordi.. 
nary, that the Appendix, from which he 
had quoted, did not go from tlie India 
House to the House of Commons, w’hen 
a copy of the Memorial was furnished. 
He hud deemed it necessary to inquire, 
when he produced the Memorial, how it 
had happened that the Appendix W'as not 
printed with it ? 'I'he answer he received 
was, that it could not have been sent 
with the Memorial Irom the East-lndia 
House ; because, if it had been so sent, 
it certainly would have been printed with 
it, us a matter of course. Now, perhaps, 
the Appendix had not been transmitted 
from Madras. It that were so, then a 
great delusion had been piaetiscd. For 
of what use was the Memoiial, if those 
who trained it were prevented fiom sub- 
stantiating the facts on which it was 
founded, in the manner that they had 
pointed out? The Appendix tnlly bore 
out the memorialists in the conclusion at 
which tJiey had ariived, and, thereloie, it 
was fit that it also shouhl have been 
printed. He could not suppose, for u 
moment, tliat the Directors liad any de- 
sire to keej) liaek that Appendix. Ceitain, 
liovvever, it was, that it had not reached 
the House of Commons, He, however, 
had l.ikeii care, in his motion, to insert 
the prayer ot the Meinoiml, and ho had 
es|ieciaily called the attention ot tlie Coiiit 
to the Appendix, on the facts contained 
in which, that prayer was Ijascd. It was, 
however, he repeated, very extraordinary, 
niider all the eircuinstances, that the Me- 
inoiial Itself should have gone in, aerom- 
paniedhy the lettei ol the Bishop ot I\Ia- 
dras and the answer ol tlie cliict seere- 
taiy, hut imaeeompaiiied by the Appendix. 
He had thus called tlie attention ot the 
rio|>rietors, tii.st, to the Director’s des- 
[mteh ot Febiiiaiy IHO.'I; second, to the 
Madias Memoinil and Apjicmlix, grow’- 
ing out ot the neglect of the orders eoii- 
lainod III that despatch ; and he now 
came, in the third place, to the letter of 
the Bishop of Madias, which was for- 
warded with the address to the Gover- 
nor. It was as follows ^ 

Riglit Honourable Sir: I have the honour to 
transmit to your V xcelU nry In Council, at the re- 
ijuest of those who h,ive Bigncd it, a Memorial, 
togelher with the original signatures to it, enume- 
rating in'tance.s wherein those whose duty it is to 
eng.vge In them, feel themselves aggrieved by prar- 
tnes and orders which seem to them contrary to 
the command of Cod, thereby subjectinc them lo 
the painful alternative of violating the dictates of 
their consciences, or incurring the displeasure of 
the Government, and praying that the same tole- 
ration and exemptions which have been long 
granted to their heathen and Mohamedan fellow- 
.sui'jects may be extended to the Christian members 
of this presidency. 

It is my duty to state, tliat I fully concur In 
every part of tne Memorial and Us prayer; and I 
earnestly hope that it may he thought fitting to 
concerlj the full measure ot relief prayed; ami in 
respect to such part .as rests .alone with the Govern- 
ment of Indi4 to grant, that vnur Kxcelleney in 
Council will be pleased to transmit the Memorial to 
(2 B) 
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the Right Hon. the Governor-general in Council, 
with your powerful recommendation in ita favour. 

(‘‘Igned) Daniel Madras. 

Madraa, fith Aug. 183f». 

To this modest and temperate letter, 
Mr Henry Cliainier, the chief secretary 
to the Government, returned an artswer, 
which he should jiresently read, and he 
also felt hound to make some reinaiks on 
the conduct of the w liter; hnt, in the 
first place, he would ask, was there any 
thing in the letter of the Bishop of Ma- 
dras that was unheconiing the charity of 
a Christian or the courtesy of a gentle- 
man ? [Hear, hear!) If the \eneralile 
Bishop, entrusted with such a Memorial, 
and so signed, had not expiessed his ap- 
probation ol it, and used his best endea- 
vours to have its prayer conceded, he 
would have been deeply guilty of a dere- 
liction of bis duty to God, and to the 
country which had sent him out as a 
minister ot Chiistianify. Yes, he would 
have been betraying liis most sacred duty 
to God and his country, it he had not 
given to the prayer of that petition his 
utmost support and countenance. {Hear, 
hear!) Now, what was the answer winch 
the Bishop received to that truly Chris- 
tian letter? It ran thus: 

My I.onl • 1 am dirfctcd to acknowlcslgc the re- 
ceipt of your Lordship’?, letter of the (>th August 
Iftif!, enc‘(oi.ing a Memorial, signed by some of the 
ministers and menibors of thediflferciu denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christians in the presidency of 
Fort St. (icorge, on tlie subjei t of religious tolem- 
tlnn, and praying that a copy of tbeir address, 
supported by the powerful recommendation of this 
Government in its Lavonr, m.iy be foiwarded to 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of India m 
Council, with a view to the alt.unmcnt of the full 
measure of relief thereby sought. 

The Right lion, the Governor m roimcil, con- 
ceiving that the principle'' upon whhh it may be 
deemed fit to regulate such matters as arc notued 
by the memoiialists should he alike throughout all 

S tarts of the territories subjed to RntKh dominion 
n India, has forwarded the Memorial for the con- 
sideration and orders of the Supreme Goveniiiicnt, 
with a full statement of his sentimenth on the sub- 
ject, and will communicate theresult to your Lord- 
ship at a future period. Those sentiments, I am 
directed to apprize your Lordshiu, are not m sup- 
port of the measures advocated by the memo- 
rialists . and it is matter of the deepest pain and 
concern to the Right lion the Governor in Coun- 
cil that your Lordship, instead of exercising the 
proper influence of your office, strengthened as it 
must be by the personal respect which is every- 
whwe entertained for you, m moderating the zeal 
<'f over-heateil minds, should have made yourself 
the channel of a communication fraught with 
danger to the peace of the country, anti destruc- 
tive of the harmony and goodwill whiih should 
prevail among all classes of the community. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hknrv Chamikr, Chief Sec. 
Fort St. George, 11th Oct. IbSfJ. 

Such was the most unkind, the most 
uncivil answer transmitted to the Rev. 
Bishop by the chief secretary of Govern- 
ment. Now, to say nothing of the an- 
cient maxim, ne sulor ultra crepidam 
(which, however, might be very well 
applied, when they found a secretary em- 
ployed in preaching a homily of this kind 
to a bishop of the Protestant church), he 


would ask, whether the production which 
he had read was anything like a fit or proper 
answer to a dignitary of the church on so 
important an occasion. [Hear, hear!) He 
was pertain that no unbiassed man could 
assert that it was proper or becoming. 
The chief secretary talked very flippantly 
of “ the zeal of over-heated minds,” In 
this he seemed to follow the example of 
Mr. Chaplin, one of tbeir own servants, 
who, ill his evuliMice given, in ]8.‘I2, be- 
fore a committee of the House ol Com- 
mons. said, “ The proposition to abolish 
the pilgrim- tax appears to me too extra- 
vagant to have been eiitertaiiied for a 
moment by any but weak-minded zealots, 
whose next step would be to overthiow 
all the Hindu temples, and to erect Me- 
thodist conventicles on tluir ruins.” 'J’bis 
was all fine liigli- flown deelfimation ; but 
was there any loimdation tor it? Were 
Mr. Wiibeitoice, Mr. Charles Grant, and 
Mr. Foweil Buxton, men of teinpeiate 
principle*!, men of honour and morality, 
who hud been long before the British 
piiblie, were they “ weak-minded zealots, 
anxious to pull down Hindu temples and 
to erect conveiitieles m their places ? No, 
assuredly, they did not answer any such 
character. But the tact was, that every 
man was set dowm as acting from an over- 
heated imagination, the moment he advo- 
CHted( hri^tianity against heathenism. But 
how came it that tlieDirectors sent out the 
despufch of ? Wliat did they mean by 
it? Was it not intended to put an end to 
onr participation in tlio'se abominable hi'a- 
tlieii ceremonies? Unquestionably it was. 
And (lid Mr. Cha))lin mean to insinuate, 
or could he sujipose, that the Court of 
DiriM'tors was a body ot “weak-minded 
zealots, w'lio harboured a wi^b to over- 
throw' Hindu ti'mplus, and to raise Me- 
thodist cimventicles on their ruins ?’’ It 
w'us scarcely jiossilile for any man to re- 
press his indignation on reading the an- 
swer ot the chief .secretary. It was most 
uncivil and most insulting throughout. 
Surely the s(*cretary might have commu- 
nicated the sentiments of the Governor in 
Council in less offensive language The 
great painter of our best virtues and our 
worst vices, Sliakspeare, makes one of 
his characters exclaim : 

Say that you love me not— but say not so 

In anger ! 

W'hy, even the executioner did not drop 
his axe on the neck of the law’s victim, 
without first requesting pardon. But Mr. 
Chamier did not study courtesy. His an- 
swer was reproachful, affronting, and in- 
sulting. They all knew' very well, that in 
a very short time indeed after this trans- 
action, the pious and venerable Bishop 
Corrie was, hy the hand of death, snatched 
from his ministry. Sir Frederick Adam, 
if not Mr. Chamier, had to bend over the 
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grave of that good and eminent man, 
whose life had been a lile of laborious use- 
fulnes8--of Christian piety} and certainly, 
under such melancholy circumstances, he 
could not envy the feelings of the indivi- 
dual who had, a short time before, written 
that bitter letter. He should have hoped, 
that such a scene as that to which he had 
alluded, would have created purer and 
better feelings ; but he had heard (he 
hoped it was not true) that one of the 
last acts of that Governor was, to res- 
cind certain orders which had been issued 
for the purpose of preventing Europeans 
from giving attendance at Hindu religious 
ceremonies. He might be told, that no 
ofticial intelligence had reached the Court 
on that subject; it might be said, that 
the Directors had received no informa- 
tion ot that kind ; but something had un- 
doubtedly reached him, with reference to 
it. The intention of his resolution was, 
to impress on ofticers in high situations 
abroad, the propriety of considering a 
little the interests of religion and the feel- 
ings ot Englishmen, by cea'.ing to call on 
British troops to afipear at idolatrous cere- 
monies. Such, also, was the object of 
the Memorial ; and, he would say, that 
they were good men and true, who 
signed it* They comprised amongst them 
the elite of the Christian population of 
India. Some of them he knew well, and 
he could vouch tor their worth and value 
in society. They would not uiinecessa- 
rily obtrude theinselves on the Govern- 
ment; blit when, alter three yeais had 
elapsed, they saw that nothing was done, 
nor was likely to be done, to put an 
end to the grievances of which they com- 
plained, they felt themselves imperatively 
compelled to make a representation on 
the subject. Belore he sat down, he 
should, very shortly, bring under the no- 
tice ot the Court, a valuable letter, which 
he had himselt recently received tiom an 
iiiduential individual in India, which hud 
reference to the pilgrim-tax As it wa.s 
a communication of confidence and ho- 
nour, lie would not state the name ot the 
writer ; but, he believed, the Court 
would give him credit for never having 
quoted any but original and authentic do- 
cuments. [Here the lion proprietor read 
a long extract from the letter, which 
came from one ot those districts where 
collectors w’ere appointed to receive the 
pilgrirn-tax. The writer stated, that he 
inclosed the two certificates which were 
given to each of the pilgrims who, armed 
with this license, were allowed to per- 
form their religious duties. Ihe certifi- 
cates were numbered 76,902; from which 
it would appear, that near 77,000 pil- 
grims attended, in February 1837, at the 
celebration of idolatrous rites ; but, it 
was calculated, that more than half of 
those who attended did not pay the tax, 


which varied from Rs. 4J to Rs, 5; 
making a total, on the number stated, of 
between 300,000 and 400,000 rupees ; a 
considerable portion of which went into 
the Company’s treasury.] Then, with res- 
pect to the loss of lile, it was said, that 
in 18.35, one-third of the pilgrims perish- 
ed ; but the writer had been informed by 
the collector, that only one-sixth had 
fallen a sacrifice. But if only one-half 
the number had been destroyed by the 
journey, by sickness, and famine, the dis- 
grace to a Christian government was still 
enormously great. His charge against 
England was, that, apparently for the 
purpose of securing about £32,000 an- 
nually, this pilgrim-tax \vas continued. 
He (Mr. Poynder) had, however, shown 
on a forfner occasion, that the exact sum 
gained by the Company, on an average of 
ten years, was £37,541 per annum. And 
he had then argued, as he argued now, 
that the paiticipation in thi.s tax identified 
England with idolatiy, cruelty, barbarism, 
and vices of the very worst description. 
Now he thought, after all that had passed 
on the subject ot the system w'hich pre- 
vailed in India, after all that had been 
proveil, with reference to the encourage- 
ment given to idolatry by that system, it 
was high time for those who, like him, 
viewed with horror such encouragement, 
to come honestly and firmly torwaid, lu 
Older to sever the Company’s Govern- 
ment from tolerating such abominations as 
he had described ; so lar, at least, as their 
participation in the unhallowed spoil was 
concerned. That such a conMimmation 
would ultimately be brought about, he 
eiiteitained not the shadow of a doubt. 
They might stave It off tor a season. Hedid 
not mean to say that the Court of Directors 
wished so to stave it oil; he acquitted 
them of any such intention; he spoke of 
the (Tovernment abioad. 'I’hey might 
st.ivc it away for a season ; but, su|)ported 
as It was, by tlie piincijiles ot Chiistiaiiity 
— aided as it was by the whole force and 
stiengtJi of moral feeling — that consum- 
mation imist, to a ceriamty, be effected 
in the end. The swoid of Michael was 
given from the armoiiiy ot God, andVas 
so tempered, that neither the power of 
kings nor of pimees could lesist its 
course ! And he felt confident that the 
cause which he espoused would, in like 
manner, triumph finally over ail opposi- 
tion. (//car, hear!) 

Mr. Hanhey said, that his object in 
rising was to .second the motion of his 
lion, friend. He fully paitici|)ated in all 
tile feelings and sentiments which had 
been so ably expressed by his hon. friend; 
and he wished, in addition, to declare the 
deep and infinite regiet which he expe- 
rienced III his own mind, at being obliged 
again to come forwaid tor the purpose ot 
troubling the Court with his opinion on 
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such a question. That question ought to 
have been, as he conceived, settled long 
since ; and it certainly afforded no satis, 
faction either to himself or to his friends, 
to he compelled again to introduce the 
subject. Undoubtedly, nothing bnt an 
imperative sense of duty could impel them 
to moot a (jiiestion of this nature. Every 
time that they \\eie called on to do so, he 
trusted that their motives w^ould be rightly 
interpreted ; he implored the Court to be- 
lieve, that their sole desire was to do good. 
For his own part, he could not look upon 
this subject with so much indifference as 
some individuals did, who were, neverthe- 
less, willing to do away witii the prac- 
tices complained of. It was, in fact, a 
question of a very serious as wejl as of a 
very pressing nature ; and its consi<lera- 
tion was forced upon them by existing 
circumstances, and by the reverence in 
which they held the sacred religion pro- 
fessed by them. It was really a very 
hard and unpleasant thing for them to he 
obliged, at this time ot day, after the 
question had been so often discussed, to 
come forward and again direct the atten- 
tion of the ('oLirt to it; it was melan- 
choly to think that any body ol men 
should be obliged to apply to any party 
for an exemption from duties winch weic 
painful to their redigious feelings. The 
memorialists, in this instance, ought not 
to have been called on to perform such 
duties. As men who had the right and 
title to call themselv(*s Britidi subjects, 
but still more as Clinstiuns and members 
of the established cliiiiclj, they ought 
never to have been degraded l)y appear- 
ing at heathen ceremonies. He was ex- 
tremely happy that tins matter could he 
discussed in the face of day, and before 
the wdiole British public. He was glad 
that the question w^as not confined to a 
few' despatches betv^eeii the Government 
abroad and the Government at home; 
but that there was a body of persevering 
individuals m that Court who were deter- 
mined to bring the (lucstion forward open- 
ly and fairly, so that the country at large 
mig^it he enabled to judge of it. He held 
a document in liis hand, ])rinted by order 
of the House of Commons, which was 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
proprietors ; and he was extremely sorry 
that the attendance in the Court that day 
was not greater, in order that he might 
direct particular attention to that docu- 
ment, to which his lion, friend had al- 
ready referred. He would say, that it 
was a document of very high importance, 
and he hoped that every proprietor would 
provide himself with a copy of it, and 
would give it that serious consideration 
which its interesting nature demanded. 
He did not wish to occupy the time of 
the Court by any vague observations on 
this subject; he W'as anxious that the 
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proprietors should be guided by reason 
and experience, and by the uncontradict- 
ed facts which were placed before their 
minds, in coming to a decision. The first 
point to w hich he would refer was, that 
most important despatch of February 
1833, which came from the Directors 
themselves; and which, he w'ould say, 
ought to have been considered from that 
time as the rule and guide of all future 
administrations, both at home and abroad. 
It ought to have been looked upon as the 
charter ot Christianity in our Indian pos- 
sessions. {Hear, hear!) But W’hat was 
the fact? Why it had lain for several 
years dormant ; and it was not until the 
attention ot the (’oiirt was drawn to it by 
a motion of his hon. friend, that any no- 
tice whatever was taken of that dc- patch 
Nearly four years had ela|)sed alter that 
despatch had been sent out to India, and 
notliing having been done, the Memoiial 
from Madras was drawn up and forwarded 
to Govcinment. Tlie orders given in the 
despatch ot 1833 ought, long before that 
Memorial was presented, to liave been 
acted upon ; but it appeared that no no- 
tice had been taken ot it, and that it had 
become, in fact, a dead letter. When his 
hon. friend brought foiward his motion 
formerly, he (Mr. Hankcy) complained 
tlicii, as he complained now, that the sub- 
ject was treated by the (U)urt ot Directors 
with a great degree of apathy; with as 
much coldness, indeed, as the Govern- 
ment abioad hud previously shown to the 
instiuctions contained in the despatch of 
iHtU; and he must say, that the last 
despatch, connected witli this snhject, 
which was transmitted to India by the 
Diicctorsin February of the present year, 
was cnougli to justify the Government 
ahroail for the inattention whieh had been 
paid to tlie instructions sent out in 18.33. 
If such W’cre the way in which the (pies- 
tion was treated by the Government at 
home and abroad, it became the duty of 
those who were without the bar to inter- 
fere: and, aided by public feeling, he was 
convinced that they must, sooner or later, 
effect the olijcct which they bad in view. 
By perseverunee (and they acted on that 
principle) they were sure that the great 
end ol their exertions would ultimately be 
achieved. They were called on to exert 
theTn.seIve.s .strenuously, because it was 
evident that the despatch last sent out 
was entirely inadequate to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the ease. Let the Court 
look to the Memorial on which his hon. 
friend had remarked with so much abi- 
lity; its allegations were sustained by 
facts that could not he denied. In refe- 
rence to that Memorial, he was justified 
in saying, that it was worthy of deep at- 
tention. It was highly respectful in its 
terms; it contained not an objectionable 
word ; it was honourable to those w'ho 
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framed it, and to those who signed it. It 
appealed, in support of its reasoning, to 
the doctrines of Chii>tianity, to moral 
feeling, and to the instructions of the 
Company, as sent out by the Directors in 
the despatch ot 1833. 'I'liose instruc- 
tions emanated from the hif’hest authority 
in the Court, and they ought to have been 
obligatory on everyone who w'as placed 
under the Company’s control. ThcMeino- 
lialists telt that they were either obliged 
to violate their Christian feelings, when 
railed on, in some sort, to become the 
ministers of idolatiy, or else to disobey, 
and tlius to disoblige, their employers. 
What man. what Christian, could bear 
such an infliction as tliis without remon- 
strance ? Were not the memorialists, 
then, right in appealing for leliet and 
synijiathy, labouring, as they weie. under 
such a grievan(;e? 'I’hey specially sent 
their Memorial to the Governor in Coun- 
cil, through the medium of one whose 
character, w’hose station, and whose sa- 
cred office, should have eornmanded more 
lespect than it appeared he had been 
treated with. (Hear, hear!) ’The letter 
of that reverend personage contained no- 
thing that was calenlated to ottend any 
one ; it was, throughout, temperate and 
judicious. With wdiat simplicity did lie 
express his own feelings on the subject 
with what modesty did he disclose his 
pel feet ae<iuieseence in the piayer ot the 
Memorial? And what was the aiisw-er 
Nvliich he received? He (Mr. Ilankey) 
lioped, and he believed, that there was 
nothing like it to he loiirid in the annals of 
the Company. In that answer, the reve- 
rend Bishop was chaigcd with haMiig sut- 
tered himself to be the victim ot a blind 
and over-heated zeal, 'rtieie was nothing 
in the leverend Bishop’s letter to justify 
such a rebuke; it was wholly uiiealled 
lor; and, he must say, that the use of 
such forms w’as totally unsuitable to that 
feeling ot respect, wdiieb not only the 
reverend Bishop, but the meanest sub- 
ject, would have a right to expect in an 
official communication. Sine he was, 
that there was not an indi\idiial wdio 
heard him, who did not view the answer 
in the same light. On the one side, they 
hud a most ternjierate, modest, and jiro- 
per communication ; on the other, they 
had an answer lull ot repioacii and in- 
sult. It was most paiiitul to think that a 
man, endowed with all the virtues that 
can adorn public or private hte, should 
he treated in this disrespectlul manner. 
(Heart hear !) Now, he would ask, from 
whom did that Memorial come? It came 
not from obscure persons ; it came not 
from persons of no note. On the con- 
trary, it emanated from men high in 
office—from individuals whom, be was 
sure, it was an honour for any man to be 
acquainted with. Some of them he him- 
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self knew, and he w'ould say, that they 
were worthy of the highest respect. When 
they raised their voices against the idola- 
try which surrounded them, he thought 
that their representations ought to have 
been seriously attended to. Their testi- 
mony, he considered, to be most impor- 
tant; and he was happy to find such men 
ready to come forward on such an inte- 
resting occasion. The Government of 
Madras w'us, it appealed, hostile to their 
views : now, he thought, that it was almost 
a perversion of justice to refuse the re- 
lief prayed tor by the memorialists, who, 
he conceived, had not been properly 
treated. So far as the resolution of his lion, 
triend went, it reromniendcd that the 
piinciples laid down by the memorialists 
(•‘O imjtroperly, and, he would say, in 
some respects, so insultingly treated) 
should be acted on without delay. He 
trusted that what was proposed would be 
adopted, and that it would he found in 
unison with the teclings ot the gentlemen 
within the bar. He sincerely hoped that 
the Company would at once renounce 
every suit ot ddvantage that might be de- 
rived from even the tacit encouragement 
ot such horrid and ahominahle rites as 
had been desrrihed. He trusted that the 
day WHS now at hand when the Company 
WMjuld give their zealous support, one and 
all, in lemovmg this system. 'Jiiis ques- 
tion ought not to be viewed as they might 
view inditfereiit matteis, where it was ot 
no impoitance whether the Court would 
inteilere or nut. 'Jhe day, lie trusted, 
had now ahiiust arrived, when this rnat- 
tei vvouhl be sot at rest; and when what 
was done would tiilly satisfy tliat large 
poitionof Biitisli society which took so 
deep and intense an iiiteiest in every 
thing that I egardeil the growth and sup- 
port of Cliristiaiiity in India. (Hear, 
hear !) 

An hon. Proprvinr said, that the nn- 
svver which had tormeily been given to 
the question which had been put, con- 
liimed him in the opinion, that this sub- 
ject demanded the most serious attention 
of the Court. He hoped, however, tliat 
no decision would be come to to-d?iy in 
so tinn a Court ; another day the attend- 
ance would be more numerous, and by a 
jiG^tponement all wmiild have time to con- 
sider this most important subject; at all 
events, he thought the attendance ought 
to be fuller before any decision w'us come 
to. 

Mr. Marriott said, that he concurred 
most fully in all that hud fallen both from 
the mover and seconder ot the resolution 
now before the Court. He was quite 
«ure that things could not much longer go 
on as they had done. It was high time 
that the Company should have done with 
this cursed profit (tor such he must call 
revenue derived from sources like those 



described by both the hon. proprietors 
who had preceded him), and he felt satis- 
fied it must very shortly be for ever ter- 
minated. He would beg leave merely to 
read a few lines from the tninutes of a 
body who were well known, antj who 
were perhaps now considered of respecta- 
bility, though once they Were not held 
in that light. He alluded to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. {Hear, hear!) In the 
minutes of their last Conference, held at 
Leeds in the month of July last, page 26, 
he found the following paragraph : “Whilst 
on the subject of petitions, we call your 
attention to a case of great interest, which 
it is believed can be settled only by the 
interference of the British Parliament, 
and which they will be induced to fake 
up only by the interposition of thb British 
public. The case to which wc advert is 
that of the encouragement atfoided by 
the Directors of the East- India Company 
to the collection of a tax commonly called 
the pilgrim-tax, in which the direct sup- 
port of idolatry is connected with the 
public revenue. In this manner idolatiy is 
recognized, sanctioned, and encouraged, 
not only to the national injury and dis- 
grace, but to the fearliil obstruction of 
those missionary exeitions which aie made 
by our connexion, in conjunction with 
other Christian bodies, lor extending the 
blessings of religion in that great and in- 
teresting country. We think civil rights 
cannot be better employed than in thus 
removing great and glaring evils, and m 
expunging from the national statute-book 
those laws which obviously oppose the 
principles of religion and the good of man. 
If you should, m the course of the ye<ir, 
be called upon for your .suffrages on the 
question, we hope you will afford your 
moral weight to the cause by the exjnes- 
sion of your opinion to the Legislature 
by petition.” Now, alter this, it was all 
in vain for the people ol tins country to 
call for more chuiclies, and for an in- 
crease of clergy, while abroad the Legis- 
lature and the Court were really giving 
every encouragement to the election of 
idolatrous temples and to the increase of 
bralbnin priests, by the countenance 
afforded by this country to such abomina- 
tions. He trusted that the Court would 
see the importance of directing the foreign 
Government immediately to carry the re- 
solutions already passed into lull and com- 
plete effect. ( Hear, hear /) 

I'he Chairvinn said, that the hon. pro- 
prietor who had brought forward the ])ro- 
sent resolution, hud periodically addressed 
the Court on this subject, and if the hon. 
proprietor would refer to the course 
which he (the Chairman) had taken on 
all these occasions, he would see that he 
was no triend to idolatiy. Those senti- 
ments which he had before expressed on 
that subject he still maintained, and they 


remained unchanged ; but he did depre- 
cate these continued discussions upon 
such questions, us tending to produce ex- 
citement in India, to embarrass the Go- 
vernment, and to retard, if not to defeat, 
the objects which the hon. proprietor had 
himself in view. {Hear, hear!) His 
lion, friend had commenced his address 
to-day by a most serious imputation upon 
the character of one ot their governors in 
India, whom he had charged as being 
guilty of a serious breach of duty, in not 
lia\ing carried out those instructions 
which were conveyed to him in the letter 
of ia33. The Government to which the 
lion, proprietor had alluded was that of 
Madras, and he (the Chairman) thought 
that, before such an enunciation was 
made, the hon. proprietor should have 
informed himself correctly ot the matters 
contained in that despatch. If he had 
inquired, the hon. proprietor would have 
ascertained that that despatch was never 
communicated to the Madras Govern- 
ment, but to the Governor-general of 
India, with whom, and his Council, it 
remained to consider how far it should be 
comiiiunicated to the different presiden- 
cies, and theie acted upon. Tlierelore, he 
(the Chairman) thought that the imputa- 
tion ot the lion, proprietor upon the Ma- 
dras Government would lie now felt by 
the Court to bo totally iinlounded ; and 
he was soiry to observe that, in the 
course ofhi.s address, the hon. proprietor 
should have indulged in imputation and 
allusions derogatory to a Government 
which had (he was bound to say) given 
unmitigated satisiaction to their em- 
ployers ill tins couiilry. {Hear, hear!) 
Tliere was another point to wliich the 
lion proprietor had alluded, and to which 
lie (the Chairman) must advert. He 
alluded to the supposition that the hon. 
proprietor entertained, that the Memo- 
rials to which so much allusion had been 
made, hud met with the approbation of 
the European pojmlation in India. In 
alluding to them, he said, “ These Me- 
morials aie the sentiments of the Euro- 
pean population ot Madras and Bombay.” 
Now, if gentlemen would refer tO the 
Memorials, and the signatures attached 
to them, they would find that they were 
not eouiiteiiaiiced by one-tentli of the 
European population of those presiden- 
cies. {Hear!) But there were circum- 
stances coiineeted with India, which 
showed that the Government should not 
proceed with “ over-lieated zeal” in effect- 
ing a change. Now, the basis of the 
motion of the hon. proprietor was the 
letter or despatch of the 20tli February 
1833, and he (the Chairman) was ready 
to go to issue with the hon. proprietor on 
the premise.s which he had himselt set 
forth. And what did that letter or des- 
patch state ? It gave no directions. It 



expressed a hope that the discontinuance 
of some of those practices ndiich were 
objected to mi|^ht be effected ; l>ut it felt 
to the discretion and judgment of the 
local Government the degree, the time, 
the gradation, the caution necessary to a 
cliange. 'I'hese were all committed to the 
Supreme Government of India. And 
here, for the purpose of elucidating this 
case, he must read that part of the des- 
patch. The portion to wliicli lie alluded 
was the .'iStii and following paragraphs, 
viz . — ‘‘ In stating to )0U, hotvever, our 
distinct opinion respecting tlie abolition 
not only of the pdgrim tax, but of the 
practices to \^hidl \^e have referred, as 
either connected with if or bearing a simi- 
lar eonstruction, we desire to repeat that 
we are rather holding up a standard to 
which you are ultimately to conform your 
jiolicy. than presciibiiig a rule wliiili you 
are instantly and without respect ot eir- 
(aimstances to carry into aceoniplishment. 
{Hear, hear >) We are sensible that tins 
is one of those suhiects rc'-pecling ulnch 
it is peculiarly difhcult to give from this 
countiy nioie than general mstiuctioiis. 
As to the details of any measure regard- 
ing it, the time, the degree, the manner, 
the gradation, the precautions ; these 
must in an especial sense rest with the 
local Government, (//car, hear!) To 
you, therefoie, they must he consigned; 
and we so consign them, in peifect le- 
liance on the expeiience, liberality, and 
enlightened judgment of our Governor- 
general m Coiineil. Hut while we com- 
mit, without hesitation, into your hands 
the details of execution, we feel it at the 
same time our duty to communicate to 
you our general views and iiiteiitiuiis.” 
Now, that extract showed thet’ouit, not 
only that the Court of Diitctois weie as 
anxious as the lion. propiieUir to remove 
what appeared to be objectionable, and 
to diseontinue practices w'liich might he 
abhorrent to the feelings of Cliiistians ; 
yet, circumstanced as they w ere in India, 
being in the proportion of one to five 
hundred in that countiy, he put it to ail 
who heard fiim, whether it would not he 
impolitic, inexpedient, and unjust, to do 
any thing which w’ouhi appear like treat- 
ing with contumely or contempt the reli- 
gion of the natives of India. lie (the 
Chairman) gave the hon. proprietor the 
fullest credit for being actuated by the 
veiy best intentions; but his hon friend 
was perfectly ignorant of the state of 
India; and he had no right to suppose 
that those highly and justly elevated indi- 
viduals, to whom the government of India 
was entrusted, were not actuated by the 
same feelings of Christianity w'hich he 
professed, or that they did not feel as 
strong a desire as himself to remove every 
just cause of complaint. (Hear, hear/) 
The Governor-general would take time to 


carry out the measures necessary for that 
object ; but he would betray a most sa- 
cred duty, if he proceeded and went for- 
waid with that precipitancy which the 
hon. proprietor seemed to desire. On 
what, grounds were they to proceed? 
Why on Memorials which had been sent 
to tliis countiy, signed by a few indivi- 
duals, a great proportion of whom were 
missionaries, or clergymen employed in 
propagating Cliristiaiiity. For these rea- 
sons he thought it would be impolitic, un- 
just, mischievous, and, perhaps, dangerous, 
that they should pursue the course re- 
commended by the lion, proprietor who 
had moved the resolution now under con- 
sideration. With respect to tlie Memo- 
rials to which the hon. proprietor had so 
fully adVeited, fie begged to say, that 
these very IMcinoiials were now under the 
immediate con.sideration ot the Court of 
Diiectois (hear, hear!); and he would 
submit, whether it would not be inexpe- 
dient aiuf prcuiatuie, if not unconstitu- 
tional, for the Court of Propiietors to take 
out of the hands of the Court of Direc- 
lois a matter whicli the former could by 
no possibility deride? { Hear, hear !) For 
these icjisoiis, under tliese circumstances, 
and because the motion chiefly referred to 
those Memorials, he w'ould submit to his 
hon. fiieiid the projiiiety of withdrawing 
It ; but. If fits bon. friend sliould persist 
III the motion, he (the Chairman) could 
not hut express a confident hope that the 
Court of Proprietors would evince their 
sense of the impropiiety and inutility of 
such discussions, by meeting it at one© 
vvitli a iiecative. ( Hear, hear 0 

Sir (\ Forbr<i said, lie had listened with 
flu* greatest attention to all that had been 
dclixcied upon this most delicate subject, 
and It so haiipened, that he could not 
satisfy his iiimd either to suppoit the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend, or to come to the 
coiielusion winch the lion. Chairman had 
called tor. IJe (Sir C. Forbes) thought a 
medium course would be the best to be 
pursued on tins occasion. He must say, 
it was to be regiotted that after a peiiod 
of upwards of tour years liad elapsed, no- 
tliiug wliatever appeared to have fleen 
done with lefercnce to the orders of the 
Court ot Directors, of Februaiy 183;1; for 
such lie considered them, although they 
were subject to the exercise of the judg- 
ment and discretion of the Governor- 
general in Council, He repeated, it was 
to be lamented tliat nothing had yet been 
done towards making a beginning. It 
appeared to him, that the despatch of the 
Court of Directors, of the 22d February 
last, clearly showed that nothing had really 
been done in India ; and that they were 
not even furnished with returns of the 
amount of revenue arising from thi.s objec- 
tionable source. It appeared, also, very 
clear, from the statements contained in 
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that despatch, that the pilgrim-tax, in 
connexion with the other parts of the sys- 
tem, W 08 attended with a heavy loss to the 
revenue ; and if so, why was not the 
system at once abolished? (Hear^ hear!) 
He could not see why, year alter year, 
since the issuing of the desputcli of 1833, 
the practices coiniilained of should be con- 
tinued. Ho tliought the abolition of the 
pilgrim-tax must iiccessaiily be followed 
by all the rest that was rcquned; and it 
was extremely desirable, at all events, 
that the (’ompatiy’.s servants should be 
relieved from taking a part m idolaiious 
observances. He, however, did not hesi- 
tate to say, that it would be blotter it his 
hoii. triend who had brought toiward the 
present motion would omit every allusion 
to the idolatry and superstiiioiN of the 
natives of India. And lie would, there- 
fore, recommend him to coniine his mo- 
tion entirely to the despatch ot the 2()th 
Februaiy 1833, and to call upon the 
Court ot Directors to follow up ttiat 
despatch by moie decided and peremp- 
tory oiders. With legard to the Memo- 
rials mentioned hy hi', lioii. Irieiid, he must 
be allowed to say, that he thought them 
very injudicious. {IJear, hnir >) These 
Memorials had, hy the liberty of the pi ess, 
hceii tiilly 1)1 ought under the consideration 
ot the piihlie, and were the general topics 
ot conversation iii India. They liad been 
discussed iii Madras, and hud extended to 
llombay, where the Fuiopean part ot the 
poptil.ition had responded to the call j 
and this was the fiist time (hat Hoinbay 
had ever attempted to inteiteie with the 
measures ot Goveiiiment. He had lieaid 
that tile ('ommaiuier-in-eiiiet at llomhay 
had most pioperly expressed his disap- 
piohation ot oiheers iii the army under 
his eominand coming toiwaid to sign the 
Memorial ; and had desired that they 
should withdiaw their names, lii his 
(8ir C. Follies’) time at Bombay, he had 
never heard of any attention being paid 
to the Hindu religious obsei vaiices. He 
had never heaid ot salutes being fireil on 
those oeeasioiis {hear I), nor ot othcers 
being ordered to attend those ceiemo- 
iiieS; and, least ot all, did he ever hear of 
any public servant being compelled to 
make ofterings to the idols ot the Hindus. 
{Hear, hear!) He, however, did not 
know how tar the Company might, by 
treaty, be bound to give certain support 
to the religious establishments ot the 
Natives ; and that w-ns a matter calling 
for due deliberation before the Company 
was required to sanction any thing like a 
breach of those treaties. At the same 
time, he thought that all such practices 
as had been spoken of ought to be dis- 
continued, and the sooner a beginning 
was made the better. With regard to the 
interference of the Bishop of Madra.s, 
whose death thatCourt and India generally 
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must deeply deplore— than whom a better 
man never lived— yet his Lordship’s inter- 
ference he did not approve of. He must 
say, that he regretted the Bishop had not 
taken a dilferent course; for he was of 
opinion, that it would have been far better 
if his Lordship hud souglit a private and 
verbal communication with the Governor 
on the subject. He could not but believe, 
also, that if these things were going on in 
the countiy, they must have been known 
to the Governor.vvho ought to have sooner 
inteifercd; and the best channel for that 
interference would, m his ludgment, have 
been the Bishop, lint, when lie said thus 
much, lie must also add, that he deeply 
lamented the laiigiirige which had been 
used by the chief si'cretary towards the 
Bishop. He thought Mr. (Miamier ought 
to have stopped at the second paragiaph 
ol the letter, and have lett out all the words 
alter ‘‘ these sentiments.” 'I'lie rest ot the 
paragnqih he held to he exceedingly otfen- 
sive. it accused the Bishop ot having 
overstepped Ins duty, ami ot lending him- 
sell to H proceeding dangeious to the peace 
and tiampiiihty of the countiy The.se 
were seiious charges, and he was not at 
all surpiised that his Irieiuls near him 
should have lelt strongly upon the use of 
such teims to a high and eslimahle clerical 
fimctionary At the same time, it was 
said lliiit the Govtinment weie divided 
in ojunion upon the subject ; lor he had 
heaid, on good authority, tliat only two 
members ot the Council eoneiiired in this 
letter, and ttiat the rest dissented from it. 
lie had also been told, that it was earned 
only by the easting vote ot the Governor. 
Wlietlier tiiut hail been the case or not, 
might be known to the Court ot Diieetors. 
At all events, the wording ot the letter 
to the Bisho|), ought to have been in more 
conciliatory and res[)eeftiil terms. The 
language used by tlic jjarties in Malabar, 
reflecting upon the morals and religion of 
the native.s, was very injudicious and 
unjust. 'I'liut WMs not the soit of language 
to be used towaids the Indian native 
population, wiiose minds and hearts, he 
maintained, were not more debased than 
those ot otlier classes of the community. 
He said this from his own experience of 
them. He. judged of the minds and hearts 
of a people, by their eomliict in public 
and in private life, and not troni the reli- 
gion they might profess ; and he liesit.ited 
not to say, that he had known Christians 
more debased in mind and heart tlian any 
natives. He said this advisedly ; and in 
proof, called in aid the scenes in gin- 
palaces within this great metropolis, 
which occurred every day in the week, 
the Sabbath even not excepted. Look at 
the consequences : the gaols were daily 
crowded by men, w'omen, and children, 
brought there by misconduct, based on 
the deepest immorality, (//ear, hear!) 
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To these evils so much encoiiragement 
wus given by the Goveniment fur the 
sake of revenue, that he would jecom- 
inend to his honuiirahle fiietids who had 
moved and seconded these re.‘>olntions, 
now under consideration, to call upon 
the Government to begin in the march 
of morality at home, by putting down the 
Hbominahle gin-shops with which every 
locality was now so densely studded. The 
duty on spirits amounted to no less than 
i4<,000,(X)0 sterling, annually. He hoped, 
however, ere long, to see the duties on 
tea get a-head of the dutip.s on spirits. 
{Hp.ar, hear!) Now with respect to what 
had fallen •from tlie Chan man, as to mea- 
sures tor putting down the comjilamts 
contained in these memorials, and urging 
the necessity of not proceeding with 
precipitancy, he (Sir C. Forbes) thought 
there had not been any piecipitation but 
much delay in the matter ; four years and 
a half had elap.sf-d, and no beginning been 
made, except the people not being now 
compulsoiily rcquireil to assist in dragging 
the idolatrous cars, under the wheels ot 
which poor wretches jirosfiated them- 
selves, and were killed. Beyond that, he 
could not see that any attem])t had been 
made to carry into effect the ordeis issued 
by the Company from home. He trusted, 
that, in a case of such delicacy and ditli- 
culty, some middle course would be 
adopted on the firesent occasion. With 
that view, he would recommend his ho- 
nourable fiiend (Mr, Poyiidei) to frame 
his motion so as to confine it to a recom- 
mendation to the Court of Directors to 
follow U}) that which they had ordered 
to be done nearly five years ago. That 
course he recommended to his honourable 
friend, feeling assured, that if he did 
not adopt it, his motion would be wholly 
lo.st. He however, could not agiee with 
the Chairman, that the motion ought to 
he met hy a iieg.itive ; the meamiig of 
which, in Parliamcnt.iry language, the 
Chairman wmiild shortlyhave an ojiportu- 
nity ot understanding. He w'oiild then 
find that, to meet a question by a negative, 
W'aa a most unusual and uiicointeous pro- 
ceeding. wiien sueli grounds liad been 
shown for it, as were admitted by the 
other aide. It would be better even to 
adjourn the consideration ot the subject 
until another day, than to meet it by a 
direct negative. With the Chairman, he 
felt strongly the impro|)riety of any in- 
terference with the religion ot the natives 
of India; but he did not consider this to 
be such an interference, and parsing a 
negative upon the motion would, he 
thought, only be deleating it for the 
moment; and thus the question, instead 
ot being mooted once a quarter, might be 
brought forwaid once a month by the 
usual course of calling Special ('ourts for 
the purpose. [Hear, hear' ) He was,theic- 
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fore, for conciliation. He was opposed to 
a direct negative, and advised the adop- 
tion of a medium course. He would con- 
clude, hy again recommending his honour- 
able trieiul to omit in his motion all 
allusiqn to the Memorials, and reflections 
upon the religion and morals of the na- 
tives, confining himself to the orders con- 
veyed in the despatch of February 1833; 
and calling upon the Governor-general to 
carry them into effect. 

Mr. Weeding .said, tliat lie was so struck 
with the good sense evinced hy the Court 
of Directors on this subject, in the year 
1833, that he cordially concurred with 
8ir C. Forbes, in rei’oinmendirig to his 
hon. friend (Mr. Poyndcr) to withdraw' 
Ins motion. 'I'he Chan man hud intormed 
the Couft, that the sul'jcct ot tliese me- 
morials w’as now under the consideration 
of the (’oint of Diiectors; though he 
(Mr. Weeding) could not agree with the 
Chairman in the opinion he had expressed, 
that it would he unconstitutional in this 
(.'ourt to take the question out of tlieir 
hands : he coiisideied that this Court was, 
on the contrary, o.ipable and fully compe- 
tent to take up any subject interesting to 
the government and management of In- 
dian atfaiis. 

The Chairman said, that he hud put 
the point hyimthetically. He had stated 
that such a cour.se would be premature, 
“ it not unconstitutional.” 

Mr. Weeding was glad to find that he 
had luisiindiTstood the hon. Chairman ; 
for he thought that nothing that this 
Court ever did for the welfare of India 
could he unconstitutional He, therefore, 
would content himselt with re[)eating his 
hope that the motion would be with- 
<lrawn; for though ho fully admitted that 
there had been some neglect m India, 
after tour years had elapsed, in not at- 
tempting to carryout the onleis contained 
in the despatch of 183.3, still he thought 
it would be better to confine the present 
re.solntion to the terms of the 58111 and 
following paragraphs of lliat despatch, in 
w'hich all <lue and practical expedition 
was rcijnired. 

Mr. i3«r/«csaid, tliough uniirepardll to 
enter on soimpoitant a discussion, hut 
observing that the hon, Fro])iietor in- 
tended bunging his motion to a division, 
lie w'as unwilling to give a silent vote. 
Ho maintained, in opposition to the as- 
sertions made—'* that little or no progre.ss 
had been made in the discontinuance of 
those religious rites so revolting to Imma- 
nity,” — that much had been accomplished 
within the last five or six years, in over- 
coming and removing the horrible practice 
of suttees, inlanticide, and self-immola- 
tion; and he was one of those, who 
thought and believed that their (’ourt of 
Directors hud been actuated hy the purest 
of Christian motives and smcoi ity in pru- 
C) 
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motinfi; the ohjcrt they had all in view, by 
the full uiul efticient iuRtructions of Feb. 
1833 to the Governor-general of India, in 
putting an end to such atrocities ; but they 
were here at a great distance, and must 
necessarily place great reliance on tlie pru- 
dence and responsibility of their local go- 
vernors, ill the mode and time for their 
interference. Lord Wm. Ben tinck deemed 
it the duty of a Government ruling over 
a Hindu and Musulman community, to 
protect and aid them in the exercise of 
those harmless rites which are not op- 
posed, like suttee, infanticide and self- 
immolation, to the dictates of humanity, 
and of every religious creed ; and Dr. 
Buchanan says We might as well at- 
tempt to rase the tower of Joggarnaut 
from its foundation, as to remove the con- 
stituent part of the biahminicat ritual.” 
He gave the fullest credit to the hon. 
mover for the purity of his motives; 
their only dilTercnce was, as to time and 
the mode of carrying his anxious wishes 
into effect. He asked for time, caution, 
and prudence, as they held India through 
a tender tie. The Bortuguesc once held 
large jmssessions there, all of which were 
lost to them through their inconsiderate 
interference with the religious rites of the 
natives. The difference, he repeated, be- 
tween them was, that he was too precipi- 
tate ill the measure he wished to effect ; 
and that they would accomplish more for 
tlie moral improvement of their native 
subjects, and the cause of Christianity, 
through the course they were pursuing, 
of giving education to fifty thousand of 
native cliildreii, at an annual expense of 
sterling, spreading knowledge 
and intelligence over the empire, than by 
any other course that could be adopted. 
The scene of the hon. Proprietor’s present 
complaint was at Madras, where counte- 
nance was given by firing some guns on a 
religious festival, which was fiee from all 
cruelty or inhumanity. lie should vote 
against the motion. 

An hon. Proprielor ohservetl that, after 
the assurance which had been given hy 
the Chairman, that the subject was under 
the cotisideraliori of the Court of Direc- 
tors, he thought there could he no doubt 
as to the impropriety of eomiiig to a vole 
upon the ipiestioii, until the decision of 
the Court of Directors was known. One 
part of these memorials w'as very striking 
to his mind; and that was, the part which 
relcrred to the attendance of the public 
officers of the Government being required, 
III order to take part in the religious cere- 
monies of the natives. Now, it had been 
his foitune to have served in one of the 
the largest military coininunities ol the 
lifiigal presidency, and m the vvholecour.se 
ol his residence — a long one, he had never 
known an instance in which an officer of 
the Company, military or civil, was called 
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uj)on to participate, directly or indirectly, 
in any of the religious ceremonies {Heart 
hear!); and it would have been consi- 
dered most extraordinary if such atten- 
dance had been ever required. {Hear, 
hear /) He could not avoid, as he was on 
his legs, expressing tiis surfirise that there 
were not more signatures to the memo- 
rials, if the Company’s officers and ser- 
vants had really been called upon to the 
discharge of duties in Madras, which 
their brother officers were never required 
to perform in Bengal. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Strachan said, that the Court W’as 
not now debating upon a charge of pre- 
cipiUmey : that question had been decided 
twenty-five years ago, here and in ano- 
ther place. The Court were now occu- 
pied upon the admirable despatch of Feh. 
18.33 ; and it was desired, that it should 
go forth to the public at large, that the 
Court of Directors were sustained in their 
views by the vote of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. He hoped, however, that Mr. 
Poynder would withdraw his motion, as 
lie (Mr. Strachan) concurred in thinking, 
that the subject was much better with 
those before whom it now stood — he 
meant the Court of Directors, 'I’hat was 
the best course to follow ; and he was 
the more induced to think so, because ho 
had heard from the hon. Chairman, that 
“ upon that despatch he would stand, nor 
would he yield to any man in the desire 
he felt to accomplish the views which 
the hon. mover was anxious to curry out.” 
He would take the liberty of remling a few 
of the paragraphs of the desjiatch which had 
been frequently referred to, hut not read, 
in the course of the present discussion. 

“ 1. That the inlerferiTice of British function- 
aries in the inlenonnanagenient of native temniefi, 
in tlic customs, haliits, and religious ))roeeeaing!> 
of their priests and attendants, in the arrangement 
of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and in the 
conduct of their interior economy, bhall cease. 

“ 2. That the pllgnm-tax shall every where be 
abolished. 

3. That fines and offerings shall no longer 
he considered as sources of revenue by the British 
Government, and they shall be no longer collected 
or received by llie servanls of the Company. 

“ 4. That no servant of the Company shall here- 
after beeng^ed in the eolleetioii, or management, 
or custCHly of monies, in the nature of fines or utter- 
ings, however obtained, or whether furnished m 
cash or in k ind. 

“ ft. That no servant of thet.’ompany shall liere- 
after derive any emolument from the above-m n- 
tbned or any similar sources. 

6. That in all matters relating to their tem- 
ples, their worship, their festivals, their religious 
practices, and their ceremonial observances, our 
native subjects be left entirely to themselves. 

" 7- That in every case in which it has been 
found nei'esaaiy to form and keep up a policeforce, 
especially with a view to the security of the pil- 
rlins, or the worshippers, such police shall Ihj 
ereafter maintaineil out of the general revenues 
of the country.” 

Now, he demanded, what more could 
be done? He (Mr. Strachan) felt with 
his hon. fripiul, Sir C Forbes, that if the 
public officers and servants of the Com- 
pany, whose names were ajipended to the 
memorials, had seen any thing adopted 
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by the local Government for carryin)? into 
otfect those admiralile su^iifestioiiH which 
he had read, the memorials would never 
have had existence. The hon, gentle- 
man who preceded him (Mr. Strachan), 
liad observed, that the leading features of 
complaint in the Madras memorial had 
no existence in Bengal, and Sir. C. Forbes 
had said that they had none in Bombay. 
Now, history showed that those practices 
could never have been encouraged, even 
under their Molmmedan predecessors; 
and. when he fimtul that an officer of that 
creed had been brought to a court-martial 
for disobedience, and that the orders of 
the Court were, in that case, set aside, he 
would ask, could it be expected that 
Christian officers would tamely remain 
subject to such penalties ? He could not 
see why it should be objected to them as 
a fault, that they asked for that relief 
which had been granted to others. He 
had heard, with extreme regret, from the 
huti. Chairman, that the Act of the late 
Governor of Madras, in conferring his 
sanction on that part of the answer to the 
luemorial which reflected upon the cha- 
racter of one of the most virtuous and 
esteemed dignitaries of the Church, had 
received the approbation of the Court of 
Directors. That declaration from the 
Chair» he had heard with unfeigned sor- 
row and with deep regret. Once more, he 
would venture to say, that he was certain 
the memorials would receive all that at- 
tention which they deserved at the hands 
of the Court of Directors. They were based 
on the orders issued by the court itself, 
sanctioned by the Court of Proprietors, 
and he was confident that they expressed 
the sentiments of the whole British na- 
tion. 

Colonel Sf/kes said, he not only agreed 
M'ith the hon. mover Mr. Poynder, that 
every religious, but that also every philo- 
sophicmiiid, must lament — deeply lament 
—that the bulk of our subjects on the 
other side of the ocean should continue to 
be engaged in practices reflecting upon, 
and degrading to, human reason and in- 
tellect ; and it was his wish, as he did not 
doubt it was the wish of every gentleman 
he had now the honour to address, that the 
grosser features should, at all events, be 
isoftened down, if the practices could not 
be entirely put a stop to. The question 
really to be considered was, the manner 
in which this could be best effected. From 
the peculiar relations and the j)osition of 
the government of India, and from the 
nature of the power it possessed, which 
was supported by the people themselves 
—the very people whose feelings on reli- 
gion it was now proposed to interfeie 
with— it became imperative upon the In- 
dian government to use the utmost cir- 
cunaspection when they dealt with this 
subject—in order to prevent danger or 


risk to the state, and alarm to the public 
mind. With how much more caution, 
then, would it be necessary for this Court 
to proceed, destitute of local knowledge, 
and ignorant of the solemn engagements 
ofthejndian governments to the people. 
He would mention one or two facts us 
types of the whole, showing the difficulty 
of carrying out the views of the hon. 
mover, which stand in the way ot those 
best qualified and most competent to do 
so, namely, the governments in India. 
Every village had its tem)>le or temples, 
not only supported by endowments in 
land, but they arc entitled to part of the 
revenue assessed under the name of G//o 
Khurch, or village expenses, for the cele- 
liration of festivals, charities to mendicant 
Brahmin^, and other incidental expenses. 
In the Deccan, the government also is 
pledged to distribute annually large sums 
to Brahmins, as rewards for proficiency 
in Hindoo literature and science. Would 
the goveniinents in India be rush enongh, 
or unjust enough, to abrogate these riglits 
of the people, and risk universal indigna- 
tion, and probably open resistance; and 
yet as long as these rights remain intact, 
the British Government in India not only 
eoimtcnanccs, but absolutely encourages, 
idolatry and idolaters. “ These are speci- 
mens of the multitudinous difficulties that 
lie in the way oflegislating on the subject ; 
and, least of all, legislating on the subject 
in this country. Much stress has been laid 
upon the attendance of the troops at the 
celebration of native festivals, whether 
Hindoo or Musulman ; the firing ol sa- 
lutes in honour of idols ; grunting the use 
of bands of music, and other manilestations 
of CO operation and respect. The Hindoo 
festival of the Diisseera and the Musul- 
man festival of the Buckree Fed have 
been adduced. An experience ot neuily 
thirty years, and frcjpient personal partici- 
pation in these ceremonies, cither ns a 
regimental officer, or in command of 
troops, enables me to state, that much 
misconception obtains on the subject ; 
and that there is no just ground of com- 
plaint in rightly constituted mind.s in 
being compelled to attend them. Wlien 
1 have witnessed the celebration of the 
Dusseera, the reigning prince has always 
been present ; to do him honour have the 
troops been drawn out ; to do him honour 
have the salutes been fired. With respect 
to the Musulman festival of the Buckree 
Eed, the hon mover will he glad to know, 
that it commemorates an event recordt'd in 
the Bible— the purposed .sacrifice ot Isaac 
by Abraham ; and no Christian need con- 
sider himself compromised by witnessing 
such a ceremony. But the fact is, that for 
the most part, the attendance ol troops at 
religious ceremonies in India is a matter 
of police ; a precautionary measure, abso- 
lutely called for by every government. 
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Christian or otherwisp, which has any re- 
gard for the welfare of its fiuljjects, to i)re- 
vent di 8 tur 1 )ance and the effusion of hu- 
man blood, which no care can at all times 
avert, under the excited feelings of the 
parties, whose enthusiasm makes *111610 
reckless of their own and other’s lives ” 
He ( Col. Sykes) had seen two companies 
primed and loaded, in attendance upon 
two processions of the Taaboot, whieli is 
a commemoration of the martyrdom of the 
nephews of Mahomed, and in which re- 
semblances of their tombs are carried 
about, and in which the ardour for prece- 
dence of the separate processions is so 
greati that in struggles to obtain it, with- 
out a preventive force, there would some- 
times be a waste of life in the ftruggle. 
The attendance, therefore, of troops is 
indispensable ; and if it be permitted to 
soldiers to have a deliberative voice in the 
execution of their duty, discipline ceases, 
and an army becomes the most formidable 
and dangerous enemy of the stale that 
employs it. Often as he (Col. Sykes) had 
attended these festivals in a military capa- 
city, he had never asked himself the ques- 
tion, with what motives he had been 
commanded to attend by his superiors. 
It was sufficient for him that he was ac- 
quitting himself of the solemn obligation 
of bis oath of obedience to all lawful com- 
mands ; and in doing so be considered his 
conscience without a stain, and it was for 
those who had the right to command to 
be responsible for the commands they 
Issued. The object that the lion, pro- 
prietor (Mr. Poy rider) had iu view, did 
him honour; it must he the object of all 
philanthropic minds ; but this object was 
in silent, but certain progress, without 
the necessity of outraging the feelings of 
the people, hy overt acts of the Govern- 
ment. “ When we see an ejuc poem on 
Benares, written in English hy a native ; 
a treatise on architecture, similarly writ- 
ten ; when we see native scholars acting 
Shakspeare’s plays ; when we find them 
drawing after celebrated studies; when 
we fiiul our noblest ships of war, from 
the, first mathematical draft to the last 
blow of the hammer, built by natives 
alone, without European aid; when we 
find them adopting coats of arms, emulous 
of the title of esquire ; thirsting after 
European knowledge, and adopting many 
of our customs ; we may be assured that 
time only is wanting to the complete over- 
throw of those superstitions which are 
degrading tu human intellect, hut which 
are already shaken.” He fully agreed with 
the lion, mover in the nnworthiness of 
the British Government deriving a reve- 
nue from tlie idolatry of our subjects ; but 
lie trusted he had shewn the extreme diffi- 
culty of the Indian government treating 
with religious matters; and how much 
more difficult it must be for this Court to 
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to treat with puch subjects. He did ear- 
nestly hope, therefore, the hon. mover 
would leave it to the I ndian government to 
carry out. as circumstances permitted, the 
objects contemplated in the Court of Di- 
rectors’ statesmanlike and able despatch. 

Mr. Poynder spoke shortly in re[)ly. 
lie said that every thing which tell 
from Sir Charles Forbes was entitled 
to his full consideration ; but it W'as 
with extreme concern that lie (Mr. Poyn- 
der) had heard the speech which the 
hon. Chairman had delivered to this Court 
— a speech he must say of a most painful 
character. At the last June Court, the 
lion. Chairman had made an observation 
whicli he (Mr. 1 ‘oynder) had thought he 
had misunderstood, and which, therefore, 
he hud not noticed iu his speech to-day. 
He, however, had now no douat on the 
siilqect. It had been observed hy the hon. 
Chairman, on the former oceasion, that a 
General Court of Projiiietois had no right 
to “ prescribe the mode in which the 
Court of Directors should proceed ;” and 
to-day he has expressed his objection to 
the interference of the General Court of 
Proprietors in matters of this kind when 
taken up hy the Directors. (JTcar, hear!) 
He supposed from the cheers of other 
hon. proprietors, in the direction, he was 
not beyond the mark in his interpretation 
of the hon. Chairman’s words. 'J’o such a 
principle, he (Mr. Poynder) must very 
liumbly enter his protest. It W'as a doc- 
trine which could not be supported, or 
find a successful advocate on either side 
of the bar. The hon. Chairman had re- 
marked upon his (Mr. Poynder) periodi- 
cally pressing subjects of this kind upon 
the attention of the Court ; he begged to 
assure the hon. Chairman and the Court, 
that it was only with the utmost pain and 
sorrow, that he was thus leaving his other 
duties to take part in discussions of tiiis 
nature and characrer ; it was contrary to 
his feelings, to his desires, and to his 
habits ; and he had simply done this as a 
matter of utter and abstract duty. I’he 
hon. Chairrnun had also expressed Ins 
apprehension, that tlie frequent discus- 
sions of this subject would only serve to 
retard the cause which he and others had 
in view. Now that was a very stale ob- 
jection : he said so with every respect ; 
but it was as old as when, iweiity-fiie 
years ago, the Court of Proprietors were 
told, over and over again, that they would 
bring India into a .state of coiifusioii by 
interfering in these matters. At that time 
their common t ;hi istiaiiity W'as not deemed 
fit to be introduced into India ; and yet, 
by pressing the question, iri sjiite of the 
opposition it met wdth, the Christian re- 
ligion had been introduced into the Indian 
territories. He thought, also, that the 
charge of precipitancy was here out ot 
place. He w'us only actuated by a desiie 
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to see that the government abroad should 
not be permitted to act in opposition to 
the government at home ; and he had 
shown to-diiy that the governor of Madras 
liad obstructed the march of Christianity, 
had stood in the way of its advancement ; 
lor it was manifest it would be impossible 
to procure that advancement, if persons 
in his h’gh station abroad should be per- 
mitted openly to oppose it. If tlie foreign 
government compelled attendance of their 
servants at these Hindoo ceremonies, then 
he must say they were open opponents to 
the \iews of the country which had sent 
them out there. With respect to many of 
the signatures alhxcd to the memorial 
fiom INIadras being those of clergymen, it 
would be found, that, beside them, thirty- 
tliree names were those of military otlicers 
and servants of the Company. Now, he 
\^ould suppose, that it had notbeen signed 
by any clergyman ; would it not in that 
case, be said, that tins was a memorial 
only of laymen, and that the subject ought 
not to be entertained, unless supported 
by the clergy ? He was grieved to hear 
the lion. Chairman talk ot *’ overheated 
zeal." He had hoped alter what had been 
said by every gentleman who had spoken 
on the subject of the letter to the bishop 
(a letter not disgraceful to the individual 
to whom it was addressed, and who looked 
with contempt upon it, but most disgrace- 
ful to the vvriter), that such language 
would not have been repeated, especially 
by the Chairman, After all, he was willing 
to yield to the suggestion of his lion, 
friend. Sir Charles Forbes, and to omit 
such parts of the motion as were con- 
sideied objectionable. All he wanted was, 
tliat a despatch should be sent out to 
India, pressing on the government there 
the necessity of following up the ordeis 
contained in the desjiatch of February 
18 kb That which was sent out in 
February last was nugatory, was worth- 
less— nay, was worse than worthless, 
'Hie 1)011, Chaiiman had said that he 
(IMr. Foyiidei) was ignomnt of the state 
ot Iinlid. As that was a personal matter, 
he hardly liked to ailvert to it; hut he 
I'ould a^^ure the lion. Chairman, that, if 
he weie so ignorant, it was not from any 
l.ick of endeavour, on his part, to make 
hiu^ell well-infoi rued. He was far from 
tlimking that the reproach cast upon him 
was warranted ; and, in his own vindica- 
tion, he might refer to the various occa- 
sions when he had introduced motions 
relative to India, in that Court, and to 
the three or four not very small pam- 
jildets, which he had already published 
on the religions, moral and political con- 
dition of tliat empire. It was always 
painful to speak ot oneself ; but he had 
been more or less put upon his defence ; 
Hiid, he w'ould venture to add, that, to his 
knowledge, no unsw^cr had yet been given 


to any one of those publications. He waa 
unwilling to allow the question to be 
staved off. He wished to put a stop to 
the mischief which was now being occa* 
sioned, in India, by the mi.stakes, and by 
the apparent determination of the autho- 
rities not to follow out their own recorded 
re.solutions. Less evil was to he appre- 
hended from a prompt and ilecided ac- 
tion. than from a line of compromise. 
The lion, baronet (Sir Cluirlcs Forbes) 
liad adverted to the gm-sliops and had 
recommended him to begin by reforming 
at home. He had done so, A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons hud 
examined him at con-.iderHhle length on 
the subject, and had done him the Inrthei 
honour pf printing Ins evidence, wliich 
had been republished in many pamphlets 
by the booksellers. So it could not be 
said that the subject had escajied liis 
attention, llie reason why the evil re- 
mained unabated simply was, because the 
Government would not eonsent to give 
up a source of revenue. It was (he very 
same motive which caused the toleration 
of idolatry in India; lor unfortniiiitely 
that too was a source of gain to ci itHiii 
parties. He acknowledged that the 
suttee system had been abolished ; but 
the llrahmins only profited by that and 
not Europeans. The encouragement 
given to idolatrous worship in Iiulia, and 
which It was his object to get withdrawn, 
was of pecuniary advantage to various 
Ilriti'li olliceis, collectois, and agents; 
aiul in that circumstance consisted all the 
difliculty that lie had to contend with; 
for the fiscal advantages could not easily 
be given up. However, so long as Goil 
gave him breath, never would he abandon 
Ins position on this subject. The hon. 
baronet (Sir('harles Foihes) said that the 
Goveinment ot Iiidi.i was out (»f pocket 
by tlie system of which he complameil. 
Tlie boil baronet laboured under a mis- 
take. It appeared from an aecoiiiit of the 
monies received and expi'iided in the 
tliiec presidenciob dm mg a peiiud of ten 
yeais, that the averaire uiiiiual piofit, after 
every possible outgoing was dedneted, 
amounted to He had heeii 

recommended to ahaudoii his motion ; 
but, considering the despatch of last Ju** 
bruary to be of a most iinsatisfactoiy iin- 
ture, and worse than useless, he could 
not, conscientiously, yield to the advice 
which had been tendered to him. He 
knew who it was that wrote tliat de* 
ppatch, but he would not expose rhe m* 
dividual. He knew also that the Direc- 
tors had signed it without consideinlion. 
If, however, he could he assmed of the 
Directors’ determination to cair) into 
effect the resolution ot Fehuiiiy 
he would willingly withdraw Ins own 
motion, for the pin pose of adopt mg tliat 
which had been submitted to the Court 
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^ the honourable baronet (Sir Charles 
Iwbes). 

The Chairman said that, according to 
the forms of the Court, the original ques^ 
tion must be put, unless an amendment 
\ra8 moved by some hon. proprietor! 

Sir C. Forbes thought it was usual to 
allow any hon. proprietor to alter his mo- 
* tion ; but if it were necessary, he would 
propose his own motion as an amendment 
to the original question. 

The amendment having then been read 
by the clerk, 

Mr. Marriott seconded it. 

The Chairman observed that, the ob- 
jections which he had taken to the ori- 
ginal motion, were not removed in any 
one particular by the amendment. He 
therefore could not give his assent to it. 
He had set out by deprecating discussion. 
It was impolitic, inexpedient, and he 
might add, dangerous. There was another 
ground of objection to the proposition 
now before the Court, which was, that it 
positively interfered with the spirit of 
those orders upon which his hon. friend 
had based his original motion. All changes 
in this matter hid been left to the discre- 
tion of the Directors; and it had also 
been recommended that they should be 
gradually carried into effect. Conse- 
quently, any directions from the Court of 
Proprietors on the subject would now 
constitute an interference with the ori- 
ginal motion. The lion, gentleman bad 
said that he (the Chairman) had only 
quoted part of the letter of 1^33 ; mean- 
ing thereby to insinuate that he had acted 
with some degree of unfairness. Now' he 
had only copied the hon. gentleman's 
example in that respect. The hon. gen- 
tleman had, himself, only quoted such 
passages as suited his object ; and he 
(the Chairman), disapproving of the mo- 
tion, quoted those passages which sup- 
ported his view of the case. He must 
admit that the present discussion had 
lieen attended with some advantage ; and 
that many of the statements made in that 
Court W'ould be gratifying to the public 
inin^. It had been justly observed, that 
one of the best means of advancing the 
natives of India in the course of civili- 
zation w’as education. The East-India 
Company had not been lax in their exer- 
tions to promote that desirable object, 
and were extending seminaries of educa- 
tion throughout the country. He would 
mention one fact to the Court as an illus- 
tration of the progress which education 
had made in India, and he thought it 
would convince the hon. proprietor that, 
if he allow'ed things to take their present 
course, the object for which he contended 
would ultimately be accomplished. At 
an examination in a seminary in India, 
at which Brahmins were educated, one 
of them was asked the meaning of the 
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word * fanaticism,' the reply was pregnant 
with consequence. “ Fanaticism (an- 
swered the pupil) is measuring with your 
body the road to Juggernaut." (//ear, 
hear!) 

Mr. Strachan, was understood to ex- 
press a hope, that after what bad fallen 
frem the hon. Chairman, the amend- 
ment would tie withdrawn. 

Mr. Uanketf asked, what would be 
the consequence if the present motion 
was negatived ? It would be to set at 
nought the previous resolutions of that 
Court. He was certainly much grati- 
fied to learn that eilucation w’as extend- 
ing in India ; but there w'tis nothing in 
that circumstance wdiich ought to ope- 
rate against the adoption of the present 
motion. It was his desire that there 
should exist no cause for tlie violation of 
conscience in India; and he thought it 
was the bounden duty of that Court to 
relieve British subjects in India from 
the predicament either of abjuring their 
privileges, as Englishmen, or of offending 
their employers. The Court had, in- 
deed, acknowledged, over and over again, 
that such was its duty; and he should 
be sorry to see it now acting in hostility 
to its own recorded declarations. 

Mr. Poynder was ready to omit any 
objectionable parts from his motion, and 
would be content with a simple declara- 
tion of the determination of the Court to 
carry into effect tlie resolution of Fe* 
bruary 1833. 

Mr. Weeding said, tliat, as both the 
original question and amendment were 
considered objectionable, he would sug- 
gest the following motion os not calcu- 
lated to excite opposition " That this 
Court adverting to the resolution of the 
Court of Directors, embodied and de- 
spatched to the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
in Council, (luted February 183.3, re- 
commend that the Court of Directors 
do renew the tenor of their despatch, and 
request the Government of India to give 
effect to It with " all prudent and practi- 
cable expedition " He, here, it should lie 
observed, adopted the very words of the 
des})atch. 

Mr. Poynder would willingly adopt tlie 
suggested motion. 

The Chairman should feel bound to 
take the sense of the Court upon it. He 
craved leave to call the attention of the 
Court to the fact, that at the last quar- 
terly meeting,* a motion precisely to the 
same effect as that now proposed, was 
negatived by a very large majority. He, 
therefore, thought it extraordinary that 
the motion should have been renewed. 
If the hon proprietor was determined to 
press it, he should certainly take the 
sense of the Court upon it. 

Sir C. Forbes had no objection to with- 
draw his amendment to make way for the 
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motion proposed hy Mr. Weeding ; but 
be would not be deterred from doing his 
<hify by any thing like a threat. Let tlie 
motion be put, and let it.be negatived; 
and then he hoped that the hon. gentle- 
men who supported it would call for a 
special Court to reconsider the question. 
He, for one, would put his name to the 
requisition ; and he trusted that the 
Directors would be taught that they 
could not have every thing their own 
way, nor be suffered to dictate to the 
proprietors. 

The Chairman was at a loss to conceive 
wliat had been the cause of so much 
warmth in his hon. friend. He had, 
like his hon. friend, only exercised his 
right of judgment with regaid to the 
(piestiun under consideration ; and he 
trusted, that, in expressing his opinion, 
there WHS nothing like dictation in his 
tone. Nothing, indeed, could be tar ther 
from bis wish than to dictate or to 
tlireiitcn. Still he must be permitte<l to 
maintain bis own ojiinion, and, for the 
reasons be liad already stated, it was im- 
possible for him to assent to any of the 
motions jiroposed. 

The question was then put from the 
chair on Sir C. Forbes’s amendment, for 
omitting certain words ; but previously 
to the division, all strangers were, as 
usual, ordered to withdraw. During our 
absence the discussion was resumed, and 
on our re-entering the Court, we found 

Sir C. Forbes addressing it. He was 
observing, that it was to lie regretted 
the civil and military otheers who had 
signed the Madras Memorial should have 
felt themselves compelled to do so by 
exacting from them services and obser- 
vances which were contrary to their con- 
sciences. That, he considered, was not 
only unjust, but imconstitutioiiul. It was 
a practice that would not be tolerated 
liere, and the defence of it ought not to 
be listened to. The Court might depend 
on it, that this subject would not be 
allowed to drop — it could never rest as 
it now was. They might negative motion 
alter motion upon it ; but it would be 
reiterated upon them time alter time ; 
and ultimately, they would be obliged to 
do that winch they ought to do at once, 
namely, to leave the religious rites and 
ceicinonies of the natives of India in a 
state of complete neutrality, and not to 
force their servants, either civil or mili- 
tary, to be present and take part in idola- 
trous ceremonies and processions, which 
were contrary to the laws of God and to 
the principles of the Christian religion. It 
had been urged against him, that he felt 
warmly on this subject. He admitted 
that he did so. He might also have ex- 
pressed himself warmly, for he fancied 
that he saw a disposition in the hon. 
Chairman, a sort of tone and manner of 
giving advice to the Court, which was 


not al^thcr desirable. (Cries of JVo, no/ 
in which the Chairman joined). His hon, 
friend the Chairman had disavowed that 
sort of tone, and therefore he would not 
press his observations on the point further. 

TheCAflirmon.*— “1 spoke only for my- 
self when I addressed the Court. I was 
not dictating to the Court what the Pro- 
prietors ought to do.” 

Sir C. Forbes observed, that from the 
manner and tone of voice of the hun. 
Chairman, he could not help thinking he 
was doing something of the kind. But let 
that pass. He was sorry, truly sorry, 
that the hon> Chairman objected to the 
motion of Mr. Weeding, for the opposi- 
tion of the Chairman, on this occasion, 
would only be prod motive of more trouble 
on liiture occasions to bon. gentlemen on 
both sides of the bar. For this question 
would not— nay, ought not, to be allowed 
to drop. 

Colonel Syties observed, that as he 
hud just eulogized the despatch of the 
Court of Directors, embracing as it did 
views equally politic and humane, he hail 
great pleasure in seconding, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the proposition of Mr. 
Weeding. On a former occasion, he had 
expres.sed his abhorrence of the practice 
of any government calling itself Christian 
deriving a revenue from, or affording en- 
couragement to, revolting rites and cere- 
monies. 'i'hc same abhorrence had also 
been expressed by the Court of Directors 
in more than one despatch to the Indian 
government. As he saw no reason for 
their revoking that expression of abhor- 
rence, he should gladly second Mr, Weed- 
ing’s proposition. 

Mr. Weedirif ). — “ It is said in the me- 
morial, that a IVotestant soldier, being n 
member of the Church of Fiiiglaiid, is 
bound to be pre^ent at and participate in 
the worship of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. It may be so. I have a strong 
opinion upon that point, but I need nut 
express it at present. 'I'lie practice is 
not, however, so objectionable as tluit 
which compels Christian soldiers to at- 
tend at Mahomedan or idolutiuus rites 
and ceremonies ; for the Komuii Catfiolic 
religion was that which first propagated 
Christianity in India.” 

The amended proposition of Mr. Weed- 
ing was again read from the chair, name- 
ly : ‘‘ That this Court, adverting to the 
despatch of the Court of Directors to the 
Bengal Government of the 20th February 
1833, recommends the Com t of Direc- 
tors to renew the tenor of that despatch 
to the Bengal Government, and further 
recommends, that the instructions con- 
tained in that despatch be carried into 
effect with all prudent and practicable 
expedition.” 

Sir R, Campbell expressed himself hos- 
tile to this amended proposition ; and in 
orderjto show that it was unnecessary, read 
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the following Qximct« from the despatch 
of tl«e Court of Directors in February lust 
to the Hengal government; — “ The de- 
spHtcn in this department, dated the 20th 
Feljniary J8Ti, entered at great length 
into the review of some of ilie prvicipal 
questions on the subject of the pilgrim- 
tax. with relercnce to the possibility ol its 
ultimate abolition. The subject being one 
respecting wliich it was considered ‘ pecu- 
liarly dithcult to give from this country 
more than gencml instructions,’ that de- 
siiatcli left in your hands the ‘ details of 
any measure regarding it, the time, the 
degree, the mauiier, the gradation, and 
the precautions,’ necessary to be observed 
in respect of any scheme which you might 
deem it expedient to recommend in tiir- 
tlieraiice ol the views therein piWnred : 
and we du ccted, in refi'rencc to the finan- 
cial part ot the question, that you would 
furnish ‘ a stutemeiit of all our recei)its, 
whether from pilgiini-tax, otfciings, lands, 
fees, or any other source, and ot all our 
exfienses lor tlie last ten yeais, on account 
of Hindoo and Mahomcdaii places of 
woiNliip and religious estahlishmcnts under 
the three presidencies; m which state- 
ment you would include as much ot the 
charges ot police, roads, bridges, clu'iil- 
tnes, hosjMtals, law expenses, chaiitable 
allowances, and donations, and all such 
other branches of ex[>ctiditiire as are 
strictly connected with the Hindoo or 
Mahomedaii leligions.” Then, after le- 
eapitulaiing the iletailed oidcrs sent out 
liy the Court of Diioctors on these points, 
and the proceedings adopted thereon by 
tile govcinincntalu'Oiul, llie despatch went 
on to say, in conclusion ; — “ The details 
and miiiuteiie.-'s of the accounts and the 
retKiSpict they are required to take, em- 
bracing a jieriod ot ten years, must neces- 
sarily liuve rcijuneil a considerable time tor 
their due prepaiiition ; hut it is desirable 
that no unnecessary delay should take 
place in In iiiging forw'urd the whole sub- 
ject tully and intelligibly in all its hearings, 
on tiie finaiicial inteiests, on the political 
obligatioii.s, and on the moral diameter of 
our government.” Now (continued Sir 
ll.‘ Camplieli) this instruction was given 
to the government of IJengal, not more 
than six months since ; and sufticient time 
had not yet elapsed fui the Couit ot Direc- 
tors to receive any reply to it fioin that 
government, 'ilie instruction then which 
the hon, proprietor now moved, W'uh not 
only ill-timed, but iinnecesgury: tor the 
Court was evidently not in a position to 
say any thing upon it at present. In due 
time the orders ot the Bengal government, 
which would show how tlie despatch of 
the Court of Diiectors had been acted on, 
would he produced, and then would he the 
time for the hon. Froptietor, if not satis- 
fietl with the reply of the Bengal govern* 
ment, to come forward with a proposition 
like that which he submitted ut present. 
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He had great pleasure in seconding the 
negative, winch his hon. friend, the Ciiuir- 
man, had moved upon the third proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Pojfiider said, that the extracts 
which the hon. Director had just read from 
the despatch in que^tion, had no reference 
to any thing but the amount of revenue 
and the mode of its collection. From his 
knowledge of that despatch, he would 
undertake to say, that that was all to 
which the extracts, read by the hon. Direc- 
tor, went. The paragraph in question 
excused and apologized for (and there was 
a necessity for excusing and apologizing 
for) the long delay which had occurred ; — 
in what? Not in carrying into effect the 
orders issued by the Court of Diiectors, 
in 183-3 ; but m not funii-shing the Court 
widi the financial accoimts of the three 
presidencies. 'I'lie paiagrapli, theiefore, 
<lid not go the length to which it ought 
to have gone to support the hon. Diiectoi’s 
argument ; and he sliould therefore siii>- 
port the ameiulment ot his hon. friend, 
Mr. Weeding. 

Mr. Weeding observed, that he had an 
additional reason lor pressing this motion 
oil the attention of the Court now' ; and 
that was, that the motion wdiicli he was 
then making would come admirably well 
ill aid ot any leply w Inch they might deem 
it expedient to send to the mcmoridl of 
the Bengal presidency. 

Sir R, Campbell again insisted, that the 
Court ot Diiectors had done all that cou'd 
at pre.sont he reasonably expected Iroin if. 
The Comt of Projuietois ought to w'ait 
some time to sec the repoit, which sueli 
an inquiry, as tlie last despatch ot the 
Court of Directors recommended, would 
produce, with rcteience to “ the financial 
mtercsts, political obligations, and moral 
character of our government.” 

Mr. Voyndcr repeated, that the only 
object, to whicli the paragraph so nuicli 
relied on by the hon. Diiector releired, 
WHS the production ot the financial ac- 
counts, the long delay of which was ex- 
cused and apologized tor; though the pio- 
duction of those accounts must have some 
bearing on this question, still it would 
only atfect it as a question of revenue, 
and of the mode ol producing and collect- 
ing it. 

Mr. Strachdn observed, that, on a 
former occasion, he had left this question 
in the hands of the Court of Directors. 
He could have wished to have done so 
now ; but he could not, owing to the re- 
luctance exhibited by the Court of Di- 
rectors to meet any suggestion wliicli 
came from the Couit of Piopiietors. If 
the lust paragraph of the despatch, which 
had been quoted by the lion. Director, 
had not the meaning put upon it by the 
hon. Proprietor (Mr. Poynder), then 
was it far vVorse than nothing. If ques- 
tions, which we have argued, re-argued 
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and fiilly consideTed, are to be re-opened 
and re-discussed in consequence of that 
last paragraph, we are in a position far 
worse than that in which we were five 
years ago. He regretted exceedingly to 
hear it stated on that side of the bar, to 
hear it avowed by the Court of Directors, 
that it w'as their intention to revive this 
question in all its moral and political 
bearings after it had been so long con- 
sidered settled. How the amended pro- 
position of the hon. proprietor, merely 
calling on the Court to renew the in- 
structions which it had already issued, 
could be negatived, he confessed himself 
at a loss to know'. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his intention to support the 
amended proposition of Mr. Weeding. 

Sir R. Campbell was preparing to ad- 
dress the Court again, w'hen 

Mr. Weeding rose to order ; and said, 
that the hon. Director must not be per- 
mitted to make three speeches to every 
other person’s one. If the hon. Direc- 
tor was permitted to speak, he must in 
return claim the privilege of reply. 

Sir R. Campbell sat down without 
saying a w'ord more. 

Sir R. Willock expressed himself in 
favour of Mr. Weeding’s amendment. 

Mr. Marriott declared himself deter- 
mined to support the amendment of Mr. 
Weeding, because he saw in the oppo- 
sition given to it by the Chairman, a re- 
luctance on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors to admit of any interference in 
tlieir concerns by the Court of Proprie- 
tors. 

The Chairman said, that his objection 
both to the original motion of Mr. Poy ri- 
der and to that motion as amended by 
Sir C. Forbes and Mr. Weeding, was, 
that they both contained the same propo- 
sition which was submitted to the Court 
on the 2l8t of June last, and which w as 
then negatived by a very considerable 
majority. Why then should a similar 
proposition be now introduced? He W’as 
sorry to find that there was any thing in 
his manner, or in his tone, which sa- 
voured ot dictation. He thought that 
those, who knew him, would not accuse 
him of any thing like a wish to dictate to 
the Court. (Hear, hear!) In justifica- 
tion of himself, he would say, that when 
he felt strongly, he expressed himself 
warmly ; and, in so doing, he only fol- 
lowed the example set him by the ho- 
nourable Baronet himself [looking at Sir 
C. Forbes.] {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Hankey wi.shed to know whether 
there was any reason which prevented 
a motion, once negatived, from being 
brought forward again ? He had never 
heard of any such reason. He knew 
that such a doctrine was contrary to the 
practice of all public meetings, and 
even contrary to the usages of the two 
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Houses of Parliament, where the same 
series of resolutions were often proposed 
and negatived session after session. In 
the interim much more information 
might be elicited. In the present case, 
this wry important document has been 
circulated; and, therefore, tliey had a 
right to assume that the Court now met 
under additional light, as well as under 
the conviction of the justice of its former 
opinions. It was only right, if the Court 
pleased, that it should press the renewal 
of its late instructions on the Court of 
Directors. 

The question was then taken on Mr. 
Poynder’s motion as amended by Sir C. 
Forbes. The motion so amended was 
negativetj. 

It was next taken on the same motion 
as amended by Mr. Weeding. The Chair- 
man declared it negatived. 

Mr. Voynder declared himself dissa- 
tisfied with this decision, and said that Jie 
would divide the Court upon it. 

The Court then divided, when there 
appeared, for Mr. Weeding’s amended 
motion, 10. Against it, 26. So it was 
negatived by a majority of 16. 

The question was then put on the 
original motion, which was negatived 
without a division. 

FINANCE AGENCY AT CANTON. 

Mr. Weeding postponed the motion, of 
which he had given notice, namely, “ that 
it is expedient to discontinue the Com- 
pany’s finance agency at Canton, inas- 
much as it deranges the operations of 
commerce between Great Britain and 
China, to the great injury and loss of the 
British merchant, manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, and consumer, while it is not in- 
dispensable as a means of enabling the 
Company to place sufficient funds in the 
country to meet the territorial payments 
of India payable in England.” At that 
late hour of the day he could not hope to 
bring it forward with any chance of suc- 
cess. He would, therefore, postpone his 
motion till the next Quarterly General 
Court, in the hope that it would meet 
with due consideration from the Coui*l of 
Directors before that time. 

The Chairman then moved, that the 
Court do now adjourn. 

Sir C. Forbes asked to be allowed, be- 
fore the Court adjourned, to say a few 
words. If no one more competent to 
the task came forward at the next Gene- 
ral Court, he should beg leave to bring 
under its consideration the state of the 
public gaols in India, with reference to 
the great mortality which had taken place 
in them of late years. {Hear!) 

The question of adjournment was then 
put, and the Court adjourned at four 
o’clock. 

(2 D) 
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CaUuna. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &C. 

PAY OF PAYMASTERS IS If.M. SERVICE. 

Fort Wiltiam, April 17, The 

following warrant and extract of a warrant, 
regulating tlie pay of paymasters in his 
Majesty’s service, received from the Hon, 
the Court of Directors, are pubhslied for 
general information : 

“ William R. — Whereas Wo have 
deemed it expedient to improve the ad- 
vantages of paymasters of regiments, and 
of recruiting districts, — Our will and plea- 
sure is, that the pay of the said oflicers 
shall be respectively as follows, viz. 

“ Twelve shillings and sixpence a-day, 
on first appointment to this commission. 

“Fifteen shillings a-day, after thecom- 
pletion of five years’ service on full pay in 
that rank. 

“ Seventeen shillings and sixpence 
a-day, after the completion of fifteen years’ 
service on full pay in that rank. 

“ Twenty shillings a-day, after the com- 
pletion of twenty years’ service on full jiay 
in that rank, or after the completion of 
twenty-five years’ service on full pay as 
commissioned officers, not less than fif- 
teen years of which shall have been as 
regimental or district paymaster. 

“ Twenty-two shillings and sixpence 
a-day, after the completion of twenty-five 
years’ service on full pay in that rank, or 
after the completion ot thirty years’ service 
on full pay as commissioned officers, not 
less than fifteen years of which shall have 
been as regimental or district paymaster. 

“ Provided neverthelcis, that all pay- 
masters already appointed, who may now 
be in receipt of higher pay than twelve 
shillings and sixpence a-day, shall not, 
thobghofJess than five years/ service in 
that rank, be reduced to the said rate, 
in consequence of the new regulations of 
this warrant, 

“ And provided also, that our Secre- 
tary at War slinll be satisfied wdth the 
manner in which any paymaster wdio shall 
be recommended to Us for any higher 
rate of pay thaa that of twelve shillings 
and sixpence a-day, has performed his 
duties. 

“ Given at Our Court at Brighton, this 
24'th day of Dec. 1835, in the sixth year 
of Our Reign. 

“ By His Majesty’s Command, 

“ (Signed) Howick.’* 


Extract of a Warrant, dated 24th Dec. 
18:35. 

“An officer on half pay, who may have 
served less than five years as paymaster, 
will be eligible for re-employment on lull 
pay, either in that situation or in his lor- 
mer rank ; and if restored to full pay as 
paymaster, his previous service will be 
allowed to reckon.” 

PAY, ALLOWANCES, AND RETIRING PENSIONS 
OF THE NATIVE TROOPS. 

Fori William^ April 17, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general ut India 
in Council directs the publication in 
geneial orders, of the following rcholii- 
tions, contained in a military letter, from 
the lion, the Court of Directors, No. 2 
of 1837, dated tlie Ist February last, viz. 

1st. “ That the pay, allowances, and 
retiimg pensions, now cstablislied tor the 
native ofiicors and soldiers ot the Bengal 
army (with the exception of the pay and 
allowances of subudars), be the standard 
for India; but in all cases in wliich the 
pay and allowances, or pensions, of the 
native troops of the other presidencies 
exceed those of Bengal, the reductions 
are to be prospective only, and not in any 
manner to affect either in his immediate 
receipts, or in his futuro prospects, any 
individual at present in the service. 

2d. “ That the allowance of extra hatta, 
made at Madras to native officers and 
soldiers, when not marching, or in the 
field, be discontinued.” 

In furtherance of these resolutions, his 
Lordship in Council directs, that such of 
the grades of the cavalry, artillery, infan- 
try ot the line, or sappers and miners, at 
Madras and Bombay, as are in rceeijit of 
a smaller monthly allowance than native 
soldiers ot the same rank in Bengal, be 
admitted to the benefits of tlie new 
arrangement from the first proximo, and 
that on every occcasion of enlistment into 
the Madras or Bombay native army sub- 
sequent to that date, it be clearly ex- 
plained to the recruit, that his pay, 
allowances, and pension, are to be regu- 
lated by the Bengal standard. 

The allowance of extra hatta to the 
Madras native troops in the cantonments 
of Hyderabad, Jaulnah, and Nagpore, is 
to be discontinued from and after the first 
relief of corps respectively, now occupy- 
ing those stations, when compensation in 
lieu of grain will be allowed whenever the , 
the price exceeds the rate which autho- 
rizes such to be drawn in garrison. 
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Pay, including Half- 
Batta. 

Extra Batta 
when marching or in 
the Field. 

Pension after 15 years’ 
Service. 

Pension when disabled 
by W'ounds, or for very- 
long Service, not less 
than 40 years. 

Cavalry (tr Native Ri.prr Us.per Rs.pt-r 

Ra. per 

se Arttlleiy. 

month month 

month. 

month. 

.Subadar Major . 
Siubadar 


:::} 

25 

40 

Jemadar 

32 

a 

12 

20 

llavlMar — 

20 

5 

7 

12 

Naifk 

10 

4 

7 

12 

Trumpeter ■ . • . 

10 

4 

7 

12 

Trooper 

9 

1 8 

4 

7 

Inf'iintTj/nr Native 
Foot Artilleiy. 
.‘^ubadar Major- 
.siihidar 



25 

40 

Jemadar 

24 « 

7 8 

12 

20 

Hav)ld.ir 

14 

/i 

7 

12 

Naick 

12 

A 

7 

12 

Drummer 

11 

5 

4 

7 

.Private 


1 8 

4 

7 


'COURT MARTIAL. 

MEIIT. H. r. BADDFLEY, 61st N.I. 

Head- Quarters. Camp ^ Ferozepore, April 
1, 1837. — At a general coiirt-inin tial, as- 
sembled at Kurnaii), on the 1st March 
18.37, Lieut. Henry Clinton Baddeley, of 
the 61st regt. N. I., was arraigned on the 
lollowing chargOi viz. 

( '/large . — “ For conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in the following 
instances : 

“ First. At Kurnaul, on the 2Bth Dec. 
18.36, Lieut. Baddeley made a match with 
Donald Macleod. Ksq., to run his mare 
against Lieut. Alfred Henry Corlicld’s 
horse, for five gold rnohurs, and on the 
same day, Mr. Macleod left Knrnaiil, hav- 
ing appointed Lieut. Kicliaid Lowiy to 
act tor him, and deposited the stake in his 
hands. On the Lst of .Tan, 18.37, Liciit. 
Baddeley agreed with Lieut. Lowry that 
the race should be run on the even- 
ing of the 4th of Jan, Notwichsianding 
such agreement, Lieut. Baddeley walked 
his mare over the course, on the inoinmg 
of the 4th of Jan., and, in the forenoon, 
claimed the stake; not from Lieut. Lowry, 
who held it, but from Lieut. Corfield, 
who was neither principal nor agent 
in the transaction ; but concluded with 
agreeing, that the matter should be re- 
ferred to arbitratois, one of wdiorn was to 
be appointed by Lieut Lowry. Neverthe- 
less, on the evening of the same day fthe 
4th of Jan ), Lieut. Baddeley, knowing 
that Lieut. W. W. Apperley had been 
appointed arbitrator on the pait of Lieut. 
Low ry, addressed two notes to Lieut. Cor- 
field, insisting, in threatening and insult- 
ing language, on the immediate payment 
«f the stake of five gold mohurs. 
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“ Second. On the morning of the 5th 
of Jan., Lieut. Baddeley, knowing that 
Lieut. Corfield had appointed Capt, G. 
C. Smyth to act as his friend in the quar- 
rel, which Lieut. Baddeley had thus 
forced upon him on the preceding even- 
ing, did. without any previous communi- 
cation with Capt. Smyth, post Lieut. 
Corfield in a billiard- room and at the 
racket court. 

Third. On the same day (the 5th of 
Jan.), Lieut. Baddeley refused to give 
satisfaction to Lieut. Corfield, for the 
posting to which he had thus unjusti- 
fiably resorted, on the pretence that 
Lieut. Corfield had thereby jcurred the 
disgrace of having been pouti^d, and yet 
offered ,to w'ithdraw that objection, if 
Lieut. Coi field would pay the five gold 
mohurs. which were not in his hands, 
but in those of Lieut. Lowry, and which 
Lieut. Baddeley had not fairly won. 

“ Fourth. On the 6th of Jan. it came 
to the knowlcdg(‘ of Lieut. Lowry, that 
Lieut. Baddeley had submitted a written 
statement to some of the officers of the 
Cist regt. N.L, containing the following 
passage : ‘ Mr. Lowry still persisting in 
saying that such was the case,’ (meaning 
that Lieut. Lowry had said on the 4th of 
Jan. that Lieut. Baddeley had agreed 
with him, that the race should be run on 
tbe evening of that day), ‘ I told him 
in the most distinct terms, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Corfield, that what he had 
uttered was false, to which I received no 
reply, either at the time or since.* Now 
such wmrds hud been addressed to Lieut. 
Lowry on the 4th of Jan., and on the 6th 
of Jan. Lieut. Baddeley rclused either to 
contradict the statement or give satisfac- 
tion, on the pretence that Lieut. Lowry 
had not sooner resented the false and in- 
sulting inipiitution contained in a state- 
ment made behind his back.” 

The Couit, upon the evL 
dence before it, find that the prisoner,^ 
Lieut. II, C. Baddeley, of the Cist regt. 
N.I., at Kurnaul, on the 28tb Dec. 1836, 
made a match wdth Donald Macleod, 
F>q. to run his mare against Lieut. A,H. 
Corfield’s horse, for five gol<l mohurs, 
and on the following day Mr. Macleod 
left Kurnaul, having appointed I.ieut. 
llichaid Lowiy to act for him, and depo- 
sited the stake in his hands. On the 1st 
of Jan. 1837, Lieut. Baddeley agreed 
with Lieut. Lowry that the race should 
be run on the evening of the 4th of 
January. Notwithstanding such agree- 
ment, Lieut. Baddeley walked his mare 
over the course on the morning of the 
4th of Jan., and in the afternoon claimed 
the stake; not from Lieut. Lowry, who 
held it, but from Lieut. Corfield, who 
was neither piincipul nor agent in the 
transaction. He (Lieut. Baddeley) Iiav 
ing agreed in the ffirenoon that the mat- 
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ter should be refeited to atbitratorst one 
of whom was to be appointed by Lieut. 
Lowry ; nevertheless, on the evening of 
the same day (the 4th of Januaiy), 
Lieut. Baddeley, knowing that Lieut. 
W.W. Apperley had been appointed arbi- 
trator on the part of Lieut. Lowry, ad- 
dressed two notes to Lieut. Corfield, in- 
sisting, in threatening and insulting Ian- 
guage, on the immediate payment of the 
stake of five gold mohurs. 

“ And, therefore, that he is guilty <>f 
so much of the first instance of the 
cliarge. 

“ That he is guilty of the second in- 
stance of th t charge. 

“ That he isgmlty of the third instance 
of the ciiargc. ^ 

“ That he is guilty of the fourth in- 
stance of the charge. 

“ The Court is further of opinion, with 
regard to the preamble, that the conduct 
of which it has found Lieut. H. C. Bud- 
deley guilty, was unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an oliicer and a gentleman. 

Sentence . — “ The Court sentences the 
prisoner, Lieut. II. C. Baddeley. of the 
61st N.I., to be discharged from the 
service.” 

Approved, 

(Signed) H. Favf, General, 

Com. in Chief, East- Indies. 

Tile sentence to have effect from the 
day ol its promulgation at Kurnaul. 

COURT OF INQUIRY. 

ASSIST.-SURO. CLARK. 

“ I charge Mr. Assist. -surgeon Clark, 
36th N.I., with unofflcer-like and uii- 
gentlemanly conduct, in the following in- 
stances : — 

Ist. “ For liaving, on the 2d Nov. 18.SG, 
refused to meet me in medical coiKsulta- 
tion, without any just grounds lor such 
Tefusal, thereby casting an unwarrantable 
stigma either upon my private or profes- 
sional character, or upon both. 

2d. “ In having, on or about the 9th 
Nov. 1836, permitted the interpretation 
of personal insult to be attached to a note 
lie addressed me on the 2d Nov. 1836, 
such note really having no such interpre- 
tation ; and having, when called upon to 
deny its insulting purport, refused to do 
so, at the same time that he denied me 
either apology, explanation, or sutisiaction 
for the same. 

3d. “ In having, some time between 
the 2(1 and 8th Nov. 1836, circulated and 
submitted to the medical officers attached 
to tlie civil and military station of Agra, a 
paper containing allegations, false in their 
purport, prejudicial to my professional cha- 
racter, and of a nature to injiite me in the 
estimation of the medical officers of Agra, 
the fact of such submission and circula- 
tion being also seriously aggravated, in 


that it was clandestinely effected, without 
either my consent or know ledge, or that 
of any constituted authority. 

4th. In having, on or about the 12th 
Nov. 1836, refused, upon my written ap- 
plication to him, to show' me the papi'r 
alluded to in the above instance, thereby 
persisting in a course of dishonouruble 
and clandestine conduct, in slandering 
me, w'ithout giving me an opportunity of 
refuting his false and malicious charges 
against me. 

(Signed) “ R. M. M. Thomson, 

“ Siirg., European Regt.*' 
“ Agra, Nov. 25, 18.%.” 

To Major- gen. the Hon. J. Ramsay, 
Commanding Meerut Division. 

Sir; I am instructed by his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letters as per margin,* and 
to reply as follows : — 

Ilis Excellency has read, with feel- 
ings of great dissatisfaction, the papers 
brought before him, in consequence of 
the application for removal made by As- 
sist. -surg. Clark, of the 36th N.I. 

He is unable sufficiently to express 
the disgust which lie has felt at the re- 
flection, that the valuable time of so 
many officers should have been thrown 
away for seventeen days in investigating 
matters arising out of the erroneous 
views of his situation, and the insubor- 
dination of Assist.-surg. Clark. 

The assist. -surgeon, in his address to 
the Court of Inquiry, before which he 
appeared at Agra, tells them that he had 
not so fur lost sight of his ‘ dignity’ as to 
he jealous of Mr. Thomson ; but he 
might w'ell have added, that he had lost 
sight of the position in which he stood 
as an assist. -surgeon, and of Mr. Thom- 
son s superior rank and standing in the 
army. 

The assist. -surgeon seems to have 
overlooked his real situation, and he 
whites as it he was a medical practi- 
tioner, quite free and independent, and 
authorized to act just as he pleases, and to 
attend a sick officer of his regiment or 
not, at his own discretion. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that he should he in- 
formed, that his position is quite differ- 
ent, and that he had no more right to re- 
fuse Mr Thomson a consultation in the 
case of Lieut. Tripp, than he had to dis- 
charge any other point of duty. 

Lieut. Tripp W'a.s fully justified in call- 
ing in any extra aid for the consideration 
of his case, which might be satisfactory 

* MajoT-genral Ramjay’s letter, No. 109, of the 
16th March, with the proceeding of a Court of In- 
quiry, held at Agra, on the 2d Dec. last, to inves- 
tig-ite charges preferred by Surg. Thomson against 
A8Bi8t.-9urg. Clark, and documents connected there- 
with; Brigadier Cartwright’s letters, Nos. 203 and 
2(»7, of the 23d and 27th Feb., regarding Assist.- 
surg. Clark’s applic.atioa to be removed from the 
36th to the 14th N.I. 
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to kirn ; and ae Mr. Clark was paid by the 
Government for attending Lieut. Tripp, 
he was bound by.tbut very pay to com- 
municate to his siij)ei ior officer, all that he 
liad previously observed of Lieut. Tripp’s 
case, and the remedies whieli he had ap- 
plied. 

The doctrine set forth by Assist.-surg. 
Clark, namely, that when an assistant- 
surgeon is in attendance upon an indi- 
vidual, another professional man cannot 
lend that individual a medical treatise to 
read, without committing a personal ot- 
fence against the first, is in itself so truly 
absurd, that his Excellency is surprised 
that a man who boasts of twenty years’ 
experience should have committed it to 
paper. 

No doubt. Assist.- surgeon Clark is 
ready enough to assign motives on the 
part of Snrg. Thomson, but there is not 
the least evidence to show that the mo- 
tives alluded to really existed. 

On the whole, the Commander-in- 
chief deems Mr. Clark’s proceeding so 
little becoming, that his Excellency re- 
giets that his conduct had not at the 
time been submitted to the consideration 
ot a coint-martial, which couit his Ex- 
cellency has no doubt would have taught 
him more correct views of his position in 
the army. 

The recpiest of Assist.-surg. Clark to 
he removed from the 86th regt. will be 
complied with. I have, &c, 

(Signed) J. II. LuMfKY, Col. 

Adjut. Gen. of the Army. 
Adj. Gen.’s Office, H. Q. 

Camp, Giiriga Sing, 3Jst 

March 1837. 
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Capt. J. Matthie, principal aNhtant to commit* 
tioner of Assam, to ()e stationed at Gowahatty. 

Ensign T. Brodle to be a principal assistant to 
commissioner of Assam, v. Capt. Bogle. 

Lieut. F. G. Bnekhouse to be a junior assistant 
to commissioner of ^ssam, v. Ens. Urodie. 

Mr.fl. 8. Torrens to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty enl lector of Ftuniwan, but to retain charge of 
oflhe of joint magistrate and deputy collector of 
Pubna until further orders. 

Mr. T. C Loch to be an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of lath or Jessore 
division. 

17 . Capt. F. W. Birch, or superintendent of po- 
lice for time being, to be officer for granting per- 
mits for embarkation of native labourers under 
rules contained in Act v. of 1837. 

23. Mr. C. J. H. Grah.im to officiate as joint 
magistrate and deputy c'ollector of Rajeshahy. 

24. Mr. W. R. Young to be commissioner for 
Eastern Settlements, under Act No. x, of lKi7- 

3(1. Mr. G. W. U.ittye to Ihj joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Monghyr. 

Mr. F. Cardew to be joint magistrate and deputy 
colleitor of Malda, in room of Mr. Battye. 

Mr. ILC. Hamilton to officiate as collector of 
zillah Uehar, v. Mr. Houlton. 


Mr. J. P. Ward has been permitterl to resign the 
lion. Company’s civil service from the Ist May. 

Messr-s. H. R. Alexander and F, S, Head have 
been reported qualined for the public service by 
proficiency in two of the native languages. 

The services of Mesrs. F. .S. Head, A. C. Hey- 
land, and R. T. Tucker, have been placed at the 
disposal of the Hon. the Lieut. Governor North- 
Western Provintes. 

Report e<l their return May 24. Mr. A. Sconce, 
from England.— Mr. Nathaniel ^milh, from Eng- 
land, via Bombay.— Mr. F. K. Read, from sea, 

Capt. E. S. Hawkins, 3Hth N.L, was placed, 
under date the 12th April, at the disposal of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief. 

Ensign H. J. C. '-hakespearc, 25th N.L, was 
placed In the political department, under ilate the 
24th April, at the disposal of the resident at Hy- 
drabad. ^ 


Furlouffhs, 4t.— A pril 25. Mr. C. W. Truscott, 
to (.'ape, for two years, for health.— Mr. G. A, 
Bushby, to Cape. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. nr i.ieut. governor or n. w. provinces. 


BY THE GOVERNOR-OENFRAL. 


ApHl 18. Mr. Henry Torrens to officiate, until 
further orders, as collector of Rungpore. 

Mr.W. J. Allen authorized to cxernse jiowers of 
a joint magistrate within limits of BuUla Khal es- 
tate, in zillahs Dacca and Mymunsing. 

Mr. H. P. Payne to be deputy collector in south- 
ern division of Cuttack, under provisions of Reg. 
ix.onaT3. 

Map 2. Mr. T. Bruce to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Backergunge, in room of Mr. H. 
htainforth. 

Mr. C. T. Davidson to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Noacolly, v. Mr. 

Mr. F. Skipwith to be magistrate of Patna, v, 
Mr. Jennings deceased. 

Mr. J. B. Ogilvy to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Burdwan, v. Mr. Skipwith. 

Mr. W. M. Dirom to officiate as m.igistrate and 
collector of Rajeshahy, in room of Mr. A. C. Hey- 


Mr. A. Forbes to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of central division of Cuttack. 

Mr. W. J. Alien to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Tlpperah. 

9 ' Trevelyan to officiate as additional 
^ *udder board of revenue during Mr. 
tiaiiiday 8 employment on special duty. 

ka!?* « commissioner of Arra- 

V. Major T. Dickinson. 


Avnl 10. Mr. W. B. Jackson to officiate as judge 
of (loruckpiHir. 

M. C. La Touche to officiate as judge of Aziin- 
ghur, on being relieved of his present duties a$ 
acting magistrate and (ollector of Ghazeepore. 

Mr. H. B. Harrington re-appointed to officiate 
as register of courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nlza- 
mut Adawlut. 

1.3. Mr H. Fraser to be commiRsioner for sup- 
pression of dacoity. Mr. Fraser to continue to offi- 
ciate as magistrate and collector of Mynpoo^ till 
relieved by Mr. E. F. Tyler. 

Mr. A. Cumming to be magistrate and collector 
of Mynpoory. 

Mr. R. J. Taylor ditto ditto of Allyghur. Mr. 
Taylor to continue to officiate as additional civil 
judge of GoruekpcKir. 

Mr. A. Fraser ditto ditto of district of Paneeput. 

Mr.C. Gubbins to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of the district of Rohtuck. 

Mr. K. F. Tyler to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Mynpoory. 

Capt. J. Graham, 5()th N.I., to be assistant to 
agent to Lleut.-govcrnor at Delhi. 

14. Mr.W. B. Jackson to be judge of Goruck- 
poor. 

Mr H. B. Harington to be register of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. G. Lindsay to be magistrate and collector of 
Bijnore. Mr. Lindsay to continue to perform bis 
present duties as officiating additional judge of Be- 
nares. 
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Mr. M. C. Ommaney to be first Junior aislttant 
in Hoehungabad district. 

Mr. r. R. Cartwright to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Allahabad from 3 1 st April. 

Mr. J. Lean to be loint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Benares. Mr. Lean to continue to offi- 
ciate as magistrate and collector of Humeerjore. 

Mr. U. K. Dick to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Juanpore. Mr. Dick to continue 
to officiate as revisei of revenue settlements in dis- 
trict of Mozufl'emuggur. 

Mr. C. W. Kinl'ick to be deputy collector for in- 
vestigation of claims to hold lands exempt from 
payment of land-revenue In Agra division. 

Mr. Moseley Smith to be ditto ditto in Allahabad 
division. 

Mr. C. R. Tulloh to officiate as judge of Azim- 
ghur until further orders. 

Mr H. St. fik Tucker to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Juanpore. 

29. Capt. W. M Ramsay, assistant to general 
superintendent of operations for suppression of 
Thuggee, to be vested with powers of jfvnt magis- 
trate within disticts of Goruckpoor and Ghazee- 
poor. 

Afay 11. Mr. A. C. Ileyland to officiate as judge 
of Azimghur. 

Mr. F. S. Head to bean assistant under commis- 
sioner of Agra division. 

19. Lieut. Hugh Boyd, 15th N.L, to be post- 
master at Meerut. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 14. The Rev.H. Pr.itt, m. a. . chaplain, tobc 
sunogate at Allahabad, and the Hev.W. Sturrock, 
A.n,, chaplain, to be surrogate at Benares, in ardi- 
deaconryof Calcutta, for granting licenses of mar- 
riage. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, April IT, \WXi. —Hr ^t. uf Ar tiller!/. 
Lieut. Col. and Hrev. Col. J. F. Dundas to be colo- 
nel, from 18th Jan. 1037. v. Col. J. I). Shcrwwd 
dec.— Major Isaac Pereira to belieut. col., v. Lieut. 
Col. and Brev. Col. J. F. Dundas prom.; Cant. 
George Brooke to be major, v Major Isaac Pe- 
reira prom.; 1st Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Henry 
Clerk to 1^ captain, v. (’apt. George Biooke prom.; 
and 2d-Lieut. E.W. .S. .Scott to be Ist-Iiciit., v. 1st- 
Lleut. and Brev. Capt. H. Clerk prom., with rank 
from 27 th Jan. ia')7, in sue. to Lieut. <'ol. John 
Rodber retired — Siijicrnum. 2 d-Lknit. N. A. Sta- 
ples brought on effective strength of regt, 

tijth N.L Lieut. Henry Cotton to be capt. of a 
company, and Ens. C. E. Goad to be lieut., from 
30lh March 1837, In sue. to Capt. (leo. llifle dec 

Surg. John Swlney, m.d., 2d-member, to offi- 
ciate as Ist-meniber of Medical Board, v. Lang- 
staff proceeded to New South Wales. 

Surg. John Sawers, .3d-member, to officiate as 
2d-meraber of Medical Board, v. Swiiiey. 

S^erlntending Surg. Thos. .Smith to officiate as 
Dd-nrcmber of Medical Board, v, Sawers. 

Sure. James Mellis, m d., to officiate as a super- 
intending surgeon, v Smith. 

Lieut. G. B Reddle, 29th N.I,, to lie a sub- 
assistant commissary-general, v. Capt. II. Wood- 
ward prom. 

April 24.— He/ift, of Artillen/. 2 d- Lieut. Richard 
Maule to be Ist-lieut., v. Ist-l.ieut. Thos. Edwards 
retired, with rank from 27th Jan. 1837, v. Ist- 
Lieut. and Brev. ('apt. Henry Clerk prom.— .Super- 
num. 2d-Lleut. Edward Kaye brou^t on eflective 
strength of regiment. 

4th L.C. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Henry Clayton 
to be capt. of a tr.iop, and (Jornet C. K. White to 
be lieut., from 18th June iai5, in sue. to Capt. J. 
D. Dyke resigned. 

Supemum. Cornet Wm. Wyld brought on effec- 
tive strength of cavalry. 

Lieut, .\rthur Hall, .5th L.C., to be a sub-assis- 
tant in Central Stud, v. Capt. C. T. Thomas prom. 

April 27 .— Capt.Thoma.^ Timbrell, regt. of artil- 
lery (having reported his arrival at presidency) to 
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receive charge of his appointment of agent for 
manufacture of gunpowder at Ishapore, from 
Lieut. Col. Tennant. 

Map 1.— N.L Ens. C. M. ''halrp to be lieut., 
from 12th April 18.37, v. Lieut. H. C. Baddeley dis- 
charged from sei vice by sentence of a general court 
martial. 

Capt. G. Thomson, corps of engineers, to be 
garrison and executive engineer at Delhi. 

T.ieut. 11. Lyell, 43d N.L. to have rank of capt. 
by brevet, from 2.5th April 1837. 

May 22.~25th N.L Lieut. T. O, O'Beime to be 
capt. of a comp , and Ens. (’ J. Richards to be 
lieut.. from 1.5tli May 1837, in sue. to capt. J. H. 
Vanrenen resigneii. 

.Supernum. Cornet M. J. Turnbull brought on 
effective strength of cavalry. 

Cadets of Infantry P. H. Thomas and J. D. 
Willan admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs .lolm Balfour and W. J. Lech admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Capt. George Burney, .38th N.L, to be comman- 
dant of Arracaii Local Baltalion, 

May 29.— Cadet of Infantry (’harles Doveton ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 


Hmd- Quartern, Marrh 14, 1837. — (Kith N.I. 
Lieut. G. Hutihlngs to be interp. and qu. master, 
V. Garrett prom. 

44(A N.L Lieut. W. Shaw, 52d N.L, to act as 
interp. and qu. master, 

Afrt>r/i 28.— Lieut. R Caiitley, 10th L.C., per- 
mitted to resign situation ot interp. and qu. mast, 
to thatcorjis. 

March .31.— 2fl/A N.I. Ens. H. P. Budd, 17th 
N.L, to act . 18 interp. and cju. master. 

1 / 4 .— Surg. Donald Campbell removed from 
18th to .3()th N.I., andSurg. W. P. Muston (on 
staff employ) from latter Ic^ former corps. 

Assist. .Surg. A. McK. Clark removecl from ,'iOth 
to52d N L, and Assist. Surg. D. W. Nash (on fur- 
lough) from latter to former corps. 

Col. (Brigadier) J. W. Fiist removed from 40th to 
25th N.L. and Col. T. Newton from latter to for- 
mer corps. 

April 7 .— Assist. Surg. H. J. Tucker, m.d., to 
join and do duly with 5lh bau artilery ; dale l^th 
March. 

40rA N.L Lieut. J. Erskine to be adj., v. Rey- 
nolds proceedeil to Eurojie. 

3cl L.C. Lieut. H. Marsh to be interp. and qu. 
master, v. Trevor permuted to resign. 

Assist. Surg. Mark Richardson, m.d., posted to 
Hurrianah light infantry bat., v. Paton, whose 
diipointmcnt has not taken place. 

11 .— ('apt. G. Thomson, corps of engineers, 
to command corjw of sapjiers and miners. 

mh L.C. Lieut. J. J. Hamilton, 3(ith N.L, to 
act as interp and qu. master 

,31*r N I. Ens. W. F. Hammersley, 41st N.L, to 
act as iiilcrp. and qu master. 

4iith N.I. Lieut. G. O. B Ottley, Cth N.L, to act 
as interp. and qu. master. 

Lieut. (J. Grissell to act as adj. to 61st N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut. H. Le Mesu- 
rler; date Ist April. 

Assist. Surg. W. I.. McGregor, m.d., 4th tr. 2d 
brigade horse artillery, to jiroceed towards Feroze- 
pore, and afford mwlical aid to a detachinenr under 
command of Capt. Wilson, 17th N.L; date Loo- 
diaiiah, Ist April. 

Maputo 5— The following division and other 
orders confirmed Assist. Sing 3'. ‘'mith, m.d, 
of 8th L.C., toproc'ed to Ghazeepore, an 1 atiord 
medical aid to H.M 44th regt. ; date Benares, 17(h 
April.— ‘^urg. J. Griifiihs, 52d, to afford medical aid 
to 13th N.L diirii'g absence of Assist. Surg Rail, 
on duty at Deolecah, and Surg. H. Clark, of 22d 
N L, to receive medical charge of artillery from 
Surg. Grifflihs ; date Niuseerabad, 19th April.— 
Assist. .Surg. 0. Dodgson Olh L ( '., to relieve 
Assist. Surg. J. H. Palsgrave, of 44th, from medi- 
cal duties of ()8th N.I , during temporary absence 
of Assist. Surg. Rind ; date Mhow. 2()lh Apnl.-- 
Surg. 1. Jackson, 17ih N.L, to receive medical 
charge of 4th tr. 3tl brigade horse artillery from 
AMtoLSurg. McGregor, m.d., procctxling oa leave 
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of absence ; date Loodlanah, tCth ApriI.-~Lieut‘ 
(>. Abbott to act as adi. to 15th N.I.. (iuring ab- 
sence, uu leave, of Lieut. D. Ogilvy; date Idth 
April. 

.May 9.— The following regimental and station 
orders confirmed:— Ens. J. (’lumbers to act as 
intcrp. and qu. mast, to 21st N.I.. during Indisno- 
sltion of Lieut. Desant ; date 3<lth .'Vprd.— Assist. 
Surg. M. Richardson, w.o., of llumana’i L Inf., 
to assume medical charge of troops and establish- 
ments at Hansi; date 14th April, 

May 12 —Lieut. Col.W. Pattle (on leave to Cape 
of Good Hope) removed from 4th to KHh L.C , 
and Lieut. Col. C. P. King (on leave to ditto) 
from loth to 4th ditto. 

May 17.— Surg. R. Brown, .lyth N.I., tons-suroe 
medical charge of 4th bat. artillery, on de(>arture 
for Meerut of Surg Dempster, as a temp, arrange- 
ment! date Agra 1st May. 

29th N.I. Lieut. J. T Daniel, 47th N.I., to act 
as interp. and qu. master. 

Dr N.I. Lieut. G. Johnston, 4Gth N I., to act as 
inte rp. and qu. master. 

Assist. .Surg. Allan Webb to do duty under super- 
intending surgeon at Cawnporc. 

May II!— Lieut E. L Ommanney, corps of engi- 
neers^ wliowds recently placed at disposal of Com - 
in-chief, directed to join head-qu.arters of sappers 
and miners at Delhi. 

Assist. .Surg. J. B. Dickson removed from 64th, 
and posted to 69th N.I. 

May 19.— Ens. C. 11. Wake to act as adj. to .34th 
N.I , during absence, on leave, of Lieut Lyons; 
date 7th May. 

Tranxfet red to Invalid Establishment.— M&y 1. 
Surg. R. Grahame. 

Ensign F. D. Atkinson, 12th N.T., having lioen 
declared by the examiners of the College ol Fort 
William to be (pialihed for the office of intrepreter 
to a native corjis, is exempted from further exami- 
nation In the native languages. 

Returned to duty, from Kucope.— May 22. Lieut. 
C. C.J. Scott, JJdN I. 


FURLOUOHS. 

To Europe.— Moy 22. Lieut. Wm. Hollis, 36th 
Madras N.I., for tiealth,— 29. Assist. Surg. Wm. 
Bell, on private allkiri. 

To Ceylon.— \\m\ 17. Ens. E. S. Capel, 53d N.I., 
for four months, on private affairs 

To Cape of Good April 17. Col. W. C. 

Baddeley.c.ii., 74th N.I , for two years, for health 
(permission granted by Bombay Government).— 
May 1. Capt. J. H. Vaiirenen, 2.5(h N.I., for health 
(since permitted to resign the service). 

From Her Majesty's Forces. 

To England .March 2.3. Ens. Hamsbottom, G.3d 

F., for health.— Lieut. Straubenzc'c, .39lh F., on 
privateaffairs.— April 6. l-ieut. Hutchins, 62d F., 
for health.— Ens. .Scott, 62d F., forhealih.— Brev. 
Capt. Allen, 6th F., for one year, on private 
affairs — Lieut. Kelly, 17th F., for two years, on 
ditto.— Lieut. Wakefield, 4()th F., ditto ditto.— 
Lieut. Maean, 44tli F., for health (and to report 
his arrival to AdJ. Gen. at Horse Guards). 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the Rwei. 

May 24. Gaillnidon, Bowman, and Ruby, War- 
den, both from China.— 26. Hntdee, Messiter, from 
Bombay.— 27. Brhoni, .Salmon, from M.iiirilius; 
and Indus, McFarlane, from Port Glasgow.— 2}l. 
Thomas Swoo*. Baker, from London ami Cape— 
29. Lysander, Currie, from London.— .3(1. Frank- 
land, Webb, from Liverpool. — Junb 6. Peter 
factor, Barlow, from Mauritius.— 7. Abberton, 
^uttleworth, from London and Madras; and 
Tri^n, Blanc, from Bordeaux, Colombo, &c.— 
K Protector, Buttanshaw, from London and Ma- 
‘^8.-9. Andromeda, Latimer, from Mauritius; 
ana Lady Hays, Ovenstone, from China and .Sin- 
Rapore— 11. Abercrombie Robinson, .‘'cott, from 
I^OTdon and Madras.— 12. George the I Vth. Dray- 
her, from London and Madru ; Sir A, Camj^il, 
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Robertson, from Pcinang; and Ragle, Guellement, 
from Marseilies —13. Hope, McCallum, from Mau- 
ritius; and iVestmurtland, Brigstock, from Madras. 
—14. Vansitturt, Macqueen, from Lon Ion and 
Madras; Coi-omundel, Chesser, from South Aus- 
tralia; Donna Co rmelita, Edwards, from Sydney 
and Triiicomallee ; and I<lerbudda, Patrick, from 
Maurithis and Madras. — 15. Gahrielln, Seiisiue, 
from Bourbon, iic. and Pondicherry.— Ul, Utukely, 
Harding, fiom Liverjiool; Gungn, Vounghus- 
band, irom ditto; WiHtnm Metcalfe, Philipson, 
from Sydney and Madras; and Hnefird, Reaburn, 
fiom Point Pedro. — Ranger, JelUrd, from Liver- 
jiooi and Mauritius. — Hooghly, Bailey, and Sym- 
m tty, Savill, both from Mauritius.— A/ary Inn 
Webb, from Liverpool. — Janus Tut can, Turcan, 
from Livei|)ool and Milford.— KujujieMc/a/e, Freud, 
from LonUon. — Aurota, Cox, from Cape and 
Madras.— .Ill I, V .3. John McLcllan, McDonald, 
fiom (ireenock , Suhmanv, McFarlane, from 
China; and Planet, Malcolm, from Penang.— .5. 
ILM.S. IFwit/uwr^'/ , Sp.irshott, from Trlncomaliee 
and Madras ; William Hodger, Crawford, from 
Glasgow; and Rude, Porter, from Mauritius. — 
6. Adela Guthrie, from London ; Bengal, 
Wilson, from London; Riirong, Gordon, from 
Singapore; Brigand, M.ar8h.ill, from ditto; and 
Emily, Kilby, from Liverpool.— H. We/i img, W ar- 
iier, from London and Madr.^s.— Brock, 
fiom London. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

May 22. Maim, Jones, for Madras.— 26. Jupi- 
tei, Galbreath, for London.— Junk 10. Crusader, 
Wickman, for Liverpool. — 13. Thomas Snook, 
Baker, Belzoni, Salmon, and Mennaid, Rot he, all 
for Mauritius. — ^2(1. Anna Maria, Edwards, for 
Bombiy, and Haider, Messiter, for Penang and 
Smgajxire.— 2<). Charles Heaitlcv, Hopper, for 
Mauritius —July 2. Mary Hartley, MiKie, and 
Fianklatnl, Edwards, Ixith for Liverpool. 

Sailed from Kodgeree, 

May 26. Meg Mernltcs, Skinner, for Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sailed from Snuenr. 

Junk. 3. .Jessy, Auld, for Penang; and Janet, 
Homes, for Penang and Singapore. — 4. Jane 
Blain, McAlister, lor London.— 6, Taplcy, Mal- 
loiy, for London Eleauoi Jeiidmnn, McKie, for 
Liverpool; Sir Herbeit Taylor, for Mauritius; 
and Resolution, for Madras — 11. Ciitheiine, Rose, 
for Madras and London; and Resolution, Dixon, 
for Madras.— 12. Ino, Whelan, for Mauritius —14. 
Kail Powis, Snltt.'il, for .Mauritius.— 17. Saracen, 
and Sarat, Imlli for Boston.— 19. Eugene for Bos- 
ton; Water H itih, for ditto , and Atiti, for China. 
—29. Kyle, Fletcher, and J/idy Kennaway, Da- 
Mson, both for London ; Lord lucklond, Wyllic, 
for China.— .30. Fianas Smith, EdmonJs, and 
Tamo lane, McKellar, both for London; Lady 
Chftoid, Barnett, for Madras; and Carnatic, 
Richards, for M-auntius — July 2 Hope, Cock- 
bain, for Liverpool ; Elizabeth, Kelso, for Mau- 
ritius: and Sultana, Powell, for Bombay.— .3. 
Cowasjee Family, Wallace, for China, 

Cleared Outwards. 

July S. Indus, MeF’.srIane, and Hibernia, Gil- 
lies, Loth for Cape and London. 

Freight to London (July H).— Sugar and Salt- 
petre, X’4. 10. to £4. 1.5s. ! Rice, £'4. 15s. to .£'.5 j 
Gil ''i-ed, £b to £5. .5s. ; Hides, .£.3. 5s. to £.3, Uls ; 
S.iftlower and Jute, £.3. 1(K to £.'(. 158.; Indigo, 
£4. 10. to £4. 1.5.; Raw Silk, £5; Silk Piece 
Goods, £4. los. to £4. 1.58. 

To Sail.— For laindon : Olympfls, nth July ; 
Lysander, 9lh July; Coromandel, and Edward 
Barnett, 12lh July; Dauntless, 15th July; Wil- 
liam Metcalfe.— For Cape and London ; AblxTton, 
10th July; Aurora, 8th Aug.— For Liverpool; 
Flviri, 5th July; Dorothea, 10th July; Crown, 
12lhJiily; Maty Ann Webb, 1.5th July; Ranger; 
JamesTurcan.— ForChina; General Kyd, Blukely, 
and Abercrombie Robinson — For Cape; Jupiter. 
— For Mauritius; Andromeda. — For Sydney; 
Peter Proctor ; Hope. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 14. At Nusseerabad, the lady of CapL 
James, deputy paymaster, of a daughter. 

24. At Ajraete, Mn. H. J. Staines, of a ion. 
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March 26. At Nutneerabad, e lady of LleuU 
Cookson, adj. 9'h Cavalry, of a daughter. 

April 8. At Benarea, the lady of the Rev. J. A. 
Schumann, of a son. 

H». At Mynpooree, the lady of Capt. Prole, 3d 
N.I., of a daughter. 

1,3. At Dacca, the lady of James Barker, Esq., 
surgeo'i 50th N.I., of a daughter. * 

14. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. Whlte- 
foord, regt. of artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Delhi,* Mrs. Hickle, of a son. 

16. At Calcutta, the Begum of Nawaub Ta- 
hower Jung, of a son. 

17 . Mrs. Henry Cooke, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Dickens, of a son. 

-- At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. W. Robin- 
son, of a daughter. 

18 Mrs. P. Fisson, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, Madame Dupuis, of a son. 

— At Agra, Mrs. Robert Gordon of a son 

20. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. H. Carter, 
7 . 3 d N.L, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. George Heston, of a son. 

— Joseph Hypher, of as--n. 

21. MAcra, Mrs. Knsor, of a daughter. 

22. ‘At Meerut, the lady of Colonel J. P. Boileau, 
Horsd Artillery, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A. L. Davis, ot a daughter, 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of J. P. Grant, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

26. Mrs. J. Ploraer, of a daughter. 

28. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. II. B. Hen- 
derson, of a daughter. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. A. B. Clnp- 
perton, assistant master attendant, of a son. 

— At Havil Bagh, the lady of Capt. bluurt 
Corbett, of a daughter. 

30 . At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Hilder, of a son. 

» Aftf.v 1. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
R. E. Chambers, 9thL. C.. of a daughter. 

— At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. E. P. de 
Beaufort, of a son. 

2. At Calcutta, the lady of J. S. Judge, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

;i. Mrs. A. McCulloch, of a son. 

— Mrs. Augustin Pereira, of « son. 

4, At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. Goldie, of the 
engineers of a daughter. 

8. At Almorah, the lady of Capt. and Adj. Re- 
vell, 7th N.L, of a son and heir. 

— At Kishnaghur, the lady of James Hills, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Cuttack, Mrs. C. E. Atkinson, of a son. 

10. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Huish, horse 
artillery, of a son. 

13. At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. Frederick 
Angelo, deputy judge adv. gen., of a son. 

14. At Chinsurah, the lady of Lewis Betts, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

17 . At Cawnporo, the lady of Rev. M. J. Jen- 
nings, of a daughter. 

19. At Mozufferpoie, Tirhoot, the lady of F. 
Gouldsbury, Esa., civil service, of a son. 

— Mrs. E. C. kemp, of a son. 

— At Burdwan, Mrs. W. Hodges, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Twldalc, of a son. 

22. At Monghyr, the wife of J. P. Dessa, Esep, 
of a son. 

23. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. J. 
H. Daniell, 2d brigade horse artillery, of a son. 

Mrs. George H. Dessa, of a son. 

— Mrs. A. Mathews, of a daughter. 

2.1. Mrs. Joseph Rodrigues, of a son. 

-- Mrs. R. Wood, of a daughter. 

27 . At Calcutta, the lady of Archibald Edward 
Dobbs, Esq., of a son. 

— At Berhampore, the wife of the Rev. James 
Paterson, of a son 

— Mrs. R H. Wlseham, of a daughter. 

30. At Calcutta, the wife of J. A. Ryper, Esq., 
Gurraunhutta Dispensarv, of a son, 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Wm. Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

31. Mrs. Nicholas John Jebb, of a son. 

June 1. At Barrackpore, the lady of Major 
Richard Home, 76<i N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Hammerdlnger, of a son (since dead). 


MARRIAOKS. 

April 13. At Calcutta, Wm. Edward Lowe, Esq , 
to Miss Eliza O' Hanlon. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. George Qlbion to 
Miss Elizabeth Either Russell, 


22. At Calcutta, Mr. John BiBkhuyaen to Miss 
Francisca Phillips. 

24. At Cawnpore, Edmund W. Chlcheley Plow- 
den, Esq., 5th L.C., to Harriet, only daughter of 
Capt. H. Bond, H.M. lllh L. Dragoons. 

— At Serampore, Capt. William Phillot, H.C. 
invalid establishment, to Elizabeth Ann, second 
daughter of the late Melchia Portner, Esq., for- 
merly of Calcutta, merchant 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Myers to Mrs. 
Eleanor Sophi v Sinclair. 

Mop 1. At Call utia, A. C. Neame, Esq., to Eliza 
Henrietta, daughter of J. Cornelius, Esq. 

2 At Caifutia Henry Lewis Christiana, Esq., 
to Eliza Annie, eldest daughter of the late T. V. 
Newton, Esq., indigo planter. 

— Mr. A. Martin to Miss E. Connor. 

8. At Neemuch, Lieut. T. D. Martin, 28th regt. 
N.r., to MissC. HnssclI. 

16. At Agra, Ensign J. S. McMullen, European 
regt., to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of W. Bris- 
tow, Esq., of Calcutta. 

2(1. At St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, Capt. 
James Richard to Miss Eliza Angus. 

— At Mussooric, Henry Jamtns Michell, Esq., 
72d Regt. N.L, to 'sophia Matilda, eldest daughter 
of Major Henry Forster, command in shekawatt. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. 1 . H. S. Chopin to Miss 
Isabella A. W Jones. 

— At Cakulta, Mr. R. C. Powell to \mella, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr, M. D'Rozarlo. 

25. At Calcutta, Charles Rose, Esq., to Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Ender- 
wick, of Roiht-rhithe. 

27 . Mr. J. D’Cruz to MNs E. Martin. 

June 2. At Calcutta, Ensign George R, J. Meares, 
12th N L, to Caroline Alicia, third daughter of 
James Nicholson, Esq., solicitor. 


DEATJJ.S. 

Feb. 17 . At Lucknow, Lieut. H. Carter, 35th 
Regt. N.L, aged 25. 

Mareh^u. At sea, on board the Charles Stuart, 
Capt. David Ross, late commander of that vessel. 

27 . .4t Allahaliad, Cecilia, wife of Mr. Edward 
Gustavus Fraser, register of the sudder board of 
revenue, aged 24. 

AptillJ. At Elambdzar, David Erskine, Esq., 

aged 08. 

1.1. AtGossy Doorgaporc, Kishnaghur, Mr. John 
Ferry, aged 

17 . At Cahutta, Mr. M. C. Wood, aged ,33. 

19. Mr. Joseph Baptiste, mariner, aged 56. 

2(». At Cakulta, Mr. Edward Shicls, sub-assis- 
tant revenue surveyor, aged 28. 

— At Mohutpore, Kishnaghur, J.S. Usher, Esq. 

21. At Futtyiihur, Mrs. Sarah Athanass, wife of 
Joshua Athanass, E^q., aged 21. 

23. The old Queen of Delhi, Begum Moom'aa 
Mehel, from a jiaralytic stroke, which smed her 
on the lOtli, on her return from celebrating the 
Mohurrum. 

2.1. M Howrah, Mr. James Sly, aged 22. 

— Mrs. Maria D’Hoz.irio, aged 811 . 

26. At Cakulta, Jas. Me,k, Esq., m.d , aged 79. 

— At Calcutti, Mr. John Picachy, aged 37. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs M Burnett, ag d 47. 

— At Bhaugulpore, Mrs. Mary Kidd, late of 
Dhurrumtollah, and widow of Capt Kidd, for- 
merly of Scotland, mariner. 

28. Mr. Demetrius Gomis, aged .35. 

29. At Calcutta, Anna Margaretta Helen, daugh- 
ter of the late J. B. Cook, t^[., Indigo planter, 
aged 14 years. 

3<». At Calcutta, Miss Anna Whipp, aged 3.1. 

Map 3. Mrs, Emilia Mendes, ageil 18. 

9. At Agra, Mr. Thomas Monty, of Pondicherry, 
watch and clock maker, aged 35. 

11. Mrs. Sanlkigc) Fmheiro, aged 22. 

14. AtSInghur, after a few hours’ illness, Har- 
riet, daughter of Lieut. Col. Tindall, aged 39. 

— At Agra, Mrs. Hodgkinson.aged 34. 

20. At Calcutta, Thomas Coull, Esq., youngest 
son of the late James Coull, Esq., of Asgrove, in 
the county of Elgin, Scotland, aged 25. 

22. Master James D, Lindstetlt, age<l 13. 

24. Mr. John Screborough, aged 54. 

— Mr. John Robison, aged 37* 

— Mr. George Hermeling. aged 24. 

25. At AlHpore, Joseph Adams, Esq., of the firm 
of Gunter and Co., aged 38. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mr. William Peck, of the ship 
Ladu Kenmwap, aged 27- 

29. At Calcutta, tna Hon. F. J. Shore, officiating 
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rommiRsloner, and agent to the Governor-general 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, agm 3ti. 

— Mrs. Thomas Bason, aged 34. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. M. Brady, assistant to Mr. 
.lamt's Hill, aged .'>0. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George n.ile Harris. 

31. At Calcutta, Harriett, widow of the late 
Mr. C. M. Wickens, carver and gilder, aged 23. 

— Mr. Thomas Stanley, aged 50. 

June 1. Capt. C. J. McLean, aged 44. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. Alcantara, aged 7.5. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Powell, assistant to 
Mi'ssrs. .Tenkins, I.ow, and Co., aged .'{.5. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Johnson Foster, of the ship 
Lymnder, aged 22 

— 4t Calcutta, Mr. .Samuel Bank, aged .30. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Patrick Dunny. 

3. At Calcutta, Hichard Frith, Ksij., aged .'tft. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. ,Ios. ''outhcrn, ageil37. 

— At (.'alcutta, Mr. John Tiillock, aged 211. 

fl. On board the ship Ln IMh Alltanrr, on the 
li.issage from Calcutta to tlie Cape of GimmI Hope, 
Charles Win. Truscott, Esip, of the civil service, 
only son of Col. Truscott, of Exeter, 


iMatira0. 

GOVEBNMENT ORDER. 

MOVEMFNT OF TOaPS. 

Fori St, Georac, ,Juue 9, 18B7. — Tlic 
following niovoments .Are ordered : 

The head- (ju alters of the 26th N.I. to 
move to Calient, 

The 'L'ith N.I. to inarch from M.idras to 
P.mlglmutcherry, to be there stationed. 

Tlie dOtli N. I to march from Vellore to 
Vepery, to be there stationed. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

JiineG R. B. Sewell, Esq., to act .as sccrct.ary to 
College llotird, during abseiice from prcsidcmy of 
Cajit. Rowlandson, or until further orders, 

A. Whittingham, Esq , isadmittcsla writer on 
thisesUblishinerit from the Kith June. 

(ititonml leave of Aliserm. — , time ‘K Mr .Skill, 
.actuary and accountant at Government Bank, to 
Cape, until .3d June 1333, for health— J. H. Bell, 
Es(i., to Ncilgherry Hills, until 1st June l».3fi, for 
he.iltli. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, ike. 

Fort St. George, Juneti, 18,37.— 2.5</i N.T. Lieut. 
Win. Biddle to be capt., and Ens. Frank Vardon 
to be lieut., v. Nixon dec.; d.ate 24th M.ay 1837. 

June!) — l.sr L.C. Lieut. J. M. McDonald to be 
c.ipt., and Cornet Henry I fall to lie licut,, v. Favcll 
dec. ; date of coins. 28tn May 18.37. 

June 13 — Cadet of Infantry W. 11. Tanner ad- 
mitted onestab., and prom, to ensign. 

JunelG—2[>th N.I. Licut. C. A. Cosby to be 
capt., and Ens. W. W. Anderson to lie licut., v. 
Backliouse dec. ; date of corns. 2d June lft37. 

Cadets of Infantry Colin Gib, C. B. Gib, and 
Francis Young admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. D. D. Foulis to do duty under 
surgeon of 2(1 bat. artillery .at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Assist. Surg. T. O. Johaston, m.d„ permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

He^.Quartera, June 2, 18.37.— The undermen- 
tioned young oilicers (recently arrived and pro- 

mofiHii Hr, A -uin.— Comets J. F. Johnstone, 

d Hon, David Kennedy, with 
W. C. L. Baker with 2d bat. 

I. C. Freese with 45ih N.I. ; 
do. I J. E. Palmer, 3tst do.; 
do.; T. A. Boileau, 2i)th do. > 

J. S. Vol.24. No.95. 


M. H. O. Smith, an 
(ith L.C,— 2d Lieut. 
artiller^.-Ensigns J 
c. H. Cazalet, 18th 
Matthew Price, 16th 
jIsuU, Journ, I 


C. J. Allardyix, ath do., to Join on arrival of oarps 
at Palaveram ; J. N. SImson, .35th do. ; Alfrwl 
Keating, 5(»th do.; W. G. Boliertson, 35th do.; 
T. L. Jackson, 40th do.; Albert .Studdy and A. A. 
Lighton, 20th do. 

Jwntf .3. — Lieut, .lames Denton, non-efl’ective 
estab., jKJsted to Carnatic European Vet. Bat. 

June 6. — The following removals ordered; — 
Veterinarv Surgs. J. F. Jennings from 5th L.C. to 
B troop horse brigade; C. .lackimn from head 
(|uarters horse brigade to .5th L.t^. ; and W. II. 
Wormsley from B troop horse brigade to head 
quarters horse brigade. 

./MMe7— Capt. Browne to act ns Persian intcr- 

E r at head quarters during absence of Capt. 

aiidson proceeding to Secunderabad for pur- 
IKise of giving evidence before a Board of olliccrs 
at that .station. 

Mr. Ritchie, of pension estab., late ensign, per- 
mitted to reside and draw his stipend at Madras. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ad.ams, m d., removed from 
doing duty with ILM,.3!Hh F., to do duty under 
senior surgeon at C.annanorc. ^ 

June 10.— The following removals oriwed 
Ens. F. J. Loughn.in, at ni.s own request, from 
38th to .50th N.I., which corps he will join and 
rank next below Ens. W. P. Devereux — EflI. W. 
F, Blake, at Ins own request, from .50lh to 38tli 
N.I., and to rank next below Ens. 11. W. Blake.— 
Ens. A. A. Lighton from doing duty with 20th, to 
do duty with .'Dth Regt. 

Ens. 11. W. Blake, .38th N.I., to act as adj., v. 
Lanphier proceeded to Euroiie. 

Licut. P. T. Cherry, 1st 1..C., to act as qu, ma.si. 
and iiitcrp,, v. Macdonald jiroin, 

June 14.— Capt. F. B. Luc.as, 8th regt., to act as 
c.anlonineut .idj. of P.ilavcram till further orders. 

Ens. W. H. Tanner (recently admitted and 
prom.) to do duty with .3.5lh N.I. 

June 18.— Assist. .Surg. T. G. Johnston, m.d., rc- 
ino\c<l from doing duty at (ieiicral Hospital, to do 
duty With II M. (>,3d Foot. 

Cornet Colm Cftin()brll rcmovcil, at his own rc- 
<Hfcst, from 4th to 1st L C., whiih corns he will 
join and rank next below Cornel R. W. ilaikes. 


I.ieut. Porter, 1st L.(!., having been oxramlned 
in the Ilind<M>htance language by , a committee at 
Kainptec, lias been found qualilit-xl as adjutant. 


lieturned to duty, from F.m oiw.-^\\x\C 18. LIcut. 
n. T. Snow, 24th N.I —Licut. Henry Thatcher, 
4Jd N.I. 


FunLouans. 

To F,nrope.—)ux\Q tu Capt. 11. C. Cotton, corps 
of cngincerb.— 8. Capt. C. O. Backhouse, 25tli N.I. 
(to embark from Western Coast.) — 18. Lieut. 
(Brev. (.’apt.) John Jones, .30th N.L, for health. 

'D»C«/c»(«a,— June 1.3. Eiis. G. H. Stevens, 21st 
N.L, until Ist Dec. 1837.-18. Ens. T. H. B. Lud- 
low, (i(h N.L, until 1st Nov. 18.37. 


SHIPPING. • 

Arrivala. 

Junk 5. Nerbudda, Patrick, from Mauritius— 
11. Salamandre, Debia, from Bordeaux and Pon- 
dicherry.— 12. fVm Mctrnlfe, Philipcon, from N.S. 
Wales and Covelong. — 13. H. M. S. Winchester, 
Sparshott, from sea.— 14. Aurmi, Cox, from Lon- 
don and Cape; and Catherine, Shreeve, from Viza- 
capatam.— 15. H. M..S. Cotiwaj/, Bethune, from 
Trincomallce.— 16. Fortfield, bly, from Mauritius 
and Pondicheny. 

Departures. 

Junk 3. Andromeda, Latimer, for Calcutta.— 4. 
John Wm. Dare, Evatt, for Kariral. — 8. Alter- 
crombte Uobinsan, Scott, for Calcutta.— 7. West- 
moreland, BrlgstiK’k, for Calcutta,— 8. Drongan, 
Mackenzie, for Connga and Vizagapatam; Isadora, 
Hodgson, for Northern Ports , and Duke of Rox- 
burgh, Dessington, for London.— IJ. Clairmont, 
Dunliar, for Calcutta.— 13. Wm. Metcalfe, Philip- 
son, for Calcutta.— 18. H.M.S. Conway, Bethune, 
for Tnncomallee.-’-lU* Cluwiine, Kemp, for Lon- 
don. 

(2 E) 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTHS. 

April 1. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Phil- 
lipi, H.M. 3f)th Regt., of a son. 

4. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. W.W. Baker, 

32tlN.I., of a daughter. . ta ^ 

5. At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. Duff, of a 

*^9* AtVellore, the lady of Brigadier G. M. Stewart, 

commanding that station, (ff a ion. 

— At Bellary, the lady of Capt. G. B. Arbuthnot, 
**— At Noiinro,‘tlie lady of T. V. StonhouM. 

"SCMM^dCthe lad, of ye. B.McDonel., 
Ehii., of a son. » . ..j ■ 

27 . At Masulipatam, the lady of Capt. Edward 
Armstrong, A. C. General, of a son. 

.TU. At Ootacamund, on the Ncilghcrrles, Mrs. 
Cortlandt Taylor, of a son. . r. f 

Map 1. At Gopaulpore, the lady of Capt. Shir- 

refs, of a daughter. ^ ' raiao.i,a« 

5. At Gopaulpore, the lady of Capt. Charles 

Hewetson, 49th N.I.. of a daughter. , . „ 

6. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. C. 
Ireland, 11th N.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Dinger, of a son. 

7. At Waltair, the lady of Lieut. McGoun, dc- 
nutv judge adv. gen., of a son. 

‘ At Tanjore,*^Mrs. Godfrey, of a still-born son. 
9. At Calicut, Mrs. Bhael. of a daughter. 

11. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. l-aunce, 2d 
W I of sl ^on* 

i?.’ At Madras, the lady of John Y. Fullerton, 
Esq., of a daughter. ^ ^ 

25. At Masulijiatam, the lady of G. J. Bcau- 
ch.'imp, Esip, C.S., of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. X Jiiiw, of a son. 

June 7. At Secunderabad, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. Lawrance, of a son. * t i» 

_ At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. J. B. 
Dodd. ILM.MlhUegt-.ofa son. 

8 . At Vizianagrum, the lady of Lieut. J. W. 
Coats, ()th N.I., of a son. 

— At Mailras, the lady of James Thomas, Lsq., 

Km, the lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq., 

At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Tulloch, 
dejnity com. gen., of a daughter, 
la. Mrs. P. Buckland, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

AvrUQ5. At Trichinopoly, Mr. J. F. Martin, of 
the Southern Provincial Court, to Eli^a Anne, 
ilnughter of the late Mr. William Valentine, mcr- 

^^Mau 15. At Bangalore, David Boyd, Esq., garri- 
son surgeon, to Catherine Alicia Jollle, fourth 
daughter of the late John Ewart, Esq., of Mul- 
lock, N.B. 

25. At Tellicherry, Mr. George Edwards, son of 
the late Col. John Edwards, of H.M. «oth Ij^gt., 
to Julia, daughter of John Brown, Esq., of Telli- 

7. AtVepery, Lieut. J. C. BouUlerson, 
35tI»N.l., to Mary Ann, second ilaughter ot the 
late Capt. Sam. L. Jenkins, 1st Ceylon llegt. 


April ]. At Trichinopoly, Mr. Moses, aged .18. 

May 1. At Madura, Clarissa, wife of the Rev, 
William Todd, American missionary. 

1.1. At sea, the lady of Capt. J. Ross, of the 15th 
Regt. Native Infantry. 

2 I. At Kamntee. Capt. R. J. Nixon, of the 2jth 
Regt. Native Infantry, 

25. At KaiTi|)tce, Cornet G. A. Farmer, of the 
Ist Regt. Light Cavalry. 

28. At Nagiioor, Capt. J. C. N, Favell, of the 
1st Regt. Light Cavalry. 

June 2. At Kamptee, Capt. C. O. Backhouse, of 
the 25th Regt. Native Infantry. 

3. At Pondicherry, Dr. J. B. Dubois. 

6. At the Public Bungalow, at Balchitty’s Choul- 
try, Sabina, wife of Lieut, and Adj. J. W. C. 
Starkey, Ist Rert N.L, and eldest daughter of 
Charles Mellor, Esq. 

16. At Madras, Capt. Alexander McKenzie, of 
the 5th Regt., N.L, aged 33. 


ISotnbati. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, ftf. 

IKSPECTION OF THE ARMY. 

Head- Quartets, Bombat/, il/arc/i 31,1837. 
— The Commaniier-in-ciiicf having com- 
pleted his tour of the northern provinces 
and the inspection of the troops in Kktty- 
war, CiUch, and Guzerat, deems U his 
duty to make known his opinion of this 
portion of the Bombay army. 

His P'xc. has the highest giatificatlon in 
assuring the officers commanding stations, 
brigades, *and regiments, and the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldieis 
generally, that he had much satiNfaction in 
observing the creditable appearance and 
liigh state of discipline of the troops. The 
equipment was complete and efficient, and 
the movements in the field were per- 
formed in a manner, which proved that 
much attention had been paid to that 
essential point ; and it was in the ut- 
most degree pleasing to the Commander- 
in-chief to see the manner in which the 
tioops of all arms at the different stations 
appeared before him. 

The Rajeote brigade, under the com- 
mand of Major Sandwith, of the 1st L.C. ; 
the troops at Bliooj, under Col. Fearon, of 
the 1 1th N. I., coirimanding in Cutch; and 
the very fine field brigade at Deesa, under 
Brigadier Brooks, were all admirably 
handled, and in a state of efficiency that 
would have rellected credit on the army of 
any country To these officers, therefore, 
and to the officers commanding regiments, 
the Commander-in-chief’s best thanks are 
due. Ilis Exc. has also to thank Firiga- 
dier-gen. Osborne, lately appointed to the 
command of the northern division, who 
appeared in person at the head of the Ali- 
mednhad brigade. The state of discipline 
of that brigade was satisfactory to the 
Commamler-in -chief, as was also the ap- 
pearance and condition of the artillery of 
the noithcrn division, under Majoi VVillock, 
then assembled at Ahmedabad for the an- 
nual practice. The good arrangement 
conspicuous in the arsenal at Ahmedabad 
was very creditable to Capt. Decluzeau, 
the deputy- commissary of ordnance. 

The severe sickness by which the 17th 
N.I. have been visited at Hursolc, and the 
large proportion of the regiment on detach- 
ed duty, which his Exc. had an opportunity 
of seeing in the Mayliee Caunta, prevent- 
ed the regiment appearing in any gieat 
strength at he.id -quarters; but the Com- 
mander-in-chief had reason to he satisfied 
with the slate of discipline of this corps. 

The appearance and discipline of the 
regiments composing the Baroda brigade 
were in all respects equal to their comrades 
at other stations; hut it appeared to his 
Exc. that they could have been little ac- 
customed to he brought together, or to 
mana'uvrc in brigade, and the Com- 
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fnander.in-diief has no doubt Brigadier 
Burford will in future exert himself to 
remedy tjiis defect. Major Farrell, com- 
tnnnding at Surat, manoeuvred the 6th N.I. 
in a manner which did himself and that 
fine regiment the highest credit. 

The Commander-in-chief has now to 
perform a pleasing part of the duty, in 
lidding, that after having visited the whole 
of the stations and troops (with the excep- 
tion of those in Candeish and Asscerghur) 
under this government, and having gamed 
tiie requisite knowledge of the different 
rejiiments of the Romhay army, he has 
derived peculiar satisfaction from that cir- 
cumstance, and from having made the 
personal acquaintance of the officers. The 
kind and gentlemanly manner in which 
they have received and entertained him at 
the ditlerent regimental messes (and he is 
happy to say that all the regiments of the 
Bombay anny possess those excellent in- 
stitutions) has made an indelible impres- 
sion on his mind, teniling to strengthen 
his friendship and regaid for an army over 
which lie is proud to find himself presid- 
ing ; being at the same time well con- 
vinced, that the good feeling and good un- 
derstanding existing amongst themselves, 

« Inch he has observed to be so conspicuous 
in the officers, is a sure guarantee for the 
continuance and the maintenance of a cre- 
ditable discipline, combined with the plea- 
BUie which gentlemen must ever derive 
from social and friendly intercourse ; as a 
proof of this it need only be remarked, 
that matters of an unpleasant nature seem 
to have wholly disappeareil, and for the 
last eight or nine months the IJomhay 
army has been without the assembly of a 
court-martial on any of its officers, which 
his Exc. ardently hopes, and tiusts, may 
very long continue to be the case. 

The Commander-in-chief cannot con- 
clude without recording his sense of the 
facilities afforded him in gaining informa- 
tion, and the marked attention and kind- 
ness he received during his long tour from 
the civil servants of Government; nor can 
his Exc. resist mentioning, that he is much 
indebted to Col. Poltinger, the resident in 
Cutch, and to Mr. Williams, the resident 
at Baroda, for the manner in which they 
conducted the official visits, and other in- 
terviews between his Kxc, and his high- 
ness the Rao of Cutch, at Bhooj, and his 
highness the Guicowar, at Baroda. 

The Commander-in-chief regrets that 
tlic severe illness of Lieut.-colonel Powell, 
the adj.-general of the army, did not admit 
of his accompanying the head-quarters 
upon this tour, and that his Exc. was, in 
consequence, deprived of the services and 
great experience of that officer. To Lieut.- 
colonel Ovans, quarter-master-general of 
die army, his Exc.'s best acknowledgments 
«ie due for the able assistance he uilbrded 
bun throughout. 
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BNOAGEMENT OF PASSAUES ON BOAHD 

government steam-vessels. 

Bombay Castle^ Airril .S, 18.37.— Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to establish the following rules re- 
specting the engagement of passages on 
board the Hugh Lindsay, or other Govern- 
ment steam -vessel. 

Three lists, one for each pi-esidency, 
shall be kept in the office of the superin- 
tendent of the Indian navy, in which llie 
names of all persons applying for a pas'>age 
shall be registered, one-third portion of tlie 
available accomodation being allowed for 
each list: any person desirous of engaging 
a passage is reqtiirei^l to deposit in the hands 
of tlie paymaster, at the presidency, one- 
third of the amount of tlie regulated pas- 
sage money, and on tlic pi eduction at the 
office of the superintendent of the Indian 
navy, of a ccitificale of his having done so, 
his name will be registered in the list for 
the presidency to wliich he may btdong. 

The applicants will stand in their re- 
spective registers, according to the order 
in which they pay their deposits, and those 
w'ho stand first will be allowed priority of 
choiceofaccojnmodation; theordei in which 
the first in each list shall have priority of 
choice, shall be decided by lot. 

Should any of the three lists not be full 
by the tenth day previous to that fixed for 
the dcpartuie of the vessel, the deficiency 
shall be made up from either of the other 
lists, if there are suj)ernumcrary applicants 
therein, or alternately from both, should 
there be supernumeraries in two of the 
lists. 

The paymaster of the presidency is au- 
thorized to receive deposits from persons de- 
sirous of eventually securing passage atany 
period in anticipation, even though the 
arrangements for the despatch of the vessel 
may not have been officially announced. 

REAR-AT)MIHA1, SIR C. MALCOLM, 

Bombay Castle, May 20, 1827. — Offi- 
cial information having been received, that 
his Majesty has been pleased to promote 
Capt. Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt., Super- 
intendent of the Inrlian Navy, to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to notify the same, and to direct, that all 
honours and distinctions be paid to Sir 
Charles Malcolm as a Rear- Admiral ac- 
cordingly. 

CASE OF COLONEL VANS KENNEDV. 

Jlombay Castle, May 24, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following copy of a 
letter from the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated the 4th Jan. 1837 : 

“ Our Governor in Council at Bombay. 

[Letter dated 2yth Feb. im, No.U.-Forwunla 
memorial from Lieut. Col. Vans Kennedy, rei!|«ct- 
iiig his removal from the bituatioii of judf;* advo- 
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cUc Rcneral, and his not having been appointed to 
the ranmand of a briga<lc. Refer to the letter 
Iroin the Secretary to Government to t'ol. Ken- 
nedy, <if the 2hth April, and to the minute of the 
(hivcmor of the Kith July IHdTi, as exhibiting Go- 
vernment’s view on the wliole case.J 

Tara. 1. “We regret that it gliould 
have been found necessary to remove Col. 
Kennedy from an appointment whicli he 
liad filled for so many years with credit 
and ability, and that he should have jilaced 
himself in a position which precludes our 
complying with the prayer of his me- 
morial. 

2. “ Adverting to your reconunonda- 
tion to us in his favour, founded on his 
meritorious eaily service, his age, and his 
eminence as an Oriental scholar, we trust 
you may be able to avail yourselves of his 
services in some situation suittd to his 
peculiar talents. 

“ We are, yours, &c. 

(Signed) “ J. K. Caunac, 
and twelve other member of the Court ol 
Directors.” 

COURT MARTIAL. 

MFOT. AI.KX. UOin.aT.SON, lOl'II N.I. 

Head Quarters, Bombay, May Z\. IS’)?. 
— .\t a general court-martial, re-assom- 
bled at Relgaum, on the 24.th Ajnil IH.37, 
and of which Col. J. G. Raiimgardt, of 
lI.M.’s 2d Regt. of Foot i.s president, 
Lieut. Alexander Robertson, of the lOlh 
Regt. N.I. (placed in arrest by order of 
his FiXe. the Commander-iii-chiel), w<us 
tried on the following charge, viz. 

Charge. For highly irregular and un- 
ofliccrlike conduct, to the pn^jiidice of 
good order and military discipline, whilst 
in command of a detachment stationed in 
the Sawant Warree state, in the lollouing 
instances, viz. 

1st. In having, on or about the 2H(h of 
May 1830, most unauthorizcdly, and con- 
trary to express instructions duly con vcyi'd 
to him, interfered in the atfuirs of the 
aforesaid state, on the occasion ol the 
exjmlsion ot Kamrow Bhundaree from the 
same, under orders from the British au- 
thority, by unwarrantably and oppressively 
I'onfming W'ittul Babarow Maiicckur (a 
Carkoon), in the service of the chieltain of 
the said state, by whom the said orders 
were communicated to the afore.said Ram- 
jow Bhundaree. 

2d. In having, on or about the day 
above specified, sent for Dondoo Vistnuo 
Apteh, vakeel of the British Government 
to the aforesaid Rainrow Bhundaree, and 
in having unwarrantably and oppressively 
placed the said vakeel in confinement. 

.'Id. In having, on or about the 29th of 
May 1836, proceeded, without previous 
notice or invitation, to the palace of the 
chieftain ot the aforesaid state, and most 
impioperly and imcomteously entered the 
same, and demanded to sec the cheiltain, 
when engaged at his devotions, thereby 


evincing a culpable disregard to the reli- 
gious and domestic customs and rank of 
the chieftain. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding.— '\'\ai court, on the evidence 
before it, finds the prisoner guilty a.s fol- 
lows, 

1st Instance of the charge, guilty. 

2d Instance of the charge, guilty. 

3d Instance of the charge, not guilty. 

Revised Sentence.^' I'hii Court having 
maturely reconsidered its sentence, toge- 
ther with the remarks of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chiet, conveyed in a letter 
to the picMdent, dated the .5111 of May 
1837, adjudges the prisoner, Lieut. Alex. 
Robertson, to lose one step in his regi- 
lueiit, so that his standing shall be next 
below Lieut. Fenwick, and immediately 
above Lieut. Frendergast, and to be se- 
verely rejirimanded in such manner as his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief may direct. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Kfa.nk, Lieut. Gen. 

Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

By Ihe oiiginal award ot the eouit, 
Lieut. Robeitson was simply adjudged to 
be rejiiimanded, which was in eveiy re- 
spect so veiy dis])iopoi tionate to the find- 
ing, as to render a levision indispensably 
necessary: tbe u vised sentence is still 
l.ir inadcr|UHtc to the senous otlenees 
w'hieh have been substantiated by the 
clearest evidence (indeiieiident of the ju- 
dicial ailmission ot the accused) ; but the 
Commander-in-chief has been induced to 
confirm it, in the conlident hope, that .so 
lenient a imnishment w’ill not tend to 
mislead even the youngest and most inex- 
perienced officer 111 the army to the com- 
mission of similar acts, which no plea ol 
ignorance can either justify or ('-xteimate. 

In giving eHe<“t to the latter part of tbe 
sentence, the Cummaiider-m-chief has to 
express his marked dis.ipprobation ol 
Lieut. Robertson’s eondiict, which lenders 
him justly liable to lar more serious con- 
seiiuences than the loss of rank ; but Ins 
F.xcellcncy taking into consideration the 
anxiety of mind which Lieut. Robertson 
has undergone, and the proper sense he 
has expressed ot his fault, will not bring 
the case to the special notice ot higher 
authority, which he would otherwise have 
felt it his duty to have done, 

Lieut. Robertson is to be released from 
arrest, and w'ill return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Ginterul Depiirtinent. 

Mny 18. E. II. Townsend, Esq., acting secretary 
to government in territorial devartinent (njtvmg 
returned to presidency) to resume charge of lli-a 
department. 

Junt‘ 7. J. K. Willouglihy, Eso., sccieUry logo- 
^ eminent in secret, political, ana judicial deiuit- 
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mentfl, to be wcretary in attendance on Right Hon. 
the Governor. 

W. H. Wathen, Esq., and E. H. Townsend, Esq., 
to conduct Mr. Willoughby’s duties in secret, poli- 
tical, and judicial departments. 

1. Mr P. Stewart to he acting deputy ac- 
countant general until further orders. 

Ten itoi ini Department — Revenue. 

Mu;/ 23. Mr. G. S. Kerr to be assistant to col- 
lector m Candeish. 

Mr. J. W. Hadow to be assistant to collector of 
Rutnageeree. 

Mr. E. n. Dallas to act as first assistant to col- 
lector of Ahmednuggur, and placed in charge of 
first assistant’s distru ts during •altecncc of Mr. W. 
W. Bell, in Guzerat. 

June’!. Mr. R. Kcays re-apiiointcHl to act as first 
assistant to collector of Kair.i, from 1st May. 

2)1. Mr. .lohn Buchanan to be assistant to col- 
lector of Tannah. 

Mr. Edward [.. Jenkins to be assistant to collec- 
tor of Candeish. 

Mr. D. Davidson to act ns third assistant to col- 
lector of Tannah, from 3d June. 

30. Mr H. P. Malet to be acting second assistant 
to principal collector of PcKina iroin Gth to 23d of 
Jan. last. 

Jiilt/i. Mr. T. C. Loughnan to be .an assistant 
to principal collector of .Surat, to lie employed 
under orders of sub-collector of Broach. 

5. Mr. J. D. Inveranty to act as second assistant 
to collector of Alimcdiuiggur, from date of Mr. 
Webb’s appointnieiit to act as assistant judge at 
that station. 

Mr. 'I', tlgilvie to be assistant to collector of t’an- 
(leish, and to act as third assistant. 

Judteuil Department, 

May 19. Mr. J. Webb to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge of Admodnuggur. 

2.'>. The following appoininicnts made by Don. 
the Judges of the Siipreine Court J. L. Pliilhus, 
Esq., to act as master in e(|uity, and Kdw.ud D.i- 
vles, Esq., to act as clerk of sm.ill causes from 22d 
May, during absence of Willi.iiu Fenwick, Esq , 
proceeding to t’a})c under sick cert., or until fur- 
1 her orders. — Spc'iicer Compton, Esq , to be ex.i- 
mmer on equity side of court, from ijth M.iy, on 
rc*signation oftic'orgu Rousseau, Esq.— <>. W. Ket- 
terer, Esij., to be clerk to lion, the Chief Justice, 
from 17th May.—Spencer Compton, Esip, to be 
registrar on Ecclesiastic al side of court, on resigna- 
tion of O.W. Kctterer, Esip, and common assignee 
ol court for relief of insolvent debtors, on resigna- 
tion of D. U, Smith, Esq— O.W. Kc'tterc'r, EMp, 
to besiMler of bujireine Court — D. B. Smith, Esip, 
to Ik? jirothonotary and registrar on equity and .id- 
niiralty sideof court. — Mr. James Little to be .iit- 
iiig clerk, and Mr. P. M. Dal/ell to .act as stipcii- 
iliary commissioner of court of requests. 

The Don. James Farish, Esi]., to be .acting chief 
judge of court of sudder dewanee and sudder fouj- 
daree ad.iwlut. 

29. Lieut. C. Wingate to be an .ussistant m.agis- 
trate in Poona collcctoratc, under proMsions of 
ActXIV.of l)t35. 

30. Mr. A. W. Raveiiscroft, first assisLant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Dhaiw.ir, to have full 

B iwers of a magistrate, under provisions of Act 
o. XlV.of ia35. 

July 1. Mr. William .simson to be acting judge 
and session judge of b’lirat. 

Mr. J. G. Lumsden to take temporary charge of 
office of judge and ses.sion judge of Ahmcdabad. 

Mr. W. rourtney to lie acting asSisLint judge 
and session judge for deuched station of Broach. 

Volitieal Depai tme/it. 

June 21. Lieut. Col. Ovatis to act as resident at 
Court of H.H. the Raja of Sattara. 

2f). Assist. Sure. Mackenzie to officiate as assis- 
tant resident in Persian Gulf from 2d May 18.)G, 
until further orders. 

July 5. Mr. J. Vibart to be acting agent for 
Right Hon. the Governor at Surat. 

Separate DejHirtmeiit, 

June 3. Mr. G. E. F. Tytlei to be attached lo 
luiucipal collector of Poona, until further orders. 


Capt. G. Ooyd, appointed to conduct the survey 
of the province of Kattc>ewar, assumed charge of 
his clutW on the 21st .April. 

Returned to fluty, from Europe : — June 17* Mr. 
P. Stewart.— 29. Mr. Thomas Ogilvie.— July 19. 
Sir R. K.-Arbuthnot, Bart. 


Obtained leave of Jbeenee. — June 21. Col. P. 
Lodwick, resident at Sattara, to prcside.icy, for 
health.- 2H. Mr. S. Fraser, dejiuty assay master, to 
sea, for six months, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

liombnt/ Castle, May 1(5, 1)537. — CailelKof (’avalry 
J.C.trraves .uid Wm. M.irnott .idmittc'd on c«,t.sh. , 
and prom, to cornets — Cadet of Infantry C. S. 
Whitehill admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. Rulurd Frith, m n., to lx? sur- 
geon, V. .Stewart dec. ; date 2(»th April 1)137. 

19r/t i\.7. Ens. J W, Reimy to bo qu. mast, and 
interp. ia H mdcHislaiu'c* language, v. Jacob pro- 
ceeding to England; date of app. 3d May 11U7. 

May 25.— l.sf L.C. Lieut. A. Twec>d.ile lo beadj., 
v. Owen resigned situation ; date 7th May 11137* 

Capt. J. Pope, 17tb N.L, to act as iiiterp, 111 
Hnidoostancc and Mahratta langmiges to left wing 
1st I,.C., during absence of Ens. heutt on leave to 
prcMilenty. 

*Mh N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Ca;it. R. .1, Little- 
wood to be cajit., and Ens. J. C. Wright to lx? 
Iieut., in sue. to Pixile invalided; date of rank Uth 
May 1)537* 

ilf«v 29.-1 , lent. Jephson toa< tasadj., and Lieut. 
Se.tly to ai t as commissariat o/ficer lo detachment 
of ILM. 2d Fool plot ceding on service under com- 
mand of Major Carruthers ; date (ith April. 

The underinciitioncil officers, cadets of season 
1)121 and 1)122, to have rank of capt. hy luovel — 
]s( laciit. R. Wardisi, regt. of artillery, from lllth 
May 1);37; Lieut. J. B. M. Gillaiulers, 2(lth N.I., 
from Uth May llt;57. 

Lieut. R. C. LeGeyt transferred, at his own re- 
quest, from 2d to 1st L.C., ns lumor lieut., to fill 
v.icaney ociasioned by death of Capt. P. Hunter. 

2-f L.C. Cornet W. Loch to he lieut., v. LeGc*yt 
reiiiovctl, with date ol r.ank liom 14th Feb. Rkl?* 
v. Hunter dec. 


C.idet of Cavalry Wm. Ashhiirner admitted 011 
cslal), aiul prom, to cornet.— Cadets of Infantry 
W. P. Cotes, F. E Woodhoiiso, and Daniel Boyd 
adinittcMl on estah., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. D. A. Carnagie, m.d., admitted on estab. as 
an assistant surgesju. 

AKv 3(1.— Lieut. Ash, 2()th N.L, to act as mterp. 
to left wing of tliat legt. , date Jtdli April. 

June J.— 2d Lieut. H. Wcxsl, of engineers, to lx- 
assotaiit to inspeding mgiiicor of Nortliern divi- 
sion ol army. 

Cadet of ('avail y Lewis Vardoii ad- 
mitted on Oslab., .uid pioiii. to comet.— Cadets of 
Infantiy Edgar Glennie, J. Me Ranclaud, R. J. 
Ford, N. 1. Ncwnliam, and J. L. Taylor admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. David Davies admitted on cstablislimciit as 
.111 assist, surgeon. 


The following apimintinents made with field de- 
taehinciit that lately proceeded on duty lo south- 
ward :— Major H. B. Evcr(*st, H.M. Gth F., to com- 
mand; Major N. Campbell, deputy qu. mast. gen. 
of army, to proceed as slalf olficer to dctai hment ; 
Lieut. J. C. Bate, sub-assist. com. gen., in charge 
of commissariat department; and Lieut. R. Creed, 
regt. of artillery, in clmrge of orcbiance store de- 
partment. 

The undermentioned officers, cadets of season 
1821, to have rank of capt. by brevet —Lieut. P.T. 
French, 2.‘kl N.L, from 25th May 1837 ; Lieuts. IL 
Jacob, Ifith N.L, E.jhkipper, 7th do , G. N. Prior, 
21st do.. H. N. Ramsay. 24th do., and J. Burrows, 
14th do., all from 29th May ll).57* 

June 7 . — Carps of Engineers. 2d Lieut. W. Ora- 
h.im to be M l.ieiit., v. Broughaii dec. ; date of 
rank 21st Oct. 18.3G. 


2d Ur. N.]. Lieut. (Brev. Ca)>t.) G. LcGrand 
Jacob lobec.ipt.,.iiid Ens. R. II. Mi Kiiitosh to 
be lieut., in sue. to Glotig dec. ; cLitc 5tli bejit. 18.J(). 
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' June 80. — The followlM temporary arranjm- 
menta confirmed !— Lieut. H. C. Jones* 24th N.I., 
to act as adj. to that regt, during absence of Lieut. 
Ramsay on sick cert.— Lieut. W. A. Hamilton. 2d 

L. C , to act as major of brigade at Sholapore. dur* 
ing absence of Cant. Wyllle on leave, from Iftth 
May.— Ens. H. Rolland, 10th N.I., to act as adJ. 
to that regt, from 23d Nov. last, during nlw^nce of 
Lieut. EcKford — Lieut. Fraser to act as adj., Ens. 
English as qu. mast., and Assist. Surg. Murtagh to 
have medical charge of detachment of H.\f. 0th 
F. now quartered in Bombay for the monsoon and 
under command of Major Everest. 

June 22.— Lieut. Col. C. Ovans, who has been 
.ippolnted to art as resident at Sattara, to assume 
command of Hon. Company’s troops within terri- 
tories of H.H. the Bajan of Sattara. 

Infantry. Maj. W. D. Robertson to be lieut. 
col., V. Barclay retired ; date 25th July Iftld. 

N.l. Capt. H. Sandwith to be major, Lieut. 
A. S. Hawkins to be capt., and Ens. II. J. Bnrr to 
be heut., in sue. to Robertson prom. ) date 2.5th 
July lajc. 

June 24 Cadet of Cavalry E. H. Simpson ad- 

mitted on estab., and prom, to cornet.— AJadets of 
Infantry J. 1‘. Grant, Henry Dent, ami Alex. 
Raltt admitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. James Mackenzie and (Miarles Black, 

M. D., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Mr. Nicholas Goslln admitted on tutab. as a vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed;— Ens W. E. Evans to act as qu. mast, and 
paymast. to Marine Hat. from Ist April last, during 
ab^nce of Ens. Barr on leave.— Lieut. B. H. Good- 
enough, 2(!th N.L, to act as adj. to a detachment 
coiiblstlng of upwards of .KM) rank and file of that 
regt. from date of Its march to Trimbuck.— Lieut. 
T. B. PrendergHst, 10th N.L, to act as adj. to .i 
detachment of that regt. consist mg of .'100 rank and 
file from date of Us inarch to Vlngorla. 

June 30.— Assist. .Surg. Brown, storekeeper of 
European General Hospital, to have charge of that 
hospital, durmg absence of .Surg. Henderson on 
sick certificate. 

Ju/j/ ().— Lieut, and Drev. Capt. Sc*oble, sub- 
assist. com. general, to be deputy assistant, to com- 

f dete establishment of Commissariat department, 
rom 2l8t June. 

7.— Lieut. C. G. G. Munro, Ifith N.L, to 
act as adj. to details of that regt. stitioned in 
Northern Concan, as a temp, .arrangement. 

July 18.— 2(1 Lieut. F. Wemyssto Ik* an a.ssist.ant 
to superintending engineer at president y, and 2d 
Lieut. Wood to join head qu.irlers of engineor 
corps. 

Mr. John De.'is admitted on establishment ns an 
assist, surgeon. 

W-twned to duly, finm JiMropc.— M.iy IG. Capt. 
W. H. Jackson, 12th N.l.-Capt. J. E. G. Morris, 
24th N.L— Lieut. J. .Sinclair, 23d N.L— June 24. 
Major H. Cracklow, 22d N.l. 
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Hawkins, to Deccan, for two months, for health.— 
Midshipman Offer, to Deccan, for four months, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 28. Emily, Child, from Cosselr.— 30. Great 
Harwood, McGown, from Bristol and Isle of 
France. — Junk 1. Aidnsepr, Macintyro, from 
China.— 2. Columbia, Thornton, and II.C. entter 
A/rtrgnreG Bouldcrson, both from Mangalore; 
Corsair, Porter, from .Singapore. — G. Adelaide, 
Steele, from Calcutta, Mauritius, and Mocha. — 

24. Imaum of Muscat’s frigate IHedmontese, Ma- 
homed Bin Brian J'rom Zanzibar.— 27* 1m Perouse, 
Lorette, from Bordeaux and Bourlxm ; and Ja~ 
matea, Martin, from Greenock.— 2)]. Num'uthshaw , 
H.ajcc Abdul Baheem, from Mocha.— 20. The 
London overland mails of March and Aiml —July 
7. Tweed, Lawson, from Liverpool.— ID. Mmervu, 
Brown, from London— 11. Flora, Donahay, and 
Cavtndtsh lientmek, Mackenzie, both from Cal- 
cutta — 12. Caledonia, Synicrs, from Calcutta and 
Madras; and H C. surveying brig Pnlinurus, 
Haines, from Mocha (with London packet of 
May). — 17. Frnnexs Warden, Shaik Awook, froiu 
Mocha.— 21. Hero of Malown, Grundy, from Li- 
verpool ; and Fazcl Currm, Mahomed Ajum, from 
Mocha. 

Hepoi-tures. 

May 31. Lowjee Family, Rowland, for China.— 
Junk 1. Edmonstone, McDougal, for Calcutta. — 
.3. Kmilif Jane, Randle, for China.— 7. Earl of Bal- 
earras, Vaux, for Clima.— P. Indian Oak, Rayne, 
for Madras. — 17. Charles Giant, Pitcairn, and 
Glenelf(> Langley, both for China. — 22. hord Ois- 
tlaeai;h, Tonks, for China.— 25. Emily, Childs, 
for Bussorah. — July G. hintin, Oillman, for Li- 
verpiMtl. — 11. Moteehund Hmeechund, White, for 
Calcutta.— 13. Hmo, Hughes, for Penang.— IC. 
Hebe, Hazlewood, for Madras.— 17* liuckw^'ham’ 
shite, Hopkins, for China.— 18. Marylluidy, Cum- 
ming, for l>iverp(Kd ; and Ann, Grilhth, for 
China. — 20. Cnniatic, Laird, for China; and La 
Perouse, Lorette, for Pondicherry and Madras.— 

25. H.C. Atalunta slcamer, for Persian Gulf. 


Passenf'ers, 

Per Huyh Lindmy steamer, from Bushire 17lh 
May ; Capt. Hawkins, I.N.; Mr. Wilson, eadet. 

Per Piedmontese, from Zanzibar ; Cajit. R. Co- 
gnn, I.N., Messrs. Boulton, Monk, and Ealwell, 
and a portion of the olllcers and crew of the Prince 
Uegent yacht, which vessel w,a8 delivered over to 
H.H. the Imauin of Muscat at Zanzibar. 

Per Palinutus, from Mocha : Lady Arbuthnot ; 
Sir K. K. Arbuthnot, Bombay C.S. ; S. M. Ed- 
wards, Esq., Bengal C..S.; Lieut. McQueen; Cor- 
net Fitzgerald, 4Ui L. Drags. 

Per Fnzel Currirn, from Mocha : CapL Atkin- 
son, 13th L. Drags.; Capt. Darval, S/tli Bengal 

N.L; Lieut. Young, Bengal engineers; Lieut. 
Francis, Madras engineers; Mr. Seddoii. 


rUHLOUGHS, 

^ To Europe . — May IG. Capt. A. P. Ilockin, 
N.V.B.— July 3. Capt. J. Cwper, 7th N.L, for 
health.— 7* Capt. R. Mlgnan, European Regt., 
agreeably to regulations.— It). 2il- Lieut. John Pot- 
tlnger, Regt. of Artillery, for health.— 18, Brev. 
Col. P. Lotlwick, 2()th N.L, for health. 

Leave Extended.— Ju\y 7 . C’ajit, G. H. Bellasis, 
24th N.L, at Neilgherries, for a further period of 
six months.— Ens. W. Brown, 12lh N.L, at Ncll- 
gherries, for ditto ditto.— 14. Lieut. G. K. Erskine, 
IstL.C., at Neilgherries, for ditto ditto —18. Lieut. 
C. H. Nixon, Regt. of Artillery, to sea and Egypt, 
for a further period of one year. 


Shipping in the Harbour, 22d July. 

Hon. E. I. Co’s Vessels.— Taptee, Margaret, 
Nerbuddn, Shannon, and Paliiuirus. 

Hon. Company’s Steamers.- Hugh Lindsay, Be- 
renice, and Alalanta. 

Free Traders Columbia, Slains Castle, Rapid, 

Scourfield, Malabar, Childe Harold, Blake, Ma- 
dras, Huddersfield, Lady East, Jessie Logan, Ja- 
maica, Colonel Newall, Tweed, Minerva, and 
Hero of Malown. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

June 24.— Mr. Ross Fallon admitted on estab. of 
Indian Navy, as a rated captain’s clerk, v. Ward 
prom, to purser. 

Returned to duty.— July 7 . Capt R. Cogan, In- 
dian Navy. 

Furloughs, iVc.— June IP. Midshipman R. Mac- 

kcMle, to Europe, for health.— 24. Commander 


April A. Mrs. C, A. Stuart, of a son. 

12. At Aurungabad, the lady of Wm. Thomson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of C. W. Pro- 
ther. Esq., 4th N.I., of a son. 

20. At Baroda, the lady of T. S. Cahill, m.d., 
assist, surg.. of a daughter. 

May 4. Mrs. W. H. Payne, of «a daughter. 

C. At Bombay, the lady of R. W. Crawford, 
Esq., of a son and heir. 
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15. At Mallbaum, tlie lady of Capt. Ge-trfte 
Smith, 26th N.I., of a son. 

17 . At Colabah, the la ly of Walter Roberts, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

24. At Klrkee, the lady of Lieut. Col. Fendall, 
4th L. Drags., of a daughter. 

2f). At Bdgaum, the lady of Lieut. Hirdwoo<l, 
3d Regt. N.L, of a son. 

Jun« 1. At .Malligaum, the lady of J. J. Stevens, 
Esq., 2l8t N.I., of a daughter, still-born. 

— Mrs. P. Doverger, of a daughter. 

3. At Belgaum, the lady of Jnmcs Bruce Slmson, 
Esq., of a son. 

—• At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Shortt, I3th 
regt. N.I., of a son. 

4. At the Mahabuleshwur Hills, the lady of 
Capt. William Wyllie, major of brigade at Shola- 
poor, of a son. 

!>. At the Heera Bagh, Poonah, the lady of P.W. 
LeGeyt, Esq., of a son. 

10. At Poonah, the ladv of Assist. Surg. T. W . 
Watkins, horse artillery, of a son. 

12. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. P. Sanderson, 
l.lth N.I., of a son. 

23. At Bombay, the lady of A. S. Lc Mcssurler, 
Esq., of a son. 

2H. At Poona, the k-idy of .John Ponnycuck, 
Esq., major in H.M. 17th regt., of a daughter. 

Jul]/ 1. At Dharwar, the lady of J. H. Pelly, 
Esq., jun., C.S.. of a daughter. 

7 . At Aurungabad, the lady of Capt. C. Ager, of 
a daughter 

0. Mrs. T. T. VonOeyer, of a son. 

12. Mrs. W. Brown, or a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 9. At .laulnah, A. Goodall, Esq., a.ssisf.nnt 
surgeon Horse Artillery, to Marcia Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. A. Lawrence, governor 
of Upnor Castle. 

June 6. At Belgaum, Capt. N. Lechmere, of the 
artillery, to Amelia, second daughter of the Rev. 
J. Taylor, of the lyondon Missionary .Society. 

17 . At Bomliay, John George Eorlx’s, Esq., 2.3d 
N.I., to Eliza Marla, daugluer of John Lctkie, 
Esq., of Manchester Square, I.ondon. 

27 . At Deesa, Lieut. Henry l.avic, adi. 13th 
N.L, to Cecilia, youngest daughter of the late 
Cant. H. Haworth, Bengal (’avalry. 

JulyXT. At Bombay, .John Buchanan, Esq., 
C.S., to Harriet, eldest daughter of J. Nimmo, 
Esq. 


deaths. 

May 7 . At Colaba, Mary Anne, wife of Capt. 
I.eihsch wager, commanding the ship Charlotte, 
aged 26. 

21 . At Girgaum, Mrs. .S. de Mello, aged 2.'). 

.30. Suddenly, at Bombay, George Pennington, 
Es(|., in his 31st year. 

June 15. At Bombay, Mr. John Campbell, of 
the Charles Grant Ea.st-lndianian, only surviving 
son of the late Archibald Campbell, Es(j., of 
Loclmell, Scotland. 

16. At hi.s residence In the Fort, Bom.anjec 
BurjorJec, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Frith and 
Co., aged 32. 

July 1 . At Deesa, Gertrude, wife of Mr. Francis 
Xavier, H.M. 40th regt., aged 25. 

(ffrplim. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

MAJOR JAMES ANDERSON, RIFI-E REGT. 

Head- Quarters, Kandy, April 2^ 18.37. 
— At a general court-martial held at Co- 
lombo, on the 10th April 18.37, of which 
Lieut. -Col. Fra.ser, deputy qu. mast, gen., 
is president, and E. Fugion, Esq., pay- 
master 58th regt., officiating jtidge advo- 
cate, Major James Anderson, of the Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt., was arraigned on the un- 
der-mentioned Charges t 

“I charge Major James Anderson, of 
the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, with conduct 


highly unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, as follows : — 

1st. In having stated, in the house of 
Lieut. Hodges, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt., 
at iladulla, on the evening of the 17tli 
Feb. 1837, that he did not consider my 
oath worth a straw, or words to that 
effect. 

2d. “ In having at the time and place 
aforesaid, taken me by the collar, torn my 
waistcoat, thrown me on the ground, and 
ordered me to quit the house. 

“ The whole of such conduct being 
subversive of good order and military 
discipline.” 

(Signed) John MARsiiALn, 

Asst. Staff Surgeon. 

Badulla, 25th March, 1837. 

Opinion and Sentence . — ” The Court 
having matJirely weighed and considered 
the evidence in support of the charge 
against the prisoner. Major James Ander- 
son, his defence, and evidence adduced in 
support of it, is of opinion that the j)ri- 
soner, Major James Anderson, of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., is not guilty of the 
first instance of the charge, inasmuch ns 
the Court consider that the words actually 
made use of by the prisoner, do not go to 
the extent implied therein. 

“ With regard to the second instance of 
the charge, tlie Court is of opinion that the 
prisoner, Major James Anderson, of the 
Ceylon llifle Regt., is guilty, in having, at 
the time and place stated in tlio charge, 
taken the prosecutor by the collar, such 
conduct being unl>ecoming an officer, al- 
though, in the opinion of the Court, under 
the |)(*culiar circumstances of the case, not 
affecting the general character of the pri- 
soner, either as an officer or a gentleman. 

“ The Court acquit the prisoner of the 
other parts of the second instance of the 
charge, with the exception of having or- 
dered the ])rosccutor to quit the house. 

“ The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty to tlie above extent, being in breach 
of good order and military discipline, do 
therefore sentence the prisoner, Major 
.Tames Ajidersori, of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., to be reprimanded in such manner 
as the Hon. the Major-general eornmand- 
iiig the Forces may be pleased to direct. 

“ The Court cannot close its proceed- 
ings without recording its regret at the 
tone which pervaded the prisoner’s writ- 
ten address. Confirmed. 

(Signed) John Wilson, Major-gen. 

Commanding the Forces, 

Remarks by the Commander-in-chief. 

In proceeding to discharge the disagree- 
able duty of carrying into effect the fore- 
going sentence ol the court-martial upon 
Major Anderson, of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., I would willingly have spared my- 
self the pain of doing more than to have 
subscribed ray confirmation, had not tlie 
tone of the prisoner’s written address, to 
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which the Court has alluded in tenns of 
regret, called upon m'e to add thereto the 
concurrence of my concern ; while, nt the 
same time, I feel bound to offer the ex* 
pression of my opinion, os to some of the 
sentimentswhich characterize that address, 
and which are at variance with those 
princij)les that I have been taught to con- 
sider, and which I conscientiously believe 
to constitute the only true and safe rule 
of conduct by which military men can he 
guided, with credit to themselves, or ad- 
vantage to the service, in the high and 
honourable pursuits of the ])rofession to 
which they belong. 

I do therefore most fully concur with 
the Court, in regretting the tone adopted 
by the prisoner in his written address ; 
since it not only indicates a palpable want 
of consideration for the feelings of the ho- 
nourable tribunal that was pleased to be 
patient enough to endure such angry and 
ill-timed imputations on the motives and 
character of the prosecutor ; but betrays, 

I lament to observe, unequivocal evi- 
dence of that sort of personal and offen- 
sive language which constitutes the ground 
of tlie first charge against tlie prisoner — 
as it does also disjilay a deep tinge of that 
hasty and unguarded temper which, in 
the course of his defence, he would fain 
have persuaded the Court he had been in- 
capable of exhibiting until roused by the 
strongest provocation on the part of the 
prosecutor. 

But what provocation, I would ask — or 
what sudden impulse could be alleged, in 
this instance, as an excuse for such ob- 
jectionable language as that used by the 
prisoner ill presence of the Court? As 
for the proscefttion, it appears, as far as I 
can judge, to have been conducted with 
great temper and moderation ; yet had it 
been otherwise, the prisoner was bound 
to recollect tluit his case was in the hands 
of a body of lionourable and higli-mindcd 
men, assembled to do him justice ; and 
that it was not by the use of such un. 
seemly expressions— of such ill-judged 
and offensive jiersonahties, as those adopt- 
ed the prisoner towards the jirosecu- 
tor, in his address, that either the charges 
were to be rebutted or the Court was to 
be convinced ; any more than it is admis- 
sible that military men should be suffered 
to outrage the best feelings, or degrade 
the more exalted tone of the service, by 
the adoption of coarse language, or manual 
violence, in the vindication of their per- 
sonal misunderstandings. 

The prisoner, while he says that he 
does not deny he has offended against 
military discipline, affirms at the same 
time confidently, that he lias done nothing 
that caik;^wrade him as a British officer. 
This bi^n of discipline, moreover, in 
another part, lie is pleased to term a 
*' small offence, if in your eyes,” address- 
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ing himself to the Court, ** it shall be con- 
sidered an offence.”— In perusing these 
passages, I must confess, it is not W'ithont 
})ain that I witness the expression of such 
sentiments from an officer of Major An- 
derson’s high rank, long military expe- 
rience, and past services. U is with the 
deepest concern that I see such a breach 
of discipline so lightly treated, as that of 
which he stands convicted, and which has 
doomed him, by the sentence of a general 
court-martial, to the reprimand of the offi- 
cer in command of the forces in this colo- 
ny, in such manner as lie sliall please to 
direct — a breach of discipline, moreover 
committed in the presence of two junior 
officers of his own corps ; and yet the 
breach of discipline is qualified as so small 
an offence, that he doubts whether it is 
an offence at all ; but is confident that it 
cannot lower him as a British officer. 
No one, surely tan be so nninindhil as 
not to know that, if he raises his hand 
against another, he does so with the full 
conviction, that he renders his own person 
obnoxious to a similar act of humiliation; 
and the hi>{h and honourable tone of the 
Biitish army must indeed be reduced to 
a lamentable pitch, whenever its mem- 
bers can bring themselves to consider, 
that the use ot manual violence entails no 
degradation on them. Wliatever the in- 
dividual may think on this point as re- 
gards his person, lie should not forget 
what he owes to the uniform he has the 
lionour to wear— and that, be our opi- 
nions what they may, the illustrious sove- 
reign whom we serve will never endure 
that the honour of his uniform should, in 
this or any other manner, be stigmatized 
with impunity. 

On this subject my sentiments have 
already been strongly and publicly express- 
ed to the forces under my command, and 
1 here again as confidently and empha- 
tically repeat, what 1 have before stated, 
that both law and principle concur equally 
in forbidding the commission of an act, 
which, while it adds nothing to the vindi- 
cation of a soldier’s honour, tends greatly 
to lower the tone and character of the 
jirofession to which he has the honour to 
belong. 

At the same time that no one is more 
ready than myself to admit the bravery 
and merit which may formerly have dis- 
tinguished the conduct of Major Ander- 
son in tlie discharge of the more active 
duties of his protession, I can however 
pay no tribute to them — I can make no 
concession to services that arc past, at 
the expense of those imperative obliga- 
tions wliich are still due from him to His 
Majesty’s service. Acting, as lam bound 
to do, on behalf of that service, it is im- 
possible that I can, in my official rela- 
tions, regard such pretensions in any other 
light, than as they may continue to infiu- 
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cnee the conduct and character of him 
who would ground upon them claims to 
professional consideration. It is to offi- 
cers of Major Anderson’s rank— of his ex- 
perience—ofhis services, that I have a right 
to look, more particularly, for stipport 
in the station I fill, and which can be 
afforded in no manner so effectually as by 
setting, on all occasions, to those under 
them, a conspicuous example of moral 
and military conduct. 

Major James Anderson, of the Ceylon 
Hille Uegt., is hereby reprimanded— he 
will be released from arrest and will return 
to his duty 

SHIPPING. 

rival at Coliimbo. — June 1. JlainsMi transport. 
Grey, from t'ork, Tencnffe, and Hio ({e Janeiro 
(with the headquarters of the Id h Royal lush 
Refit.) 


MAKKIAOIC. 

Mai/ 2% At Colombo, Capt. E Daviot to Miss 
Frarites Silva. 


;§>inga))ot‘p, Drnang, jirr, 

SHIPPING. 

jIn I ua/tf at Si nfiapore.— May 0. Hem, I’loiii la- 
veijKiol and Rulavia. — 15. bmlcbi/ Cattle, (tom 
Uoinbay. 


BIRTH. 

May 30. At Penang, Mrs. T. D. Gomes, of 
4 sun. 


DEATHS. 

March If). At Penang, Ca})t. Calcd) CooKc, jun., 
late of the Atnerioan slup l‘ai is, after a very long 
.and painful illness, contracted on the west eo.ust 
of .Sumatra. 

Ajn d 1 1. At Penang, on lioard the lii Plmiet, 
a few hours after her am hoi mg m (he liarliour 
from Calcutta, Mias Elizabedi Urett, aged 23, a 
ward of the Military Orphan Society. 


I9utc9 SinHia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivait *t Batavia.— May 2fl. JnM, ftom Porta- 
mouth and Mauritius.— June 3. Fairlie, from N.S, 
Wales.— 11. Henry, from Sourabaya. 

Arrivals at Anjer.— June 17. Hhida, from Liver- 
pool aqp Cape.— 13. Formidable, from Liverpool. 


DFATHS. 

Feb. 13. At Batavia, in Ins Wd year, John Nar- 
fis, Esq., sen., uiereliant of Madras. 

iMtely. At Batavia, Capt. Randolph, of the ship 
Sfvtiiu 


(Ctiim, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals previous to May 0 . — Lady Grant, Broak- 
Ivn, John Duf'ibile, and Golrondn, nil from .Singa- 

I iore; Thcodme, Sainaran^, and ChMe/fa, nil from 
Citavia; /v/d// Nfir-cwr, fiom Sournbaya, Vsyrhe, 
and Henioolcn, liotn from Caleutla; /llasro, and 
Diana, boWr from Manilla ; Trcscott, from Sama- 
rang. 


niHTMS. 

March (1. At Macno, the lady of John .Stephen 
Mendes, Esq., of a daughter, 

21. At Macao, the lady of A. P. Boyd, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 

D<c. 27, 18.30. At Macao, after a short illness, 
aged 34, M.iria, wife of Capt. I’homas Rees, coin- 
maiidnig the ship Lnni Amhnst. 

iMtrly. At Mai.io, Seiiliora Dona Maria Mari- 
ana Marques Miranda. 


ilHauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

An ivah —M,\y 0. llanyct , from Liverptxil.— 14. 
iMuisa, from C.ipe; Maitland, fiom Cork. — June 
12. Junui’t, from Jyondon; Ihailrin, from Bor- 
deaux.— 10. Eliza, Clarke, from Marsei 111^.-21. 
Vinnunn, irom Bristol.— 22. Delight, from Cape. 
—25. H.M.S. Velonts, Harding, fiom Portsmouth. 

Departures — June 10. Juliana, for Calcutta.— 
22. John liagshaiv, and Ajar, iKilh for Cakufta.— 
24. fVm /sstf, for M.-iilras.— 2.'). Lord l>aiiminez, for 
Taniatave. — 2(i. Sir (’harlcf, Mm Cm thy, for Syd- 
ney.— 28. \‘)i are Urgent, and Ile/isiy Tanner, botli 
for Madras , Manchester, for Tamfttave.— 2*) Af«- 
lai/, lor ('eyion; Falcon, for Red Seiu— July I. 
Jannet, and Eugene, both for Pondicherry.— 2. 
Diadem, for Ceylon. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

WAR STEAMER “ SEMIRAMIS." 

On the 2lBt of October, tlic Directors 
of the £last-lndia Comjiany, witli a party 
of gentlemen, embarked on board their 
war steamer Semiramis, to witries.s a trial 
of her machinery and powers. The vessel 
was waiting for them at Purfleet, and at 
five minutes past eleven, a.m. started 
down the river ; in thirty nine minutes, 
.she passed the pier at Gravesend, sliortly 
after which it was found necessary to re- 
duce her steam one-tliird, in consequence 
of something being out of order in the 
inaclnnery. At thirty minutes after one, 
slie was turned round near the buoy at 
the Nore Sand, and three miles from the 
Amljourn, N. S. Vot.24. No.95. 


Nore Light ; the defect being set in order, 
Iier full power was again put on, and at 
forty-five minutes after four, p m. she 
reached Iicr moorings at Blackwall, per- 
forming the distance (forty-one nautical 
miles) in three hours and a quarter. It 
being the dead of the neaps, slie experi- 
enced a benefit of about five miles by tide, 
giving dear going, over tide, of nearly 
eleven miles and a quarter (nautical) per 
hour. Thus she has proved herself a very 
fast vessel. The power of the engines is 
three-hundred-horso power, sixty- three 
inch cylinders, and the stroke six feet. In 
this trial, the highest the engine worked 
up to was twenty- five strokes, and the 
lowest eighteen ; and there is little doubt 
twenty evolutions may he expected as her 

(2 F) 
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average on the voyage. At five o’clock, 
the party sat down to dinner in the cabin. 
After the usual loyal toasts, the chairnfian, 
in giving the Navy, paid Captain Oliver, 
R.N., some high compliments on his 
attainments as a practical steam- 9 tficer. 
Captain Oliver returned thanks. The 
chairman then stated that Capt. Bracks 
had been selected for the command on 
account of long and valuable services, as 
well as his scientific attainments. He 
said he had only to speak of his elaborate 
and valuable surveys, charts of which had 
long been published for the public benefit. 
Sir James Carnac associated with the 
toast Capt. Lawrence, the father of the 
Indian navy (who was present), and Capt. 
Houghton. He observed, he had had 
much intercourse of late with officers of 
the Indian navy, and had found them 
second to none in intelligence, talent, and 
scientific knowledge. He proposed the 
health of Capt. Bracks, and the Indian 
navy. Capt. Bracks, in returning thanks, 
ascribed his pursuit of, and the knowledge 
he liad of steam affairs, to the encourage- 
ment he had met with from Mr. Loch, 
the Director, the kindness of the Chair- 
man, and others in the direction. Though 
he had no enemies of his country to con- 
tend with, yet there was an enemy to 
steam. navigation in India he was ready 
to meet, and, he would stake his profes- 
sional reputation he would conquer, with 
the steamers possessed bytheCoinpany; he 
meant that bugbear of Bombay imagina- 
tion, the S.W. monsoon. The health of 
the Chairman having been proposed by 
Mr. Burnie, it was diank with the en- 
thusiasm and feeling it so well deserves. 
The Chairman returned thanks. Several 
other toasts were given, concluding with 
“ Success to Capt. Bracks and the Sernu 
Tamis." The party landed between eight 
and nine o’clock, highly gratified with the 
events of the day. 

NEW FOURTH ORDINARY MEMBER OF THE 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

On the 18th of October, AndrewAmos, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, Recorder of 
Nottingham and Oxford, and Professor 
of Law at the London University, was 
sworn in at the East- India House as 
fourth Member of the Council of India, to 
succeed Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Esq. Mr. Amos proceeds forthwith in 
the Roharts, and will take upon himself 
the office on his arrival at Calcutta. 

NEW GOVERNOR OF THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 

The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point Maj.-gen. George Thomas Napier, 
C.B., to be Governor and Conimandcr- 
in-chief of the settlement of the Cape of 
•Good Hope; datdth Oct. 1837. 


Sir Benjamin d’Urban, it is under- 
stood, has been recalled. 


NEW BISHOP or MADRAS. 

Tlie Rev. Mr. Spencer, of Boxton, 
has been nominated to the vacant See of 
Mad/aa. 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

It is intended to propose in the Court 
of Proprietors of East- India Stock, on 
the 1st November, the grant of jC 20,000 
to the Marquess Wellesley. 

IT. M. FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

L. (at Madras). Lieut. Wemer 

(’athrey, from 11th I.. Drafts., to be heut. v. 
Ridge prom. (29 Sept. J7)- 

3 il Foot (in Bengal). Staft' Assist. Surg. S. Cur- 
rie, M.D., to be assist. Surg. v. Law dec. (20 
Ott. .T?'. 

4th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. F. M. Camp- 
bell to be capt. by purcb., v. Westmacott who 
retires; .and Ens. C.S. Hext tobelieut. by imrch., 
V. Campbell (both (j Oct. 97) ; fc’ns. Win. Wilby 
to be lieut. by purcb., v Zouch who retires 
<7do.).— J. H. Glazebrook to be ens. by purcb. v. 
Hext (fido.j— Lieut. Wm. rersse.from h. p.2(lth F., 
to be heut., v. Wilson app. to tlOth F.; and E. J. 
Baldwyn to be ens. by pureh., v. Wilby prom, 
(both 20 Oct. .'17). 

mh Foot (in Bengal). Paym. John Grant, from 
h. p. 8th F , to be paymaster v. Ford .cashiered 
(20 Oct. 37). 

2()th Foot (in Bengal). Ens, Charles Cameron to 
1 h‘ lieut. V. Heinmgdec. ; and Ens. John Wright, 
from h. p. 9Gth F., to he ens., v, Cameron (both 
22 Sept. 37) ; (Ju Mast J-erj. John Ciimming to 
be ens. by purcb , v. Wright who retires (23 do.) 
—Ens. J. W. Joliiistonc to be Heut. v. Hemmg 
dec. (2.'> Feb. 37) ; Eiw. Charles Cameron to be 
lieut., V. Barnes app. to 3d L. Drags. (1 July). 

28tA Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. C. 11. Nicho- 
letts to be heut. by purcb., v. Cadell who retires ; 
and J. 11. B. Birch to be ens. by purcb., v. 
Garland who retires (both 0 Oct. 37) ; Cadet J. G. 
n, Aplm to be ens. by purth., v. Nicliolelts 
(7 do.). 

4Lvr Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Gen. Sir Ralph 
Darling, from ilOth F., to be col., v. Lieut. Gen. 
Hon. Sir Edward Stnpford, G.C.B. dec. {2ti Sept. 
.37). 

noth Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens.Wm. H. Wright 
to be heut , v. Malcolm dec. ; and Cadet Thos. 
Dundas to be ens., v. Wright (both 22 Sept 37-) 

51st Foot (ordcreti to V. D. Land). Brev. Maj. 
John Cnmpbeh, from ‘«)lh F., to he capt, v. 
C. A. Ariiey who retires upon h. p. unattached 
((5 Oct 37) ; Capt. George Hooke, from h. p. un- 
attached, to be capt., v. B. J. Knight who exch. 
((} do.) ; Lieut. Charles Holden to be cant, by 
purcb., V. Rooke who retires (7 ho.) ; Ens. George 
Bagot to be lieut. by purcb., v. Holden (6 do.) ; 
F. C. Skurray to be ens. by pureh., v. Bagot 
(7 ho.) 

57 th Foot (at Madras). Lieut John Ovans to be 
capt V. Gray dec. ; and Ens. L. Frost to be lieut., 
V. Uvaas (both 9 Sept. 37); Cadet F. C. W. Fitz- 
patrick to be ens., v. Frost (20 do.) 

61»t Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. Wm, M. De Butts 
to lie lieut., V. Shaw dec. (23 Mw 37) ; (’.adet 
Thomas N. Dalton to be ens., v. T. W. Walker 
dec. (22 Sept.) ; Serj. Maj. G. I. Carey to be ens., 
V. De Butts (21 do.)— Ens. F. J. Stephens to be 
lieut, V. Harkness dec. (24 May 37) 5 Cadet Wm. 
R. Browne to be ens., t. Stephens (29 Sept.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Skpt. 29. Ann Lovkmby, Watson, from Batavia, 
25th May, and Ascension; oft’Falmouth.— Oct. 3. 
Comoto, McNeil, from Bengal 27th April ; offLi- 
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verpooL— 4. Falcon, Mldtllemlbt, from China 1st 
May, and Oatavia 7th June ; off Portsmouth.— 5. 
Horatio, transport, Cuddy, from Cape 20th July, 
and Ascension 11th Aug. ; at Portsmouth.— AfaHa, 
Thompson, from Mauritius flth July ; at Deal.— 
Janet, Berg, from Ceylon 17th May ; off Dover.— 
Colombo, Mackellar, from Bengal Jst May, and 
Cape 22d July; off Brighton — G. (Jentoo, Black, 
from Bengal 1.7th May ; off Portland.— Kfwgjir*», 
Styles, from Bombay Lllh April; and Kilmams, 
Thompson, from N. S. Wales 28th May ; both at 
Deal.— ZVumo transport, Gee, from Ceylon 16th 
May; at Limerick — 7. Lotus, Gore, from Madras 
28th March, and Simon’s Bay 3d July ; and Pusjf 
Hall, Newby, from South Seas ; Ixith at Deal.--. 
Eliza, Doutnwaile, from Ceylon Gth May, Mauri- 
tius 7th Juno, and Cape 22d July ; off Dartmouth. 
—Hebe, Malcolm, from Singapore 27th April ; off 
Dover.— Afrtry and Jane, 'I'^d, from Batavia 17th 
May, and Mauritius 15th June ; at Cowes — Cou?t- 
tess 0 / Durham, Tad, from Batavia ,3d June ; off 
Falmouth (for Bremen). — Thalta, Graham, from 
Bengal 2i)th April; off Liverpool 9. La Helle Alli- 

ance, Arkcoll, from Bengal 15th May, Madras .3d 
June, and Cape 2<I Aug.; Asia, Pearson, from 
China 8th May; Amelia Thompvm, Tomlinson, 
from China 11th April, and Mauritius 24th June; 
I'estonjee Bomanjee, Thompson, from Bombay 
,31st May : and Str James Corkhurn, Lawson, from 
South Seas; all at Deal. — Mmei'va, Maepherson, 
from Bombay 1st June ; and Vanguard, Stewart, 
from Bombay 10th Juno ; both at Liverixy)!.— 
Bohna, Ewing, from N. S. W.iles 25th May , off 
Margate.- FwfMMC, Lister, from N. S. Wales 28th 
May, and Ascension; off Port.smouth.— Fawa, 
Purvis, from Bencoolen 1st June, and Cape 27th 
July ; at Cowes — Maitland, Cook, from Mauri- 
tius ; off Cork. —10. Jane Blune, MacA lister, from 
Bengal 4th June; off Dover. — Eleanor Latdman, 
McKie, from Bengal 6th June : at Livernool.— 
Pi/tamus, Livesay, from New Zealand 8tri May, 

and Uio de Janeiro; at Plymouth 11, Cam- 

bridge, Douglas, from Bombay 12tli May, Telll- 
cherry lOth do., and Cape 2.5tli July; off Port- 
land.— 12. Lmtin, Gillman, from Bombay Gth 
July ; at Liverpool.— /iCA’-a/w.r, Edger, from Bom- 
bay 1.3th May; at Deal,— S'm /<•;/, Sinclair, from 
Bengal 12th April; oil Swanage.— 14. Man/ Wal- 
kn, Pollock, from China Ifllh .May ; in the Clyde, 
—UuClaudme, Kemp, from Madras 19th June; 
off Falmouth,— Mallory, from Bengal Gth 
June; off Portland.— 17, Conner, Proudfoot, from 
Algoa Bay 7lh Aug. ; off Falmouth. — 21. Cathe- 
rine, from Batavia; off EasllKiurne,— AViep/icid, 
Jardine, from Mauritius 17th May, and Cape 5lh 
Aug. I at (ireenock.- 24. Betsei/, Irving, from 
New Zealand loth June; off Portsmouth — 26. 
Ct/i U9, Spratly, from South Seas ; off Portsmouth. 
—27. //gncj, Cumming, fiom Ceylon 2IstJune; 
at Deal. — 28. Lord William Bentmek, Hutchinson, 
from Bengal 2.3d May, .and Mauritius I2th July . 
off Do\cx.— Thomas iMwiy, Bulley, from N. .S. 
Wales ; off Liverpool. 

Departures, 

Aim. .30, Map, Glass, for Bombay (with coals) ; 
from Llanelly. — Skpt. 1 Gulnare, lleiulerson, for 
Bombay (with coals); from Llanelly.— 29. Vectis, 
Lawson, for N. S. Wales ; from Poitsmouth.— 
Little Catherine, Hogarth, for V. D, Land and N.S 
Wales; from Deal. — .30, Matilda, Coniln, for 
Cape; from Deal.— Hamlin, for 13om- 
hay ; from Llanelly.— John Knox, Swan, for Bata- 
via and Singapore; from Greenock.- Oc’T. 2 At- 
toick, Mackay, for V. D. Land (with convicts) ; 
from Deal.— fraw/iw, Gibson, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool 3, Eail of Liveipool, Bailey, for Ben- 

gal ; from Llanelly.- .5. Spartan, Bell, for N. S. 
Wales ; from Deal.— 7. Waterloo, Cow, for N. S. 
Wales (with eonvicts); from Deal.— 9.Nep<M«tf,Fcr- 
ris, for V. D. Land (witli convicts) ; Persei>cranee, 
Corkhill, for N. S. Wales; and Clpde, Kerr, for 
Gottenberg and Cape ; all from Deal.— 10. Caledo- 
nia, Stroyan, for Bombay: and Adams, Mills, for 
Cape ; both from Liverpool.- 1 1. Roxburgh Oistle, 
Cumlierland, for Madras and Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth.— L«d/ou>, Thom, for Mauritius; from 
Shields. — 12. H.M.S. Welledep, Maitland, for 
India (with Rear-Admiral Sir F, Maitland, new 
Gaval Com.-ln-Chief) ; from Plymouth.— 

Syms, for Bengal ; Bahamian, Roberts, for 
Bengal : and Eleanor, Wallace, for Cape and Cey- 
lon; all from Liverpool.— PeaW, Stark, for M.iu- 
« ^n6tol.—Mountstuart Elphimtone, 

^mall, for Bengal ; from Glasgow. — Clormda, 


Hawks, for Cape; from Deal— 13. Gloucester, 
Brookes, for Mauritius ; and Catherine, Brown, 
for Cape; both from Deal.— Latilnw, Clunes, for 
Mocha (with coals); from Llanelly.— Pamic/la 
transport, Marshall, for Mauritius (with part of 
12th regt.); from Cork.— 14. Felix, Lemeur, for 
Mauritius; from D&i\.—Avon, Cole, for Timor 
and Australi.a; from Portsmouth — Friends, Me 
Cleverty, for Singapore and Manilla ; from Liver- 
pool. — Gforgiana, Thoms, for Bombay (with 
coals) ; and Ueio, Smith, for Mocha (with ditto) ; 
from Llanelly. — 16. Hero, Oppenheltn, for St. 
Helena; from Deal.— Barbara, Beasley, for Bom- 
bay ; from Lknelly.— 16. Upton Castle, Williams, 
for Madeira, Cape, and N. S. Wales ; from Ply- 
mouth.— Swm, Boadle, for N.S. Wales; andEaWe, 
Patteison, for Mauritius; both from Deal—];. 
Cordelia, Creighton, for China ; from Liverpool.— 
19. Earl Ure,v, Adamson, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool. —21. Cockei mouth Castle, Bell, for N. S. 
Wales; and IjOid Goderich, Smith, for South 
Auslraha; both from De.d.— Mills, for V.l). 
Land and N.S. Wales; from Leith. — 22. Bed 
Borer, Patterson, for Cape and Singapore; from 
Portsmouth.— 2.’i. Severn, Wake, for Cape, Mala- 
bar Coast, .nnd Bombiiy ; and Omtor, Terry, for 
Cajre and Mauritius ; both from Deal— Sehna, 
Luckic, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. 


I-Jvsse. IN units KKO:iI THE EAST. 

PerColondH>, from Bengal: James Low, Eso.; 
Mr. T. H. Whitson; Mr. C. .S. Gllmour : Mrs. 
Finder.— From St. Helena: Capt. Fraser; Mt8.E. 
Jenkins. 


Per Lotus, from Madras; Capt. Dennct; Lieut. 
Goidon, H M. 6.'|d regt.; Dr. Wilkinson— (Ens. 
t. F. Gordon, Madras army, died at sea.) 

Per Horatio, from Cape of Good Hope : Deputy 
( om. Gen. Palmer and family ; Lieiits. Brown, 
F isher, Smith, and Chapman, with the last ilivi- 
slonof H.M. 9«th regt. 

Per Asia, from China ; Mr. and Mrs. Pearson 
Boyd, and child. 

Per Pestonjee Bomanjee, from Bombay ; Mrs. 
Thomitson and two children ; Wm. Turner, Eso., 
merchant; two Masters Johnson ; tlircc servants. 

Per Fo} tunc, from N. S. Walw; Mrs. Lester 
and child; Mrs. Boatwright; Mrs. Ashton: Mrs. 
Baker .uul child ; Mr. and Mrs. FiTtester and two 
children; Mr. and Mrs. Knowles and thild; Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters; Messrs. .Staunton, Connolly, 
M. and I*. O’Diicn, Murphy, and I'cngle. 

Per La BtUe Alliance, from Bciiga] ; Mrs. 
Bushby; G. A. Bushby, Esq., C S ; Major John- 
ston, H.M. 2Gth regt. ; Lieut. M.3can, H M. 44th 
regt.; Mr. Robert Buckl.ind two Masters and 
Miss Bushby.—Ftom M.idiiis: Major Wm. btokoe. 
--From the Cape: Mr. ami Mrs. Petrie and five 

children; two Masters Rolieitson From St. 

Hclcn.T: Major I.imond, H.M. 91st regt.; Mr. 
Knowles; two .M.islers Knowles.— ( The lollowing 
were landed at the Cape: Wm. Hudleston, Esq,, 
Madras C..S ; Capt. and Mrs. Shernff, Bengal 
army).-C. W, Truscolt, Esq., Bengal C. S., 
died at .sea. 


Per Amelia ThonijMm, from China and Mauri- 
tius ; Capt.Greig; Miss H. Williams. 


Per Cambridge, from BoinlMy : Mrs. Cairf Mrs. 
Brooke's; Mrs. Grey; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Cart; Capt. Church, H.M. 17th regt,; Capt. 
Elliott, H.M.40lh regt.; I.ieut. Lucas, H.M. J7lh 
regt.; Lieut. Calland, 14th N.I.; Lieut. Gilierne, 
Kith N.L; Lieut. Miariin, Madras N.I ; Mr. 
Kerr, merchant; Mr Elliott; throe Misses Carr , 
Miss Hall; Misses Ely, Higgey, and Wrleht . IG 
stokers of tlie II.C. Steamer y4ra/n^»<a.— (The fol- 
lowing were landed at the Cape : .(ohn Warden, 
Esq.; Mrs. Warden and two children; Lieut. 
Jennings, Madras army).— Capt. Gray, H.M. .57th 
regt., died at sea. 

Per Eliza, from Ceylon: Mrs. Perreau and 
family; Mrs. Byrne and family; Major Ord ; 
Capt. Kelson and family; Cap,. Deacon and 
family; Capt. Grant; Lieut. Vicars; Lieut. Dob- 
son ; three children. 


Per Courier, from Algoa Bay : Mrs. Norris and 
family I Mrs. Proudfoot; Major McLean, H.M. 
72d regt. ; Masters Tomkins and Earl. 

Per Claudinr, from Madras; Mrs. Col. Hodg- 
.son, Mrs. Roberts; Mrs. Smyth; Mrs. Moore 
and child; Mrs. Coplcston; Mrs. Parnell; Mrs. 
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Cart ; Miw Monard i MIm Joseph : W. R. Smyth, 
Esq., Capt. C. A. Roberts, and CaptC. T. Van 
Straubenzrc, H.M .mh regt.; Capt. H. C. Cot- 
ton, Engineers; Qu. Mast. R. Cart, H.M. f)8d 
regt.; Cai)t. W. N. Pace, invalids; Lieut. J. C. 
.Shaw, engineers; J. Parnell, Esq.; J. Amalric, 
Esq.; Mr. Sarkies Davids; Mr. Lazar Jo^ph: 
Miss Hodgson; Masters Irton, Hodgson, and 
three Roberts; Misses Charlotte and Harriett 
Copleston ; 9 servants. 

Per Lintin, from Bombay: Capt. Hockmi 
Capt. Mordan; Lieut. Mansurgh; Ens. Rath- 
borne; Mr. John Murphy; Mr. John Mackenzie. 
Expected. 

Per Mart/ Ttd>b}it from Bombay: Mr Armitage; 
Mr. Swinton; Mr Marsh; Mr. McKenzie; Capt. 
Neale; Mr. Wilson. 

Per Duke of Roxburgh, from Madras: Mrs. 
.Storey; Mrs. Langley; Mr. Storey; Capt. Nor- 
mand; Lieuts. De Havilland and Bayley, H.M. 
.'Wth regt.; Lieut. Dyke, H.M. .54th regt. ; Lieut. 
Latiiihier. .3f)th N.I.; Lieut. Oustard. 6th N.I.; 
Lieut. MaeNab, ;«Kh N.I.: Ens. Leatham, H.M. 
6.'}dregt.; Assist Surg. J. T. llastie ; Mjj. Corley. 

Per St. Vincent, from Batavia: Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Maria and child; Capt. Coster ; Mr. Brun. 

Per Lord Lowther, from China: (’apt. Alex. 
Grant; Mrs. Grant and family ; Lieut. Anderson. 


PARSFWGEnS TO INPIA. 

Per Seoern, for t-’ape, Mal.ihar Coast, and Bom- 
bay: Mrs. Warde; Mrs. Pattison ; Mrs. Cox; 
Mrs. Abbs; Mrs. Bnmsay; Miss Paul; Miss 
Meade; Capt. Warde; Dr. Turnbull; Rev. J. 
T. Pattison , Rev J (’ox; Hev, J. Abbs; Bev, 
J. Russell ; Mr. Arch. Ramsay ; Mr. Meade, jun. 

Per Upton Caetle, for New .South Wales: Sir 
George (jipps, new governor of the cobrny: Lady 
Glppsand child: Mr. H. W. Parker, aid-de-eamp 
to the governor; Mr. Gilbert Elliot, pnvatesecre- 
tary to ditto; Mr. Bather; Bev T. .Steele and 
wife ; Capt. T. W. Bordcs, R E. kc. &c. 

Per Robarte, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. Amos 
and two daughters: Mrs Huddleston and two 
daughters; Mrs. Crisp; Mrs. Maconochie ; Hon. 
Mr. Amos, law commis.siorier; Mr. Toone, B.C..S.; 
Major Crisp ; Major Andrews; Dr. Maconochie ; 
Capt. Wallace; Baron Von Stung; Messrs. Cnsp, 
Jones, Hampton, L. Hampton, Higgin.H, Walker, 
Bennett, Barretto, and Stoddart; Mr. Amos’s 
clerk; two privates; six native servants. 

BIRTHS, M.^RRTAGEwS, AND 
DEATHS. 
niuTiis. 

Map 11. At sea, on board the Adelaide, the lady 
of George Rac, Esn., Assistant surgeon, Bengal 
establishment, of a tinughter. 

Scpr.2(i. At Keynsliainlniry-honse, Cheltenham, 
the lady of Capt. Ncwall, E. 1. C. Naval Service, 
of a son. 

29. At Wardie Brao, near Newhaven, the l.uly 
of J. W. Macleod, Esq., ('.ilcutta, of a daughter. 

Ort. 8. At Worthing, the lady of Major J. 
Brandon, Bengal army, of a daii,"nter. 

9. The lady of the Rev. W. Hebcrden, Great 
Bookham, Surrey, of a son. 

17. The lady of R. E. .Smith, Esq., of Park 
Village, West, Regent’s Paik, of a son. 

19 At Edinburgh, the wife of .lames Macken- 
zie, Esq., Captain lllh regt. Bengal L. C., of a son. 

jAitchf. At Hollvhrook, Lisn.askea. the ladv 
of Lkut. Col. Dickson, Hon. E. I. Co’s service, 
of a daughter. 

MAURI.Vr.FS 

Sept. 19. At the parish church, Bury, .Tohn 
Boutfliiwer, Esq., .surgeon, of .‘'a! ford, to Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of the late H. T. Bout- 
flower, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company's ser- 
vice. 

Oet. 2. At Exeter, Benjamin Salter, Fsq,, of 
the City Brewery, to Mary, widow of the Kite 
Colonel Vicq, of the East- India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

3. At Edinburgh, Edward Monro, Esq., to 
Emma, eldest daughter of John Hay, Esq , late 


member of the Medical Board, Madras presi- 
dency. 

10. At Edenside, Kelso, David Wardlaw Brown, 
Esq., of Glugar, Prince of Wales' Island, to 
Margaret Turnbull, eldest daughter of James 
Tait, Esq., of Edenside. 

13. At Shrewsbury, Charles Whitmore, Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and youngest son of 
the late Wm. Whitmore, Esn., of Cheltenham, 
to Susanna Emma, third daughter of W. Egerton 
Jeffreys, Esn,, of Coton Hill, Salop, one of the 
magistrates for that county. 

24. At St. Pancras New Church, Wm. S. Wet- 
more, Esq., of Canton, China, to Miss Esther 
P. Wetmore, daughter of Samuel Wetmore, Esq., 
of New York. 

2.5. At Marylebono new church, Charles Bayly, 
Esq., of Bowers Gifford, Essex, to Hannah, relict 
of the late George Shiittlcworlh, Esq., of the East- 
India Company’s service. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 7- On board the ship Cambridge, on the 
passage from India, Capt. Peter Gray, of H.M. 
57th Regt. of Foot. 

21. At sea, on lioard the Jxttiis, on the passacc 
to England, Ensign fi. F. (/onion, lt)tli Madras 
N.I., third hou of the late George Gordon, Esq., 
aged 2.3. 

27. At (^ntrhcll House, near Taunton, aged 69, 
Capt. Webb Stone, late of the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service, and many years a magistrate 
for the county of Somerset. 

28. At Stroud, Gloucestershire, aged 31, Mr. 
Robert Washbournc, surgeon, late of the Hon. 
E. I. CompanyN service. 

29. At Cheltenham, Mary Ann, relict of the 
late Capt. Flint, R.N., and sister of the late Sir 
Stamford Raflles. 

,30. At Ramsgate, I.ady Edw.ird Bentlnck, relict 
of the late Lord Edward Bentini k, brother of the 
late Duke of Portland, m the 78th year of her age. 

Oet. 1. At Guernsey, Wm. Currie, Esq., many 
years an inhabitant of Calcutta, aged 68. 

2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, in his (Wth year. Col. 
Neill Mackellar, C.B , late of the 1st Royal Regt. 
of Foot, in which he served 39 years in the East 
and West Indies. 

— At Calderbiink, James Hutton, Esq., of Cal- 
derbank, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 
Prince of Wales Island. 

11. At Brighton, the Rev. Joseph Hallet Batten, 
D.D., late principal of the East-India College, 
Haileybury. 

12. At Fnankfort-on-the-Maine, Mrs. Martha 
Steuart, widow of Dr. Robert Stcuart, late of 
Bundiay. 

14. At his scat, Brazier’s, Oxfordshire, Issne 
George Manley, Esq., Admiral of the Ri*d, aged 
81. He w.as the htst survivor of the crew who 
sailed with (Kant. Cook during his first voyage 
round the worlil. 

1.5, Tliomas Devev, Esci , appeal clerk of the 
Privy (’ouncil Office, agen 

21. At his scat, Idlicote-house, near Shipton- 
iipon-.Stour, Lieut. Col. Charles Peach, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, in his filst year. 

2(5. At Bath, (Catherine, widow of Benjamin 
Roebuck, Esq., late of the Madras civil service, 
aged 7.5. 

lAttcft/. In Syria, within three days’ journey of 
Damascus, W'illiam Eliot, Esip, attaeheil to the 
Euphrates expedition. Mr. Eliot was well known 
in the East as a great traveller and orientalist. He 
first went abroad in 1818, and cntere<l the Sultan of 
Turkey’s service as a surgeon ; was taken prisoner 
before Vorno by the Russians and sent to .Siberia, 
where he remained in exile for two years. After 
his release he travelled over a wide extent of East- 
ern countries ; was one of the gentlemen of Mr. 
Taylor’s party who escaped from the Arabs in that 
fatal affair of Singar. He was then attached to the 
survey of the Euphrates, under Lieut. Ormsiey. 
I.N., and latterly with Colonel Chesney. His last 
employment was by our government— to conciliate 
the Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, and obtain geo- 
graphical information or the country, in which he 
fell a victim to the arduous duties ne had under- 
taken. 
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1837.] PRICES OP EUROPEAN GOOOS IN THE EAST. 

N.B, The leltergP.C.denotoprimo cost, nr manu/hcturers* pricss ; A. advance (per cent.) on thesame; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the satne : N.D. no demand.— -The ha^r maund is equal to <12 lb. 2 03. 2 
drs., andW)l)azar maunds equal to \U) factory maunds. Goods s<4d by Sa. Rupees R. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.~The Madras Candy is equal to 500lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133j lb. The Gorge is 20 pteces. 


CALCUTTA, Juntfl, 1837. 


R8.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 11 0(a), 17 0 

Bottles 10012 12 —13 4 

Coals B. md. 0 0 — 0 12 

Cooper Sheathing, l(j-.32 ..F.md. 30 4 — 36 8 

Brasiers’, do. 30 4 — 36 12 

Ingot do. .31 12 — .32 0 

Old Gross do. .3.1 4 — 33 8 

Bolt do. 37 8 — 30 0 

Tile do. 31 12 — .32 4 

. — - Nails, assort do. 32 0 — .'WJ 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 36 8 — 37 8 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 1 14 — 2 0 

Cottons, chintz nee. 

Muslins, Book do. 17 — 0 8 

Yarn 10 to 1711 mor. 0 b] — 0 8\l 

Cutlery, fine .'ito lOA. to P.C.; 

Glass 201). — .30D. 

Hardware P.C. — 

Hosiery, cotton 1.3D. — 300. 

Ditto, silk 15 to30D.toP.C. 


I R8.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.R8. F.md. 5 13 

flat do. 5 12 — 

English, sq. do. 3 12 — 

Hat do. 3 12 — 

Bolt do. 3 14 — 

Sheet do. 5 8 — 

Nails cwt. 9 8 — 

I Hoops F.md. 6 0 — 

' Kentledge cwt. 1 0 — 

Lead, Pig F.md. 7 2 — 

unstamped do. C 14 — 

Millinery 15 1). — 

Shot, patent bag .3 0 — 

Spelter..^ Cells. F. md. 6 12 — 

Sutionery 25 0. 

Steel, English Cells. F. md. 6 0 — 

' Swedish do. 7 6 — 

, Tin Plates Sa-Bs. bo\sl8 0 — 

I Woollens, Broad (loth, fine ..yd. .b 8 — 

coarse and middling. ... 1 2 — 

Flannel fine 0 15 — 


Rs.A 
6 0 
5 15 
3 14 

3 14 

4 


U 

8 

2 

1 2 

7 4 

7 0 
25 D 
4 0 
6 14 

6 4 

7 8 

19 8 
12 0 


MADRAS, June 7, 1837. 


Bolt do. 

Old d(^. 

Nails, assort do. 

Cottons, ('hint/. piece 

Ginghams do. 

Longcloth, fine do. 

Cutlery, coarse 


Iron, Swedish, candy 

. — English bar do. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles, quart do/. 

Goals ton 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-.32 . . . .cwt. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 


Tile . 

Cottons, Chintz, Ac., Ac., 

• — I-ongcloths. 

Muslins 


Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 


Rs. 

Rs. 

12 (a), 

14 

280 — 

285 

2.'>0 — 

240 

240 

— 

350 

... . 

5 — 

8 

3 — 

4 

10 — 

14 

15A. 

204. 

lOA. 

20 A. 

lOA 

15A. 

P.C. 

— 

55 — 

59 

28 — 

;«) 

28 — 

30 

BOMBAY, J 

Rs. 

Rs. 

14 ^ 

15 

1.4 - 

1.8 

12 — 

15 

55 

— 

58.4 

r.7 

— 

•»/ 

48 

— 

.0.10 — 

0.15i 

1 — 

1.10 

P.C. 

— 

.30 D. 

— 

P. C. 

— 

P. c. 



Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 26 (3, 28 

Nails do. 70 — 10.5 

Lead, Pig fio. none. 

Sheet do, none. 

Millinery P.C. — 15 A. 

Shot, patent hag *3^ — 4 

Spelter candy 54 56 

Stationery (select). C>\. — lOA- 

Steel, English candy .35 — 38 

.Sweclisli do, 42 — 4.5 

.'I'in Phates 1 k)X 17 — 18 

; Woollens, Broadcloth, fine I’.(\ — lOA. 

I co.irse P.C. - 16A. 

Flannel, fine 10tol2aii8.pr.yd. 

' Ditto, coarse 7to8ao8. do. 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron, .Swedish St. candy 53 @ 

English do. 25 — 26 

Hoops cwt. 6.6 

Nails do. 12 — 14 

Sheet 7 

Rod for bolls St. candy 26 

I do. for nails do. .33 

Lead. Pig cwt. 10.4 

Sheet do. 1 0.10 — 

Millinery 15 D. 

Shot, patent cwt. 15 — 16 

.Speller do. 8.2 • 

Smtlonery (select) 15 D. — ^ 

Steel. Swedish tub 9 

Tin Plates hox 16 

WiKillens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 4 

coarse 2 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


CANTON, May 9, 1837. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 6 

Longcloths do. 3—9 

Muslins, 2(1 yds do. — — 

• — - Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 9 , 

Bandannoes do. 1.10— 2.10 ■ 

Yirn, Nos. 16 to 60 pecul 37 — 40 ||- 

Iron, Bar do. JJ - 

■ Rod do. 3.50 


Lead, Pig . 


..do. 


Smalts pcciil 

Steel, Swedish tub 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

! do. cx super vd. 

Camlets at Lintin pce. 

Do. Dutch do. 

If Long Ells do. 

iTin, Straits Pfu' 


Tin Plates . 


..box 


Drs. Drs. 

30(4 Co 

3.7 - 

1 -1.30 
2.5 — 

26 — 27 
22 — 28 
8 — 8i 

17- I7i 
7 
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Prices of European Goods in the East. 

SINGAPORE, April 522, 1837. 


[Nov. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul fi @ 7 

Bottles loo 3i — , 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 35 — 3C 

Cotton8,MadapollaTns,24ya, by3(jln. pcs. 2J — 2i 

Imlt. Irlsn 24 34-30 do. 1.90— 2i' 

Longcloths ;i8 to 40 34-30 do. 4i — 5 I 

do. do Sfiflnedo. 5* — 6 | 

— ■ ■ — do. do 40-44 do. 3J — 4} 

Jq, do 44-54 do. 9 — i 

. . - 54 do. — — I 

Prints, 7-H. do. 2 — 2i 

1)-H. do. 23 — 2J 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 45 to 50 in.- do. Ij — 2j 

Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 • • • -do. I} — 21 

Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 do. 1 — Ip 

— . Chints, fancy colours do. 3 — 6 j 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Baltlck, dble. - -doz. 21 @ 4 


, do. do Pullicat doz. 13—2 

Twist, 30 to 4C pecul 52 — 53 

Hardware, and ct)ar8e Cutlery scarce5cwanted 

' Iron, Swedish pecul 43 — 

I English do. 4 — 

I Nall, rod do. 4i — 44 

Lead, Pig do. C — 6*1 

'.Spelter pecul 6 — 7 

Steel, Swedish do. 43 — 31 

' English do. — — 

IWoollens, Long Ells pcs. 0 — 10 

' Cainblets do. 25—30 

I Ladies’ cloth yd. 1 — 2 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, June 1, 1337.— There has been a fair 
amount of business in White Piece Goods since 
our last, at unchanged pnet'S, exeejiting Book 
Muslms and Lappets, which are a trifle lower.— 
In Coloured Cottons no improvement in prices ; 
Neutral Stripes, indeed, arc lower, as also Ban- 
danno Ilamikerchiefs. — In Twist there is no 
change In rates, either for White or Coloured. — 
In (,’opper, sales have been made at fuither reduc- 
tion. Lead, likewise, has lieen sold lower. Iron 
without alteration. — In Spelter we have not 
heard of any transactions ; the bazaar quotations, 
however, arc down.— Pc. Cur. 

Mariyas, June 7. 1337. — The market being 
somewhat overstocked with White and Orange 
Twist, prices have experienced a decline .since our 
last.— A small invoice of Ixingcloth, t.'hmtz, Ac. 
at q^uoted prices, have been reported.— The sales 
in the past week of Metals consisted of about (id 
candies of Sheet t'opper, from 2(10 to 205 Rs, nor 
candy.— With the exception of a choke selection 
of Glass and Earthenware we do not hear of any 
other article in demand at jiresent ; the public 
sale-rooms being glutted with every description of 
British and Frendi province, and no wholesales 
cffectoil to warrant a correct quotation — Had. 

Bombay, July 22, 1037.— sale of LdOOewt. 


Spelter has been reported at Rs. 0 and 2 anas per 
cwt. The export manifest of the /Inn to China 
shows on it 102 tons of this metal.— A sale of 300 
candies of Swtxlish Iron appears on our returns at 
Rs. .53 per candy.— 10(1 cwt. of Brasier’s Copper 
have been sold at Rs. SllL— The want of demand 
for Tin Plates in our market will be apparent 
when we mention that 200 boxes have been re- 
turned to England per Mary Bibby.—Ibtd. 

Sinf^pore, Apiil 27. 1037.— Cotton Goods, plain, 
printed, and coloured, no importations since our 
Ia.st, and the demand has been rather dull. Longr 
cloths of a stout make have been inquired for. 
Grey Shirting, stout qualities, wanted. Books, 
Lappets, and Jaconets, In limited demand.- Grey 
Mule Twist continues to be mijuircd for, but offers 
.ire very low.— We have no transactions in Wixil- 
lens to notice.— English Bar Iron in request at 
quotations, and none in first hands. Swedish Bar 
in demand. Steel and Spelter without inquiry. 
Pig Lead dull. 

Canton, May 2, 13.37.— British Manufactures of 
all kinds I'ontinue in a state of great depression.— 
The quantity of Iron and Lead on hand is large, 
but we have no alteration to notice in prices.— M«j/ 
9, We cannot notice any improvement in British 
Manufactures. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, June 1, 1837. 
Government Securities. 

Buy. SclL 

Firsts percent. Loan Prem. 14 B 13 U 

.Second .» per cent 0 4 to 3 B 

Third 5 per cent. 2 12 2 8 

4 per cent Disc. 2 4 2 9 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Its. 4, (MB)) Prom. 2,400 n 2,450 
Union Bank, Prem (Co. Rh.2,7oO) •• 900 a O.'iO 

SupiiL thirds.. ( Co. Rs.OOO) 3{M) a a‘>0 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills B 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 5 0 <lo. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 8 do. 
Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at six months’ sight— to buy, 28. 4d.to 
28. 41d. ; to sell, 23. 4id. to 2s. 4,13. per.Sa. Rupee 
—to buy, ‘2s. 2id. , to sell, 28. 2id. to 2s. 3d. 
per Company’s Rupee. 

Madras, June 7, 1837. 
Government Securities. 

Non Remittnblc Loan of 18th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 1 prem, to 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 3 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four j)cr cent.— 0.2 disc. 

Ditto ditto New four per cent.— 0.2 disc. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, 2s. did. to 2s. 3d, per 
Madras Ruix'e. 


Bombay, July 22, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

Dills on London, at li mo. sight. Is. 9id. to Is. lid, 
per Bupee. 

On Calcutta, .at .30 days’ sight, 108.12 to ]07.4 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 1(K» Sicca Rupees. 

On M.adras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 to 100.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per lOl) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, 107.8 to IO7.IO Bom.Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-2(5, I07.8 to 111.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 to 111.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 10(5 to 10().4 perdo. 

Ditto of 10.35 JJB, 98.8 to 99.12 Company’s Rs. 

6 per cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 116 to 110.0 
Bom. Rs. 

Singapore, April 27, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months sight, 48. 9d. to48.9id. 
per Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 220 Co.’s Rs. per 
100 Sp. dollars. 

Canton, May 9, 1837. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 nqonths sight, 5b. per Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 Co.’s 
Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols.— Private Buis, 30 days, 
229 ('o.’8 Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 222 ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 5 to 5i per cent, prem. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Oct. 24, 


SMMr.— The market for British plantation is 
stoatly, though the transactions are not large. The 
!»to<-k of West-India is 12,(i27 ca.sks less than last 
year. The market for Mauritius presents an im- 
proving appearance; there is a good deman/l for 
jirivate contract. The stock Is iy,f>22 bags more 
tlian last year. Tlie demand for Kast IntUa is ex- 
clusively confined to Bengal for home consump- 
tion ; the stock is not above half last year’s. 

Oiifee.— The demand for East-lndia admissible 
for consumption is improving, and large parcels of 
Ceylon have changed hands at a small profit. 

Tea. — The market conlmuos fully to maintain 
a favourable character j the demand is very good, 
and puces continue to improve. The public sales 
of (15,745 packages. Free Trade commenced yester- 
day, In the jiresence of a large attendance of the 
trade. There was a good disposition manifested by 
the trade to purchase, at fair market rate's. This 
afternoon the biddings were very animated, and 
Congous have sold with much spirit, establishing 
an advance on tlie rates of the last Free Trade 
sales of 2d. to 3((., ordinary descriptions ^‘lling at 
lif.5d. to 1/1. .'ild., and rather'trong ls,!W. to Is. lid. 
15,(HM) cheats have passed, of which three-fourths 
have been sold. 

Odfon.— There has been a revival in the demand 
for East-lndia, the accounts from Liverpool Ix'ing 
of a more favourable character, and a (air business 
has been transacted here, princip,ally to supply e\- 
port orders, and previous prices h»vo been fully 
supported. 

/ndigo.— The following is Messrs. Palry and 
Pasteur’s report of the result of the OetolxT nublic 
sales of Indigo, which cominetiecd on the loth, and 
closed on the Kith.— The (juantity de< lared for sale 
was 5,452 thesis, which picseiitcd tlie following 
assortment 4(10 (bests fine to very fine shippers 
aiS middling to good ; l,4(l4 ordin.iry sliippeis and 
fine consumers ; 1 ,52y middling to fine coiisumcis ; 


640 low to ordinary; 162 Kurpah'; 277 Madras; 
6 Blrallpatam; Manilla; 28 .lava; 116 Oude; 
previous to the opening and during the progress 
of the sales, 1,672 chests were withdrawn, and the 
quantity bought in is estimated at 1,.'>00 chests. 
Soon after the close of the July sale, the improve- 
ment which took place in most of the leading arti- 
cles of raw produce employed In our manufactures, 
extended also to Indigo: a brisk demand for home 
consumption, a few Investments on speculation 
and a fair trade for export, cleared the market of 
about 2,(KM) chesis, which had been withdrawn or 
bought in; a gradual advance in prices marked 
almost every subsequent transaction, the quantity 
of goods oil sale being scaicely sufficient to meet 
the demand. The extraordinary change in the 
value of money, from scarcity to abundance, ena- 
bling holdeis to keep their stocks, aided by the 
unfavourable accounts from Calcutta of the grow- 
ing crop, gave an additional impulse to the ad- 
vance, which before the opening of this sale had 
readied 1«. to U. '6d. per lb. The quantity put up 
was small for the season, the attendance of Buyers 
from the country more numerous than for some 
time past, and there was every indication of a good 
and improving sale. On the firtt day the biddings 
were brisk and prices ruled from Is. Sd. to l/t. 6(i. 
above the July rales , ns the sale proceeded how- 
ever, most of the proiirielors appeared unwilling 
to rcMlize even on those terms, and withdicw and 
bought in nearly one-half of the quantity deehared, 
obtaining for the small proportion wliieh they sold 
a full aver.igc .'idvaiioc of Is. 6d. on the prices of 
the last sale. Of (he quantity sold (alxnit 2,(’S)() 
(bests) 8110 are estimated to be bought for con- 
sumption, l,2tK) for export, and (lUO on specu- 
lation. 

Since the salt's there has iK’cn very little business 
doing; for .a few chests 3d. advance has been ob- 
tained. 


DAILY PRICES OE STOCKS, from September 26 to October 2oy 1837. 


Sept. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct. 
Red. 

3 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

3iPr.(’t. 

Red. 

New .34 1 Long 
Pr.Ccnt. Annuities 

India 

Stock. 

Consols 
for acet 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

'nV 

Shut. 

Shut. 

91^92 

Sliut. 

99?994 

Shut. 

260 

9-'i 

48p 

47 49p 

27 

— 

— 

91^92 

— 

99399^ 

99'\99l 

99399! 

— 

2(>0 

92 92i 

18 50p 

47 49p 

28 

— 

— 

91^92 

— 

— 

— 

92 

50p 

47 49)) 

29 

— 




... 

— 

— 

92/4 

48 50p 

47 49p 

30 

— 

— 

91J92 

— 

99|99j 

— 

2(i04 

92 924 

18 50i) 

47 49i) 

Oct. 

2 



92 92;^ 
92 924 


99399^ 


260 

924 

49 Sip 

47 50p 

3 

— 

— 

— 

993100 

— 

260 

924 

.50 5:5p 

48 50p 

4 



— 

92 92i 

— 

99399^ 



— 

92I 

49 51p 

53 54 p 

5 

— 

— 

92 92/, 

— 

993100 

— 

260461 

92! 

49 52p 

52 54p 

6 

— 

— 

92J92| 

— 

994 la) 

— 

— 

921 

51 53))' 53 5.5p 

7 

— 

— 

92/^924 

— 

995 0| 

— 

— 

921923.53 5.5iA 51 53p 
92i} 153 55p 53 55)) 

9 

— 

— 

92|92,| 

— 

99J 0/^ 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

92/1924 

— 

99J 05 

— 

260} 

92 1 

51 53p:,5] 53)) 

!!• 

208 i 

9ir,9ij 

92i92| 

994 98 J 

10040.4 

h;j h? 

|26l 13 

92^92} 

52 54p 

50 52j) 

12 

208 


92j|92| 

99499.1 

ioo|o.4 

14^ 143 

262 

92^92! 

— 

50 52p 

19 

209 

91?9]i 

92^924 

99|99| 

ioo|o4 

loolof 

14t 14|/, 

— 

925-921 

54p 

.50 52p 

14 

— 

91?9^ 

92.5 92f 

99|99j 

14U 14f 

— 

92493 

— 

50 52p 

16 

209 209 i 

91^92 

92492^ 

99499! 

10040! 


26 H 

93 

52 54p 

50 52p 

17 

209 209 J 

91^92 

92pJ2|| 

995994 

loofos 

14|4 14 1 

HU Hf 

261 U 

92f93 

52p 

50 .52p 

18 

208 J 209 i 

9491^ 

92 I 92 I 

99^994 

ioo|o4 

261 If 

923 

52 54 p 

49 52p 

19 

208^209 

911l91f 

92|92S 

991994 

100104 

14f 14| 

262 

92592351 53p 49 51 p 

20 

209 209i 

91f91^ 

92]92| 

99#99l 

100|0| 

HI HU 

— 

923 

50 53p 49 .50p 

51 53p 50 51 p 

21 

209^210 

9IJ92 

9lj92 

92|92|- 

994 

lOOi 

14U 14J 

— 

92i 

23 

210 210^ 

92|92| 

994 99 J 

100463 

14U 143 

2621 

92493 

52 54p'50 52p 

24 

210 210| 

91^92^ 

923921 

99i99i 

100^3 

HU HJ 

— 

92493 

54p 

50 52i) 

25 


92 92i 

92f98 

991995 

100^2 

Hf HU 

263 

92493 

53p 

51 53p 


Fredeiuck Barry, Slock and Share Broker, 

7| Birckin Lane, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(ifalcutta. 

LAW. 

Nizamut Adawlut, May 6. 

Government Prosecutor v. Iiun<>sliee Pat- 
nee, for the wilful murder of Ramanath, 
pundit. — Referred by the Session Judge 
of Mymensing. 

The particulars of this case, as detailed 
by the Session Judge, are these. The 
judge premised, that it was very difficult 
to ascribe any motive for this sanguinary 
murder, or even to fix the perpetration of 
it upon the prisoner : the only proof 
against him consisted of an admission 
made by him before some witnesses just 
after the deed had be cn committed ; and 
again, these witnesses did not reveal tlieir 
knowledge of the circumstance till after 
the piisoner had been apprehended in tfie 
Mofussil, and confessed the crime laid to 
his charge. 

The first of these witnesses, Neelaram, 
the father-in-law of the piisoner, deposed 
tliat the prisoner came to this witness’s 
liousc one night in the month of Cheyt 
last, when he was confined to his bed by 
indispobition. 'I'he prisoner had at that 
time a sword in his hand, and his clothes 
v\ere wet; and when questioned regniditig 
his motives for carrying the swoid, and 
why his clothes were wet, and what he 
had been doing, he replied, that he had 
been despatching or making an end of his 
enemy ; and wlien further interrogated, 
added, that the person he alluded to was 
Ramanath, the deceased. 

The second witness, Fakeera Patnee (the 
brother of the above witness), corroborated 
this statement, and fuither deposed, tliat 
he had previously ob.served three persons 
struggling in the stream or river near his 
house, but who they were he could not 
stare. When he saw this, he became alarm- 
ed, and ran, first to his house, and then to 
tlie house of a person named Munglo, who 
accompanied him to the house of Neelaram, 
where they heard the prisoner admit that 
he had killed the deceased. 

Munglo deposed to the same ellect, and 
added, that Rhadakanth (another prisoner, 
who has been acquitted) was with the pri. 
soner at the time he made this confession. 
Munglo had told the wife of the deceased 
what he had heard from the prisoner in the 
month of Bysack, and this led to the ap- 
prehension of the prisoner. 

The Session Judge proceeded to exa- 
mine the confessions which were made liy 
the prisoner in the Mofussil. I’liese, he 
added, in consequence of the absence of 
all the attesting witnesses to them but one, 
were neither read nor proved before the 
Asiat.Journ. N.S.Vol. 21. No, 96. 


Sessioo Judge ; and further, it appeared 
very rfoubtful, from the length of time 
which has elapsed since the statement was 
made, whether they (the witnesses) would 
attend. The Session Judge did not deem 
it advisable to postpone the case, but he 
immediately entered on the confessions 
made before the magistrate, which were 
in substance as follows- — That the de- 
ceased had laid his hand on the wife of Rha- 
dakanlh, wishing to force her, and had hIso 
wounded with a stick his ( Rhadakantli’s) 
brother’s wife. Exasperated at this, Rha- 
dakanth held counsel to destiny the de- 
ceased ; he tlierefore assembled the pri- 
soner and oilters (whom the prisoner 
names), and promised to give them Rs. 500 
each if they would murder the deceased. 
Rhadakanth brought the prisoner a sword, 
and stationed him at the hou-.e of a pnt- 
nce; Rhadakanth afterwards, at night, came 
thither with the deceased, and they both 
proceeded down to tfie river-side. When 
the prisoner saw this, he asked Rhadakanth 
what he was to <lo to the deceased. Rhada- 
kanth replied, that he had alieady told 
the prisoner what he was to do; when 
he had done it, then ho would give 
him the Rs. 500 he had promised. Hear- 
ing this, the piisoner, and the others who 
were with him, aided and abetted by Rhada- 
kanth, dragged the ileecascd into the river, 
where they half- killed him, Tlie prisoner 
hero minutely described what eac h did. At 
length, the prisoner sttuck the deceased 
one blow, with the swoid, on the nick, 
and afterwards RIndakantb took the 
sword from the prisoner, and cut de- 
ceased’s throat with it. Thu prisoner then 
described how two of those ruffians treated 
the corpse. Eventually, they put the body 
into a small boat, and carried it down the 
river some distance, where they disem- 
barked, and took the corpse out of the 
boat, and threw it into an adjoining jungle. 

Now, these confessions were made on 
the 5th October last, six months after llie 
occurrence ; and it would hardly be pos- 
sible to imagine that any person, who liad 
not actually been jrresent or concerned in 
the perpetration of tfie crime, could liave 
given such a circumstantial detailed ac- 
count of the circumstances connected with 
it as this is; and as it is further proved to 
have been voluntarily made before the ma- 
gistrate, it alone is .sufficient to convict 
tfie prisoner guilty of the crime of having 
been an accomplice in a de|il)erate and 
cruel murder, which he had assisted to 
perpetrate merely for the sake of gain ora 
pecuniary reward, according to his own 
adnii.ssion. 

Tlie futwa of the Mohatnedan law-officer 
of the Ziliah Court convicted the prisoner 
(2 G) 
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of the muider of Ramanath pundit, on his 
confession before the magistiate, and also 
on the admission made by (he prisoner be- 
fore the three witnesses previously alluded 
to in this case ; and it has declared him 
liable to capital punishment, by ki^ns, in 
this fulwa. The Session Judge concurred 
in this finding, but as the body has not as 
yet been found, though the prisoner had 
pointed out some bones, and stated them 
to be those appertaining to the deceased’s 
corpse, and wliich was further deposed to 
by one of the witnesses in this case, giving 
the pi isoner the benefit of any doubt tli.it 
may aiise on this point, the Session Judge 
conceived tli.it a revocable sentence would 
be more appropriate in tins case, and tli.it the 
prisoner might be sentenced to jmpiison- 
ment for life ; and with this oiiinion, he 
left the case in the hands of the supeiior 
court. 

Tliis case came on in the Ni/amut 
Adawlut, on the (»tli of IMay, before 
Messrs. 1). C. Smyth and F. C. Smith, 
judges, wlio, after pet using the proceed- 
ings, convicted piisoner Bungshee Put- 
nee of liaving been an accomplice in the 
murder of Ramanath, pundit, and sen- 
tenced the said Bungshee Putnoe to be 
imprisoned for life in the gaol at Aliipore. 

The Court further obseiveil, that the 
prisoner RInd.ikantli luad been acquitted 
and released by the Session Judge. 

MISCFBLAXKOUS 

ABOI-II’ION OF THK fFRSlVN l.ANOUAr.F ’N 
THb. RFVKNIJF nRl'A R I'Mt-NT. 

It is with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
faction, that we aie enabled to jmblidi .i 
recent circular older of the Board, which 
restores to the natives of Bengd the use 
of their own language in ail m.itters con- 
nected with the revtnues of the country. 
It is now more tlian six contuiies since tlie 
inlRibitants of tins kingdom, subjugated 
by a ruthless invader, weie depiixed of 
the use of their vernaeular tongue, iu their 
intereourse with government, and con- 
strained to adopt the foreign l.angnage of 
thgir conquerors. During this long and 
dreary peiiod, (hey have been constantly 
reminded, through this ignominious badge 
of servitude, that the sceptre was in the 
hands of strangers, to whose convenience 
tlieir own comfort and welfaie were ren- 
dered tribut.iry. That badge is now re- 
moved, and they are enabled to indulge 
the agree.ible reflection, that though the 
government still continues in the iiands of 
foreigners, those foreigners are iletermmed 
to make the convenience of tlie great body 
of the people tlie leading principle of their 
administration. 

As it regards tlie prospective benefits of 
this measure on the civil service, we tliink 
there can bo but one opinion. As all civi- 
lians now pass Irom college to the revenue 


line, they will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of studying Persian, to which the 
largest portion of time has hitherto been 
devoted, and their attention will be divided 
between the two indigenous languages of 
the country. If the civilian be not in fu- 
ture initiated into Persian, there will re- 
main no necessity for couliuuiiig that lan- 
guage in tlie judicial department ; and the 
present ineasuie must lead, therefore, iu 
the maturity of time, to the entire aboli- 
tion of Persian from oiir adiimustration. 
But It will be wise in Government to sec 
that the young student, possessing, as he 
will now do, more ample leisure, apply 
with double diligence to the acquisition of 
Bengalee and Hmdoostani. These two 
languages should be made distinctly to 
occupy that position in his studies which 
has hitherto been enjoyed by Persian. A 
higher lest of qualification in those lati- 
gii.iges, and a severer ordeal of examina- 
tion, ought to be adopted in Fort William 
College. 

In order to complete the arrangement, 
the Boaid of Revenue have determined 
that all the revenue papers, which have 
been hitheito diawn up in Persian, sliall 
be expressed in the vernacular language of 
the proviiue; and eiroits are now in pro- 
giess to elllcl this object. For the hbeial 
policy whuh has dictated ihi> measure, the 
countiy is in<lcl)ted to the members and 
officers of the Revenue Board ; and we 
fiel convinced that the great body of the 
jieople will hail the change witli feelings 
of the highest satisfai tnm and gratitude ; 
and note the year of its adoption as one of 
the brightest in the annals of tlie British 
Government. — E»iilish7nany June 9. 

To the Commissioner of Revenue 
for the Division of 

“ Sir . I am directed to state that, in 
the opinion of the Sudtier Board of Reve- 
nue, the proper time has arrived for taking 
ifrectn.il me.asnres to snhsiitnle, as far as 
may he unohjectionahly practicable, the 
English and vernacular languages, for the 
Persian, in the husmess of ilie revenue 
department, 

“ The subject naturally divides itself 
into two branches; 1st, the correspondence 
carried on by the revenue-officers among 
tlieinselves; and '/d, their communications 
with the people. It is the wi'-h of the 
Sudder Bo.ud, that the European officers 
belonging to the department, as well as 
those native oflicers who are qualified to 
do so, should carry on their ofiicial cor- 
respondence with eacli otlier in the Eng- 
lish language only. English is strictly the 
language of the revenue department, and 
all tlie revenue proceedings are foi wauled 
in English to the superior authorities at 
home. Correctness and accuracy will also 
be piomoied, and the influence of corrupt 

Ainlah will be diminished by the circum- 
stance, that every draft will be either 
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written or revised by the European officer 
in his own language. You will, therefore, 
be plea-^ed to instruct the European olli- 
cers suliordinate to you, to coi respond with 
each other, as far as possilile, in English; 
and whenever the want of leisure and of 
qualified clerks prevents tlieni from writing 
in English, the Boaid desire that they 
will write in the vernacular language of 
the district, whatever that may be. Tlie 
Persian language is in no case to be used 
in correspoiulence between Europe.in offi- 
cers. All ordeis, whether oiiginal or 
passed on petitions, or other [lapers, ad- 
dressed to European officers, must be in- 
variably written in English. 

“ The other branch of the subject re- 
lates to the communicatioiis between the 
revenue-officers and the people. As re- 
gards this division of the subject, the 
Board desire that all orders, adveitise- 
ments, notices, summonses, in one word, 
all documents which are intended for the 
information of the people, be written in 
the vernacular language of the district, 
whatever that may be, and in no other. 
Petitions and other papers presented or 
sent to the revenue-officers by the people, 
must, for the present, be equally received 
and attended to, whether they are written 
in the vernacular language, or in English, 
or in Persian. 

“ I have the honour to be, i*lc. 

“ C. E. Trkvli.yan, Addl. Sec.” 
“ Sudder Board of Revenue, 

SOth May, 1837.” 

The Friend of India, June 22, in con- 
gratulating the public on this measure, 
obseives, that the late Mr. Haringtoii, and 
his school, had retarded the adoption of 
this measure. It adds : “In the couise 
of conversation with friends, vve have 
heard it advanced, that the step which has 
now been taken is premature', and that it 
is not impossible that Government m.iy be 
induced to revoke it. Both these opinions 
we cannot but consider os allogciher un- 
founded. How' can the adoption of a 
measure wbicli had been put to the test in 
the other provinces of India, and has been 
crowned with signal success, be consider- 
ed premature in Bengal? How can a 
measuie, for which the entire native popu- 
lation of Bengal were not merely prepared, 
but for which they looked with the most 
eager expectation, be regarded as prema- 
ture ? How can a reform which is sanc- 
tioned by, we believe, all the junior 
branches of the civil service, upon whom, 
in a very few years, the entire management 
of the administration will devolve, be consi- 
dered liable to such an imputation? If a 
premium were offered for an essay on the 
best means of mystifying public business, 
«nd confounding the distinctions of right 
“nd wrong, we question whether it would 
not be at once awarded to the individual 


who should recommend the use of a fo- 
reign language like the Persian. A future 
age will scarcely believe that the wise men 
of the East clung, for so long a period, 
and ijith such singular tenacity, tn a prac- 
tice, which served no other purpose than 
to throw dust in their own eyes, and to 
leave the people they governed at the 
mercy of unprincipled amlas.” 

The late ]Mr. Shore, in a letter to the 
Sudder Board of R' venue, 30fh August 
1836, obseives — “ It would be a grand 
step towards the improvement of the peo- 
ple of India, in evciy [loint of view, could 
we adopt one language and one clmracler. 
Tlie English officers would then be able 
to learn to do uliat veiy lew can now, that 
is, rcarl and iiiidei stand tliemselveS the 
proceedings uhicli they sign. There can 
be little doulit tli-vt, ere long, the Oordoo, 
or Hindoosiaiii, will be the language of 
the whole of the Government courts 
and offices of the Bengal and Agra pre- 
sideticies, excepting Bengal proper and 
Oiissa. Why shmilil not the character of 
the people, ue. the Nagaree, he introduced 
also. It is probable, even now, that for 
one who understands the Persian charac- 
ter, ten arc acquainted w'ith the N.igaree. 
The majoiity of those who till the Govern, 
nu'iit olliees are Iliinlus, most of them 
kaits, who cannot possibly have any Iutc- 
dit.iry respect or feeling m favour of Per- 
si.in (the uisb to maintain it, in order to 
preserve their monopoly, is a veiy different 
<|uestion). 'I'hey would soon .acquire that 
which was declaied to bo the road to em- 
ployment.” 

THE LAsr IfUT S1A50N\ 

The present se.ison has been one of the 
most exiraoidiiiary within the memory of 
the oldest inhahit.mt; and its singular 
character may ho said to have commenced 
fioni the month of October last Contrary 
to all precedent, the iioitli-easl wind began 
to l)h)w soon after the autumnal equinox, 
and the rains ceased a mouth eailier than 
usual. Erom the fust week in Oelohft'to 
the last week in M.irch, the north-east 
monsoon continued to prevail with little 
variation; and we were deprived, both in 
Octobei and March, of the showers which 
we usually enjoy. The soulh-w'cst mon- 
soon set in early in April — we speak of the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis— and the 
wind has blown from that direction to the 
present moment, with unw'ontcd violence. 
The rains, which usually allay the summer 
heat, have been tlenicd us ; and for eight 
months in succession, we have not had 
more than half-a-do/,en heavy showers. 
During the last month, the heat has been 
beyond all precedent ; and never did the 
traveller in the sandy waste gaze more ar- 
dently for the sparkling of the desert 
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spring, thnn we liave lookt^d for one 
Nhower to water the blistering earth, and 
cool the heated atmosphere. Tlie ponds 
are universally dry, and the poor have 
suffered for want of water beyond what 
those who reside on the banks of the river 
can well imagine: many have dropped 
down in the streets, and on sliip-board, 
dead. So excessive, indeed, has been the 
beat, that in nearly all the colleges, and 
in most of the pnldic offices in Calcutta 
and its vicinity, it has been found neces- 
sary to commence work at dawn, and to 
close at eleven in the morning; an event 
not known in Calcutta during the present 
century. While we have been boiling in a 
temperature of blood heat, however, the 
thermometer at the incipient sanatnrium at 
Darjeling, just tlnee hundred miles in a 
direct line north of Calcutta, lias stood at 
59®! — Friend (f India ^ June 15. 

'I'he hot season, from wliich we have 
just escaped, will long be remembered in 
India as the severest which has been expe- 
rienced during this century. Happy are 
those inv.alids, who ha\e taken their de- 
parture for a more genial climate, instead 
of lingering in India in the hope of res- 
toration I In the shade, \\ith the aid of 
khus~khus tailed continually wetted, and a 
punka in incessant motion, the thermome- 
ter has often stood at 92® ; and we learn 
with astonishment fiom the Co uner, that 
at the Surveyor Generars Office, where 
the metcreological register is kept, the 
thermometer in the sh.ide, at nine in the 
morning, was 98®; at no<m, lOd®; and 
at 2 !• M. 110®. Yet, aniifUt this insuffe- 
rable heat, we have seen boat after boat 
puss under our window, in the hottest 
part of the day, pulled with vigour hy the 
rowers, without so much as a mg to pro- 
tect their skulls from ilie blazing beat; 
and we much question whether ninety- 
nine out of eveiy huudied natives would 
not prefer tJie heat, even of this excessive 
character, to a winter in which the flier- 
mometer should fall down to the freezing- 
point. U’lie natives appear, indeed, to 
suffer far less of actual pain from the 
binkest than from the lowest temperature; 
and aie able to labour with more zest with 
the thennoraeter at 100®, than when it 
falls to 40°.— , June 22. 

And here it may not be amiss to relates 
hot weather anecdote, which is probably 
know’a to many old Indians in this coun- 
try, but will be new to some. In the 
Upper Provinces, most of the better class 
of native residences are provided with an 
umier-grouiid chamber, which is resorted 
to during tlie prevalence of the hot winds. 
Improving on this idea, it is supposed, a 
retired branch-pilot, of the old school, 
who had contracted the habit of what is 
technically termed “ sewing himself up,” 
after a certain hour of the^f^orenoon, used 


regularly, during the hot leaRon, to des- 
cend to the bottom of a well in his com- 
pound, and immerse himself up to the 
neck in water, by that means escaping the 
heats of the day, and cooling his blood after 
the potations in which he bad indulged. 
In tills state he would remain for hours, 
and at the end of his singular immersion, 
emerge from the W'oll, quite fresh and 
revived. Report further adds, that his 
affectionate partner used occasionally to 
look down the well, or call from the win- 
dow, inquiring whether her husband would 
not come and take something to eat ; 
which kind attention was usually met by a 
“JoM,” and an audible growl, from the 
bottom of the pit, desiring her to betake 
herself to the antipodes. The tale may 
readily be credited, since some of the old 
pilots weie as genuine specimens of the 
unsophisticated, as Commodore 'JVuntiion 
or Hudson liimself. — Smtl's Compendium, 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The excessive lieat, the unusual drought, 
and the continued prevalence of tiie hot 
winds, of this season, aided by the biief 
and sudden change of temperature caused 
by the very indifferent slio«ers of the lOih 
and 12lh inst., have produced a scourge 
not less awful than the plague itself — that 
dreadful malady, the cholera. It is now 
raging among the natives, and consider- 
able terror seems to peivade the inhabi- 
tants in consequence of the fearful morta- 
lity which it has created. All tlie places 
on the river side for the accommodation of 
the dying sick, wlien carried thither, are 
occupied ; and funeral piles are seen, day 
and night, blazing almost without inter- 
mission, at the burning place at Nimtolia. 
Indeed, in one instance, fourteen dead 
bodies were carried tliere, at a late hour 
of the night, to be burnt, thirteen of 
wbieli had been the victims of cholera, and 
almost all of them had been taken ill that 
very day . — Friend of India, June 22, 

CANNIBAL JOCl. 

The other day, a jogi was brought up 
before the superintendent of tlie police, by 
the thanadar of Halkholah, who stated, 
that the man had been seen devouring a 
corpse at Nimtollali Ghat, the place where 
the deceased Hindus are generally burnt. 
The cannibal was ordered to be sent out 
of tlie precincts of the town. This is, 
perhaps, the climax of a systematic nui- 
sance which we suffer, especially in those 
parts of the town inhabited by natives. 
This nuisance is created by those jogis and 
fukeers who are seen perambulating the 
streets in a state of almost perfect nudity, 
generally besmeared with ashes, and be- 
daubed with paints of different kinds; 
hale, hearty, and impudent lellows, who 
seem to boast in putting modesty to the 
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bliisl), and, to our certain knowledge, of 
corrupting very many innocent young peo> 
pie. Their principal mode of earning a 
livelihood is, either by compelling the na- 
tives to give them something by making a 
clamour at their doors or before their 
shops, or by selling different roots, drugs, 
and charms, for the purpose of forcing 
nature to deviate from her usual course, 
and other abominations too horrible and 
improper to be mentioned in these pages. 

The jogi who was perceived devouring 
the corpse, must have been one of the con- 
fraternity called /i"hori, who infest almost 
every town in the Upper Piovinces, espe- 
cially Behar. Tlieir religion — if it can be 
called by that name — teaches them to act 
in every respect contiary to the rules of 
caste, w'hich they despise, and going to 
the other extreme, they eat all manner of 
things, which even those who have no res- 
pect for the rules of caste do not approach. 
Groups of those people may be seen in (be 
native towns in the front of shops, perpe- 
trating the most indecent deeds in the 
public streets ; and, collecting all manner 
of abominations in skulls, picked up on 
the banks of the river, they besmear their 
Ixidies with the abominable mixture, and 
eat it as if it were a savoury article of 
food. In this manner they continue in the 
front of each shop until tliey have suc- 
ceeded In extorting such a sum from its 
owner as they please, and then remove to 
the next shop and do the same there. 
Should the shopkeeper he ohstitiate in re- 
fusing to comply with the demand of these 
wretches, they fix themselves before his 
shop, and spread filth and pieces of putrid 
carcases, brought from the river, all about 
the place, which elfectually prevents every 
body from approaching the spot, and the 
owner of the shop must eitlier comply 
with the request of the Agliori or quit Ins 
premises. Sbnuld he attempt to molest 
the filthy besiegers of his shop, he has a 
very unequal battle to maint. in; for to his 
nasal oigan the Aghori will oppose the 
contents of the skulls about him, riz. 
pieces of putriil human flesh, and all man- 
ner of filthy things, which neither Hindu, 
Mussulman, nor any other person but an 
Aghori, would approach. We have beard 
of these people defending themselves 
against the clubs of the irritated shop- 
keepers, with the limbs and the hones of liu- 
inan carcases, and thus formidably armed, 
putting hundreds to flight. — JIurkaru, 
June 12. 

This loathsome being w’as brought into 
the Zillah Court, 2^-Pergunnahs, Fouz- 
dary, on the 19ih June, on a cow-cart, 
with a large mob following him. On his 
being led in, we took the liberty of asking 
him what caste he belonged to. “ Koolta 
ka jaut” said the wretch, “ because I 
feed on carcases and corpses:’* and then 
went on with a detail of the iiipsl disgust- 


ing nature. He, every now and tlien, 
scraped his teeth with a human rib bone, 
and, according to his own words, allayed 
thirst by sucking an arm bone, which he 
had suspended to his shoulder. He had a 
numtrer of human bones round bis neck, 
and on his breast he wore a human skull. 
Tied to bis waist be had several hones of 
animals, and the skull of a dog attached 
to the band. His teetli, we remarked, 
were exceedingly white, and the enamel 
on them was surpii^ingly beautiful. He 
had a very pretty dog by him, on which, 
when hungry, he purposed feasting. 

The magistrate ordered the disgusting 
wretch to be turned away, as giving him 
quarters at Tallygunge w'ould lie doing in- 
justice to the inmates of \i.— Ibid. ^ June 23. 

FSTATE OF FERGUSSON AND CO. 

Statement of 'IVansactions of the Assignees 
of the late Firm of Fergusson and Co., 
from 1st January to SOtli April 1837. 

Pnympnts. 

Indigo .advances Co.Mls. 1,04,954 

Sundry advances 1.8(K» 

Dividends paid 28, W),. 003 

Premium paid on life insurances • • • 77>700 

Company’s paper purch.ised 6,74.107 

Amount paid on account iaw costs .... 3,034 

Amount paid, being refund of so mm h 
received on ai count outstanding debt, 
in wlikli oilier parties are interested. . .01,528 

Sundry charges lonnected willi Iheestate 05 

Amount borrowed repaid 11,05,878 

Amount paid in satisfaction of indigo 
factory, mortgaged by Fergusson and 

Co. . 33,396 

Commission paid to .assignee, from 
whuh the expenses of hm office have 
been defrayecl • ... 1,19,467 

Loss by exc b.inge on sale ol bills taken 
in payment of debt .528 


Postage iiaid 


198 



51,29,200 

Balance in the Union Bank, 



Co.’s Rs, 

7.729 


Ditto III the hands of tlic 



assignee 

5.718 




13,447 

C 

o.’s Rs. 

51,42,W7 


Uftnyts. 

Babniceof last statement, furnished 1st 
.lanuary 18.17 ■ •• 1. '’'5.018 

Outstanding debts rccoverc'd • 0,78,41') 

.Sale of otluT goods • • • .'iO.'i 

Sale c)t indigo 4,2>,377 

.Sale of Coinp.iuy's paper ■ • ll,mj,719 

Amount reeeived on account of an out- 
btancling debt, but in which oilier 
parlies are Interested • 8.135 

Amount of acceptances realized for pro- 
pt rty sold and debts .vdjubtecl 0,97i'k)6 

Amount received on account s.cle of in- 
digo factory .3,13,08.5 

Indigo advances refundcHl .3.5,000 

Mcmey borrowed 13,40,831 

Amount paid in anticipation of dividend 

refunded 2,935 

Amount received on account sale of 

Gloucester works 1,45,244 

Interest received 97,f)53 

Co.’i Rs. . 51,42,647 


BALLYGUNGE TANK CASE. 

We uiiderstaiul the Siulclcr authorities 
have, aftei all, handed up this case to Go- 
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vernment, maintaining the inherent power 
of a magistrate to punish an ofFenWer, 
thereby obviating the necessity of a new 
law to bring British sulyecls under crirni. 
nal jurisdiction in the Company’s courts ; 
but we nevertheless believe, that tbd Go- 
veinment will pass an act, giving power 
to provincial magistrates to fine and im- 
prison British subjects for ofTences com- 
mitted out of Calcutta. — Hurfcaru, June 8. 


tiik law commission. 

The Cournr, June 9, adverting to a 
rumour that the penal code, digested by 
the Law Commission, is about to be sub- 
mitted to public opinion, remarks: “In 
connexion with this matter, there Js ano- 
ther, which, though subordinate to the 
business of general jurisprudence, i* yet 
important enough to have frequently en- 
grossed the separate attention of the In- 
dian community. We speak of the exten- 
sion of jury-trial. It is now, if we 
mistake not, five years and upwards, since 
this question was, for the third time, pub- 
licly agitated in Calcutta; and the general 
and almost unanimous expression, in fa- 
vour of juries in civil cases, was transmitted 
by way of petition to the British I egisla- 
ture. B) some neglect, yet unaccounted 
for, that petition was more than two jears 
in reaching its destination; and, when 
presented, was referred as a fit olyect of 
consideration to the Law Commission, 
then recently determined upon. 1 he Com- 
mission was subsequently established ; hut 
nothing being done in the matter, the 
petitioners piesented themselves, in April 
of last year, to the notiee of the Governor- 
general in Council, praying that the ob- 
ject of their former petition might be taken 
into consideration. They were favourably 
received, and assured of an early reference 
to the Law Commission. Foui teen months 
have since elapsed, and not a whisper has 
been heard, which can lead to (he conclu- 
sion, that a matter of such infinite impor- 
tance, recommended years ago limn the 
Bench, warmly advocated by the Bar, and 
eag^ly adopted by the public, has ever re- 
ceived a moment’s thought. It would have 
been decent, that some inquiry should 
have been instituted, some experience 
consulted, and some report made, whether 
favourable or unfavourable to the exclu- 
sion of the popular branch of judicature. 
And be it observed, the proper duties of 
the Commission, as defined by Parlia- 
ment, that created it, are inquiry and re- 
port, with a view to codification. But the 
Commission has begun at the wrong end : 
codification has been made the first act, in- 
stead of the last. Inquiry has been dis- 
pensed with, either because it would be an 
idle waste of time, or because it is an oc- 
cupation beneath the talents and reputation 
of the commissioners; or for some other 


equally cogent reason. Report there has 
yet been none, for a better reason — be- 
cause no materials on which to found one 
have yet been got together, ^et expecta- 
tion must be satisfied. There must be 
something to show for the money ; and lo! 
out pops a code I Ere we could make a 
prologue to our brains, they had begun 
the play. The audience will have to judge 
of the merits of the piece ; hut, for our 
parts, wc see nothing in the mode of 
getting it up to make us sanguine as to 
the result.” 

CONNEXION OF SANSCRIT LITFRATURK 
W'llH 1>AUAMS:U. 

The of India, with reference to 

a recommendation by a correspondent, to 
publish works on European science, in 
elegant Sansciit metre, oilers this objec- 
tion : “ One of the greatest obstacles to 
tbe dissemination of scientific truths in (bis 
country is, that scientific errors have been 
so closely mingled with religious error, 
that to attack the one is to attack the other. 
The existence of the gods, and the supre- 
macy of the brahmins, are taiiglit in the 
same hooks, and inculcated with the satiie 
religious sanctions, as the assertion that 
the earth resembles the folds of an onion, 
and consists of seven continents, surround- 
ed by seven seas. Both religious precepts 
and the doctrines of science are enforced 
wiili the same authority, as being equally 
parts of the Shastra, which is understood 
to contain that which governs the belief of 
men, and of whiili it is deemed impious 
to doubt the veracity. 'J'lie Hindus, who 
contend that their leligion is true, and 
adapted to the Hindus just as the Christian 
religion is adapted for Christendom, main- 
tain, by parity of reason, that tbe revela- 
tions regarding the univeisc given in their 
Sliasiras, are as well fitted lor tbe Hindus 
as tbe scientific tiutlis admitted in Eu- 
lope are adapted for the European nations. 
If the pundit should, tlierefoie, admit 
that there is no sea of cuids, be woultl 
llirow discredit on tiic whole scheme of 
Hinduism; and if the faith of bis disci- 
ples be shaken in any of the puranic dog- 
mas of natural philosophy, their incredu- 
lity will naturally be extended to the 
principles of religious belief.” 

INUIGO FLANTERS. 

A meeting of the Tirhoot indigo plan- 
ters took place at Moozullerpore, on the 
20(h June, with the view of framing a 
code of laws for the mutual observance of 
the planters in their transactions with one 
another, 

THE SERAMPOEE MISSION. 

The Annual Report of the Serampore 
Mission, details the labours of the mission 
“ duiing a year of almost unexampled pe- 
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cuniary distress, and tlie causes of that 
distress.” From 1827, when a separation 
took place between the Seratnpore Mis- 
sionaries and the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, the former were so abundantly en- 
couraged from home, the contributions 
increasing from ^500 annually, to .£2,000, 
that they inci eased their nine missionary 
stations to eighteen, which were branch- 
ing out more widely. They found, how- 
ever, that they had exceeded their sup- 
j)lies, and weie sinking into debt. Hence 
the distiess with which they have bad to 
struggle. They observe; “ It is w-ell 
known that the Serampore brethren have, 
from the beginning, held out the helping 
hand to every missionary undertaking, 
without regard to sect or denomination. 
If they bad reason to think that the bre- 
thren labouring with them in the work, 
some of them ..hove twenty years, had 
not their hearts encaged in it, or that the 
funds they receive from the fiiends of mis- 
sions at home or in India were not ma- 
naged as prudently and economically as 
those of other missions, they should still 
hesitate. But when they can appeal to 
the searcher of hearts that this is the case, 
they see no reason why tliey should longer 
hesitate to bring their own missionary 
wants before those in India who delight 
to encourage missionaiy elforls.” 

THE HANK OF llENGAL. 

At the Bank meeting this day, Mr. Pat- 
lle having taken the chair, Mr Secretary 
Priiisep stated the particular subjects which 
they were met to consider — 1st, the home 
project of an Indian hank; 2dly, the pro- 
priety of further extending the Bank 
capital; .3dly, the question ot foreign ex- 
change business; and -Itlily, the Draft 
Charter Act. A variety of resolutions 
were then adopted, of whith the lollovving 
is the substance ; 

1st. Approving of the view's and pro- 
ceedings of the directois with regard to 
the project of the Bank of India, as ex- 
pressed in their letter to the Government 
of Bengal of the 15ili December 18.86 
(see p. l.'jO), and declaring the further 
consideration of that scheme to be unne- 
cessary. 

2d. Approving the measures taken by 
the directors generally for promoting the 
extension of business. 

3d. On passing the above resolution, 
Mr. Secretary Prinsep put it to the meet- 
ing, wlietber they considered it expedient 
to undertake, for the convenience of the 
public, to draw the dividends on Com- 
pany’s paper, with or without charge, 
which agency they now performed on de- 
posit paper only, and at a charge of one 
per cent. It was observed, that tlie Union 
Bank, and all banks in England, did this 
kind of service gratuitously. After much 


discussion upon an amendment to charge 
one per cent, for such business, which was 
lost by seventeen votes to twenty-six, the 
oiiginal motion was carried by twenty-six 
votes against twenty-one. 

4ti>t Declaring that it is not advisable 
to augment the Bank capital, unless it 
should be deemed expedient to establish 
branch-banks. 

.5tl). That it is not deemed expedient to 
establish branches or agencies at present; 
but that the Bank ouglit to have tlie pow er 
to do so. An amendment, moved by Mr. 
Will. Fergusson, seconded by Col. Caul- 
field, th.it the Bank proceed immediately 
to exercise that power, was negatived by a 
large majority. 

6th. Appioving of the form of a Char- 
ter Act, as suggested by this Goverment, 
instead of a Chaiter; on the resolution, 
however, the votes being neaily even (eleven 
to ten), the issue was leferred to sciuti- 
neers. 

7tli Disapproving the siiggeslod sub- 
division of the shares into shares of ],(XX) 
instead of 4,0(^0 rupees. 

8tli. Fixing the (jualification of director 
at thiee shaus of lis. 1,000. 

yth. Declaring it to be inexpedient to 
remove the lestiution upon his immediate 
re election. 

10th. Allowing the .admission of wiitten 
votes on speend questions ; also, general 
jiroxies, and itmoving the restriction on 
the number of votes, now' limited to seven, 

mil. Declaring a reserve fund to be 
unnecessary, the present plan of valuing 
assets being a more eijuitable protection 
against contiiigeiuies. 

12tb. Ml. Cockerell moved to expunge 
part of the Mtli clause, disqualifying di- 
lectors of other banks fiom the direction 
of the Bank of Bengal ; wliicb molion was 
lost, Iiaving seven liands for il, against 
eight or nine. 

J3tb. A motion, by Mr. Ilaiding, to 
exclude persons in the Government ser- 
vice from the secretaryship of the Bmk, 
bad five hands for, and nine or ten .against 
it. 

Htli. Another proposition, by the sjime 
mover, to inciease the proprietary direc- 
tors to nine, to conespoiid with the in- 
creased pioportioii of private capital, was 
negatived by five to seven on the show of 
hund.s; upon which Mr. Harding subsli- 
tuied an amended niolion, to reduce the 
Government directors from three to two, 
and to increase the pioprittary directors 
from SIX to seven, with the same view of 
giving the puidic an increased share in the 
direction, according with their increased 
subscriptions to the B.mk capitals. For 
the proposition, in this sli.ipe, seven hands 
wore held up, and only six against it. 

Tlie meeting was a very full one.— 
Cour , June 10. 

We omitted to report the decision upon 
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one of the questions Tihich came under 
discussion—whether it was expedient to 
insert in the Charter Act a power to deal 
in foreign exchanges. Mr. Secretary I*rin- 
sep remarked, that the scheme of extend, 
ing their business in that manner had<been 
suggested (not by himself) last year, at a 
time of repletion, when the directors were 
at a loss what to do with tlieir recently ex- 
tended capital ; but since then they had 
found a profitable vent, far beyond their 
expectations ; and if they had n good many 
more lakhs, they could employ them all 
upon the spot. In short, he expressed 
himself rather against the measure than 
for it — certainly against any employment 
of the funds of the Bank in timt way at 
present ; and when the question was put 
to the vote, we believe he did not vote at 
all upon it, being, as he said, rather in- 
different whether the Rank had the power 
or not ; since, if they had it, the exercise 
of the power would depend upon the di- 
rectors’ discretion. The sense of a large 
majority of the meeting was stiongly op- 
posed to allowing the Bank to deal in 
foreign exchanges j and the point was 
settled, upon a motion of Mr. Cockerell, 
by modifying the S-ltlj clause in the 
Draft Act, which specifies the classes of 
business in which the Bank shall be per- 
nutted to engage, namely, by adding to 
the thiid head, “ Buying and Selling Bills 
of Exchange,” the words ” payable in 
Indio.”— Cour., June 12. 

From the pamphlet, to which we re- 
ferred last month, we extract the following 
minutes : 

Mr. Morley’s, the President of the Direc- 
tors, IMinute. 

Note on a Pi ospectvs of a Bunk for India. 
—Adverting to the important benefit winch 
the Government, the mercantile commu- 
nity, the landholders, and the public in 
general, of our Lower Provinces, have 
derived from the accommodation afforded 
by the Bank of Bengal, I am of opinion, 
that a judicious extension of banking 
operation to other parts of India, would 
prove highly advantageous. I think, how- 
ever, that no Indian bank can be expected 
to be extensively useful, unless it be esta- 
blished under the immediate auspices of 
the Government, and be allowed the pri- 
vilege of having its notes received in satis- 
faction of the Government revenues, which 
constitute, at present, Ihe principal pay- 
tnents of the country, and is a necessary 
condition of their circulation among the 
natives, that being, in their estimation, the 
only satisfactory criterion of the value of 
representative money ; it would, also, 
seem expedient, to restrict the payment of 
the notes of the branch-banks that may be 
established, to the place of issue, for 
otherwise, they would probably be used as 


bills of exchange, and prove mutually in- 
convenient, by causing a drain on their 
respective cash balances — but, under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions, the banks 
might be empowered to reciprocate credit. 
So long as the action of the banks is super- 
intended and controlled by the Govern- 
ment, I conceive its holding any share of 
the capital stock to be quite unnecessary. 
In respect to the exchange operations, no- 
ticed in the Prospectus, I cannot perceive 
any risk tliat may not be fairly encounter- 
ed, or that It is a description of business 
more olyeclionable than the usual employ- 
ment of our funds on mercantile credit, 
since they would be guaranteed by collate- 
ral security, to be consigned to interested 
parties (a corresponding branch) in Eng- 
land — while the advances made on such 
security would probably (to a considerable 
extent at least) be immediately replaced by 
the sale, on the spot, of the bills granted 
thereon — for it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the public would prefer, at 
equal rates, the negociafion of a remittance 
effected under the responsibility of a solid 
bank. 

Though disposed to pay the highest les- 
pect to the opinions of the London Com- 
mittee, I cannot consider llieir proposi- 
tion, that the Bank may be made instiii- 
inental in supplying the exigencies of the 
Stale, to be expedient, or consistent with 
the princ'ples of banking, whitli prescribe 
quick returns, and decline investmenis of 
a perm.iiient character, such as a loan to 
Government; moreover, the money which 
is lent to the State, is not available for 
mercantile purposes, or can only be made 
so at a probable loss to the bank, by the 
sale of Government secuiities ; by winch 
transaction, however, a part of the circu- 
lating medium would be withdrawn, pro- 
ducing an effect on the money market 
exactly the reverse of that for which banks 
are established, m. the increase of money. 

The utility of a bank should, I con- 
ceive, be measured by its accommodation 
to the public, that being the only legiti- 
mate source of its profits ; for the interest 
on the amount vested in Government secu- 
iities might be received with as much faci* 
lity by each proprietor on his sliare of such 
capital, if under bis own management, as 
by combining the whole into one fund; 
besides, it ha«i been shown by experience, 
that the Bank of Bengal lias been depen- 
dent on the Government for its supplies of 
specie, there not being in India, as in Eu- 
rope, bullion marts conveniently available: 
and when it has happened, that this requi- 
site of banking has run low at the Govern- 
ment treasury, the coffers of the Bank 
have also been found deficient. 

With reference, however, to the fact, 
that the balance of payments, on the trade 
with India, is considerably in its favour — 
and to the facility of communication be- 
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tween this country and England, afforded 
by steam. navigation, it may not be un. 
reasonable to suppose, that the directors of 
such a banking establishment as is pro- 
posed in the prospectus, would be able, 
through their home agency, to keep it 
adequately supplied with specie. 

1 have long entertained the opinion, 
that the Government disbursements at the 
presidency should be made through the 
Bank, and a recommendation to that effect 
was, some time ago, submitted by me to 
the Government ; and would, I believe, 
have been carried into execution, if the 
Bank had not required a remuneration for 
such business exceeding the amount that 
Government was disposed to allow ; in. 
deed, the convenience of such an arrange, 
inent is so obvious, that, although not 
sanctioned by Government regulation, yet 
no inconsiderable part of the demands 
against the general treasury is now realized 
through the agency of the Bank. It is 
also clear, that the Bank would possess 
enlarged means of accommodation, by the 
transfer to it, of the accumulated funds of 
Government, now letained in the general 
treasury, as the following statement will 
show : 

Assumed cash balance of the Bank 50 lakhs. 

„ Bank notes outstanding. . 175 lakhs. 

„ Credits in account current, '25 

Total liabilities 200 lakhs 

which sum (200 lakhs), on the principle of 
liabilities being lestricted to quadruple the 
amount of the cash balance, as prescribed 
in the existing and proposed Bank Char- 
ters, is the maximum of business that may 
be done; but assuming that the Bank re- 
ceivesfrom the general treasury sixty lakhs 
of specie and forty lakhs of Bank notes,* 
one hundred lakhs would be added to the 
liabilities of the Bunk; while, on the other 
hand, the amount of outstanding notes 
would be reduced to 135 lakhs, making 
the total liabilities 160 lakhs, the casli 
balance would be increased to 110 lakhs, 
and the power of the Bank to circulate 
notes raised to 440 lakhs; nor, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would this power be 
diminished, because a regular influx of the 
revenues would replace the amount dis- 
bursed by the Bank on account of the Go* 
vernment. Of the expediency of such a 
transfer, on the part of Government, it is 
not my business to speak in this place. 

lam also of opinion, that the receipt of 
the revenues in other parts of the country 
would be facilitated by the establishment 
of other banks, in consequence of the im- 
proved rents of land, caused by the sti- 
mulus given to tlie soil, through their in- 
strumentality, and the assistance w'hich 
respectable persons, of all classes, paying 

• On an average of three years, it has been as- 
certained, that two-flfths of the receipts of the 
Kenerai treasury consist of bank-notes. 
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Government revenue, might then obuin, 
and which is now withheld. 

I conclude these imperfect remarks 
with the expression of the hope, (hut a ju- 
dicious extension of banking operations 
may* be speedily established throughout 
Britiali India, for the encouragement of 
intelligent enterprizc, and the further de- 
velopment of the abundant resources of 
the country. 

C. Morlkv. 

Opinion of Mr. Government- Director 

Prinsep on the Project for establishing 

a General Bank for India. 

1st. I am of opinion, that banking 
business is of that description that requires 
to be iifanngod every where by a local di- 
rection ; although, therefore, there may be 
benefit in extending the use of banks in 
India, I do not think that this object could 
be accomplished, either saftdy or conve- 
niently, by one general concern, acting 
under the orders of a board of direction in 
England. Each local bank ought to be 
independent, dividing its own profits, and 
working with its own capital. The sepa- 
rate banks may and ought to afford mu- 
tual acconnnodution and facilities, but 
never can be under one management. 

2d. With respect to the observations in 
the prospectus, as to the unfitness of the 
Bank of Bengal “ to be an instrument for 
the public service, and for the public inte- 
rests of British India,” because of its im- 
mediate connexion with the Government, 
I do not precisely understand what objects 
are contemplated, to which the connexion 
with Government, in the way of partner- 
ship, is a hindrance. The Bank capital is 
freely employed now, in all kinds of safe 
banking business, to the extent of the 
wants of the public. We have felt, in the 
past year, that we could not employ, in 
this way, so much as we have wislied. 
Let any one point out any safe business for 
a bank to engage in, which the Bank of 
Bengal refuses, and I for one, shall bo 
desiious to extend our transactions; but 1 
protest against all stock-jobbing specula- 
tions or general -agency dealings, evefi for 
Guverniiient, or remittance operations, in- 
volving any risk. With respect, again, to 
being ** an instrument for the public ser- 
vice,” I see no reason why the Bank, 
under its present constitution, should not 
undertake as much of the Government 
cash business, if that bo intended by these 
words, and do it as well, as it could do if 
managed independently of the Govern- 
ment. I do not see how the Bank’s abi- 
lity to do either public or private banking 
business can be at all afl'ceted by the cir- 
cumstance that the Government bolds a 
certain number of shares of its capital^ 
and nominates a certain number of iU di- 
rectors. 

(2 11 } 
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3d. The prospectus adds, that " the 
primary object of a banking establishment 
ahould not be to afford assistance to Go- 
vernment,** implying, apparently, that 
auch was the primary object of the esta- 
blishment of the Bank of Bengal, and is 
a consequence of the Government’s being 
a partner in it. I utterly deny that it ever 
was an object with the Government to de- 
rive assistance to its finance from the Bank 
of Bengal, or that the business of (his in- 
stitution is, or ever has been, conducted on 
any such principle,* I know but of one 
instance in which the Government ever did 
derive financial assistance from the Bank, 
and that was through a false speculation of 
those who conducted the Bank manage- 
ment at the time ; which speculatcon in- 
volved the Bank in difficulty, and might 
have been a source of serious embarrass- 
ment, if the Government had not, in the 
midst of its own difficulties, strained its 
resources to save the Bank’s credit.f 
4th. It is pointed out in the prospectus, 
^at the Bank of Bengal is not the cash 
office of Government; that the whole busi- 
ness of the general treasury might be 
transferred to a bank of more extensive 
basis, in which Government was not a 
partner; and it seems to be proposed, that 
the general bank, managed under orders 
from England, should do the business of 
the general treasuries of all the three presi- 
dencies, besides that of the financial agents 
in China, and besides undertaking the ter- 
ritorial remittance of about three millions 
per annum. It is stated, that a bank of 
•redit could do this much cheaper than it 
is now done. The General Treasury of 
Calcutta manages a debt of thirty millions, 
and all the cash operations of Government 
at the capital, at an expense of about 
Rs. 6,000 a month only. The Bank of 
Bengal offered to do less than one-half of 
this business for Rs, 2,000 a month. As- 
suredly, the treasury business, with its 
cash balance of one crore and a-half, 
might be transferred to the bank ; but the 
bank would require at least an equal esta- 
blishment, and must keep an equal amount 
in bfallion, to meet all demands; and it 
may be a question whether the Govern- 
ment would think it safe to hand over such 
a balance, to be used at pleasure, for re- 
mittance and other speculations, by diree- 
tora in England, over whom it is not pro- 
posed that it should possess the same con- 
trol as over those of the Bank of Bengal. 

• The Charter has dwayi set a very narrow 
limit on the amount the Bank la allowed to be in 
advance to Government ; and it has never been in 
advance at all, except by discounting Government 
bills, or by purchase of Government securities, 
which operations do not constitute being in ad- 
vance, tne Government isself nevet being the dis- 
counter. 

t I allude to the Bank's having subscribed Its 
four per cents. Into the first Burmese loan, at five 
per cAt, making up an equal amount to the 
ttanifer la cash. 


[Dtc- 

As for the notion, that the present mode 
of effecting the annual remittance for 
home charges involves an interference with 
commerce, it must be admitted, that the 
buying and selling bills of exchange must 
always have some effect upon trade; but, 
whether the remittance be made through 
the agency of a bank which shall buy and 
sell the bills, or these are bought and sold 
direct by Government, makes very little 
difference to trade ; while, under the pre- 
sent system, the Government evidently 
saves the profit that the bank must make 
on the operation, and the merchants get 
the bills free of that brokerage or agency- 
profit. The China agency, again, was 
deemed necessary, because the direct trade 
of India alone was assumed not to be 
able to furnish, in the excess of its exports 
above impoits, the full amount required 
for annual remittance, 'lliat agency ought 
to pay itself by the difference of rate at 
which these circuitous remittances are 
effected. If it be not required to complete 
the amount necessary, that is, if the whole 
can be effected without advancing in China 
as well as in Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, or if the China agency do not pay 
itself, in the difference of the terms, then 
will be the lime to consider the expediency 
of doing without that establishment. 

The question, whether it is expedient for 
Government to do all its casli operations 
through a bank, in which it shall retain a 
partnership interest, like the Bank of Ben- 
gal, or through a perfectly independent 
bank, or whether its treasuries shall be 
absorbed in a bank, or the existing banka 
in the treasuries, is a financial one, em- 
bracing many considerations which I may 
be called upon to discuss separately, in a 
different capacity ; 1 would not be under- 
stood to give any opinion here. 

5th, It is stated, in the seventh para- 
graph of the prospectus, that the Bank of 
Bengal is too narrow for such a customer 
as the Goveinment; for that it necessarily 
participates in the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment, because of its confined charac- 
ter. I do not see how any bank, however 
large, could be exempt from the necessity 
of participating in the difficulties of Go- 
vernment during war, or on other occa- 
sions of financial pressure; and most 
assuredly, if the Bank held the Govern- 
ment local balance, it would participate in 
these difficulties much more largely, when 
the Government suddenly withdrew the 
whole, and perhaps called upon the Bank 
for advances. In time of war, the Go- 
vernment finds itself under the necessity of 
appropriating for its expenditure the accu- 
mulated capital of individuals ; all that a 
bank can do is to provide agency, through 
which this resource shall be obtained with 
greater facility, and with less violent 
effects upon commercial credit, than would 
be the case were Government to make its 
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rciquisitions for foam direct It is imputed 
to the Bank of Bengal, as at present ma- 
naged, that its having engaged in such 
business for Government, and being habi- 
tually so used, is an error, and a source of 
embarrassment. Tlie fact is quite olher- 
vrise; for our Bank has never been so 
used ; but the prospectus assumes this to 
have been a necessary consequence of the 
Government' shaving a share in the capital- 
management. The very result, however, 
which is stated as an error and defect in 
the Bank of Bengal, is an advantage held 
out by the new bank, as if it could do the 
same thing more extensively because of the 
Government’s not being a partner*, surely 
there is some inconsistency in objecting to 
the Bank of Bengal, that its primary ob- 
ject is to afford assistance to the Govern- 
ment, and in holding out the new hank as 
superior, because capable of affording 
much more assistance of the same kind. 
With a capital, however, of only three 
millions, as I understand is proposed, do- 
ing bank business atall three presidencies 
— not to mention branch-banks in the in- 
terior, and with further large establish- 
ments, both in London and China — with 
large proportions of its funds, moreover, 
locked up in remittance transactions, I do 
not see how the new bank would ever be 
able to render effectual finance assistance 
to Government during war; but it is quite 
clear, that any false speculation, or misma- 
nagement in any quarter, might produce 
irretrievable embarrassment. 

6th. The prospectus offers to do the re- 
mittance business of Government, and yet 
objects as strongly to the union of com- 
mercial agency with the Bank, as to the 
co-partnership of Government. I do not 
understand what is meant by this— are 
agents to be precluded from becoming 
proprietors and members of the direction? 
The signatures to the prospectus forbid 
such a construction. 1 am not sensible 
that the constitution of the Bank of Ben- 
gal, so far as concerns this point, can he 
at all improved. In conclusion, I must 
say, that I look upon the whole project 
for establishing the new general Banking 
Company as visionary and diimerical. 
There is nothing in the prospectus suffi- 
ciently defined to merit discussion at 
greater length. We have neither the con- 
stitution of the proposed bank, nor the 
scheme of management, nor the kind of 
banking business to which it is to be con- 
fined, nor the nature or limit of its paper 
circulation, nor the manner in which it is 
to conduct remittance operations, nor its 
relation to the Government or to the pub- 
lic, set before us in a tangible form, to 
allow of our judging, cither as individuals 
or as bank directors, whether the scheme is 
adapted to the state of things we know to 
exist at this presidency. 

H. T. Fitiitssp, Gov. Director. 
Olh Dec. 1836. 


Mr.Proprietary.DirectorColvin’sOpinion, 

Tlie prospectus for the bank of India 
appears to rest on two assumptions, which 
are yet to be proved, viz. that the Bank 
of Bengal is insufficient in its extent to the 
legitimate hanking purposes to which it 
can be applied ; and if it were sufficiently 
large, that its connexion with the Govern- 
ment disqualifies it from being as useful as 
it ought to be, either to the Government 
or to the country. 

1 do not mean to say, that the constitu- 
tion of the Bank may not be improved, or 
its usefulness extended, but 1 believe that 
a reference to the Bank bot^s and busi- 
ness, since its formation, will show that, 
even during the greatest public and private 
distress^ there has scarcely been a tim« 
when it was unable to provide for all the 
just demands of commerce, or unwilling, 
liberally, to meet its exigencies, to an ex- 
tent far beyond the legal limitations of the 
Charter. Some periods of general diffi- 
culty must occur in the history of every 
banking establishment; the greater the 
extent of their operations, the more severe 
and dangerous perhaps ; and especially in 
this country, whore it must still be many 
years before banking capital, once diffused, 
can be withdrawn to meet any coming 
emergency. In such periods, the Bank of 
Bengal has, no doubt, been found insuffi- 
cient ; and if it had been much larger, it 
would, 1 think, have been equally unable 
to “ afford aid to Government,” or to pre- 
vent suffering to individuals. 

As matters have hitherto been, the con- 
nexion of Government, although not un- 
attended with inconvenience to individuals, 
has been of the greatest value to the Bank. 
Besides circulating its notes to a large ex- 
tent through the lower provinces through 
the collectors, the partnership has given a 
stability to its credit, and to all its opera- 
tions, which in no other way could it have 
possessed. I doubt if any bank, with the 
responsibilities of the partners limited by 
charter, could have existed here during the 
times of the Bank of Bengal, without the 
partnership of the Government. I'be 
Union Bank has owed its safety chi^y to 
the unlimited responsibilities of its pro- 
prietors. 

It is intimated in the prospectus, that 
the partnership necessarily leads to assis- 
tance to the Government being always the 
primary object of the Bank. I do not de- 
fend all the measures of the Directors, 
either with respect to Government or to 
individuals; but after a long connexion 
with it, I believe I may safely say, that no 
consideration has ever been given to the 
claims of Government, at the expense of 
what appeared to be the interests of the prp- 
prietors of tl)c Bank. 

Believing, therefore, that the Bank, os 
at present constituted, has been a go^ and 
efficient instrument for the object it 
to accomplish, it remains to inquire, whe- 
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tb«r it is not easily susceptible of such mo- 
dification and extension, as the new and 
growing wants of the place and the country 
will require. 

Tht recent increase of the capital, was 
a preliminary step towards this ; and'if a 
still further increase should become desira- 
ble, there seems no reason to doubt that 
the operation might be repeated without 
j'isk of disappointment, whether with or 
without the investment of capital from 
England. 

It seems to be our duty, however, — a 
duty to which we are especially invited by 
the facilities lately bestowed upon the com- 
merce of the country, both internal and 
external — to seek such an extended field 
for our operations, as shall the soovter ren- 
der this capital productive. And although 
I do not see how any bank can be employed 
to facilitate “the receipt of the revenue,” 
we should endeavour gradually to extend 
the circulation of our notes, by connecting 
ourselves with similar establishments at the 
other presidencies, and perhaps in the west- 
ern provinces. This would gradually bring 
the people acquainted with our banking 
operations, and especially, if hereafter en- 
trusted by the Government with the busi- 
ness of the treasury, would enable us to 
employ our spare capital in facilitating and 
regulating the exchanges throughout the 
country, an object which is said to be much 
wanted in several parts of the country. 

It does not appear, however, to be at all 
necessary, that a bank should interfere with 
its capital to effect the public remittances 
to England ; it seems that there already 
exist very sufl'icient and very favourable 
means for this without such help. I see no 
good that the interference is to produce to 
the Government; and if the banking capi- 
tal be sufficiently large, 1 sec nothing in 
this employment of it, as regards indivi- 
dual interests, both here and at home, but 
the substitution of one monopoly for ano- 
ther, with increased means and motives 
for competition with individual exertions. 

In regard to the form in which we can 
best extend our connexions, I am clear 
thatcit will be most satisfactory to the pub- 
lic, as well as to the proprietors of the 
Bank of Bengal, to make them with inde- 
pendent bodies, similarly constituted with 
itself ; and not with branch-banks, which 
it would be difficult to control, and the re- 
sponsibility for which, many of our pro- 
prietors would be unwilling to incur. In 
either case, 1 consider the direct partner- 
ship of Government, in the present state 
of European and native society in this 
country, to be quite indispensable. No 
superintendence short of what is involved 
in this, will be sufficient and satisfactory. 

A branch of one of the private banks 
was formerly tried at Nattore, and although 
under good management, it was, I believe, 
« complete failure. 

Hy sentiments on a paper currency are, 


perhaps, very erroneous, but they aw of 
long standing, and seem to myself to be 
sanctioned by the experience of all coun- 
tries. 

It appears to me, that the prerogative of 
coining ought to be as strictly controlled 
by the governing power, in bank notes, as in 
bullion at least. 

The bene'fits of a paper currency can 
scarcely be overrated; but even if they 
could not be purchased too dearly, it is 
desirable by every means to diminish the 
dangers that undoubtedly attach to it. 

I should like to see a bank constituted 
in principle like the Bank of Bengal, dis- 
counting of course with those who chose 
to employ it, but making its chief banking 
operation, the supply of notes, to as many 
joint-stock nnchartered banks as could find 
support in capital and business throughout 
the country. It seems to me, that this could 
be managed in such just proportion, and on 
such terms, as would bo advantageous to both 
parties ; it would tend to avoid invidious 
interference with private transactions, and 
would leave a field clear for the employ- 
ment of private capital and individual ener- 
gy, which, if judiciously and gradually occu- 
pied, would, I believe, fulfil all the expecta- 
tions of the projectors of the Bank of India, 
Alexander Colvin. 

6th December, 1836, 

Tlie Bank of Bengal has declared a di- 
vidend to-day for the past half-year at the 
rate of seventeen per cent, per annum. The 
profits of the half-year, we understand, 
yield fourteen per cent, of this rate, and 
the other three per cent, arise from sums 
recovered in the doubtful debts account, as 
will appear more in detail when the usual 
Beport is published. — Cour., July 6, 

COAL AND LIMESTONE. 

Mr. Homfray, who was lately sent to 
explore the coal district of the l^ane, has 
made some further discoveries of coal-beds; 
but the most interesting discovery he has 
reported, is the existence of a stratum of 
lias limestone of great extent, which is 
considered a sure indication of coal.— 
Friend of Indiuy June 22. 

LOAN OF 1823. 

Financial Department, June 7. — Notice 
is hereby given, that the first class, being 
the entire remainder of the promissory 
notes of the Governor-general in Council, 
bearing date the Sist March 1823, and 
standing on the general register of the re- 
gistered debt of the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal as Nos. 1 to 320 inclu- 
sive, will be discharged on the 10th August 
next, on which day the interest thereon 
will cease. The holders of notes advertised 
for discharge may, as heretofore) transfer 
the etock represented by such notes into 
the four per cent, loan now open) receiving 
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or paying, at their option, the fractional 
difference between the amount of stock re- 
presented in sicca rupees, and tlie sum in 
Company’s rupees, in even hundreds, that 
they may desire to hold in notes of the said 
four per cent. loan. Proprietors, resident 
in Europe, of the notes above advertised 
for discharge, whose instructions to their 
agents in India make no provision for such 
an event, will be allowed the benefit of the 
orders published in the notice of this de- 
partment, dated the 26lh April 1833. 

Prompt payment will be made at any 
date prior to the 10th August next, at the 
option of the holders of notes advertised 
for discharge, of the principal, with inte- 
rest to the date of payment. 

GOVERNMENT ADVANCES, 

A letter from Mr. Secretary Prinsep to 
Mr. Limond, secretary to the Chamber of 
Commerce, dated 14th June, stales that 
the authority given by the Court of Di- 
rectors for making advances on goods con- 
signed to Liverpool, is strictly confined to 
the Bombay presidency ; but the Governor 
of Bengal has been authorized by the Go- 
vernor-general of India in Council, to ex- 
tend the principle to advances made at this 
presidency, and the necessary orders have 
accordingly been addressed to the Board of 
Customs, to receive tenders for advances 
to be made on goods consigned to the Court 
of Directors at Liverpool, the bills being 
payable as heretofore in London only. 

INTERNAL STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The result of the great experiment which 
Loid William Bentinck set on foot on his 
arrival in India, of navigating the rivers 
of this presidency by steam, shows that the 
most complete success has crowned the en- 
terprize, not only in a social, political, and 
commercial, but also in a pecuniary, point 
of view. The Report sent in to Go- 
vernment, relative to internal steam navi- 
gation, and on which the extension of the 
system is recommended, has furnished us 
with the data w-e now publish. 

The first section refers to the construc- 
tion of the eight vessels which now ply on 
our rivers, and which comprise four iron 
steamers and four accommodation vessels. 
The cost at which the eight vessels have 
been placed in a state of efficiency with 
one month’s stores on board, has amounted 
to Rs. 4,69,759, or about Rs. 1,17,440 for 
each steamer and accommodation vessel. 
'Ihe cost at which the boats may be conti- 
nually maintained, depends chiefiyon their 
durability. By direction of the Court of 
Directors, Mr. James Prinsep conducted 
a series of experiments to ascertain what 
paint or coating would most effectually 
protect the iron against the corrosive in- 
fluence of the climate of India, and after 
B succession of trials, coal t«r was found 
to be the best of all preservatives. This ar- 


ticle was, therefore, applied to the vessels, 
and the result verified the correctness of 
Mr. Prinsep’s observations. With this pro. * 
tection, twenty years are confidently as. 
sumed for the duration of an iron vejsse). 
The annual depreciation, therefore, cm the 
vessel as well as on the engines, has been 
assumed at Jive percent., on the wood- work 
at ten, and on the boilers at twenty per cent. 
Fuel will continue to keep up the charge 
of steam-communication until Govern-' 
inent shall have brought the mines in the 
upper part of the route into operation. 
The average cost of coal between Allaha- 
bad and Calcutta is 10 annas 8 pie. The 
ordinary consumption is about 8 maunds 
per hour, or 1 20 maunds for a day of fifteen 
hours, which on an average stands in 
Rs. 76. *This sum, however, includes also 
cooking for sixty or seventy persons daily. 

In this charge for fuel, one-half the sum 
forms the original cost of coal ; the other 
half arises from the expense of conveyance. 
The coal is delivered in Calcutta, at 5 
annas 4 pie the maund, or 18s. the ton, 
and this price is supposed to yield to the 
proprietor of the mines about 38. 6d. per 
ton, or a profit of about twenty per cent. 
The probable receipts of the vessels have 
been calculated on the sum earned during 
the eighteen voyages which have been per- 
formed by the four vessels, from the period 
of their being respectively afloat, to the 1st 
of August 1836. 

Government freight for treasure, at 2 pie 


per Rh.I.OOO per mile 2 , 02,580 

Government store freights 25,309 

Freights for Government of Agra 10,027 

Freights and passage from private indi- 
viduals 89,449 


Total receipts . . 3,27,365 

These eighteen voyages are spread over 
a period of more than a twelvemonth ; but 
it is calculated, that the four vessels now 
employed will be able to perform eighteen 
voyages within the year, — Friend of Indwt 
June 8. 

TRADE IN 8INDE. 

Capt. Burnes, in a recent report to Go- 
veinment on the commerce of Hydeaabad 
and the Lower Indus, observes of the trade 
of Hyderabad, that some notion of its 
extent may be formed from the revenue 
yielded by the farming system. “ The du- 
ties at Hyderabad of export, import, and 
every description (opium excepted), are 
now farmed annually for Kora Rs. 1 ,25,000, 
which are about twenty-five percent, lower 
in value than the current rupee of India. 
I estimate that, on all sides, the imports 
into Hyderabad, by various channels, 
amount to more than four lakhs per an- 
num, of which sum more than a third con- 
sists of British cottons. The great variety 
of cloths at Vikkur excites attention, n^ 
from the quality or quantity of the arti- 
cles, but the many places from whence 
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they cotne. It was hardly to be expected 
that, in a small bazar at the mouth of the 
Indusl there should be cloths from Mala- 
bar, Cutch, Palee, Jaysulmeer, Upper 
Sinde, and Britain ; a closer watching of 
the caprices of the people, and of the pat- 
terns and descriptions of cloth which 
they require, would no doubt prove advan- 
tageous. The late investments, brought by 
the Bombay merchants, yielded, in several 
instances, a clear profit of twelve per cent., 
on some things double ; and the best proof 
of the success which has attended the spe- 
culation, is the establishment of a rival 
house, when there are already eight whole- 
sale merchants of cloth resident in Hyder- 
alwd. The natives of Sinde do not as yet 
feel satisfied that they are to enjoy the pri- 
vileges of our treaties in common *with fo- 
reign merchants, otherwise I have strong 
reasons to believe that they would seek to 
keep the market in their own hands ; and 
when it has made some progress, this, I 
doubt not, will be the situation of the Indus 
trade.” 

A Government notification, dated 26 th 
June, states that the ameers of Hyderabad 
have agreed to establish, if it be found con- 
venient, in co-operation with the British 
Government, an annual fair at Tattah (or 
at Vikkur, if it be preferred), which may 
be expected to be the resort of merchants 
from all surrounding countries ; and fi- 
nally, they have undertaken to facilitate the 
river navigation as far as may be, by clear- 
ing away the jungle on the banks. 

Capt, Burnes and his party had reached 
Bahwulpoor, about six hundred miles up 
the Indus, where he was to be met by an 
agent from Runjeet Singh, who was to ac- 
company him to Attok and Cabool. 

AGRA BANK. 

A correspondence has taken place be- 
tween the Agra Bank and the Lieut.- 
governor, on the subject of giving circula- 
tion to notes payable on demand, to be 
issued by the Bank. The Secretary states 
that the capital of the Bank is now twenty 
lakhs, including deposits; that it has been 
uniformly prosperous ; that it numbers 
amongst its proprietors natives of extensive 
landed property, and others at the head of 
bouses of business of the highest respecta- 
bility ; that to meet increasing calls for ac- 
commodation, the proprietors have resolved 
to double its stock, so that the paid-up ca- 
pital will be twenty lakhs, and it is a fun- 
damental rule of the Bank, as a guarantee 
to the public, that should one third of its 
capital ever be aborbed by losses, its busi- 
ness shall close. It is proposed to place in 
the hands of any public officer, Govern- 
ment promissory notes to the full amount 
of their bank notes in circulation, wiffi 
power tiO dispose of them if the Bank hesi- 
tate to cash its notes. It is further proposed 


to confine their circulation tq QOtea of 
Rs. 50 and upwards, so as not to displace 
the coin. The Bank further consent to 
adopt any other check that can be sug- 
gested. 

Tlie Lieut.-governor, in reply, states the 
following objections ; “ The proposal is 
tantamount to an application for permis- 
sion to coin money, or in other words, to 
give to pieces of paper without any intrin- 
sic value, the worth and currency of tho 
gold and silver coin of the realm, for the 
benefit of the Bank. The coining of money 
seems to the Lieut.-governor to be a pri- 
vilege belonging properly to the State 
alone, and which ought not to be conferred 
on any individuals or mercantile bodies for 
their peculiar advantage. If paper money 
were much required by the community, in 
preference to gold and silver, as being 
more convenient, it appears to the Lieut.- 
governor, that it would become the duty of 
the Government to provide a sufficiency of 
the desired article, with due care and pre- 
caution, and that this branch of its func- 
tions ought not to he transfered to others. 
A further objection seems to the Lieut.- 
governor to exist in the monopoly of benefit 
which the adoption of this proposal would 
confer on the Agra Bank, This is said with 
a view to the probable practical effect. If 
such an advantage were conferred on the 
Agra Bank, it could not justly, his Ho- 
nour conceives, be withheld from any other 
individuals or associations that could offer 
equal security. But the inconvenience at- 
tending a general extension of the privilege, 
would probably cause its limitation, and 
thus a monopoly would be established in 
behalf of a favoured institution, to the in- 
jury of others engaged in similar transac- 
tions, and equally entitled to support and 
encouragment from the State.” He admits 
that the securities offered are sufficient to 
guard the State against loss. 

The Secretary to the Bank, in rejoinder, 
declares that it is not desired that the notes 
should be received as money in the collec- 
tion of the State revenue, as the Lieut.- 
governor conceived, but as checques, and 
what the Bank asks, is merely that the 
local officers of Government shall not cast 
discredit nn its notes. “ The proprietors 
certainly do propose to render their circu- 
lation more deserving of credit, and con- 
sequently of currency, than any other 
paper that has ever been offered by a pri- 
vate establishment to the community. But, 
except in so far as credit in all its forms 
may and does enable the community to 
conduct their more important transactions 
in business, without tho actual intervention 
of gold or silver payments, the paper of the 
Agra Bank can have no pretension to be 
regarded as of equal value with gold or 
silver ; nor can any thing short of the com- 
pulsory power of the Legislature to make 
bank notes inconvertible, and at the same 
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time a legal tender, ^lace them even for a 
moment on that footing ; and the instant 
that bullion should come to he required 
for exportation to a neighbouring state, ail 
the power of Government even would be 
unable to maintain such paper in the forced 
and unnatural position to which it had been 
temporarily raised.” 

The Lieut.. Governor still contends that 
the Bank do apply “ for the privilege of 
having their notes received as money in the 
collection of the public revenue. Bank 
notes,” he observes, “ by universal con. 
sent, have acquired the name of paper 
money, and are more especially used as 
substitutes for coin in general currency. 
The proprietors of the Agra Bank cannot 
suppose that the Lieut. -governor meant to 
apply to their proposed notes any other de- 
scription tlian what he should conceive to 
be applicable to all paper money based on 
credit. The Lieut.-governor is not aware 
that there is any urgent call for paper mo- 
ney at Agra, or that such inconvenience 
exists in commercial or pecuniary transac- 
tions, as to render necessary recourse to 
that substitute for coin. His Honour is 
disposed to consider the present application 
of the Bank as originating more in their 
own views, than in any call on the part of 
the community for the introduction of a 
paper currency. But if a paper currency 
be required at Agra, it must be required at 
other places in these provinces, and it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
provide for it on a more extended scale than 
the limited one proposed by the Agra 
Bank, and inexpedient for the Govein- 
ment to embarrass itself by an arrange- 
ment so local and restricted.” 

A general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Bank was held at Agra on the 1st June, 
Mr. Boldero in the chair, when the afore- 
going correspondence was read, and the 
following resolutions were passed ; 

That the rule, that the Bank shall have 
no paper currency of its own, he annulled. 

That subscriptions be opened for new 
shares. 

That the rule allow'ing loans on security 
of two individuals, be modified to this 
effect : “ provided that such loans, when 
exceeding Rs. 10,000, are not granted for 
a longer period than three months, unless 
the sureties be in receipt of a public 
salary.” 

UNION BANK. 

The general half-yearly meeting of the 
Union Bank, on the 14lh July, was made 
special, for the purpose of considering 
the requisition for a charter : Capt. Vint in 
the chair. 

The secretary’s report of the operations 
of the Bank, from January to June, stated 
'he actual gain from realizations to amount 


to Co.’s Rs. 1,41,153, which, added to the 
undivided Rs. 17,054. made a disppsablo 
fund of Rs. 1,58,207. The bank-note 
circulation has been a daily average, on 
the six months, of Co.’s Rs. 5,06,035. 
The imoiint remaining of dependencies, 
Rs. 1.68,595, is virtually extinguished by 
the surplus fund of Rs. 1,58,207. 

A dividend of fourteen per cent, was 
agreed to — seven for the halLyear. 

On the subject of a charter, the corres- 
pondence with Government was rend, when 
it was resolved — That it be referred to di- 
rectors. assisted by a committee, to take 
the necessary steps to obtain a Charter or 
Act of Incorporation from Government, 
for the following purposes: 1st, to ena- 
ble the Bank to sue and be sued by its 
secretary, to take conveyances and hold all 
property in his name; 2d, to limit the 
responsibility of the Bank to the amount 
of its paid-up capital ; and that it be an 
instruction to the directors and the com. 
ini ttee to offer, as a condition of obtain- 
ing a Charter, that the amount of notes 
of the Bank, payable on demand, shall 
not exceed two-thirds of the capital. 

MUSULMAN RIOTS, 

Shnjehanpoor . — The Nuwab, Buhadoor 
Khan, has been committed for trial before 
the Sessions* Court at Bareilly, for his part 
in the late murderous riots here. The ma- 
gistrate, Mr. Buffer, and Mr, Barron, have 
been summoned as witnesses in the case. 
The principal Musulmans are leaving no 
means unattempted to extricate themselves 
from the awkward situation they are in, 
and among others, have sent a vakeel to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe; who will, of course, 
decline to receive him. Should the parties 
concerned in the recent disturbances es- 
cape conviction, the worst consequences 
may be anticipated; for the Musiilman 
population are in a state of great excite- 
ment, which the triumph of an acquittal 
of their leaders would exasperate into fury. 
They have never been reduced to a proper 
obedience to law and order, but have in- 
variably manifested all that turbulence^nd 
insubordination, which they learnt under 
their lawless nuwab rule, and are at this 
moment in a state of sullen defiance of 
the law and Government. The new kot- 
wal, a Hindu, has had notice of assassina- 
tion duly served on him, which will pro- 
bably be carried into effect some of these 
fine nights , Ukhbary July 1. 

LARGE ALLIGATOR. 

An alligator caught the other day, at 
Hoogly, was opened, having been kept 
alive in a tank since it was caught. The 
arm of an adult female, with a few of the 
ornaments on, was found in the maw of 
the monster; and it is ascertained, that 
within the last fortnight, three worae^ 
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lmT« been carried away from the batbin^* 
place at Trepany. The akin of the am* 
tnal i« to be stuffed and preserved for the 
museum of the college, when that shall 
be established. The specimen is considered 
a very fine one, and is of the siiub-iiosed 
species, which is not very common in the 
Lower Provinces. From an accurate 
measurement, it appeared that the alligator 
was V2 feet II inches from the snout to 
the tip of the tail, and 5 feet 2 inches 
round the body. — Hurkaru^ July 1. 

MILITARY ORPHAN INSTITUTION. 

By the final issue of the votes on the 
Kurnaul propositions, it is very gratify- 
ing to observe, that Mr. McQueen has 
not only a very large majority fti his fa- 
vour, exceeding the propoition of four to 
one, but an absolute majority of more 
than one hundred, taking the entire num- 
ber of subscribers to the.fund. The issue 
of this much agitated question we con- 
sider most creditable to the army, showing 
that stirring spirits will agitate in vain, 
when there is persecution or injustice in 
the cause they espouse — that those who. at 
other times, might be mute, will have a 
voice on such occasions. The members of 
the old management had a special meeting, 
yesterday afternoon, in the Town Hall, at 
which, we understand, it was determined 
that they should now vacate their charge, 
since three new managers had been elect- 
ed, and had accepted office, namely, Dr. 
Corbyn ; Capt. Fitzgerald, engineers ; and 
Lieut. Abercrombie, engineers — three 
managers being competent to transact bu- 
siness. — Cour.) June 25. 

ATROCIOUS CRUELTY. 

A poor girl, about eight years old, was 
brought to the police, in a state that beg- 
gars all description. Her bones through 
the flesh, her hands about the wrist smash- 
ed, and pieces of flesh cut off them. 
About the shoulders large holes, evidently 
burnt with coals, and the sides lacerated ; 
also a deep wou nd on the head . She seemed 
thep in a dying state, and was immediately 
sent to the police hospital in the palankin 
she was brought in. We hear that the above 
was perpetrated by a Mogul lady of res- 
pectability, on account of the child drink- 
ing some vinegar and sugar, prepared for 
her. It seems the wounds were inflicted 
with a pestle and chopper, about nine 
days ago, and the child conveyed to Co- 
lingah fur concealment ; this morning, she 
appearing worse, they (the servants of the 
lady in question) were in the act of carry- 
ing her to Chinsurah, when the palankin 
was brought to the police by a Sydee lad, 
who witnessed the whole transactions. We, 
with a few others, had the curiosity to look 
into the palkey. The sight was sickening, 
and we can hardly conceive any thing 


more atrocious. The above is no soiagge 
ration, but a faint outline of the transac- 
tion . — Englislimariy July 12* 

, MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The distribution of prizes, given by 
Balioo Dwarkanaulh Tagoie, to the sue. 
cessful candidates amongst the students of 
the Medical College, by the Governor- 
general, took place at the College, on the 
29th June, in the presence of a great 
number of highly respectable gentlemen, 
both European and native. On his Lord- 
ship taking his seat, Professor Goodeve 
delivered an address on the result of the 
examinations. The subjects were anatomy 
and physiology, embracing a very wide 
field. The Professor said : “ Upon all 
the points, the answers were very satisfac- 
tory; some of them were almost faultless, 
displaying a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects, in all their details ; a few, in- 
deed, were vague and meagre, and one or 
two decidedly bad; but, regarded as a 
whole, we have the utmost reason to he 
content. I do nor hesitate to say, that the 
replies could not have been surpassed by 
any class of medical students in Europe; 
and the result of the examination proved, 
most convincingly, the excellent capacity 
of our students. It showed that their zeal 
and industry had in no wise failed, whilst 
to the professors it aflorded the gratifying 
conclusion, that the method of instruction 
adopted had been well- chosen — that their 
labours had not been in vain. Pleasing, 
however, as the result of this part of the 
proceeding was, the practical examination, 
held two days afterwards, was still more 
satisfactory. The written replies might 
have been the eflect of the mere force of 
memory; the most excellent anatomical 
answer might have been the proiluct of 
one who knew nothing of the subject he 
treated, except by rote. The result of 
these examinations is, in every respect, 
honourable to the students ; it is a source 
ol unalloyed gratification to the profes- 
sors; and it must afford to the world a 
most convincing proof of the ultimate uti- 
lity of this institution. The pleasure we 
experienced in witnessing the effects of a 
mode of study till now unknown in these 
lands, may well be conceived by those who 
know the peculiar circumstances in which 
the Calcutta Medical College is placed, as 
regards the study of practical anatomy. 
Tliat the prejudices of ages should, in six 
short months, have been overthrown, and 
the iron bonds of a most debasing and 
mischievous superstition have been lhi« 
suddenly burst asunder by a few simple 
youths, aided only by the force of a supe- 
rior education, was, indeed, a spectacle 
worthy to behold. It called forth the most 
unqualified admiration, and excited the 
most triumphant feelings in our breasts. 
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We felt that tlie p-eat obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of the institution under our 
charge was surmounted, and that the ob- 
jects for which the College was established 
were even now fulfilled. It was impossi- 
ble to doubt of future success when we 
|)eheld the progress we had already made.*’ 

Lord Auckland then presented prizes 
and certificates to twenty. four native stu- 
dents. 

HOOGHT.Y COM.EGE— KERAMUT AM. 

A wealthy Mohamedan, of the Slieea 
sect, who Hied thirty jears ago, left a con- 
siderable estate as a charitable and reli- 
gious fouiiHaiion, to be administered par- 
ticularly for the benefit of his own perse- 
cuted sect. The lands were left under 
the management of two mutwullees (prin- 
cipals or abbots); l)ut their misconduct 
and fraud obliged Ciovernment to place 
the administration of the estates under their 
own officers. J5y their good liusbandry, a 
large augmentation of rent was obtained, 
exceeding the expectations of the testator, 
and the wants of his institution. It was 
determined, therefore, after providing ade- 
quately for all the arrangements made by 
the founder, to devote the surplus funds 
to the erection of a college at Hooghly, for 
the instruction of youth, without distinc- 
tion of sect or nation, both in English and 
in the Oriental languages, and in the sci- 
ences of Europe. This is the origin of the 
Hooghly College, which is an honour to 
Government, and promises to be a bless- 
ing to the district. 

The situation of mutwullee being va- 
cant, the Board of Revenue, anxious to 
l)estow it on the most worthy, seaiched tlie 
country through fora suitable person. On 
no occasion, perhaps, has mote diligence 
l)een used by the public olficeis to disco- 
ver the right man, or more deliberation 
employed in the gift of an appointment. 
Among those whose claims were brought 
before the Board was Kerarnut All, the 
enlightened companion of Lieut. Conolly, 
a man piofoimdly rend in all the learning 
of the Mahomerlans, and of active habits. 
His qualifications appeared to be superior 
to those of cveiy other candidate; and he 
was accordingly brought down and in- 
ducted into office, with a salary of between 
fiOO and 700 rupees a month. 

The establishment of the Hooghly Col- 
lege, out of the funds of a M.diomedan 
endowment, lias fiom the beginning been 
a source of deep chagrin to all pious and 
devout Moo'^uimans, and no stone has 
been left unturned to prevent wiiat in their 
^ew appears a desecration of the funds. 
Kerarnut All, having been installed in 
office, was forthwith inoculated with the 
scruples entertained by his countrymen. 
He obtained a copy of the will, studied it 
both legally and grammatically, and at 
length came to the conclusion, that the 
Journ. N. S. VoL.24.No.96. 


augmentation of revenue, which resulted 
from the wise management of the public 
officers, must follow the disposition of the 
estate as fixed by the testator ; that it was 
the desire of the testator that the revenues 
of tife endowment should lie applied ex- 
clusively to the encouragement of his own 
section of Islamism ; that the word, which 
Government had interpreted to signify 
good works generally — upon which inter- 
pretation they founded the apfiropriation 
of a portion of the funds to the object of 
public instruction — was to be taken only 
in a religious sense ; and fliat, to lay out 
any portion of the rents in English instruc- 
tion and the education of unbelievers, was 
a violation of the intentionsof the founder. 
Upon ^le strength of this reasoning, he 
addressed a long remonstrance to the pub- 
lic nuiliorifies, and, to demonstrate the 
sincerity of bis views, declined receiving 
any portion of his own salary. 

*We cannot but feel a high respect for a 
native who travels out of the beaten track 
of servility, and, upon a scruple of con- 
science, places himself in diiect opposition 
to Government, pieferring the loss of an 
easy and lucrative office to an acquiescence 
in what he considers wrong. But whatever 
may he our regard for his character, we 
cannot but consider his cause untenable. 
His proposal is nothing less than that the 
Hooghly College shall be broken up, and 
all the funds made over unreservedly to his 
own countrymen; and he founds this sin- 
gular request upon his own interpretation 
of an expression, to which Government, 
after careful and anxious examination, had 
affixed a different meaning. The only 
crime with which the most fastidious can 
charge them is, that they have founded a 
noble institution upon the strength of a 
jdiilological ambiguity. It is for the ad- 
vantage of society that the niutvvullve 
should accommodate Ins views to the phi- 
lology of the ruling authorities. IK* has 
ample funds at his disposal to carry info 
execution all the religious intentions of the 
testator . — Fiicndif India, July 13. 

KRISIINTA MOlICNA BANERJEA. • 

On tbe 'J'lfh of Jntio, Baboo Krisima 
Mohuiia Baneijea v , is ordained at the cha- 
pel of the Bishop’s College, by the Loid 
Bishop of Calcutta. 'J’lie baboo is well 
known as having been a member of a high 
caste Braiimin family. He icceivcd bis 
education at the Hindoo College, and was, 
in the first instance, engaged as a teacher 
of Mr. Haie’s school. While here, he 
started the Enquirer, which lie conducted 
for a number of years with great ability. 
He subsequently became a convert to 
Christi.'inity, of which he has ever since 
been a staunch and devoted follower. The 
Church Mission Society engaged the ser- 
vices of Baboo Krishna Molilin as head 
teacher of their school at Mirzapore, which, 

(2 I) 
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under his care and iranagement, attained, 
we believe, considerable prosperity. But 
a few months ago, the Society were pleased, 
for reasons which we need not divulge 
here, to cut their connexion with tire ba- 
boo, or, as he might be now called-, the 
llev. Krishna Mohuna Baneijea. Diir- 
ing the last two or three months, he has 
been living at the Bishop’s College, where 
his attention has been chiefly engaged in 
the study of languages. The last circum- 
stance of his ordination will raise various 
and opposite emotions in the minds of 
men. To the sincere Christian, it is a 
matter of the highest satisfaction ; to the 
Hindoos, it will afford a fresh subject for 
scandal and abuse. At the ordination, 
there were very few people presenf besides 
clergymen, of wliom the attendance was 
full. The llev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea 
will in a few days be settled in Calcutta, 
when he will use his best exertions for the 
promotion of Christianity, — Gyanannc- 
shun, July 5. 

BORING EXPERIMENT. 

A third fossil specimen was produced, 
from the boring experiment in the fort, 
drawn up by the auger from a depth of 
375 feet. The boring has proceeded to 
380 feet, at which depth a stratum of blue 
clay has been struck, exactly corresponding 
with the clay stratum near the surface.— 
Cour., July 6'. 

NATIVE SOCIETIES. 

There are at present, we understand, three 
religious societies in Calcutta, wliich may 
be deemed the i allying points of the re- 
spective religious parties. — 1st. The Dhnr- 
ma Sublia. This is the gathering place of or- 
thodox Hindoos, and violent enough it is in 
the fulmmation of its curses and pains ; it 
is, however, past its zenith. — 2d. Tlie 
Brumha Subha. This was the offspring 
of Kammohun Roy’s liberality ; it meets 
in the Cliitpore road. Tfiore are about ten 
principal members, at the head of which 
are Dwarkanalh Tagore and the Taki ba- 
boos. It is dying a natural death. They 
profess to worship only one God, and wish 
to reform Hindooism by reading and dis- 
tributing the Vedas. — 3d. The Xatwe 
UnUariaii Association. This is composed 
of young men educated in the different 
schools ; it differs from the Brnraha Siibha 
in admitting the validity of ail professedly 
inspired books, even the Bible, which is 
read in turn ; they meet in Bang Bazaar. 
There are, besides these, three or four de- 
bating clubs among the alumni of the Hin- 
doo College and the General Assemfdy’s 
School, but not of sufficient interest to 
deserve a distinct notice. — Cal. Christ. Obs. 

NATIVE FEMALE GOVERNMENT, 

Colonel Tlioresby, in bis Observations 
on the Jeypore Transactions of 1835, in- 


troduces the following remarks on native 
female rule in India: — “ There is hardly 
any greater source of evil in the native 
governments of India than the system 
wfilch Colonel Speirs lias aptly enough de- 
signated the strumpelocracy of the coun- 
try — a system of female government very 
incongenial with Asiatic institutions, but 
which we have, somehow or other, ma- 
naged every where to foster. A prince 
dies; the widow is allowerl to adopt an 
heir. She adopts the youngest she can 
get, that her reign may be as long as pos- 
silile : and when he grows up, she tries to 
dispose of him that she may adopt another 
infant. In order to get the sceptre as 
soon as possible, they have been suspected 
of disposing of their lords; and in order 
to retain it as long as possifde when they 
have got it, they dispose of their adopted 
children, and even of their sons. The Ra- 
jah of Jhalore, the finest of the Bundle- 
cund fiefs, died in 1833 without an heir, 
and his Hef should have escheated to the 
Supreme Government. His widow, a 
young girl, whom he had married from a 
private and obscure family, was allowed 
to adopt an fieir, and she adopted her own 
brother, as the person least likely to dis- 
pute her power when he came of age, and 
thereby violated, I believe, a principle of 
Hindoo law ami religion, which admit 
not the adoption of a brother. Other in- 
stances might be quoted, but it is unne- 
ce.>sary to dwell on them. A Hindoo wo- 
man is never supposed, by religion, law, 
01 usage, to be even her own governor, 
much less that of a kingdom. Before mar- 
riage she is under the guvermnent of her 
fuller or firothers ; after marriage she is 
under that of her liusLrmd duiing his life, 
and that of his father oi biotheis after his 
death. Secluded as all women of rank 
are in India, they have no opportunity of 
learning the character or capacity of the 
men tliey entrust with the conduct of af- 
fairs; and they aie generally found to con- 
sider such points as of little impoitance, 
and to select eitlier tlieir own paiamoiirs, 
or those of some favourite female atten- 
dant ; and as they know that, though tliey 
should be chaste, no one will believe them 
to he so, tliey commonly make paramours 
of tlieir ministers after they are chosen, 
whether they were so before or not ; and, 
as in the case at Jyepoor, consent to share 
bis favours with their budaruns. The w hole 
state is, therefoi c, commonly supposed to he 
scandalized in the person of its chief ; while 
the people, under such a system, are go- 
verned by a set of wretclies, whom (hey 
despise and detest, and who, knowing they 
are so despised and detested by the people, 
set no bounds to their rapacity.” 

TEA IN ASSAM. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, a copy of the report of Dr. M‘Clel- 
land, on the tea plantations in As-tanti, 
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to the Governor-general, was placed upon 
the table. 

Dr. M'Clelland visited five plantations 
in Assam. The first that of Cnjn, 
twelve miles from the banks of the Noa 
Dihing river, and twenty miles south of 
Sudiya, in the miilst of an extensive forest. 
The whole plantation appears to be com- 
prized within a circular space of 300 yards 
in diameter. The ])lants weie found to 
be smaller in size in proportion to their 
distance from the boundaiy line of the 
plantation. The second colony of plants 
was found at Nigroo, in a southerly di- 
rection from Ctiju, Dr. M'Clelland thus 
describes his discoveiies at this planta- 
tion:— Approaching the spot, from tlie 
river, we crossed a zone of almost pure 
sand, overgrown with reeds, and in the 
course of a few paces, reached a sandy 
clayey soil, in which we found a few small 
tea plants ; a few steps farther introduced 
us to a (bier and less consistent soil, in 
which the plants weia found larger, and 
more numerous. (I selected a specimen 
of each of these soils, maiking the first, 
1000; and the second, 1010.) Surround- 
ed by tea plants, we ascended the mound, 
the soil of which is liglit, fine, and of 
yellow colour, having no sandy character, 
ileie the plants were found still more 
numerous th.in in the lower ground.” Tlie 
third plantation was near the village of 
Noadwar, in the centre of Upper Assam, 
twenty-five or thirty miles from the Bur- 
humpoolra. It is about fifty yards in length 
and tvienty in breadth; but there is reason 
to believe that the plantation was formerly 
much moie extended than it is at present, 
'file fourth grove of tea was found at 
Tingrai, wlieie the plant does not thrive 
more than thirty yards from the margin 
of a small stream. Here a number of 
jonng plants .vere found, which gave an 
eiK4)uraging instance of the dispo.sition of 
the plant to accommodate itself to any soil ; 
tlionuli the plants were found to increase 
in size and number, as the travellers ap- 
proached the light sandy soil, and disap- 
peared again in a dark rich moist soil. 
Tlie fifth colony of tea plants visited was 
at Gubru Purbut, tliiec days’ journey E. 
ii. E. of Jorehaut, The extent of ground 
covered by tin's group of plants was about 
sixty yards in diameter, and of circular 
shape. “ From the foregoing inquiries,” 
says Dr. M., “ it appears that the tea 
plant grows spontaneously under slightly 
different circumstaiice.s, as follows: — 1. In 
the level plain. 2. On embankments or 
mounds somewhat raised above the plain. 
Euju, Noadwar and Tingrai, are exam- 
ples of the first ; Nigroo, and Gubru Pur- 
but of the second.” 

TEA IN COCHIN CHINA. 

We are now enabled to say that the tea 
plant grows in great abundance in Cochin 


China, between the 10th and the 16th 
ddjgrees of north latitude. There is no 
peculiarity in the soil requiied for it, ex- 
cept that it be above the range of annual 
inundation. Upon soil sliglilly elevated 
it grows with great case ; but the best tea 
plantation is that situated upon a bill 
called B.'ii tro’i, near Hue, and in the 
province of Quang nam. It requires little 
care or cultivation beyond that of weeding, 
and easily attains the giowth of a vigo- 
rous plant. The tea grown in Cocliin 
China serves for the consumption of the 
lower orders of society, but the mandarins 
prefer the superior ten which is imported 
fiom China. The inferior estimation in 
which the indigenous tea is held, aiises 
apparently not from any real inferiority 
ill the plant, but from the ignorance of 
the Cochin Chinese of the art of mani- 
pulation, on which almost every thing 
depends. As a proof of this, we may 
adduce the fact, that the Chinese, who both 
import tbc aiticle from their own country, 
and arc the chief manufactureis of the 
indigenous tea, freijuenily mix that of the 
country, prepared by themselves, with the 
best ([iialities ot impoiied tea. In the 
gardens of the Cochin Chinese Mission, 
HI which the bishop lesided, to whom we 
are indebted for this inlormation, a consi- 
derable quantily of land was devoted to a 
tea plantation. It supplied all the rcsi- 
dents in the house with the article; and 
the rest of the plant was farmed out 
annually to the Chinese, who derived no 
inconsiderable profit from it. The Chinese 
are very careful in the selection of the 
leaves; reserving those which arc tender 
for the best qualities ; and making up the 
older .md coal ser leaves into ordinary tea. 
The leaves are w aimed upon a copper 
plate till they curl up; but this is not 
supposed to impait any of the qualities of 
verdigiis to them. The old leaves form 
the black; the younger, the green tea; 
the two kinds are not the product of dif- 
leront plants. From tliese data, we should 
be inclined to suppose that there is nothing 
in the soil of certain parts of India, to 
prevent (lie free growth of the plant.-— 
Friend of India, July 6. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Mr. Adam is at present in the Behar 
district, engaged in the prosecution ^ of 
his researches into the stale of education 
in that part of India : from which we 
hope tliat we may expect an early report, 
wliich will be the more interesting, as the 
reporter is gradually approaching the quar- 
ter where tlie native systems of instruction 
have been in operation from remote time, 
and consequently good opportunity will 
be afforded of ascertaining llie advantages 
and defects w-itli which they are attend- 
ed. — Fn^iulinmn, June 23 
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AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION OP BENGAL. 

A meeting of the shareholders and friends 
of the new Australian Association of Ben- 
gal was held July 2d, Mr. Cracroft in 
the Chair, when the undcrmentione(J re- 
solutions were passed. There were about 
thirty persons present. There appear to 
have been sixty- nine shares finally taken. 
Eight gentlemen have made their .applica- 
tions for passages. Several ships have 
been offered to the Association; and it 
is contemplated to send another ship in 
June? next, that is, one in November, one 
in January, and one in June. 

“ Tlint the Society be formed this day, 
and consist of siilisciibers of one or more 
shares of Co.’s lls. 500. 

“ That the object of the Society be the 
establishment of a safe, commodious, and 
regular communication with Austialia and 
Van Dieuian’s J.and. 

“ That the affairs of the Society be 
managed by a committee of five members 
resident in Calcutta, to be annually elected, 
of whom three to form a quorum, and to 
act under the general control of the 
members ; general meetings to be held 
quarterly and specially on the requisition 
of any three members.” 

KESUMPTION OF KENT- FREE LANDS. 

The following cases in the Sudder Re- 
venue Court will shew the course which 
these transactions are taking. 

Government, Appellant, v. huwuMuss 
Jh/ragee and others, Respondents. Zillah 
Mymensmg , — The possessor alleged 842 
koor of land, situate in mouza Ombta, 
&c., pei guiinah Sharepoor, to be LakhiraJ 
Dewutter lands, and produced five siin- 
nuds of 1I8;3-1186M 189-1190 and 1199 
B.S., signed by Sumboonath Chowdhu- 
ree, &c., and one sunnud of 1JC9 B. b., 
bearing the signature of Rughoonarain 
Chowdhuree, f^c. The decision of the Col- 
lector, I2th February 18.8.5, adjudged the 
contested lands not to be liable to assess- 
ment, on the ground that they were held 
exempt from the payment of revenue an- 
terior to the British rule. The proceedings 
w'ere submitted to the local Revenue Com- 
missioner of Dacca, who, disapproving of 
the Collector’s adjudication, preferred an 
appeal to this Court. On the SOth No- 
vember, 18.86, Mr. T. II. Maddock, the 
late officiating special commissioner, on 
examination of all the records of the case, 
reversed the decision of the Collector, and 
confirmed the appeal of the local Revenue 
Commissioner for assessing the lands in 
question, on the ground, that of six sun- 
nuds, produced by the Respondents in 
support of their claims, five were of dates 
subsequent to the accession of tlie Com- 
pany to the Dewannee, viz, for the years 
1188, 1186, 1189, 1190, 1199 B.S, and 
the sixth bearing date 1 lib I’balgoou, 1169 


B. S. , although anterior to the period 
above quoted, was (exclusive of its not 
having been duly registered) evidently fic- 
titious, having been written with fresh ink 
upon old paper, and bearing primd facie 
every appearance of a fabricated docu- 
ment. Mr. Barwell concurred in this deci- 
sion of Mr. Maddock. 

Gover 7 iment, Appellant, v. Rtittee Kant 
Chuckerhultij, Respondent. Zillah Mymen- 
Slug . — The possessor alleged some land, 
estimated at about 60 koor, situate in 
mouza Oobbhayapoor, pergunnah Share- 
poor, as Lakhir.ij Bermiittee land, granted 
by Ramjoewun Chowdree to llurreenath 
Turkl>agef'sh, and produced a sunnud of 
1042 B.S, and the nature of tenure, as 
described in the sunnud, appeared to be 
hereditary, .and that the present possessor 
held the lands by inheritance. The deci- 
sion of the Collector, 25th March, 1885, 
adjudged the disputed lands not to be liable 
to assessment, on the ground that they were 
held exempt from the payment of revenue 
by the .ancestors of the Respondent prior to 
the accession of the Company to the de- 
wannee. The Dacca Revetuie Commis- 
sioner, dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Collector, prefened an appeal to this 
Court, the 18th February J887. Mr. 
Maddock, the late officiating special com- 
missioner, finding that although the copy 
of the register, tendered by the Respon- 
dent, bore date from the year 1202 B.S., 
yet that it was unauthenticaled by the sig- 
nature of any officer of the Government, 
and that the sunnud itself, likewise unau- 
fhenticated, had every appearance of a fa- 
bricated document, being written with 
fresh ink on smoked paper, reversed the 
decision of the Collector, and confirmed 
the appeal of the Revenue Commisioiier 
for the assessment ot the land in question. 
I\Ir. Baiwell concurred in this decision of 
Mr. Maddock. 

The mischief done by the resumption 
operations, as they arc now carried on, is 
so extensive and so ruinous to those who 
are subjected to them, that they ought 
never to he lost sight of. To produce any 
mitigation in the activity with which our 
zealous Special Deputy Collectors are con- 
ducting the work entrusted to their charge, 

we are°persuaded reiterated representations 

are necessary ; we do not, therefore, hesi- 
tate to recur to the subject, as often as cir- 
cumstances enable us to bring it to the 
notice of the public. 

The resumption of lakeheraj and towfeer 

lands, in which such active operations have 

been lately c.arried on, appears to us inimi- 
cal to the principles of good government, 
inasmuch as it is calculated to destroy the 
security in the possession of all landed 
property in tliis country, and shake the 
confidence of tlie people in their rulers. 
There arc few zemindarics which do not 
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contain some lakhcrnj or lotv/eer land^ end, 
therefore, bo long as the desolating besom 
of the Special Deputy Collector has not 
swept over the estate, doubts regarding its 
value must exist, and render the property 
unsafe for the purposes of transfer, either 
by sale or mortgage. The manner in which 
tljcse operations have been carried on since 
the Reg. II. of 1819 was promulgated, has 
increased this uncertainty to a degree even 
beyond what tiie woist acts of Mahomme- 
dan tyranny could effect. The encroach- 
ments upon that security which the perina- 
rent settlement afforded, has been made so 
insidiously and by such slow degrees, as 
scarcely to give rise to any popular indig- 
nation. llie Reg. III. of 1828 may be 
meniioneil as an instance of this cautious 
policy. To conduct the work without 
alarming the people, appears to have been 
a principle in conducting all resumption 
operations. U'he circular from the Sudder 
Board to the Commissioners, communicat- 
ing a letter from Mr. Socretaiy Mingles, 
(see p. 149J establishes the fact we allude 
to. In it, the Deputy Collectors are told 
not to alarm the people with suits which 
are not instituted upon sure grounds, nor 
to interfere, for the present, with tonfi’er 
lands. These operations aie strictly con- 
fined to IdUitroj lands, after which the 
loufeer lands will fall under the axe of the 
resuming oflicer. In the interim, the 
holders of all zemindaries in which there is 
any toufeer land, must tontinue in that 
painful suspense and anxiety which the 
apprelien‘-iuu of corning evil is calculated 
to cieate in the mind. Far better had it 
been if the Government had at once taken 
what it desires, and enabled our zemin- 
dars to be certain of continuing undis- 
turbed in the possession of the remainder, 
than thus to leave the question in suspense, 
and render the possession of every land- 
holder uncertain, and, therefore, of com- 
paratively less value. 

The regulations, every body knows, 
limit the operations of resumption to par- 
cels of land not exceeding 100 beegahs in 
extent; and it is laid down as a rule, that 
one of the fiist points to be inquired into 
is, whether the land about to he resum- 
ed is below 100 beegahs in extent, in 
which case the resuming oflicer must leave 
it alone. This rule had formerly afforded 
all that security to lakherajdars holding 
less than 100 beegahs, which their expe- 
rience of the faith of the British Govern- 
ment in these matters could afford; but 
even that little confidence appears now' lo 
have been destroyed. In many places es- 
tates below 100 beegahs in extent have 
been resumed, under various pretences, 
and we learn from the Jhformcr that in 
zdlali Rajeshahio no less tlian twenty-one 
parcels of rent-free land, every one of 
them below 100 beegahs in extent, have 
been lately resumed. — Hurkaru, June 14. 


POrULATIOM OF DKLHI. 


'The census of the city of Delhi, cor- 
rected up to October 1836, gives tlie fol- 
lowing results : 



Males. 

Females. 

MiAulman adults . . . 

... ai.titw 

23,314 

Musulman children . . . 

... lo.otw 

8,890 

Hindoo adults 

... 24, .T3!) 

24,.311 

Hindoo children 

... o.yfio 

7,989 

Grand Total 

... <36,158 

(34,504 


The total population is 1,630,662, who 
live in 28,006 houses, which is rather less 
than five persons lo one house. Delhi has 
been generally considered lo possess a con- 
siderable cxce>s of Hindoo population. 
Tlie result, however, shews tliat the pro- 
portions are very ncai ly equal. In this cen- 
sus iieidicr the palace or ihe suburbs of the 
city are included ; ilieir populutiou alone 
does not fall short of 50,000 pel sons of both 
sexes and all ages. 

niSTURBANCK AT BHEWNDY. 

Ill consequence of the hue fiacas be- 
tvxeen the Mahomedans and Hindoos, at 
Bhewndy, regarding their respective 
creeds, on the 17th of IMay, several Mu- 
Milinans threw some lighted hay upon the 
w'aiehouse of Mukhuu Shett, a Bnniaii 
merchant, whcieby tliat, wiih his dwelling 
house and fifteen others in the vicinity, 
were totally destroyed. This has thrown the 
Hindoos into such a state of consternntioii, 
that evciy man seems to consider his life 
and property as held only upon the tenure 
of the pleasure of the IMaliomedan popu- 
luiioii, against whom, fioin their superior 
numbers, and gieater w'ealth and influence, 
the Hindoos aie afraid to prefer any 
charges in a public court. Siicli an alarm- 
ing aspect <lo things bear, that avast nuinher 
of Hindoos have resolved upon leaving the 
country, should no check he placed upon 
the piesont scenes of violence and insult. — 
Huikaiu. 


CIIOWIUNGHFE THEATRE. 


The result of the report of the commit- 
tee of three, is, that the theatre is not lo be 
sold, and that it is not to be let and 
the propositions of Capt. Hyde, in one 
instance, and of Mr. Farmer in another, 
to become lessees, have been rejetted, 
we believe, without being put lo the vote. 
We understand that, in the opinion of the 
two gentlemen who investigated the ac- 
counts, Mr. Dorin and Mr J. F. Grant, 
the expenses (monthly) may, without diffi- 
culty, he dimini'<hed by one-half. — llurk. 


1st July, a numerous meeting 
prietors and managers took place, 
nuk in the chair, when the reply 
nagers to the leport of the Coin- 
three was read, whicli dcscrihcd 
; as an unfaithful chtomcle of the 
•y of the theatre, a distorted view 
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of its present condition, and an exceedingly 
unsafe guide with reference to future ope- 
rations, &c. A warm altercatory discus- 
sif)n followed, Mr. VV. P. Grant animad- 
verted on the tone of the managers’ reply, 
lie thought the committee of thre^ had 
been most scurvily treated by the mana- 
gers. 3Ir. C. U. Prinsep, on the contrary, 
thought the reply a very amusing piece of 
poetry and romance ; he had looked into 
it, and found no scurvy at the bottom. Mr. 
W. Young proposed a resolution, which 
went to annul the resolutions of a former 
meeting. At length it was agreed that 
another meeting should be called to con- 
sider the proceedings of the 17th June. 

DEATH or THE KING OK OUnE. 

In our town edition of yesterday we an- 
nounced the demise of the King of Oude. 
Minute guns were filed this morning from 
the ramparts of Fort William to the num- 
ber of .‘15, corresponding with the age of 
the deceased monarch. We hear that his 
uncle, the Nuwaub Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, 
has been proclaimed at Lucknow with the 
sanction of the British resident, which of 
course has not been given without instiuc- 
lions, but we nevertheless look for its con- 
firmation here by the usual notice in the 
Cunelle, The Nuwaub who has succeeded to 
the throne is a prince of good reputation, 
the second of many brotheis, of whom the 
eldest, Nuwaub Slmms-ood-Dowlah, died 
about nine years ago in Calcutta, and 
thereby, according to Mahomedan law, 
which docs not recognize the principle of 
inheritance by stirpes^ deprived his sons of 
the presumptive right they would have had 
in succession to their father, had he sur- 
vived the late king. 

His deceased Majesty was the son of 
Ghazee-ood-Decn Hyder, the eldest son 
of Saudut Jung. During his lifetime he 
.acknowledged two sons, but the British 
Govern went, upon evidence taken, refused 
to acknowledge them, and the king after- 
wards himselt disavowed them, as all our 
readers must recollect, who are conversant 
with the printed papers relative to Oude 
affaiiv. This line, therefore, failing, the 
succession went back to the senior sur- 
viving uncle. But, in point of fact, the 
Mahomedan law seems to sanction the de~ 
tur opti/no principle, of wliich a memorable 
instance will be recollected in the case of 
Arcot, where the natural heir, having re- 
lused to accede to the terms proposed to 
him by the British Government, was pass- 
ed over in consequence.— Co/. Covriert 
July 15. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Lucknow, 9th July ; 

“ Yesterday morning a tragic scene oc- 
curred here, on account of the death of 
the King Mussumud Hyder, in conse- 
quence of Nazar‘.a-dccn taking the sove- 
reignly forcibly of the kingdom, in oppo- 


sition to the sanction of the British Go- 
vernment, who selected an uncle of the 
late king instead of his son. The British 
troops were ordered down from canton- 
ments to the palace, and the resident 
allowed the queen dowager and the young 
prince five minutes to leave the throne, 
where they were seated, and in the event 
of not complying, threatened to raze the 
palace to the ground. She did not pay 
any respect to this instruction, upon which 
Colonel Low gave orders for tlie artillery 
to open a destructive fire on the palace and 
people. Tiie loss of life on the occasion 
was lamentalile, that is, on the part of the 
young prince and queen dowager ; that on 
the Company’s triHiug— 2 sepoys killed, 
and 8 wounded. The struggle ended in 
confining the prince and queen, and seat- 
ing on the throne the late king’s uncle, a 
person totally unfit for the office, being in 
his 70th year. I was present all the lime, 
and the plunder made hy.Tohn Company’s 
sepoys was, immense, the throne being en- 
tirely stripped of its valuable gems.” 

CONVERSION OF HINDUS. 

Loodianali . — On the 30th April, Go- 
luck Nath and Hulder, natives of Calcutta, 
were publicly baptized at this place, in the 
presence of Capt. Wade and a numerous 
assembly of European gentlemen, by tiio 
American Missionary, the Rev, Mr. New- 
ton. 

EXrFRPT.®. 

The si'i-di'innl: Raja of Burdwan is 
about to try the validity of his claim, by 
an action of ejectment in the Supreme 
Court, against the present occupant of the 
Calcutta property. 

In the Supreme Court, on the 1 9th June, 
a motion v^as made for an attachment 
against Mr, Bird of Dacca, for a breach of 
the injunction of that Court, in not giving 
up possession of lands in the Mofussil, to 
the receiver appoinled by tliis Court, in 
the suit of “ Stephen and olhei s v. Hume.” 
The motion stood over. 

The ablution aniuially performed by 
numbers of Hindoos in the tank at Go- 
verdhun, lias this season been interdicted 
by the magistrate of Muttra, in conse- 
quence of the unwholesome quality of the 
water, which communicates fever to those 
bathing in it. 

It is calculated that, on account of the 
long drought, the indigo crop of 1837 
will be 32,000 maunds under that of 18,36. 

A registiy of coolies has taken place: 
they are to have badges like those of the 
ticca- bearers. 

In the Supreme Court, on the 12th July, 
sentence was passed on the Malay pirates 
convicted on the 23d August 1836. Sir J. 
P. Grant said, the Court was clear as to its 
jurisdiction (ibo prisoners are natives of 
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Jobore, a state connected bjr treaty with 
Great Britain ;) but owing to the delay, 
and suspense of the prisoners, the sentence 
was mitigated to transportation for life to 
the south of the Gulf of Martaban. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Reg. VI. of 1832, the Sessions Judge of 
the 24*Pergunnahs has issued a circular to 
the principal residents in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, requesting them to state whether 
they are willing to serve on the juries or 
punchaets. 

The diaft of a proposed Act is publish- 
ed, by which it is provided that no convic- 
tion of crime shall in future destroy the 
competency of a witness in any cause, civil 
or criminal, in the territories of the Com- 
pany. 

The Ueformer says that there is scarcely 
an hour of cither night or day in which 
some drunken European sailor is not seen 
cither lyinu or strolling about the Loll 
Bazar and Radha Bazar streets ; “ and on 
Sundays, when their religion requires them 
to attend the woiship of God, they are 
worse than ever. Of such consequence is 
this nuisance, that many peaceable inhabi- 
tants carefully avoid those streets, and pre- 
fer to go by a circuitous route” 

Divine service was performed on the 
29th June at St. John’s Cathedral, by the 
Bishop, after which a confirmation of adult 
persons took pl.ice. The attendance was 
very numerous, and the Cathedral was ex- 
cessively thronged ; many persons were 
obliged to stand for want of seats. Many 
Native Christians were likewise in atten- 
dance. 

The famine at Cuttack continues to a 
frightful extent. It has caused thefts and 
gang-robbeiies to increase every day ; and 
Want of water had been so gicat, that in cer- 
tain places in the Mofussil it sold at six 
culstes for the rupee. 

Two girls of the Potter caste were car- 
cried off by a crocodile of a monstrous 
size, while they were batliingat the Hoog- 
ly, at Coterung. 

Robberies upon the banks of the river, 
noith of Calcutta, appear to have become 
moic frequent than ever. Even the Go- 
vernment promises at Cossipore have not 
been respected, in spite of the guaid. No 
less than four instances have occurred with- 
in a short period, in which it has been dis- 
covered that property has been cairied away 
from the premises by thieves. 

Two houses in Calcutta have advertised 
the sale of grapes imported from Patna and 
its vicinity. 

The lands and properly of a wealthy ha- 
boo, Radha Soonder Mettre, in the 24- 
Bergunnas, liave been confiscated by order 
of Government, on account of his evading 
the process of tlie Fouzdaree Court, in a 
fyot case. 

Fires continue at Ranaghaut. On the 
25lhof May, last, there was a great fire, 


which burnt down almost the whole vil. 
lage. It commenced at one end of the vil- 
lage and, going before the wind, ended at 
the other, extending over a space three- 
quarters of a mile in lengili. On the 5ih 
Jun&, a fire happened at Kidderpore, and 
another at Baliaghaut. The destruction in 
the former place was 421 houses, and in 
the latter 124, besides 130 wood golaiis. 
About two-thirds of the large native city 
of Midnapore was consumed in the begin- 
ning of June. 

The plague, as appears by several ac- 
counts from the westward, is rapidly on 
the decline, and the viiulencc of the di- 
sease abating in an equal degree. 

A terrible remittent fever has destroyed 
thousaivls of people in the Paneeput and 
Khotuk districts, 

NATlVB STATES. 

Delhi . — The King is very ill from n 
bowel attack, which, it is feared, he will 
not survive at his great age. 

The Punjal ). — The following arc addi- 
tional particulars of the action between 
the Aflghans and Sikhs: — 

It appeals that the foit of Jumrood 
was occupied by some of lliirree Sing’s 
troops, and that the Aflghans attacked them. 
The Aflghans were led by Mahomed Khan, 
who had been ill-treated by Ilurree Sing 
three years hack, and in revenge lie join- 
ed Dost Mahomed, for the purpose of re- 
gaining possession of the fort of Jumrood, 
which had been taken from him. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Aflghans and 
Dost Mahomed to give him assistance, 
and made the desperate attempt to regain 
possession of his birth-iiglit. The action 
is described as being very gallantly con- 
tested on both sides. Several European 
officers were present in the Aflghan aimy, 
and the Sikhs ascribe the determined cha- 
lucter of this invasion, the unusual effici- 
ency of the enemy’s artilleiy, the vast 
assemblage of troops, and undaunted as- 
sault of tlie Affiglians, in a degree to the 
encouragement and daring inspired by iliu 
courage of these European officers. Wur- 
ree Sing’s armour saved liini against sword 
wound-, and arrows; but Mahomed Khan, 
thirsting for revenge, soupiit liim through- 
out ilie contest, and having met with Inin, 
Hied ucui bine at liim and wounded him. On 
seeing who had aimed the fatal shot, Hnr- 
rce Sing ruslied sword in hand at his 
antagonist, and with one blow cut Ins 
body in two! Two sons of Dost Ma- 
homed and ten of Runjeet Sing’s chief 
officers (Sirdars) are said to have fallen- 
two of the Maiiarajali’s regiments were 
literally cut to pieces ; and the Aflgdians 
captured four guns. 

At the time when the lialile was being 
fought. Maharnjnb Kimjeet Smg was at 
Guzerat ; and on bearing the intelligence 
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of the defeat, he sent all his cliiefs to 
Peshawur, together with all his aviiiiaRle 
forces and guns. On the arrival of Kitoshial 
Sing Jemadar, Sham Sing and others, the 
Aflfghans retreated. — Det/ii Gaz., Mu^ 31, 
We arc enabled to add a few details 
from a source on which we can rely for 
the best information from this quarter. 
'J'he army of Ilunjeet remained encamped 
at Uamnaghur since the departure of Sir 
Henry Fane, when it received a sudden 
order to move by forced marches upon 
Peshawur, a son of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
with an Affghan force of l‘J,000 or 15,000 
men, having fallen by surprise upon tlie 
Sikh troops stationed, in that province, 
under the cotnmand of Hurree Sing, the 
ablest of llunjcet’s generals. Th* Siklis, 
though very inferior in numbers to their 
enemy, fought like lions, and caused them 
as much loss as they sustained themselves; 
but they had the misfortune to have four 
of their own generals killed in tlie action, 
Hurree Sing, tlie general in command, 
Beman Sing, MofFan Sing and Maun 
Sing. In other respects, tlie slaughter on 
both sides was about equal ; but the S;kbs 
also lost four guns; so that the victory 
was decidedly with the Afghans. But 
the latter derived no real advantage fiom 
it, even in its moral cfiect; for General 
Allard immediately assembled ail the dis- 
posable force in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawur, and the Aflgbans retired into 
the mountains, cautiously avoiding to mea- 
sure arms with him, though he has been 
manoeuvring with some regiments of 
cavalry to bring them out. 'J’hey are evi- 
dently afraid to face regular troops, and 
as they refuse battle to a handful of men 
under Allard, it is not to be supposed 
they will show much resistance to the 
force about to be brought against them, 
when Lieut. Gen. Ventura and Gen. Court 
shall have joined him. No important re- 
sult i«;, therefore, likely to en''UC Irom 
this victory of the Allghans. They have 
made a dash and the business is over. 
This opinion is strengthened by the .cir- 
cumstance of Runjeet’s having slopt at 
Rotits, without proceeding on to Peshawur, 
as he had intended to do when he received 
tl^ first news of the disaster. — Calcutta 
Cour.y June 15. 

(From Native Papers.) — Runjeet Sing 
has crossed the Chunnb. Tiic Maharajah 
sent a letter to Gens. Ventura and Allard, 
and other French officers, to Hhyand, 
Koonwur Now Nehal Sing, and other 
chiefs (Sirdars), directing them to make 
arrangements for opposing the AflTghans, 
and to proceed to Peshawur; when they 
had all assembled they were to occupy 
themselves diligently in endeavouring to 
drive aw-ay the Affghans; not to be in a 
hurry, but if the force opposed to them 
was very strong, they were to represent 
the circumstance. 


An ukhharwa^ received from Peshawnr, 
conveying the intelligence that M ihomed 
Ufzul Khan, Dost Mahomed’s son, with 
12,000 sowars and seventeen pieces of can- 
non, had mirclied from Derail Khybur 
towards Pesliawur; that Akhiir Khan, his 
brother, was still encamped with his forces 
near the village of Diikkha — and that 
Dost Mahomed himself had put himself 
in motion with a band of followers. The 
Maharajah, upon hearing this, immediately 
gave orders to his generals to repair with 
a powerful and overwhelming army to 
Ritans Glinr, and watch the movements 
of tlie helligcrenls. 

A shooka was also despatched to Sirdar 
Hurree Sing Nulwa, desiring him to 
throw 5,000 muskets into the fort of Jum- 
rood, and to lake up his position upon an 
open and convenient spot near the same 
fort, to enable him to repel any attack 
that might be made by tire combined armies, 
Koonwur Now Nehal Sing was also de- 
sired to repair to tlie scene of action with 
as little delay as possible. 

An urzie was received from Sirdar 
Lclina Sing — Sundlian Walla — reporting 
that, in conformity with the orders of 
Sirdar Hurree Sing, he and his troops 
had combined with those of the son of 
Sirdar Dhunna Sing, Cliuttur Sing, and 
Kurrum Sing — Utlarie Wallah — and were 
encamped near Shubkuddur. He further 
stated that Suinmundur Khan, an ally of 
Dost Mahomed Khan, was encamped with 
5 or (>,000 Gilzics within a few coss of him, 
and he solicited instructions as to how he 
should act towards him, A pcrwnmm 
was sent in reply, desiring tiiat all private 
animosities should he suppressed, and a 
vigorous attack made upon Summundur 
Khan. 

The Maharajah received an urzie from 
Rajah Dhyan Sing, mentioning tlml the 
fort of Jumrood was not in a stale to 
resist an attack. Orders were given, in 
reply, to put the present fort into tlirough 
repair, and to commence the erection of 
fiiiother which should be impregnable. 
Sultan Mahomed Khan and Peer Ma- 
homed Khan wrote to the Lion of the 
Punjaub, that, if they had a large and 
well-equipped army, they would oppose 
Dost Mahommed and force the inhabitants 
of Jellalabad, to swear fealty to the Ma- 
harajah — at any rate, lliey would use their 
utmost endeavours to collect followers in 
the country, and render all the assistance 
in their power towards carrying on the 
war. Tlie Maharajah did not give any 
reply. 

Do^.! Mahomed has encamped at Jella- 
labad ; when he heard of the death of Ins 
son (at Jumrood), being much afliected, he 
declared that, as long as he lived, he would 
not cease to seek opportunities of reveng- 
ing the loss of Peshawur and the death of 
Ins son. He is occupied day and night 
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in collecting, consoliJating, and arrange 
ing his forces from amongst the men of 
his own tribe and that of Yusoof Zae. 

Letters from Cabool mention, that Dost 
Mahomed has written to the Khybur Walla 
that an army is being assembled in Pesha- 
wur, tor the purpose of invading tite coun- 
try of Lahore and attacking Jellalabad, 
and urged him strongly to join the force 
and to fight desperately ; that he would 
quickly send two thousand Toorks and a 
large body of cavalry, and that whenever 
Runjeet Sing passed the Attock, he him- 
self would join his force. When the Khy- 
l)ur Walla had read the note, his courage 
rose : an agreement was made between the 
two potentates, that they should fight in 
such a manner as to become renowned 
throughout the world. 

Ciindahar . — The space comprized be- 
tween Candahar and Shik.upore — a wild 
and barren dc'icrt — lias lately become the 
tomb of a strong band of robbers, who had 
resorted to and taken up their abode in 
this desert place, in the hope of l)eing 
able to fall upon the weary and exiiausled 
kafilahs without opposition ; but although 
they had achieved their purpose in this 
respect, they had not calculated upon titc 
consequences of shot t commons in so in- 
hospitable a place, and consequently they 
all fell a sacrifice to hungei, one after the 
other. A traveller, passing through die 
desert, a short time ago, was horror-struck 
at seeing thousands of human l)odies bleach- 
ing in the siiii, with heaps of plundersiiew- 
cd in all directions. He conveyed the 
intelligence to the Candahar chief, who 
immediately despatched persons to carry 
away the plunder. 

Gwalior . — In a late Gwalior Ukhbar it 
is mentioned, that one John Frcn, an offi- 
cer in the Maharajah’s service, liad, in con- 
sequence of clamorously demanding his 
pay, been discharged : he had remained at 
Gwalior fora month, when, one night, he, 
with forty followers, encamped at a garden 
belonging to the Mama Sahib, and seized 
a gun and a flag belonging to Secunder’s 
regiment. Oomrao Sing and Zalim, and 
other officers, accompanied by a company 
of soldiers, surrounded his camp, and hav- 
ing explained to John Fren that he had 
duly been paid up and discharged, inquir- 
ed why he had committed the act of vio- 
lence ; they seized the gun, on which an 
engagement ensued, in which John Fren 
and eleven of his followers were killed, 
and the rest dispersed, and two of the 
Gwalior troops were killed and nine wound- 
ed,.— j Gaz.y May J 1 . 


malirao. 

• LAW. 

SlJPRKME CouiiT, July G. 

Muttakellevan, Ercsoii, and Nanapra- 
gawn wHe tried on tlie charge of stealing 
a bag of money from the person of Mrs. 
Dunbar, on the occasion of the accident at 
the surf, rccoided in p. 74. 

One of the men in the boat, which 
brought Mrs, Dunbar and tlio othcis from 
the ship, de])oscd that Ercson got the 
purse in his hand when the boat upset.-— 
“ I saw the purse in Eteson’s hand when 
he was on shore. Muttakcllevan went on 
shore in the same boat as the lady and my- 
self ; I went away to his house. Eresoii 
gave the purse to his mother ; I saw him 
go home with the purse — he wrapped it 
up in a cloth, and carried tire cloth in Iris 
hand to Iris house. IMuttakellevan was 
behind Ercson, artd I was directly bchitrd 
MultakellLvan’s back ; I could sec. This 
is the story that I have always told Erc- 
son— told his mother there was a purse in 
the cloth ; I went away — it was not taken 
out of the cloth. There were some mo- 
hurs in the purse — gold coins. When he 
got on shore, ho was wrapping it in his 
cloth, and I saw tiro gold moliurs. The 
purse w-as made of black silk, and I saw 
the gold coins through small holes ; it was 
full of small holes. I first saw the gold 
coins in the water when Mnttakellevan 
took it ; I asked the mother for a share, 
when I was asked to go and wash myself. 

1 went to the police ; 1 did not say I had 
been refused a share before the magis- 
trates.” 

A native, who was on shore at the time, 
deposed: — “I saw lOicson and others 
swim on shote ; I did not sec any thing in 
his hand in the water ; 1 saw nothing like 
a cloth; I am a boatman of eighty -four. A ’ 
hurkara told me to say I had seen a cloth in 
Ercson’s hand, but I refused; I did say 
so before the magistrates. The hurkara 
look me and held me by the neck, and 
desired me to say so ; I did say so — it was 
false; I said what was untrue for fear of 
being flogged.” 

The jury acquitted the prisoners, Vith- 
out a moment’s hesitation. 

Sir E. Ganihicr then said, he wis ^pw 
able to inform the jury, what the law did 
not allow before the verdict was given, 
that Mrs. Dunbar stated in her depositions 
that the sovereigns were in a purse in the 
bag, and that it was impossible, therefore, 
that the witness could see them as he 
stated. 

JulyW. 

Apasawmy Moodelly and Devanaigum 
Moodclly, indicted for forging and utter- 
ing certain forged documents lor the pay- 
ment of money, with intent to defraud the 
East-India Company, pleaded Not Guilty- 
(2 K) 
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TIiq Advoente General entered into ihe 
charges against the prisoners. It appears 
that tljey were em|)loye(l ns writers in the 
Superintending Engineer’s Office, and it 
was their duty to translate into English, 
from the original cadjan leaves, an* ac- 
count of tlie number of persotis daily em- 
ployed in diderent public works. These 
documents were examined and signed by 
the superintending engineer ; and it was 
alleged that, between the time of their 
being so examined and the day of reckon- 
ing, once every fifteen days, very material 
idteralions were made in the fignies, in all 
cases incrcaxb}" the number of persons 
employed, and consequently the amount 
to be drawn upon those vouchers, in many 
instances very considerably. ^ 

Sir E, Gimbier thought it would he 
straining the woids of the art under 
whieh the indictment was framed, to tall 
the documents in (jncstion “ warrants for 
the payment of money and it was his 
duty in point of law to inform the jury 
that the prisoners must he neqmitcd. 

The Admcatf (kmn al informed the court 
that llio gland jury had thought ptoper to 
throw out the other set of hills against the 
prisoners, for obtaining money under false 
pietenccib. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HINDU FEMALES. 

It appeared in the evidence on a trial for 
a most barbarous murder, perpetrated by a 
native on a woman, that whilst two sepoys 
(Mussulmans), who were witnesses of the 
inuider, refiained from interfering to pre- 
vent it, alleging “ fear,” a Hindu woman, 
named Moottce, a widow', living at Pala- 
veram, grappled with the murderer, whilst 
he held the fatal knife and was grasping 
Ihe unfortunate victim by the hair, and 
actually wrested tlie knife from his hand. 
She called upon both the “ valorous ” se- 
poys to assist her, but they were inactive 
spectatois; and at lengtii the murderer 
wrenched the knife lioin Moottee’s hand, 
cutting her in four different parts, and 
slabbed his victim twelve times. 

Sil E, Gambier look occasion to notice 
Ihe heroic conduct of Moottce, and hoped 
tliere were not many sepoys who would 
have behaved ns the two sepoys described 
themselves to liave acted on the occasion ; 
for their conduct was as disgraceful to 
them, as that of Moottee was creditable to 
her. 

DEA'rll OF WUSI.FV ABRAHAM. 

Wesley Abraham, wliose reported return 
to heathenism after he had embraced Chris- 
tianity occasioned so much excitement 
among the natives about four months ago, 
died on the evening of Friday last, at the 
Wesleyan Mission premises, Iloyapettah. 
It is not, we believe, generally known that 
a few days after he had left the protection 


of the missionaries, lie went back to them 
again, and continued to profess Christia- 
nity to the hour of his death. Whether he 
voluntarily abjured the Christian faith or 
not, at the period mentioned, it may per- 
haps he difficult correctly to ascertain, so 
many and various are tlie accounts that 
have been circulated on this point. It is, 
however, stated by Mr. Carver as a fact, 
that his end was hajipy and peaceful, and 
that he died believing in the truth. We 
hope such was the case; hut now that he is 
no more, the less that is said about iiitn tlic 
belter. His remains were interied in the 
Iloyapettah Mission burying-ground. — 
New Tmei, July 1 1. 

ASSIMILATION OF THE CURRENCV. 

The Supreme Government, in reply to 
the application of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at this presidency, on the subject of 
the assimilation of the Government secu- 
rities with the new currency, observes 
that, “ Although the measure has the ap- 
pearance of easy arrangement, and of 
tending to produce a piactical simplifica- 
tion, the execution would he attended with 
so many difficulties ns to render it inex- 
pedient to make the attempt,” 

agricultural and HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Governor in Council has autho- 
rized an allowance to this society of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, for three years, foi 
the improvement of the experimental gar- 
den at this presidency, and will grant pre- 
miums for improvements in agriculture, 
which are calculated to Increase the com- 
mercial prospeiity of the country, and aid 
in piociiring and distributing seeds and 
plants of the best description of staple 
products. 

rOLLUTION OF MOSQUES. 

One .Teevan, a toty, attached to the Ben- 
gal Company of Artillery, has been tried 
for having wilfully polluted the Sudder 
Bazar mosque at Hyderabad, and thereby 
led to the late commotions, by placing 
therein a slaughtered pig, and smearing the 
walls with blood. The court, having found 
the \>\hoiwx gmlly^ he has been sentenced 
to be transported beyond sea for life. 

VRECEDENCY. 

Our private letters fiom Madras allude 
to a most serious commotion in tliat presi- 
dency, on the subject of preccflency, and 
that nothing less than appeal to the Su- 
preme Government is likely to bring the 
belligerents to terms ! It would appear 
that the fashionables there, desirous of 
emulating the city of palaces, had deter- 
mined to establish Re-unions and a 
list of lady patronesses was prepared and 
circulated, when, “ horresco rejbrcns," Mr. 
A, D. Campbell, of the civil service, act- 
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j>ig judge of the Sudder, discovered the 
name of Mrs. Norton, the advocate-gone- 
ral’s wife, actually placed above Mrs. 
Campbell’s. Had bebimself been knocked 
od’tbe judgment-scat by a refractory sui* 
lor, be could not have been more surprised 
or indignant. He remonstrated, and de- 
sired, unless Mrs. Campbell walked up the 
list, and Mis. Norton down, that the for- 
mer’s name should be withdrawn altoge- 
ther. The adv.oeate-general replietl that 
he had nothing to do with the formation 
of the list ; but as Mis. Norton had hither- 
to leceivcd piecedetice before the wives of 
jiulges of the Sudder, he saw no sunicient 
reason to aetjuiesee in any change, in order 
to gratify Mr. Acting Jinlge Campbell. It 
is said that Mr. Campbell claims the pas 
in consequence of some old letter in the 
time of Sir Jolm Anstruther, in which, on 
loinmitlees w-ith the judges of the Sudder 
and Supieiiie Court, the advocate- general 
was diiected to sit imdei them, 'rims this 
im])oitant matter tests for the piesent; but 
we shall lose no lime in pultlishing the re. 
still when it reaches us. 

The Mulls have been excited also liy 
auothei occurrence of some, though infe- 
lior, interest, atul ad'ecting rather the trad- 
ing than fashionable world. A civilian 
applied to take the bentlit of the insolvent 
act; his debts uinouuted to lls. 1,80, 00(); 
and lie was dcsiiotis to appropriate only 
Us. 500, out of a salary of Us. to 

(he liquidation. After a long aigunicnt, 
the couit decieed a stoppage of Us. 1,45;}, 
to the great joy of the creditors. — L'rngal 
ihuk.f July 10. 

EXCEap-ruB. 

Some of the leading members of llic so- 
ciety at the presidency have taken steps to 
form a stage-coach company, to run mails 
between Madras and Batigalore. 

A letter lately addressed by Col.Kefchen, 
of Hyderabad, to the secretary of ibc Jatt'na 
Tenipeiance Society, mentions that such 
have been tlie good circcls of the tempe- 
rance-pledge upon a European troop of 
hoise artillery at Jaulnah, that for several 
weeks (including the last Christmas and 
New-year’s days), the captain commanding 
had a daily blank guard*report piescutcd 
to him — a fact without a precedent. 

The new arrangements of the Supreme 
Court are lliiished. Each juryman has 
a rattan back to liis cliair, and one arm. 
Instead of a long seat, ns before, in wliicli 
all the judges sat, tlierc are now three 
liebly carved, high -backed chairs, witli 
•urns. 

The Herald says, “ We heard sometime 
ago, from a gentleman wl.o has liad the 
Very best means of investigating the sub- 
K'cl, that scarcely a day passes from one 
cud of the year to the other in which one 
'•I mure children aie not found dead within 
die limits of the Siipiemc Court!” 


Accounts from various parts represent 
tl|e cliolera as still prevalent, and the num- 
ber of fatal cases as very serious. 


• liJomliaii. 

MISOELI.ANKOUS. 

COOLY KRllhLUON. 

The lio/nbay Courier contains some par- 
ticulars of a Cooly rebellion in the Siibur- 
kaiit.i. “ On the iptli I’chruary, adetach- 
mciiL of the 17lh N.l. witli a howitzer and 
iiioitar, were at Wiictapoor, at the r«]uisi- 
tion of the .issistant political agent in the 
IMIiyo K.mt.i, with tlie view of ascertaining 
whether any of onr IMIiye Kaiita thiefs 
were cjigaged in an attack on the town of 
Aglore, on the Snhurmattco, wliicli had 
been c.uii».d on for the last six days by 
several tlionsiuulCoolics, with llie intention 
of reinstating the tbakoor of that place in 
bis rights, of whieli, in llieir opinion, be 
had liceii unjustly deprived by tlie Cuico- 
war some years ago. On the 20tli we 
iiiarclied to Aglore, wlicie we were met 
by some of tlie Siiulee gairisoii, who in- 
formed us that (be Coolies bud only retired 
that moriiiiig. 'J’he town was garrisoned 
by about 400 8imiccs,of whom lliirly were 
killed or wounded dining the seven days’ 
fight, and the sunoumling ravines con- 
tained sundiy lio.ipsof defunct (’oolies, of 
w’lioin probably fitly were placed Itors-dc- 
coinbfU, 'I'be Tbakoor ol Uaria bad Inrned 
liaitor to the Sindees, by whom be was 
supposed to be friendly, and by admitting 
the Coolies into bis village, bad veiy nearly 
caused tlie loss of Aglore tlie first clay. On 
the 1st May we w'cre informed that it was 
determined to attack the town of llimsee. 
poor next morning, as about ‘JOO Coolies, 
with the Tbakoor of Puiia at their bead, 
were located there, and wore working their 
willon the Guicowar’s villages, in defiance 
of his army of Comovisdais and Sindees ; 
accordingly, on tho 2d, the place was 
fully invested. ’I'lie politic.d agent, on 
nriiving, met some of the inhahitaiUs Hying 
to the lavines, who, in spite of his assu- 
rances of safety should they throw down 
tlieir arms, ran back to the town aiifl com- 
menced firing, and the assistant political 
agent having been fired on when ho wont 
near the town to attempt to pailey, orders 
were given to the artillery to open on it. 
After a few rounds, the’firing was checked, 
and the political agent himself rode close 
to the town, with the commanding otticer 
of the Guicowar troops, and again enden- 
vonred to induce the iiisiii gents to sniimit 
without more bloodshed ; a volley of 
matchlocks was the only answer vouch- 
safed, which wounded a man close to them, 
so our firing was resumed. In hall-aii-hour 
the Sindees asked permission to give the 
assault, which, as the town was theirs, was 
giautcd, and after thiowmg a locket or 
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two at the town, which hit the opposite bank 
of the river close to our troops, they atj- 
vanced gallantly, and after a sharp skir- 
mish, diove the Coolies out. These latter 
tried to escape across the bed of the river, 
where, however, they met our ti oops, and, 
still game to the backbone, attempted to 
cut their way through. This, of course, was 
of no use, and a few minutes of the sword 
and bayonet well applied, ftnished the 
affair. A few escaped up the river, forty-six 
were taken, and seventy -seven bodies were 
found next day on the field : many others 
were of course removed by their friends 
during the night, as we were encamped 
some distance from the spot: so altogether 
it was a pretty complete thing. The Gui- 
cowar lost seven killed and twenty-nine 
wounded, and ours one killed anti three 
wounded. It was a most gallant affair on the 
part of the Coolies, and tliere is little doubt 
that, if left to themselves, they would hold 
their own against all the Sindecs in Guze- 
rat. Even when surrounded by our troops 
(350) in the river, they fought as long as 
they could stand, and one of them was 
shot in the act of cutting at the political 
agent, who had just done the same favour 
to one of his companions. 

EFFECTS or THE I, ATE GALE. 

We learn by tlie result of an enquiry in- 
stituted on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as to the damages sustained 
by the shipping during the late gale, that 
an amount of three lacs has been n‘;cer- 
tained on account of the mei chants and 
underwriters here, and a sum of if 13, OCX) 
on account of the underwriters in Eng- 
land. In addition to this, the loss of the 
E.I.e. in the -(Aurora, Hastings, and 
the two steamers, is estimated at another 
lac, and the loss in cargo, in shore boats, 
and goods on board of them, at about 
Hiipees 50,0(30. — i\ntr., June 21. 

No accurate returns of the loss of native 
life have yet reached us, hut we believe 
that the rcpoit in our last of tlie iiumhcrof 
Europeans wlio have perislicd isallogeihcr 
incorrect, and that they did not exceed 
fiveor,six. A cotton boat, desp.atchL'd on 
Wednesday evening to Panvvell with the 
baggage of an olficer on route to Poonab, 
was sunk off l']lephanta, and six persons 
out of seven weie dtowiied : the seventh 
escaped by swimming. — Dwpun. 

Cask of WA.ioa tavlou. 

A case of some importance is now under 
discussion among the military of this pre- 
sidency; we believe the following to be a 
tolerably correct outline of the case ; — 

Major Taylor, of this service, who had 
lately been invalided, had, on joining the 
Veteran Pattalion (at Dipoolee, we be- 
lieve), assumed command of the battalion 
on the ground of his being senior officer to 


Major Rolison, who was then in command. 
On this act, on the part of Major Taylor, 
being made known at head -quarters, an 
order was immediately given, directingthe 
reinstatement of Major Hobson in the 
command of the battalion, and Major 
Robson was reinstated accordingly. Major 
Taylor has remonstrated against this exer- 
cise of authority, alleging that he w’us, by 
the usage of the sei vice, as the senior offi- 
cer of the two, entitled to the command, 
and instancing the rule which has obtained 
in the Native Veteran Battalion, which 
show's that the names of officers, both Eu- 
ropean and native, have up to the present 
lime been borne, not according to their 
regimental rank, but according to the 
dates of their commissions; and that the 
practice has ever been for the invalid offi- 
cers to rank, not according to the date of 
their invaliding, but to the date of their 
respective commissions. On the other 
hand, the Commander-in-chief justifies 
this act of (what Major Tiylor would call) 
supersession, in this way; he says that ho 
recognizes IMajor llol)son’s right to the 
command of the Veteran Battalion “ upon 
the same general principle that would se- 
cure him the same advantage under similar 
ciicumstances, in prefeience to all officers 
of the same grade, whatever might be the 
date of their commission, had he still been 
borne on the eilective list, and belonged to n 
corps of the line,’’— that is, we suppose, 
that as Major llohson had joined the Na- 
tive Veteran Battalion before Major Tay- 
lor, even although his commission in the 
army is of a date subsequent to that of 
Major T.iylor’s commission, his right to 
command the above battalion accrues; and 
although the junior officer, in fact, still 
being the senior regiineiitally so far as this 
particular corps is concerned, ho has a 
right to command his senior officer, hut 
who may have been bchind-liand vvitli hin\ 
in invaliding; and here the parties come to 
an issue. — Bombay Gnz. June 24. 

THK TRANSIT DUTIES. 

The answer of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to tlie jietitiori of the merchants of 
this presidency on the subject of the town 
and transit duties, admits the impolitic 
and vexatious cll'ects of those duties, and 
the substantial benefits which lujiy be ef- 
fected from their repeal ; but these ulti- 
mate advantages, it is observed, may he 
dearly purchaseil by immediate financial 
embarrassment, by the loss of sixty lacs of 
rupees. It recommends a cautious and 
deliberate pioceeding, since it would be 
neccssaiy to remove tliosc at Madras, width 
aie still more oppressive. 

RUN or TIJK “ BERENICE.” 

Tlie Berenice left Falmouth on thelGth 
Maich, 11 V.M., touched at Santa Cruz, 
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Tencriffe; Mayo, Cape de Verd Islands; 
Table Bay, and Port Poiils,— stoppajios 
in all t?5 days. Rim upwards of 12,000 
miles, averaging eight nulci per hour. 

Days hours. 

Falmouth to Santa Cru* 71 

Santa Cruz to M.iyo 4 9 

Mayo to Fernando Po 14 2 

Fernando Po to Table Bay 14 3 

Table Bay to Port Louis 12 2i 

Port Louis to Bombay 13 4 

Greatest run per diuj, 2.'>J miles 

She is an excellent sea-boat, and carries 
her sails well in heavy weather. 

The vessel is now in as elficient a state 
as when she left Falmouth, and cun begot 
ready for sea in a few hours. 

Tlie Berenice has made a quitker pas- 
sage by 5 days, under steam, than the y//a- 
UinUii and by 18 days on the whole voy- 
age; ihc j'lLnlanla having taken lOGdays, 
and llie Bcienke only 88. — Bomb. Gaz, 
June 1 1. 

THE GUICOWAR. 

On theGth inst. the Resident of Baroda, 
with his assistants, Messrs. Mallet and 
Courtney, and the Karbluuics of the resi- 
dency, waitetl on his Highness the Ouico- 
war, in a durbar, which was attended by 
bis Karbharee Venecram and other du- 
ruklulats. The Resident had a private in- 
terview with bis Iligliness for about two 
hours, the object of which was believed to 
be to communicate to him the final decision 
of our Government, on the suliject of sevc- 
ral important matters, on which dilferenccs 
have some time since existed, between it 
and the Baroda dm bar. The Resident is 
said to liave clearly intimated to Suvajec 
Rao, that it was the wisli of the Company’s 
Government that he should dismiss Venee- 
rarn from his administiation, for it was 
owing to Ids advice that the present (hn'e- 
rencL's had arisen, and fuither, that should 
II. II, not couqily with tlic requisilinn, the 
British Government could confine Venee- 
ram by viitue of the tiealy. The oi dors 
now communicated by the Resident are, 
we hear, very stiong, and bliould tlie Gui- 
cowar not attend to them, it is said they 
are to he strictly enforced : dial tiie Kattia- 
war, the Rewa Kunta, and the Myhee 
Kanta tributes are to be witblield ; and 
that satisfaction is to be demanded lor 
several injuries wdiicli have been received 
from him. Even if this report be tiue, we 
are afraid, from the pievious conduct of 
Veneeram, that he will advise his master 
not to pay attention to these orders, and 
will find out some ground to raise a new 
quarrel. We are informed, indeed, that he 
lias directed the mamlntdars under him to 
make out statements of the damage caused 
to their imhals by leasoii of the Bildsh 
aihuiice, and that the woik has alieady 
commenced. If tins be eoirett, we sus- 
pect that tbo evil days of Venceiaui are .it 
band. His counsels have diiven the Gui- 


cowar into this state, and If H. H. yet por- 
scfere in following them, it will be to his 
own risk, — Burpun^ June 16. 

We stated some monlbs ago that posi- 
tive instructions bad been sent to Baroda, 
to restore to the sons of the late (hingatbcr 
Shastree Putvurdbum their former allow- 
ance. We now learn that the Guicow'ar 
having lefiised to pay the amount due to 
the Sliastree’s family within the specilictl 
period, and intimated a wish to appeal to 
the auiliorities in England on the subject, 
the sum is to be given from the Kattiawar 
tribute, and that a pail of it has already 
been paid. 

We hope Ibis vigorous demonstration of 
the widi of our Government to make gowl 
all liisjdedges will have a salutary elfect 
on his Iligliness, who must see from it 
the evils of following pernicious councils. 
It is said that many taunts were held out 
by the Karbnnree when llie ordets first 
reached Baroda ; but these have proved in 
vain, and the guarantee of our (Jovernment 
is fulfilled to its letter. The sooner the Ba- 
roda durbar benefits by this the belter. — 
Ibidy June BO. 

Cciuott. 

Address to (he Governor.— The Colombo^ 
Obsciver, of Jane 21, contains a report of 
the proceedings of a meeting of burghers 
at Colombo, held on the pieceding night, 
to adopt an address to the governor on bis 
expected departure. Mr. Advocate Staples 
was called to the chair, who eulogized 
the conduct of Sir Wilmot Horton ns le- 
garded the burgheis, paiticuinriy the ap- 
liointment of Mr.Wildebrnnd from among 
lliem to a scat in tlie legislative coun- 
til, Mr. Morgan followed, and spoke in 
terms of approbation of diirercnl acts of 
the governor. Several gentlemen then 
spoke ill opposition to the address, and 
the dehate grew w.aim; vaiioiis topics 
were brought foiward, in whieli the go- 
vernor’s acts were censuicd. One speak- 
u, in lefeience to the compliment paid 
to the governor for establishing a free 
press in the lolony, ohseived that, “ thy 
Colombo Jounud was set up to gratify bis 
desire for wiitmg, and when it liecnme too 
free, was put down. The governor bad 
burned bis lingers at a liieof bis own kind- 
ling, and then tried various means to ex- 
tinguidi it.” He added ; “ 'I’lic encou- 
ragement of colonization bad been another 
biihject of praise; but would not coloni- 
zation be prevented by siuh measures as 
the recent imposition of two and a-half 
per cent, duty on cofllc, iSce. ?” 

The Chairman put the question to the 
vote, and determined that (he names of the 
voters should he taken ilown in writing. 
Tliis raised a loiul clamour, and of 208 
persons present only lilty consented <o vote. 
The Chairman then waved his determma- 
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tion ; but, the meeting having by this time 
(liminisbcd, it was agreed that another 
stiuuld be called. 

The Government have published a noti- 
fication, that “ all public servants* will 
hencerorth be at liberty to remit to Eng- 
land, in any produce of the colony, tlie 
amount of their actual savings in their 
<muual salaries.’' 

IDrttiing. 

The cx-linjah of Kcda . — The ex-Ilaj,ih 
of Keda, in his own biig the / m/w, was 
got under-weigh yesterday morning by the 
Clew of the gunboat JJiamond, and under 
convoy of II I\I. sloop immediate- 
ly sailed out of the haibour to the south- 
waul, and when oil' mid-channel, the ar- 
tillerymen, who were placed as a guard 
over his person, returned on shoie. It 
would appear that the rumour of an in- 
tended rescue of his highness by some five 
or six hundred of his [laitizans, who were 
stated to be collected olF Polo Jerajah and 
liattu Moam, in several prahus, rendered 
necessary this precaution of their retention 
on board to the last extremity. Since the 
short sojournment in the harbour of his 
Inghnoss, subsequent to his capture at 
llruas, it was pleasing to behold (the mo- 
ment it was known that the Government 
had accoided general permission to visit 
him) the numerous natives who Hocked on 
board, daily, to pay his highness their res- 
pects. We have been requested to give 
publicity to the following tiandation of a 
letter which his highness addressed to the 
principal merchants of the settlement, and 
to state that a general meeting of the com- 
munity is soon to be convened for the pur- 
pose of petitioning the Governor-general 
in Council, or Purliament ultimately, in 
lespect to his highness’s grievances. 

“ From the ex- King of Keda to Mr. Scott, 
Mr.W. Anderson, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Tan- 
ner, Mr. Forbes Brown, and Mr. Nor- 
man M‘Intyre. 

I make known to my friemb, that I 
communicated my wish to the lion. Mr. 
Bonhkni to come on shore, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a vessel to go to Cal- 
cutta ; I now beg to entreat the assistance 
of my friends that they will speak to Mr. 
Bonham for my coming on shore, for my 
continuing on board the biig is very pain- 
ful, I’ulo Penang was formerly the coun- 
try of my deceased father, which he “ let” 
to the English Company, in consequence 
of which I wish to come to this island. 
If I am not permitted to come to Penang, 
but am to he sent to INIalacca or Singapore, 
it is better I should he hanged, or shot by 
A cannon, and all my children ami grand- 
children who are now on boaid my \essel. 
Mor over, my vessel is opposite the fort, 
jnd chetween vessels of war. When Mr. 


Murchison was governor, he gave me a 
paper stating that no person residing in 
the territories of tho English Company 
can be oppressed, because such was against 
the British laws. Now it is quite astonisii- 
iiig I should be treated with such severity. 
Tlie Siamese took my country, and a brig 
of war attacked me without cause, or 
any fault committed by me against the 
English Company. The captain of the 
brig informed me that the Hon. Mr. Bon- 
ham wished to meet me at Penang, and for 
tliis reason I came: now it is intended 
to send me to Malacca or Singapore, like 
a convict. 1 am now old ; if I cannot 
<lie at Keda, let me die at Piilo Penang. 
Uatlier than be taken to Malacca or Singa- 
pore, I would prefer to ho killed at once, 
'riiese things 1 make known to my friends, 
ti listing in thtir assistance and friendship. 
mil Afohurru/nr—r. IV. I. Gaz. Moy 0. 

Abstract translation of a letter fiom Sul- 
tan Ahmad Tajudin Halim Shall, to 
the gentlemen composing the Commit- 
tee of Mei chants of Piilo Penang. 
During the time of my deceased father, 
when he was king of Keda, an envoy 
came from the English Company, named 
Mr. Light, rcijiiesting that the people of 
the Company might occupy Pulo Penang, 
and pay rent for the same, so that there 
might lie friendship lioiwccn the English 
people and my father and his childrcMi’s 
children, as long as the sun and moon 
gave their light. In addition to several 
other articles of agreement, it was stipu- 
lated th.at the Company would assist Keda 
against all dangers threatening that coun- 
try ; and when a written agreement was 
made, rny father, considering that the Eng- 
lish weie a powerful people, and strictly 
faithful in adhering to agreements, con- 
sented to all their wishes, and continued 
for a long time in friendship with them 
until his death. When my deceased uncle, 
the ruler of Perlis, succeeded my late 
father, the same friendship continued. The 
Company asked for a tract of land on the 
opposite shore of Pi ye from Kwallu Muda 
to the Kreean river, which the ruler of 
Perlis gave them, and an addition was 
made to tlie former agreement. After- 
wards, when I became king of Keda, 
the same friendship continued with the 
Company. From the time of my father 
to that of my uncle, the ruler of Perlis, 
and niy being sovereign of the country, 
the benefits wliich have been extended to 
the King of England and the English 
Company have been great, by the supply 
of food to all the people under their juris- 
diction-paddy, rice, huffaloes, bullocks, 
poultry and other necessaries — for upwards 
of fifty years. At the time of the expedi- 
tion to Batavia, the quantity of provisions 
supplied from the country of Keda was 
considerable. In consequence of all this, 
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my confidence in tfic Company was ex- 
treme, and if any danger threatened me, I 
was certain of receiving their assistance. 
On the occasion of my proceeding on a 
journey of pleasure to Kwalla Murbo, the 
Siamese of Ligor came treacherously into 
my country from sea-ward. My ministers, 
trusting the Siamese, were, with my 
younger brother, killed by them, and they 
moreover plundered a great deal of my 
own and the property of others in the coun- 
try ; whereupon I passed on to I’rye to 
iny younger brotlier, Tuanku Soliman, 
with the view of iilncing all tny women 
with him, and calling out a levy of my 
subjects to give battle to the Siamese. Go- 
vernor Phillips, however, sent a deputa- 
tion, conMstmg of Mr. Cracroft, Mr. An. 
derson, and Major Coombs, with prahus, 
to invite me to Pnlo Penang, and T accord- 
ingly came. Governor Pliilli|)S told me 
to wait patiently for a short while, and 
the Lord of Bengal would assist me in 
what had transpired between me and the 
Siamese, agreeably to the treaty subsisting 
with my deceased father. I waited most 
anxiously for a number of years, but never 
received any assistance whatsoever from 
Governor Phillips, and I remained only 
in expectation. When Mr. Fullarton be- 
came governor, things continued in the 
same stale. Afterwards, Capt. Burney 
went to the capital of Siam, and made an 
agreement, giving Keda to the Siamese, 
without my consent, and selling me and 
my country. Such was the slate of things. 
— After Capt. Burney’s return, an order 
came fiom the governor of Pulo Penang 
(meaning Mr. Ibbotson), desiring me to 
proceed to Malacca. I did not wish to go, 
and was not forced, being only advised to 
do so. When Mr. Murchison was Uesi- 
dent, he informed me that if I did not pro- 
ceed to Malacca, the Siamese would en- 
tertain malice and resentment, and that no- 
thing could be settled w ith them. He gave 
me his solemn promise that, when I ar- 
rived at Malacca, 1 might proceed to any 
other place ; in consequence of which I 
went. All that I here state, I have the 
pov>er and means of proving. J)uiing the 
length of time 1 resided at Malacca, I 
never received the assistance I w.as led to 
hope for, and expect, but continued in 
soreness and misery. I asked leave of 
the governor of Pulo Penang (meaning 
Mr. Ibbotson) to quit Malacca, but he 
would not permit it. When Mr. Murchi- 
son, however, became governor, he con- 
sented to my doing so. 1 hired a vessel 
belonging to Hadjee Abdul Raoof, to re- 
ceive and convey all my property. I 
touched at Bruas, in order to go on board 
that vessel, and send on my own brig to 
Pulo Penang to bring away my children 
and grand-children ; but Hadjee Abdul 
and Inche Taib, the agents of Hadjee 
Abdul Uaoof, who were in charge of the 
said vessel, proposed to go themselves to 


Pulo Penang and convey my chihlron and 
grand-cliildren in their vessel, because they 
h.-Mi merchandize on board, and wished to 
dispose of the same : I consented to their 
proposal. Wlun they arrived at Pulo Pe- 
nangi so far from bringing away my chil- 
dren and grand-children, they landed all 
my property there, and returned in tiieir 
vessel to Malacca. I repeatedly wiole to 
the governor of Pulo IVnang regarding 
this matter, requesting him to inquire of 
Hadjee Ahdullaand Tnche Taib what 1 
had done to merit buch treatment; but I 
never received any assistance whatsoever. 
To this must, therefore, he ascribed all the 
consequences which afierivards ensued. I 
have for a length of time laboured under, 
and surtered much sliamc, injury, and un- 
easiness*. At last, a hug ot war went to 
Bruas and practised hostilities towards me, 
and, without any proper previous examina- 
tion and inqniiy, tiled witli cannon, by 
which many of my followers were killed, 
and my son and other followers wounded. 
Upon the captain of the hiig informing 
me that Governor Bonham h id invited me 
to Pulo Penang, 1 came ; but, on my ar- 
rival, I was not allowed even to put my 
foot on shore, it being the intention to tow 
me either to Singapore or Malacca, like a 
despicable person and a felon convict. The 
Siamese, w ho treated me with violence and 
oppression, have thus met with counte- 
nance and support, while I, who have suf- 
fered so severely theieby, am considered 
faulty, and visited with shame. I cannot 
for one instant believe that, if the Gover- 
nor-general of Bengal knew rfll that has 
transpired, and the history of my griev- 
ances, he would sanction those proceedings 
against me. I, tlierefore, entreat tlic friend- 
ship and kindness of the gentlemen com- 
posing the committee of merchants of Pu- 
lo Penang, that they will cause my griev- 
ances to reach the King of b^ngland and 
the Governor-general of Bengal. — Writ- 
ten on tlie i^Dih Mohurrum, A.H. 

(.5lh May 18:37).— 

At a vciy numeioub meeting on the 30lh 
May, it was resolved : “ Tliat this meeting 
deeply syinp.athises with his highness Sul- 
tan Ahmad Tajudin Halim Shah, and»con- 
sider that the circumstances of his case 
should be represented by a respectful pc- 
tition of the community of this island to 
the Supreme Government and to His Ma- 
jesty in Council,” 

Official powers have been received from 
England, granting an Admiralty commis- 
sion to the llccorder’s Court in the Straits. 


Singapore. 

MISClt.LI,ANEOi;S. 

Pbwy— Huling the week, the local 
authorities received a visit from Mr. Gold- 
man, the resident of Uhio, and Major 
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Kolf, the commissioners nppdinted hy the 
Dutch government to co-operate with ^ur 
own in' the Straits, in the suppression of 
piracy. The commissioners, it appears, 
endeavoured to impress upon the local go-r 
vernment the |)ropriely of delivering yp to 
them the five Pangliinas of tiie disbanded 
pirates of Gallang, who came over to this 
place, and asked permission to reside 
thegeeforward under the piotcction of this 
government. The Gallang conimunity, 
it was rcpiescnted, wc believe, when they 
recovered ftom tlie eOerts of the y/»dro- 
maches visit, had commenced building 
boats anew, for the purpose of ngam en- 
gaging in their former predatory pursuits; 
and it was only when their Panglimas knew 
tliat their preparations had been discoveretl 
by the Rhio government, that they' formed 
and executed the inleutiou of coining over 
to Singapore, These arguments were not, 
it seems, sufficiently cogent to induce the 
govei nment to give up men who liad ti listed 
themselves to their protection in the man- 
ner formerly mantioned : and, 'whatever 
else may bo concluded on, the commis- 
sioners departed without attaining their ob- 
ject with respect to the Panglimas . — Free 
iVcAj, June 1 . 

Old Coins . — A few days ago, an earthen 
vessel, filled with old coins, made of tin, 
was dug up by a party of convicts cm- 
ployed at work in the ncighbouiliood of 
tlie Rochor liver, and at the distance of 
about five miles and a half from town. The 
vessel containing the coins was a glazed 
earthen jar, of a very common shape, ca- 
pable of containing about four quarts, and 
was quite full of them, there being about 
a thousand in all. It was found at the 
depth of about two feet, in marshy ground, 
and about fifteen or sixteen yards from the 
river side. The ground in which it was 
found was until lately covered with a dense 
jungle, and continually inundated in rainy 
weather. The coins are, for the most pait, 
about the size of a sixpence, but a good 
deal thicker. On one side is the figure of, 
or intending to resemble, a lion rampunl; 
on the reverse, that of a dagger or sword — 
neither of them so much worn as not to be 
easily* discernible on all. those w'C have 
seen .— June 29. 

The Dugong . — On Thursday, an aqua- 
tic animal, of considerable size, known 
to the Malays by the term dwjongy was 
brought here by some Malay fishermen who 
had killed it on the opposite coast. The 
dimensions of the animal arc, length eight 
feet niue inches, circumference four feet 
two inches, breadth, two feet three inches. 
The carcass was not weighed, but the united 
strength of ten men was required to carry 
the burden. This duyong, or dugong of 
the naturalists, perhaps, has some claim to 
notice, as being of greater dimensions than 
the specilncn preserved in spirits forwarded 
to Europe by the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 
The latter was only six feet eight inches. 


breadth one foot four inches, and height 
one foot four inches. Tlio dwjpng wo 
are now noticing has resemblance to the 
general description given by Marsden, with 
exception of the “ shaggy hair,” which 
the present has not. Its tusks, projecting 
from its upper jaw, are placed near each 
otiier, and may bo a little more than five 
inches in IcMigth. In another account of 
the dugong^ or Indian walrus, the animal 
is represented to have ‘‘ four grinders on 
each side in tlic upper jaw, and three in 
the lower; a bristly beard on the chin,” 
short eats, broad feet, and tlie legs so short 
that the belly trails on the ground. In the 
present specimen, however, the animal ex- 
liibils neither grinders in the ujiper or 
lower jaws, although the lips are adorned 
with some stout biistles ; the cars are im- 
perceptible to the eye, and its fins may be 
substituted for feet. Upon exenteration, 
the stomacli was found filled willi a quan- 
tity of green sca-weeil and an incredible 
accumulation of earth worms all in a state 
of activity, — Chroii. July 1. 


Dutetj Shiiiiii* 

The following is a resolution of the go- 
vernment of Dutcli India, dated J6th May 
18:)7 ; — 

“ To regulate lliat, with deviation so far 
fiotn what is determ ineil by resolution of 
Mill November 1881, it shall licncefor- 
ward be lawful to import into Padang all 
cotton and woollen goods manufactured 
in places situated to the westward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, without certifieate 
that such goods have been previously im- 
ported at, and again evpoited from, Ra- 
(iivia, Samaiang, or Soiirabaya, and this 
also whether the goods have been manu- 
factured in the Netherlands or in foreign 
countries. It is superfluous to declare 
that by the foregoing nothing is altered in 
the resolution of 1st July 1834, by which 
the duties on the import of cotton and 
woollen goods are augmented in case the 
same are manufactured in countries with 
which the kingdom of the Netherlands is 
not in friendly relations, those regulations 
still continuing to be maintained with pre- 
cision.” 

Ii)rt0ia. 

Letters from Persia, to the 9th of July, 
state, that the Shah had it in contempla- 
tion again to proceed towards Herat with 
hostile views. Advices from Busliire state 
that a proclamation has been issued by 
the Sh^, prohibiting horses being ex- 
ported from his empire; it has already 
tekeii elfeet at Rush ire, to the great pro- 
judice ot the British tr^e> 

A letter from the Theran, of the 7th ot 
May, states: “ There is little apprehension 
of Herat this year. The financial embnr- 
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rasMiif nt is so great, that it appears to be 
out of the power of the Government to 
assemble troops without taking money 
out of the treasury, which step, as there 
is very little left> it is unwilling to under- 
take. 

SitvAsessnsetic )9robiit»i9. 

Capt. McLeod, who was deputed by 
the commissioner of these provinces on a 
mission, in December last, to the diffe- 
rent states occupying the country between 
these provinces and the Chinese fron- 
tier, returned on Sunday last. We have 
been favoured with a slight sketch of that 
officer’s journey. Capt. McLeod has tra- 
velled over a vast tract of country hitherto 
unvisited by any Englishman, and regard- 
ing which, none but vague and contra- 
dictory accounts of different travellers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries are extant. 

Capt. McLeod quitted this by water 
on the 13th of December, in company 
with Dr. Richardson, and reached the 
village of Paik Tsoung, on the Lhaing 
Hue, on the 16th, where he was detained 
by the non-arrival of his elephants, which 
had proceeded by land, untd the 21 st, 
when he finally quitted that place, and on 
the 24'th crossed the Thoung-yin river, 
which forms our boundary, separating the 
provinces from the Shan states tributary 
to Siam. On the 26th, Dr Richardson 
quitted him, taking the road to the Ka- 
rean-ni, or Red Karean country, and 
Capt. M. proceeded by one running more 
to the N. E., and direct to Labong. The 
country which, on quitting Maulmain, had 
been flat, then hilly, now became moun- 
tainous, covered with thick forests. On 
the 4th of January, he reached the village 
of Main Haut, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, on the western bank of the Me 
Pin, This is the frontier Shan village, and 
to this, from Paik Tsoung, he had been 
entirely dependent for supplies on the 
Kareans. Following the course of the Me 
Pin, through a fertile and well-cultivated 
valley, with niimeroiis villages, he reached 
the town of Labong on the 9th of January. 
This place, the capital of a province, is a 
walled town, containing about 2,500 souls, 
and situated on the western hank of the 
Me Qiian. Here he found the Tsaiihwa- 
ship still vacant, and the princijial au- 
thorities absent at Bankok; he was, how- 
ever, received with every mark of atten- 
tion, and a.ssured by the chiefs then pre- 
sent. of their anxious desire to improve 
the existing amicable feelings between 
the two states, by every means in their 
power. 

He quitted this on the I2th, and reached 
Zimme, a large double-walled city, on the 
western bank of the Me Pin, on the same 
day. This place is in 18° 47' N. lat., and 
about 99° 20' B. long. ; it is likewise the 
.<^«<ifcJ(>Mni.VoL.24.N.S,No.96\ 


capital bf a province, and contains about 
5,^0 souls. 

Though he here likewise received many 
professions of friendship and good-will, 
yet the Tsaubwa was embarrassed how 
to 8Qt, as the Chow Hona, the heir appa- 
rent to the throne, and the most influen- 
tial officer in the state, was absent, and 
he did not know how the court at Ban- 
kok might view his acceding to throw 
open the road to China, and to allow 
Capt. M. to proceed. He, however, pro- 
mised to consult the authorities at Lagong 
and Labong, on a point of such impor- 
tance, as Was customary ; but after a delay 
of twelve days, Capt. M. found it neces- 
sary to intimate to the Tsaubwa his de- 
termination to return to Maulmain without 
delay, if permission was not then granted 
for his proceeding on his mission. This 
threat had the desired effect, ami he quit- 
ted the place on the 29th of January. 
After traversing a hilly country with small 
vallies, he passed the frontier village of 
Pak Bong, belonging \to the Siamese 
Shans, on the 6th of February. From 
this the road ran through a level country, 
until the 13th, when he reached the vil- 
lage of Ilai Tai, the first village belonging 
to the province of Kyaitig Toon (properly 
Kiung Tung), a state tributary to Ava. 
The intermediate country is quire depo- 
pulated, from the constant wars lormerly 
carried on between the states of Ava and 
Siam. From this place to the town of 
King Tung, he had to pass over very high 
mountains, and reached it on the 20th. 
This place is likewise a walled town, but 
does not contain above 3,000 inhabitants. 

It is situated in 21° 17' N. lat., and about 
99° 40' E. long. Here be was most 
hospitably received and entertained by 
the Tsaubwa, who evinced a cordial de- 
sire to establish a friendly communication 
with us, and promised our merchants 
every encouragement. The tradeis, who 
accompanied him, finding the market good, 
remained there. Tlie authorities there 
endeavoured, in a friendly way, to dis- 
suade him from going on, on tlie plea of 
the province of Kyaing Younggyed ( pro- 
perly Kiung Hung) being in a state of 
rebellion, &c , hut for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instructions from Ava; however, 
altera .sojourn ot nine days, Capt. M., 
having provided himself with ponies to 
carry hks baggage, being the only and 
most expeditious way ot travelling beyond 
that place, left it on the 1st of March, and 
reached Kumg Hung on the 9th. Though 
the road ran over some high mountains, 
and was almo.st throughout hilly, yet he 
passed daily through valleys well irrigated 
by many mountain streams, having nume- 
rous towns and villages, (many of them 
ruled by petty Tsaubwas,) and well peo- 
pled. 

Kiung Hung, the chief city of a large 
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territory, is governed by a TBRubwai hav- 
ing under him twelve petty Tnaubwas. 
It is built on the side of a hill, on tne 
western bank of the Me Khong or Cam- 
bodia river, in 21^^ 58^ N. lat,, and about 
100° W E. lo«ig. It was, by a revolution 
which had taken place shortly before Capt. 
McLeod's arrival, half destroyed and de- 
serted. The Tsaubwa had been dead some 
months ; his nephew had seized upon the 
throne to the exclusion of his son, a lad 
of thirteen years of age, in whose favour, 
liowever, all the petty Tsaubwas were. 
They sent the son to China, and for some 
time feigned sulmiission, hut eventually 
executed many of his relations, and he, to 
save himself, had fled. The troops ot all 
the petty Tsaubwas were still assembled 
when Ca[)t Macleod was there,* and a 
Chinese force, which had been sent to 
preserve order, had only rctnme<l two or 
three days before his arrival. Capt M- 
was received and treated with respert and 
civility, and most satisfactorily concluded 
the duty entrusted to liim with this state. 
Here he found all the chiefs conforming 
to Chinese customs, in their dress, mode 
of eating, &c. This place may be con- 
sidered almost as a part of China, for the 
Chinese collected a regular land-revenue 
from it. Strange to say, however, that a 
triennial offering, or tribute of submission, 
is made to the government of Ava. The 
authorities there would not yiermit his 
advanemg to China, without first referring 
the .matter to the chiefs there : he was 
consequently detained for a reply. The 
chiefs on the frontier ol>jectcd to his en- 
tering their country, stating, tliat they 
had consulted the chronicles for years 
])ast, and they coiihl not find a piecedent 
of an officer deputed by any foreign state, 
entering that eonntiy by the route taken 
by Capt. McLeod ; but with respect to 
the object he had in wishing to commu- 
nicate with them, they readily acceded to 
our mercliants visiting and trading with 
them over-land, and in like manner, that 
their merchants might proceed to Maul- 
niain, if they liked, with their goods. He 
was told that if he still insisted upon going 
on, (!he subject must be referred to the 
king through the customary channels, and 
an answer might be exjiectcd in about a 
year. Thougli within five marches of 
China, yet having fulfilled the mam object 
of his mission, Capt. M., knowing what 
reply he might expect from the haughty 
court of Pekin, determined on returning, 
and accordingly quitted the place on the 
21st. He travelled more ex{>editioi»sly in 
returning than in going, for he reached 
Kiung Tung on the 31st. Here he found 
that, a few days after his departure, orders 
had arrived from Mone not to permit him 
to proceed until instructions were re- 
ceived from Ava. He quitted Kiung 
Tung on the 4>th April, and arrived at 
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Zimme on the 19th. The Chow Hona 
being still absent, Capt. M. deemed it 
necessary to await his return. The au- 
thorities at Zimme ultimately refused to 
permit our merchants to proceed by the 
road travelled by Capt. McLeod, for such 
is tfieir hatred of the Burmans, that on 
no terms will tliey allow any communica- 
tion between the countries ; and the Chi- 
nese even, who are on terms of amity 
with both nations, are compelled to send 
their caravans by a road on the eastern 
bank of the Me Khong, over high moun- 
tains, where the territories of Kiung Hung 
adjoin those of Muaiig Nan, one ot the 
Shan states trilmtary to Siam. 

From Zimme, which Capt. McLeod 
left on the 1 1th of May, he deviateil from 
the road usually travelled, and came in a 
southerly direction to within two stages 
ot the town of Lanaing for seven days, 
when he crossed the Me Pin, and striking 
off to the westward reached the Thong 
yin in five days, from whence to Maul- 
main it is six stages. This road, though 
circuitous, generally runs over low hills, 
and is in every way preferable to the route 
travelled in going up, being easier of ac- 
cess, and villages being met with every 
second or third day, from whence supplies 
can be procured. 

From the north of Zimme to tlie fron- 
tiers of China, the hills and mountains are 
inhabited by numerous trilies. in various 
stages of civilization, all ditfering in lan- 
guage, having no written cliaiacter, no 
ideas of a supreme Creator, and hitherto 
untiiinted even by Buddhism. 

The mountains are all thickly wooded 
with fine timber of various descriptions, 
which afford shelter to wild animals and 
game of every sort . — Maulmain Chron., 
June 3. 

From IMcrgui we learn that several 
piracies have lately been committed among 
the islands southward ot that place, in 
wfiich some boats Iiave been plundered, 
and a few lives lost. The perpetrators 
appear to he Malays, and on one occasion 
seveial of them were recognized as having 
at one time been residents of Mergur. 

A letter has been received from Dr. 
Richardson, dated 1st April, at Moiiay. 
He was to quit that place for Ava on the 
7th. in company with the Tsaubwa of 
Monny and about I, .500 men, marching 
to the capital at the summons of the late 
government. This will have proved sus- 
picious company to be found in, after the 
success of the Tharrawaddy prince. 

Dr. U. had lieard that Capt. McLeod 
had reached Kyaing-toon on the 18th 
Feb., saw the Tsaubwa of that place on 
the 20th, and left it again a day or two 
after for Kyaing-zoun-gvee, a distance of 
eleven days’ march. — /owi, May 20. 
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The King’s brother, the Prince of 
Tharawaddy, has effected a complete revo- 
lution in the empire, and seated himself on 
the throne without a battle or even with- 
out cutting off a single head. The peace- 
ful character of this revolution is ascribed 
entirely to Colonel Burney. Ava was in- 
vested by his forces and surrendered. The 
prince then placed all the ministers m 
confinement, transferred their treasures, 
together with those of the palace, to his 
own coffers, and assumed the sovereignty. 
Out of one minister he had squeezed 
three crores of rupees ; this sum added to 
what he obtained from the public treasury 
and from the other public functionaries, 
must have swelled his gains to an enor- 
mous amount. From these circumstances 
it would appear, that at the time when 
the English Government exacted only a 
crore of rupees as indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war, the Burmese Court 
was not, as alleged at the time, ex- 
trejnely poor, hut rich, and able to pay 
more. The old king and queen have 
descended into private life ; of the heir- 
apparent nothing has been heard. The 
new king has two sons, the second of 
vhoin has been appointed governor of 
Ava. As a prince he was very popular 
with his subjects, and the only (ear is lest 
he should be led into evil cour.scs by the 
counsellors who surround him, who are 
said to be men of the very worst princi- 
ples .— of India. 

The prince ot Sarawady’s preponderat- 
ing power has been firmly established in 
the capital and throughout the whole 
country. The old king, brother of the 
victorious prince, is repre.sented to be 
labouring under a mental aberration, oc- 
casioned by the effect of a deleterious 
drug administered to him by his perfidious 
queen. Menzaghi, brother of the queen, 
and author of the late civil commotions, 
is put in clmin.s, and doomed to close im- 
prisonment, Instigated by the machina- 
tions ot hi.s intriguing sister, and blinded 
by ambition, the usurper attempted to 
imt an end to the life of his golden-footed 
majesty, and literally to exterminate the 
whole of the royal family. With this sinis- 
ter intention, he had ordered thirty-six 
red bags to be prepared, in which he con- 
templated to consign the royal descendants 
to the waters of the Iraw'adi. But fortu- 
nately all his designs were frustrated. It 
is worthy of notice that, on the trium- 
phant entry of the prince of Samwady in- 
to Ava, the people immediately testified 
to him their allegiance, and about a dozen 
Armenian merchants, resident on the spot, 
volunteered tlieir services to his govern- 
ment. The prince of Sarawady is said to 
have got possession of immense treasure, 
amounting to about three crores of rupees. 
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The most valuable part of the booty is, 
perhaps, a wooden bird, discovered in a 
pagoda placed near the statue of Gau- 
tama. and said to contain large diamonds 
and other precious stones. Fortunately, 
no Iflss has been sustained by the British 
and foreign merchants, whose property 
has been protected by the influence of 
Colonel Biiniey, the British resident. 
I>ery thing is now tranquil, both at Ava 
and Rangoon, and peace has been restored 
throughout the country. The prince of 
Sarawady is said to he a most amiable 
man, possessing a mild and fascinating 
coimtenance, and admirably distinguished 
for his love of justice and moderation and 
other ennobling qualities. He has ac- 
quired .universal popularity among his 
people, for having peiferred the title of 
regent to that of king. — Cal. Cour.^ 
June 24. 

'J'he latest accounts from the Burmese 
empire intorm ns, that, on the 26th of 
May, the new king considered himself 
firmly seated on the throne. The British 
Resident exacted a pledge from the king, 
that if the late king and his mini-sters sub- 
mitted to his mercy, he would put no one 
to death ; this promise, however, he has 
violated since his : ccession to the throne. 
One of the old ministers was sawn in two 
perpendicularly ; others wcie crucified and 
cmbow’^elled. The old king and ministers 
have been confined. The king declared 
his intention to remove his capital from 
Ava to Kyouk Mouttg. 'J'he American 
missionaries at Ava are engaging their 
passage tor Moulmein, whicli would show 
that they have no confidence in tlie dis- 
position of the king. — FVicwi/ of India^ 
Juhf 6, 

A private letter from Rangoon, dated 
7th June, states that the British Resident 
docs not seem to be much in the favour 
of Tliurrawaddy, on tlie latter’s elevation 
to the throne : his intercourse is sus- 
pected, and a w'atching eye kept upon his 
movements accordingly. 

Another letter from Rangoon, dated 
18lh May, gives a less favouiable account 
than the preceding of the new go.vern- 
ment. “ A new government for Ava has 
been organized, which, however, 1 am 
sorry to say, turns out to be more un- 
popular than the one it succeeded. It is 
believed to resemble, in many respects, 
those of Alompra and other of the new 
king’s ancestors, whom he tries to copy 
in many things. He has, amongst others, 
revived the foimer eniel modes of punish- 
ment. which had been for a long time 
laid aside, and the Burmese bid fair of re- 
verting to their former state of barliarism 
under the present ruler, instead of advanc- 
ing in the .scale of civilization with other 
nations. The first acts of his government 
were to seize and imprison several of tho 
officers of the late government and private 
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individuals, many of whose faults, it would 
appear, were being in the possesstonr of 
property; torturing them in the most 
cruel manner, and putting several after- 
wards to death. In short, no other busi- 
ness is being transacted at the diflbrent 
courts of justice in Ava but the confisca- 
tion of property, and devising means how 
to force the delivery of every fraction pos- 
sessed by the poor sufferers. Several 
executions, of a description the most bar- 
barous and savage ever heard of, have 
taken place here since the new reign, or 
the reign of terror, as it may justly be 
styled, and for very trivial offences; and 
others again have been innocently punished, 
as the following few instances will shew: 
A writer of the late government jvas de- 
capitated for catching some of the prince’s 
pigeons and poultry, when that prince had 
fled from Ava ; another, for killing a cow, 
got his head opened by a hatchet in the 
same manner as that animal is killed ; a 
third, the wife of the latter, for having 
attempted to beg her husband’s life, was 
put to death by blows with a cudgel ; a 
fourth, was sawn rlive from the head 
downwards, for having administered a 
supposed charm to the old king to increase 
his affection for the queen ; a fifth, em- 
bowelled for faithful services to his late 
master ; and for the same reasons a minis- 
ter was strangled, and several officers of 
the late government decapitated. There 
are still ren aining in jail, besides Men- 
thagyeh, the late premier, several other 
ministers and officers, whom similar, it 
not greater, punishment awaits. It I were 
but to cite all the atrocious cruelties that 
are being practised here by the govern- 
ment over their more unfortunate subjects, 
it would be disgusting to you ; and it is 
my opinion, that had it not been for Col. 
Burney’s humane interference in repeated- 
ly reminding his present majesty of the 
pledge made both to him and other depu- 
tations from the lute government, that if 
the city of Ava was surrendered without 
resisting his troops, he would not hurt a 
single individual in it, either in person or 
property — notwithstanding that, he had 
in some instances broken it — there would 
certainly have been more bloodshed. ” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Expulsion of Foreigners, — Tang, pre- 
sident of the military board, governor- 
general of the two Kwang provinces, &c. 
hereby replies to the hong merchant’s 
report of Gordon’s announcement that he 
is returning, and his reasons for return- 
ing, to his country in the ship (captain) 
Fnrber ; w'hen my reply is received, every 
thing relating to this business will be 
completely understood! 


With reference to the time appointed 
for every foreigner to return to his coun- 
try, a clear report to the emperor has 
been already made on the subject, for his 
majesty’s approval; and the vermillion 
reply has been received and circulated, 
that it might be respectfully obeyed ; this 
is on record. 

Now, since there is no proof that the 
three English merchants, Jardine, Dent, 
and Turner, have reported their departure, 
nor of their having gone down to Macao; 
and the said hong merchants having pre- 
sented a petition from the foreign mer- 
chant, Dent, stating that his commercial 
affairs were not settled, and that he was 
desirous of requesting to be allowed to 
remain in the provincial city; and orders 
having been issued to the said hong mer- 
chants to hurry the foreigners to arrange 
their affairs and depart; yet up to this 
time more than a month has elapsed, and 
they still delay, indulging their expecta- 
tions. As these said foreigners belong to 
other countries, —there is nothing left for 
me but to administer the laws and let 
them take their course in this matter. As 
to the hong merchants permitting them 
to remain beyond the appointed time, it 
betrays a traitorous connexion, which I 
apprehend the hong merchants will not 
be able to break; it will be proper to 
hurry Dent, and the others, in their obe- 
dience, that they may immediately apply 
for a pass to go down to Macao, and be 
careful that they do not longer delay 
their departure and bring sorrow on them- 
selves ; pay the most earnest attention to 
these orders. Transmit this document to 
the lieutenant-governor and hoppo. — (No 
date.) — Cam ton Reg., May 30. 

Robberies at Peking. — 1st moon, SOtli 
day. — The censor, Hwunglo Che, has re- 
ported respecting the number of officers, 
))cople, resident and distant traders, w’ho 
collect like clouds about the city gates of 
Peking, which gives great facilities to the 
thieves to conceal themselves in the 
crowds ; the people placing an entire de- 
pendence on the united efforts of the mi- 
litary and police to protect them, and 
seize the thieves. “ I have examined, and 
found that, in the winter season, the 
number of watch-boxes and watch-men 
are increased in all parrs of the city, to beat 
the bamboos and sound the gong, patrol- 
ling round to guard [against robbers]. 
The watch w'as originally kept with the 
greatest strictness and secrecy ; but as the 
police runners and constables of the city 
are (now) few in number ; and although 
there is a communication between the sta- 
tions of the military officers and troops, 
that alarms may he given, still they do 
not do their duty faithfully in patrolling 
round the city: through which neglect, 
numberless cases of robbery have been 
brought before the magistrates, and still 
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the gangs of thieves have not been caught; 
and at the close of the year, there are a 
greater number of thieves and sharpers 
who go about in gangs of three and five, 
who plunder the porters of their burthens, 
and steal the goods exposed for sale in 
shops and stalls. I, in passing in and out 
of the Chingyang gate and through the 
vegetable market, constantly liear the hue 
and cry after thieves ; and considering the 
cause, I attribute it to the laxity and ease 
which the soldiers and police think they 
may indulge in after the public oihces are 
closed, at which period they abandon 
themselves to utter negligence : and it is 
no wonder that the robbers commit all 
sorts ol depredations. It is proper, there- 
fore, to request that the Imperial will be 
sent down to the commander of the nine 
gates of Peking, and others, to especially 
appoint military odicers and district ma- 
gistrates to lead the troops and police, 
and patrol and seize constantly night and 
day; and they are not in the least to 
relax their discipline after the public of- 
fices are closed, otherwise the city will 
be disturbed : thus the troops of thieves 
will not lie let loose to rob, and the coun- 
try generally may be quiet. This is my 
humble opinion of the matter; whether it 
is right or not, it is yet proper that I 
should make a duly prepared report on 
the subject.” The imperial will has been 
received : ” it is recorded .” — Peking Gaz. 

Religious Insurrection. — The lieute- 
nant-governor of Shangtiing, Kinggih 
Poo, has this day reported on a business 
of post-haste importance; namely, that 
he has investigated and managed the cir- 
cumstances of the rebellious plot of Ma- 
kang and his associates, who are a reli- 
gious banditti in We-heen district, and 
that, moreover, he has seized the ring- 
leader and all the rebels. In this case, 
Makang united himself with many others 
to raise an insurrection, and inarched 
straight into the district, where he at- 
tacked the civil officers and military sta- 
tions, and put all the civil and military 
officers, arui the police, to death ; opened 
the jails and released all the piisoners, 
and killed and wounded a great number 
of people : his crimes are, indeed, of the 
deepest dye. The said lieutenant-go- 
vernor has already tried and punished 
him; already the said ringleader, after 
having been subjected to a minute scru- 
tiny, has been put to a painful, slow, and 
ignominious death: he was cut to pieces; 
his head chopped otT, and exposed, as a 
warning to others, on a pole. Further, 
from first to last, either by slaughter, or 
who surrendered themselves, or who were 
captured, the whole of the rebellious ban- 
ditti, with Wangtih Leang, and his com- 
panions, were destroyed. Afterwards, of 
the rebellious members, of both sexes, 
who practised the religion, 152 were taken. 
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The governor, with the three Sie officers, 
at^d the superintendent of public grana- 
ries, all conducted the trial. The prisoners 
all confessed their crimes, without any 
concealment. They were strictly ques- 
tioned as to how Makang practised his 
doctrine. The causes were, that the doc- 
trines had been drilled into him by the 
constant instructions of Matsin of Gankew 
been. Mow, let all the prisoners he sub- 
jected to the most rigorous examination. 
As to the said rebels, and those who 
practised the doctrine, and taught it to 
disciples, daring to collect together crowds 
of people, slaughtering the officers of go- 
vernment and planning rebellion, it is im- 
portant that all their traitorous adherents 
be examined ; for it is absolutely neces- 
sary th*at the tree of evil be utterly up- 
rooted. I direct the said lieut.-govemor 
to return immediately to the provincial 
city, and give orders to all the officers to 
enter upon a most scrutinizing examina- 
tion of all parts ot this affair . — Peking Gaz. 

Honam Island . — The governor has for- 
bidden the future walks of foreigners on 
Honam Island, and in the villages. The 
Canton Register observes: ‘‘We do not 
expect that these prohibitions will he 
either very long or veiy strictly enforced ; 
but, at a time when the whole foreign 
community are uniting their purses to 
found hospitals and schools for the Chinese, 
such orders from the local government 
are most ungracious.” 

Society of Jesus. — We have heard that 
the Portuguese authorities of Macao have 
orders from the court of Lisbon to expel 
from that settlement the small number of 
memheis of the “ Society of Jesus” yet re- 
inamitig in this country. No reason is 
assigned, hut if tlie repoit is true, which 
we hope it may not be, we presume the con- 
fiscation of their property will be the real 
motive. We shall he sorry if this is the 
case, as the society still labours, though 
of course comparatively leehly, in the path 
which led so many of tlicirboily in former 
days to high office and renown, enabling 
them alone to overcome the jealousy and 
dislike of the Chinese to loreigners, and re- 
peatedly drawing down upon themVarm 
encomiums, from the highest quarters, on 
their industry, zeal, and disinterestedness. 
What the position of foieigiiers in China 
might now have been, had the Jesuits 
not been interfered with, principally, as 
we believe, from motives of jealousy, it 
is sorrowing to imagine; and we hope 
that the amiable and respected members 
of the Macao College may he allowed to 
pursue their self-imposed tusks of conver- 
sion and education as long as the Chinese 
do not interfere. The Jesuit missions, 
under their care, distributed through 
China, number, we undersUnd. still some 
hundreds of thousands of Christians, who 
are supplied with instructors, native and 
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foreign, from the body at Macao. We 
give a proof of the learning of these gep- 
tlemen when we mention that it reckons 
as one of its members the Rev. Mr. Gon* 
zalves, one of the most profound of 
Chinese scholars, and known as th»au- 
thor of some valuable books on the lan- 
guage. — Canton Press, April 1. 

iMauvtiu0. 

Mr. Jack, who was sentenced by a de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of Mauritius 
to six months’ imprisonment for an alleged 
infraction of the quarantine laws, has 
drawn up a statement of the facts of his 
case, which has been recommended to the 
attention of Iword Glenelg by nineteen 
London firms* of great respectability, in 
a letter dated Sept. 8, wherein they ex- 
press their belief that the circumstances 
are correctly detailed. They add : “ The 
interests of the whole mercantile body are 
involved in the violation of justice towards 
even an individual member of it, and still 
more in the continuance of a system wliich 
may thus be rendered operative for pur- 
poses so injurious to the property of mer- 
chants, so needless to the protection of 
the public, and so cruel in their personal 
application. There appears no reason why 
the quarantine regulations at the Mauri- 
tius should be more rigorous, while their 
loose and indefinite character arc at once 
oppressive and unjustifiable, than those 
which are in force in this country, and 
under which no such circumstances as 
those now complained of would have 
taken place without immediate redress. 
There appears no reason why the Crown 
prosecutor should have instituted a pro- 
secution against Mr. Jack at all, under 
such circumstances as those disclosed ; 
and we are persuaded that it is inconsis- 
tent with the spirit, if not the letter, of 
his instructions from Government, to pro- 
secute in any case of unintentional mis- 
take. Still less does there appear any 
ground tor the refusal of the govenior to 
exercise that power of remission which 
the exigencies of justice in this case so 
imperkively called for. We pray your 
Lordship to cause immediate inquiries to 
be made on this subject, — with a view, 
first, to make such alterations in the law 
as will relieve commerce at the Mauritius 
from the vexations of such quarantine re- 
gulations as are needless to the public 
safety ; secondly, to prevent, by direct 
instructions from the Home Government, 

* Hunter, GouRcr, & Co. ; Rawson, Norton, & 
Co. 5 Gledstanes, Kerr, & Co. ; Crawford, Colvin. 
& Co. ; .Small, Colouhoun, &. Co. ; Edward Robm- 
ton ; Grecson, Melville, & Co ; Gard’ner, Urqu- 
hart, & Co. ; Thomas Blyth & bons ; Palmers, 
Macklllop, Dent, & Co.; CnarlesCockerell, & Co,; 
John Clifford ; Rickards, Little, & Co. ; Scott, 
Bell, & Co. ; Forbes, Forbes, & Co, ; Arbuthnot, 
6t Latham ; Hetcher, Alexander, & Co. ; George 
Si James Brown, Hi Co. ; IwyaJl, Brothers, & Co. 


the recurrence of such instances of injus- 
tice as have already occurred ; and thirdly, 
to grant Mr Jack such redress as the case 
calls for and circumstances permit.” 

Mr Jack’s statement sets forth, that 
the ship William Wilson, Capt. Miller, 
arrived from Calcutta, and anchored out- 
side the harbour on the 23d of February 
last, with a rice cargo and a number of 
free Indian labourers as passengers.— 
The health officer, Dr. Rowlandson, 
upon his visiting the ship, having been 
informed by the captain that several of 
the crew and passengers had died during 
the vessel’s progress down the river 
Ilooghly, and that some sickness had 
prevailed on board after their departuie 
from the Sand-lieads, but had ceased 
several weeks previously to their arrival, 
as a precautionary measure, directed the 
yellow flag to be hoisted, but, in reply to 
the inquiries made by the captain, expres- 
sed his belief that the ship would be ad- 
mitted to pratique on the following day, 
when his report had been submitted to 
the chief medical officer. The mails and 
letter bag, being sprinkled with vinegar, 
were lowered into the boat, and a note 
was also sent to him, as consignee of the 
ship, from the master of the Willum 
Wilson, stating that he was so unwell as 
to be unable to leave his bed; that a num- 
ber of the Coolies died before be got out of 
the river, from sleeping in the night dew 
and drinking the river water where it was 
brackish, and that they are put into 
quarantine in consequence ; adding, ” If 
you will come off, 1 would like to have a 
talk with you. We can do so Irom the 
cabin - windows, without breaking the 
quarantine reguhitions, and you need not 
be atiHid, tor, excepting myself, every one 
else is in good health on board.” Mr. 
Hampton, the deputy harbour-master, 
otTered to accompany Mr. Jack, and gave 
the necessary instructions for a port-office 
boat, bearing the quarantine flag, to be 
held in readiness on the following morn- 
ing. Mr. Jack rose early next day. and 
taking a servant to the bazar, purchased 
some vegetables, fruit, fresh meat, &c., 
and the basket containing them having 
been placed in the boat which Mr. Hamp- 
ton liad ordered to be prepared, they 
started together from the Port Office, with 
the quarantine flag jiying ! On approach- 
ing the ship, the lascars were desired to 
rest on their oars, at a distance within 
hail, and Mrs. Miller from the poop salut- 
ed them ; but as they could not hear dis- 
tinctly what she said, an order was given 
to the men to pull closer, and on approach- 
ing the ship, one of the lascars sent up 
the market- basket to a man in the chains; 
the boat was then backed otf, but too far to 
allow of their conversing with Capt. Mil- 
ler, who had risen from his bed, and was 
leuiiiiig over tlie gangway, but being un- 
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able to continue standing, we were re* 
quested to pull under the stern, where he 
could speak w ith less effort I'rom the cabin 
window. We did so, and the boat lay upon 
her oars, sometimes closer to, and at others 
more distant from the ship, according to 
the motion of the sea. Capt. Miller 
then repeated all that had happened on 
Dr. Rowlandson’s visiting the ship, and 
mentioned that he had expressed his opi- 
nion that they would be released during 
the course of the day ; Mr. Jack remarked 
that he was desirous of advertising a .sale 
of the rice, and asked him for a sample, 
which he oidered his chief mate to pre- 
pare, and a small bag, containing, at the 
utmost, two Ihs. in weight, was accord- 
ingly, together with some papers i elating 
to the ship, put into the basket w'hich 
liad contained the provisions, and received 
on the point of a boat-hook by a lascar 
standing at the bow, and thus loweied 
from the talfrail into the boat, having 
previously undergone the same process to 
which tlie mails and letter-bag hud been 
subjected. On his return to shore and 
arrival at home, he was applied to by the 
son of a sworn broker to state when he 
would sell the William Wj/son’s cargo. lie 
requested him to announce the sale for 
the following day, as he hoped the ship 
would be released from her temporary 
quarantine that afternoon ; other brokers 
afterwaids came, making the same enquiry, 
and asking a sample of the cargo, which, 
without the least suspicion, he [iroduced. 
At a late hour of the day, he was informed 
that a Medical Hoard had directed that 
the vessel should remain in quarantine, 
and that Mr. Jack’s distribution to the 
brokers, of a few grains of rice to each, 
had been the subject of strong animad- 
version ! On the succeeding day, 2.5th 
February, a ])aragraj)h iu the Cerru'en 
newspaper stated the tact of the William 
WiLson's arrival, and the report of several 
persons having died of cholera morbus 
during her voyage down from Calcutta, as 
well as of her consignee having, in direct 
violation of the quarantine regulations, 
gone on board of her, and brought on 
shore from her a hag of rice, and thus 
having probably introduced contagion and 
pestilence into the island. Feelings of 
general alarm were in consequence ex- 
cited, and the public prosecutor, consider- 
ing that the laws had been infringed, and 
the health and safety of the community 
compromised, instituted a prosecution, 
which resulted in Mr Jack’s condemna- 
tion to an imprisonment of six months ! 

In some observations on Mr. Jack’s 
statement, it is observed, that rice is, like 
other grain, a “ non-susceptible article,” 
and that to this and other considerations 
affecting the case, the attention of the 
governor. Sir Wm. Nicolay, was strongly 
called, in a memorial, presented by most 


of the respectable merchants in the island, 
uqfl in a petition subscribed by Mr. Jack 
himself, and his Exc. was eiitieated to 
exercise that power of remission of pu- 
nishment which he possesses. Tliat power, 
however, was not exercised ; and, accord- 
ing to the last accounts, Mr. Jack still 
remained iu prison, to the serious detri- 
ment of his health, and of important 
pecuniary interests, and for an act done 
openly, with a Government officer by his 
.side, and the quarantine flag flying; iu 
consistence with known usage, — from 
uliich no injury to tlie public has arisen 
or coukl arise ; in which, if any law was 
really violated, lie was e\ideiitly uncon- 
scious of It; ami for which, even if he were 
legally and morally guilty, to the utmost 
extent,* the law of Englaml would have 
inflicted no other puni.smciit than a flne^ 
(GGeo.lV.,c. 78., s. 26.) 

iSourlion; 

The journals of Bourbon abstain from 
all remarks on the dissolution of the co- 
lonial council ; or rather, the censorship 
has, no doulit, forced them to be silent. 
W'e arc, tberefore, obliged to look for the 
motives of this violent mcHsure, in the 
acts of the governor, Cuvilier, and the 
council itself. 

Until the 8th of May, nothing had oc- 
cuired to foietokeii it. 'I'Ih' governor had 
opened the session the 24th of April ; his 
discoui se contained little more than recom- 
inendutions concerning certain projects of 
law, particulaily on the distilleries and 
municipal organization. It appears, that 
the law on the (b^tllle^ies, a law made by 
the colonial council, bud been followed by 
the worst results The council throw the 
blame on the udministration, and the ad- 
ministration maintained that the law was 
defective; and, consequently, incapable of 
execution. In its address of the 8th of 
May, ill answer to the governor’s dis- 
eouise, the council animadverted rather 
bluntly on the reproach indirectly made 
against it, by him, on the subject of this 
law, and said, that the niiscbievoius results 
were owing to ” culpable neglect.’ In 
this same address, the eouncil declares, 
that iu examining the new modifications 
whicli the government wishes to intro- 
duce, in the decree on the municipal or- 
gaiiizHtion, it will especially insist on 
preserving, in all their purity, the ele- 
ments that constitute the municipal coun- 
cils; seeing that the government cannot 
interfere with them, without endangering 
the discipline of the plantations. These 
two passages appear to have actuated the 
governor in his determination to dissolve 
the council. In the speech that Mr. 
Cuvilier made on this occasion, he says, 
that whilst he respects the rights, and 
even all the requests of the council, he 
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cannot auffer himself to be carried away 
by a systematic opposition to the viewa-of 
the metropolitan government. 

We shall not examine whether the co- 
lonial council of Bourbon was right or 
wrong, in persisting that the governfnent 
should not interfere between the master 
and slave, and commence a reform *. we 
have already said enough to prove to 
our neighbours, that their opposition in 
this important matter may become fatal 
to them : but, wrong or right, the assein- 
bly, in acting as it did, was, no doubt, but 
the original of the proposition. 

We know not what the wiser portion 
of the public in Bourbon thinks of colonial 
councils. The ignominious censorship, 
under wliich the press of that cojony la- 
bours, stifles the open and frank expres- 
sion of opinion ; but if it were proved, that 
the people of Bourbon are the first to 
desire the fall of that institution, we 
should say, that this very circumstance 
furnishes an additional reason to grant it 
to us, who, justly appreciating its advan- 
tage, would make a very different use of 
it ; because, far from rejecting liberal 
measures, we ardently desire them ; be- 
cause, far from wishing that our quondam 
slaves should remain ignorant of their 
rights, we solicit, in their behalf, that 
moral and religious education best adapted 
to inculcate them on their minds. 

The other measure is, that which 
abruptly obliges the Glaneur to send a 
proof-sheet, three days before publication, 
to the censorship of tlie director of the 
interior at St. Denis. The Glaneur is 
printed at St. Paul : when this journal 
was established, the government saw 
how tyrannical it would be to force it to 
send its sheets to St. Denis, and so it 
delegated the censorship to a commissary 
of police at St. Paul. To that ariange- 
raent the government no longer assents, 
for in dissolving the council, it is evidently 
interested in reducing the Glaneur to si- 
lence, as the organ and support of the 
council. The dissolution of the council 
took place on the 8tli of May : the order 
relative to the Glaneur is dated the 9th 
of the same month. — Cemeen, May 25th. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I.EGISLATIVK COUNCII.. 

The Legislative Council re-opened its 
sittings on the 7th June. The following 
are the most prominent features of Sir 
Richard Bourke’s address: — 

“One of the principal subjects to which 
I would claim your attention, and upon 
which I require your advice, results, for 
the most part, from the unexampled pros- 
perity, with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to bless this land. The flourishing 


state of the revenue, and the large profits 
derived from pastoral and commercial pur- 
suits, have placed in the public treasury, 
and in the hands of individuals, a vast 
amount of capital, which demands an in- 
creased supply of labour for its advan- 
tageous employment. 

“ Measures have accordingly been de- 
vised, and are now in progress, to procure 
or aid the introduction into the colony of 
useful labourers of various descriptions. 
Some of these have already arrived, and 
more are immediately expected, under the 
existing arrangements; but the supply is 
so far below the demand, as to render 
necessary some further expedients for ob- 
taining a near approximation to the de- 
sired amount. 

“ Amongst other projects, it has been 
proposed to this government, to intro- 
duce the hill labourers of India, whose 
readiness to emigrate on reasonalile terms, 
and whose general utility, have been 
proved in their transfer to other countries. 
Some papers in illustration of these facts 
will be laid on the table. The plan is, 
however, open to objections, which it will 
be proper to discuss, before it he finally 
adopted. I propose, therefore, to appoint 
a committee of the council to consider the 
scheme, and report thereupon. 

“ To this committee will also be re- 
ferred the communications which have 
taken place between his Majesty’s minis- 
ters and the government, resulting fiom 
the report on immigration of the commit- 
tee of 1836.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have been informed by a gentle- 
man lately arrived from Maneroo, that 
there has been great destruction in sheep 
ill that neighbourhood lately. We hear 
of one sheep-holder alone losing 3,000. 
— Australian. 

The Cora is the first merchant-ship in 
Port Jackson from France direct, and 
brings a most valuable cargo. It is not 
improbable that she will return with a 
cargo of our colonial produce ; her arrival 
may, therefore, he considered a new era in 
our commercial affairs . — Sydney Herald. 

The Sydney Colonist calls attention to 
the fact that, in the space of two years, 
the people of this colony have taxed 
themselves for spirits and tobacco to the 
enormous amount of ^269,685 ! Strange 
inconsistency in human beings, that, 
whilst they tax themselves voluntarily 
and heavily in the most pernicious man- 
ner, they will grumble to pay, perhaps, 
at the rate of a shilling a-head per annum 
for general utility. The entire popu- 
lation of New South Wales, including 
adults of both sexes, free and bond, being 
62,923, this self-imposed tax averages 
£2. 53, per head, per annum. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 9th. Stephen v. 
Melville. --This was an action brought by 
Mr. Attorney-general Stephen against 
Mr. Henry Melville, the printer and 
publisher of the Colonial Times, for a 
libel published in that journal on the 
21st February last. The damages were 
laid at £1,000. 

The Aitorney-qenernl conducted his 
own cause. IIi.s object was to clear his 
own character Irom the base, groundless, 
and malicious insinuations witJi which it 
had been assailed. If there was one 
thing more than another, which interfered 
with the peace of mind, the happiness 
and harmony of this broken community, 
it was to be traced to the outrageous per- 
sonal attacks made upon private charac- 
ter through the medium of the press, 
lie energetically appealed to the Jury, to 
mark their sense and abhorrence of such 
attacks, by their verdict that day. There 
was no other mode but by the disapfiro- 
bation of respectable juries, of putting a 
stop to such practices. lie had pur- 
posely avoided a criminal procc(‘dmg, in 
order to give the defendant an oppoitunity 
of proving his assertions if he could. lie 
then read the letter in question, which 
was signed “ K L,” It appeared that 
the Attorney-general had been led into 
a controversy in the Times, in conse- 
quence of an article in that paper inti- 
mating that his einjiloymerit as a private 
lulvocate led to his neglecting, in his ofti- 
cial capacity, a public prosecution. The 
letter was understood by him to im- 
ply that, after giving a pledge to jn’o- 
sccute a person named 'I'liornson, for 
some improper reason, connected with 
liis private practice, he had abstained 
Irom so doing. 

Several witnesses were called, who 
differed very materially from each other 
as to the true construction and effect ot 
the letter. 

The Solicitor-general appeared for 
tlie defendant, and said, that he, for 
one, had no interest in wishing that Mr, 
Melville, in defending this action, might 
obtain all that he desired, since his client 
had expressed his confidence, that in so 
doing a death-blow would be given to the 
objectionable system of allowing crown 
law-officers to accept of private practice. 
As far as he (the Solicitor-general) was 
concerned; he had no objection to the 


system. He felt quite sure, when tlie 
jur^ came to compare the conflicting tes- 
timony, which they had that day heard 
from the mouths of so many respectable 
witn^scs ; and to compare that testimo- 
ny with the opening speech of his learned 
friend the Attorney-general, that they 
would unanimously be of opinion that no 
injury had been done to the character of 
the Attorney-general. 

The jury, after retiring for three quar- 
ters of an hour, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. Damages £llX). 

June 10. — Greqson, v. Arthur . — This 
was likewise an action for libel, in which 
the damages were laid at £1,000. The 
libel was a placard, jiosting Mr, Gregson 
as “alufl*, a bully, and a dastardly cow- 
ard the jniblication of which was 
imputed to the defendant, Mr. Henry 
Arthur, 

The ]ury retired in the afternoon of 
this day, and did not agree till the morn- 
ing of the 12th in their verdict, which 
was for the plaintiff. Damages £250. 

We arc sorry to hear that the Attorney- 
general is again under the iii’cessity of 
commencing legal proceedings against the 
Colonial Times, in order to put a final 
.stoj) (as far as he is concerned) to the 
malicious defamations so constantly in- 
dulged in by that journal, and winch have 
too long been glossed over by an atlecta- 
tion of honesty and^ duty. — II. T. Cour., 
June 23. 

FORT JMdJLIP. 

We have been favoured, by an intelli- 
gent gentleman lately arrived from this 
interesting settlement, with an account of 
its present state. The inhabitants enfer- 
tain little fear of attacks from the abo- 
iigincs in those places which have been 
located. Ry far the gieater number of 
the settlers and sheep propiietors reside 
about seventy miles to tlie ^vc^t\\ard, 
near a spot called the Barriiisen. Vege- 
tables are plentiful, and of the finest de- 
scription, particularly turnips, 'rherc are 
now three public- houses at Port Philip, 
and several stores. A great number of 
persons arc about to proceed there, to 
carry on traile and business. Some grain 
is in cultivation, and judging from the 
present appearances, Poit Philip and the 
located parts will yield good returns to 
the speculators, and become a flourishing 
colony. — Hob, T. Cour., May J9. 
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REGISTER. 


<2r<tlrutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

INSPECTION or THE ARMV. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, May 2^, 1837. 
— 1. The Commander-in-chief having 
concluded liis tour of inspection tor the 
season, desires to convey to the parts of 
the Bengal army which he has liad oppor- 
tunities for seeing since his departure from 
Cawnpore in December, his approbation 
of their general appearance, equipment, 
and discipline. 

In Jiis G. O. of the 7th of December, 
he took occasion to applaud the zeal and 
assiduity which he had observed on the 
part of the officers of the corps which he 
had inspected previous to that date. Simi- 
lar praiseworthy exertions have been made 
by the officers of tlie corps he has since 
seen; and he beg.s that Brigadier-gen. 
Stevenson, C. B , the lion. IVlajor-gen. 
Kamsay, Brigadier gen. Duncan, and 
Brigadier Cartwright, and the officers 
under their respective commands, will 
accept the expression of his sense of their 
merits. 

Amongst so many corps as he has re- 
viewed. there necessarily must exist con- 
siderable shade.s of difference in several 
respects; but he has not seen one which 
has not been well clothed, ejpiipiied, and 
appointed, so far as depended on com- 
manding officers ; or one which has not 
home testimony to exertions on the part 
of commanding and other officers, to pre- 
sent their corps in a good state, and to 
show it to the best advantage. 

Wliat he has seen of the Bengal army 
has not disappointed his expectations ; and 
has impressed upon him a very favour- 
able opinion of its general efficiency and 
fitness for service. 

2. There are some points in which the 
troops may improve themselves, and for 
which they possess great facilities; for he 
must remark, that no national army, of 
which he has a knowledge, possesses 
greater advantages. There are more than 
five months in the year of weather (in 
upper Bengal) highly suited for all sorts 
of exercise. Every corps, or nearly so, 
has a good ground for parade and drill 
clo.se to its lines ; the troops at the prin- 
cipal stations are together in large bodies, 
and where they are so, extensive grounds 
are re.served for their exclusive purposes. 
Nothing more therefore is requisite, but 
activity and exertion on the part of supe- 
rior officers, to render the army as perfect 
as an insufficient military staff (the conse- 
quence of peace) permits. 

3. He will direct the attention of gene- 


ral officers to some of the points to which 
he alludes. 

4. When assembled in large bodies, and 
when the tliree arms, artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry, aie combined, there does not 
exist that freedom of movement amongst 
the troops, or that apparent self-posses- 
sion amongst officers, which are desirable ; 
and he observed several palpable instances 
of the absence of both the qualities men- 
tioned. 

To correct such failings at the large 
stations of Barrackpore, Cawnpore, Mee- 
rut, Kurnaul, &c., and so by degrees to 
improve the whole army, he deems to be 
easy. 

5. With a view to this end, he directs, 
that whenever two or more regiments are 
stationed at a post, they may be frequent- 
ly formed into brigades, and be exercised 
us such by the senior officer (under the 
eye of the general officer, when there is 
one at the station), and when artillery, or 
cavalry, or botli, are present, that they 
may be combined, and be exercised toge- 
ther. 

At the large statioii.s wliere more troops 
are collected, tlic general officer com- 
manding should sub-divule them into 
brigades of two regiments, under the com- 
mand of the senior officeis; and where 
there are also artilleiy and cavalry, com- 
bine them as before directed ; and it will 
be a most usetul practice tor the general 
officer, acting as commander ot the whole, 
to issue his general directions for move- 
ments, and to leave the execution to the 
commanders of the respective corps : ho 
correcting all false movements, and in- 
structing where errors occur. 

He desiies that commanding officers 
in the field will occasion extensive move- 
ments, generally, to be made in .such a 
manner as they would desire if they sup- 
posed themselves in the face of an enemy. 
That is, that advances in column.s should 
be covered by cavalry or light infantry, 
until the intended subsequent formation 
is sufficiently made for the forming body 
to act with elfect. That retrograde move- 
ments should always be covered in the 
same way. That bodies should always 
have second lines, or reserves That the 
flanks of artillery, when cavalry are pre- 
sent, be never left uncovered. That when 
horse artillery, or cavalry, are to retire to 
open a front of infantry, that such retiring 
may generally be through lines (not round 
their flanks), because it is always import- 
ant to unmask a contemplated fire of in- 
fttiitry as quickly as is practicable. 

The same practice should be applied 
where the retreat of infantry is to be 
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covered by an attack of cavalry. That, on 
the formation of new lines, or new posi- 
tions, where an attack is supposed to bo 
represented, the fire should commence so 
soon as a sufficient number of divisions to 
maintain an effective fire are formed on 
the new line, without awaiting the for- 
mation of a long line before the fire is 
opened. 

After a fire, an advance should gene- 
rally be made. 

He has remarked, that sufficient atten- 
tion does not appear to have been given 
to the practice of light infantry move- 
ments. The Bengal army not having any 
regular light infantry corps, it is very ne- 
cessary that whole battalions should bo 
occasionally practised to act as sucli ; and 
in his next tour of inspection he will be 
glad to see that it has tieen the case 

6. lie is aware of the difficulties which 
general officers may find in thus practis- 
ing the troops under their command in 
small brigades, from the want of mounted 
staff officers; hut the zeal and intelligence 
which he has seen to exist amongst the 
junior ofiicers of the Bengal army, lead 
liim to feel sure that mounted regimental 
officers may always be found ready and 
willing to volunteer to improve them- 
selves, by doing the duty of staff officers 
in the field. For want of practice in large 
bodies, these duties are not very wclldis- 
(jharged at present ; and the Commander- 
in-chief takes advantage of this opportu- 
nity to call attention to part in. sec. 
vii.ot“The Field Fxerciseand Kvolutions 
of the Army,” the instruction contained in 
which, though relative to the battalion, is 
equally applicable to all lines. 

7. The Commander-iii-chicf is of opi- 
nion, that no extra harassing of ofiicers 
or soldiers is necessary to effect the ob- 
jects under consideration ; but that a gene- 
ral field-day once a week, during the exer- 
cising season, at which all ordiiiuiy mere 
parade movements are omitted, and the 
liuMricss of the day is confined to a few 
changes of positions and formations of 
lines, is all that can be requisite. 

8. In the equipment of the battalions 
of native infantry, what he has least ap- 
proved has been their appearance m 
marching order. Some few regiments 
have been very well equipped in that 
order, but the majority have not been so. 
This failure probably owes its rise to the 
unsoldier-like practice of permitting the 
knapsacks to be carried for the sepoys on 
ordinary marches. It must be recollected 
that (whatever maybe practised in peace) 
during a campaign, that proceeding could 
never he allowed, on account of the means 
of transport which it would consume; and 
moreover, no soldier is ever truly effec- 
tive, who has not the equipments which 
are requisite for him about his own per- 
son. The Commander-in-chief therefore 


desires, that battalions may parade once 
a yeek in marching order ; and that com- 
manding officers will pay strict attention 
to the proper fitting of shouhler and other 
straps ; and to the knapsacks being pro- 
perly and uniformly placed on the sepoys’ 
shoulders, and to such other points as 
may render the carrying of them, when 
necessary, familiar, and as little burthen- 
some as possible. 

The fitting of the sepoys’ clothing is 
much superior in some regiments to what 
it is in others. That which is effected in 
one battalion, may surely be done in all. 

'I’lio browning of the muskets, at pro- 
per intervals, appears to be neglected. 
The periods when the sepoys are on leave 
of ahstyice might ho well appropriated to 
the execution of this work. 

9. There is some want of uniformity 
in the army, arising from some command- 
ing officers having permitted changes or 
adoptions without authority. For exam- 
ample, the blue frock coats to native ofii- 
cers ; this ought not to have been. The 
Commander- in-chiet does not desire any 
alteration at present, horn what may ac- 
tually exist in corps, as he will remedy 
the evil in due time; but he strictly for- 
bids commanding officers to make any 
such changes on their own authority in 
future. 

There being considerable deviations 
from the turban establnhed in 1827, he 
has ordered a pattern turban, and knap- 
sacks, for all the infantry of the Bengal 
army, to he sent to each regiment; and 
he directs that the battalions conform to 
the same, as fast as a reiu‘wal of those 
ai tides becomes necessary, in ordinary 
course. 

'I’he appeal anee under arms of many 
battalions is much deteriorated hytheiin- 
soldier-like an<l vaiioiis manner in which 
the sepoys have been permitted to wear 
their turbans. Uniformity in tins respect is 
os essential to good looks as in any other. 
Tlie ofiicers commanding companies 
sliould he made responsible for the proper 
fitting of every man’s turban ; and the 
commanding ofiicers of battalions should 
take CHIC that they are properly worn. 
The example set by officeus, in this par- 
ticular, is not always the best. The 
cap, or turban, should he worn rather 
forward over the brow, and never be al- 
lowed (as is now too often the case) to 
he liangiiig on the back of the sepoy’s 
head, and over Ins ears. 

The Commander-in-chief feels confi- 
dent that it is only necessary to point tlic 
attention of ofiicers in command to these 
several points, to ensure their correction 
during the exercise season. 

famii.y remittancfs. 

Fort William, June 5, 1837. -The fol- 
lowing paragraph of a military letter from 
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the Hon. the Court of Directors, to the 
Governor of Bengal, dated the 8th Ffb. 
1837, is published for general informa- 
tion ■ 

“ Referring to the orders given in our 
military despatch of the 2dth Feb. f834, 
on the subject of remittances by officers 
for the benefit of their families or rela- 
tives in England, we have resolved that 
the amount which maybe remitted under 
like circumstances, and with the like re- 
strictions, by Major-generals, or Briga- 
dier-generals, serving in India, be fixed 
at £400 per annum.” 


THE INSURRECTION IN CANARA. 

Political Departnmit, Fort 
Jane 5, 1837.— The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor-general of India in Council is 
pleased to publish, tor general informa- 
tion, the annexed extract (paras. 2, .3 and 
4) from a letter this day addressed by 
order of his Lordship in Council to the 
commissioner for the government of the 
territories of liis Highness the Rajah of 
Mysore. 

Para. 2. “ The Governor-general in 
Council has much pleasure in recording 
his full concurrence in the praise which 
you have bestowed on the conduct of 
your assistants, Captains Hunter and 
Macleod, the Hon. Mr. Dcveieux, and 
Lieut. Montgomery, on the occasion of 
the recent insurrection in Canara. The 
exertions of each of these gentlemen en- 
title him to the warmest thanks of go- 
vernment, and you will be pleased to 
assure them that his Lordship in Council 
will not lose sight of the zeal and ability 
which they have severally displayed. It 
was the good fortune of Captains Hunter 
and Macleod csjiecially to have an oppor- 
tunity ot distinguishing themselves by the 
performance ot enterprizes of no ordinary 
gallantry, which were attended with emi- 
nent advantage to the interests ot govern- 
ment. A general order to tlic above effect 
will shortly be promulgated lor public in- 
formation. 

3. “ You have already been called upon 
to stale what in your opinion would be a 
suitable rewawl for the fidelity and devo- 
tion displayed towards the British govern- 
ment by the Coorg troops under the di- 
rection of the Deu an Bappoo, during the 
recent insurrection, and you will now be 
pleased to report further as to the expe- 
diency or otherwise of signally noticing 
the good conduct of the Mysore troops 
on the same occasion. 

4. “ You have been apprized by my 
former communications of the very high 
opinion which is entertained by govern- 
ment of the merits and services of Capt. 
Le Hardy, superintendent of Coorg, to 
whose conciliatory, firm, and judicious 
conduct, the devotion to our cause dis- 
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played by the inhabitants of that district 
may chiefly be attributed.” 


RELIEF OF CORPS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, July 12, 1837. — 
With the sanction of Government, the fol- 
lowing European and Native Corps will 
move (after 2d Oct. 1837), to effect the 
relief of 1837-38. 

Horse Artillery. 

1st Brigade, Head quarters, from Mee- 
rut to Kurnaul. 

1st troop, ditto, ditto- 
2d do. ditto to Mhow. 

3d do. ditto to Muttra. 

2d Brigade, head- quarters, from Cawn- 
pore to Meerut. 

1st troop from Dum-Dum to ditto. 

2d do. Irom Cawnpore to ditto. 

3d do. ditto ditto. 

3d Brigade, head-quarters, from Kur- 
naul to Cawnpore. 

Ibt troop, ditto to Dum-Dum. 

2d do. from Mhow to Cawnpore. 

3d do. Irom Muttra to ditto. 

Local Horse. 

2d corps from 8augor to Bareilly. 

3d do. from Neemuch to Saugor. 

4tli do. from Bareilly to Neemuch. 
Native Infantry. 

3d reg. from Mynpoorie to Barrackpore. 
4th do. from Berhampore to Goruck- 
pore. 

7th do. from Almorah to Cawnpore. 

8th do. from Nusserabadto Bareilly. 

1 Ith do. from Goruckpore to Saugor. 
23d do. from Neemuch to Agra. 

25th do. from Mirzapore to Saugor. 

28th do from Neemuch to Mynpoorie. 
30lh do. from Meerut to Neemuch. 

.32d do. from Allyghur to Dacca. 

3.5111 do. from Lucknow to Kurnaul. 
3Cth do. fiom Agra to Juinaulpore. 

41st do., fiom Barrackpore to Benares, 
44th do. fiom Mhow, right wing to 
Etawah, left wing to Banda. 

50th do. from Dacca to Mirzapore. 

53d do. right wing from Etawah, left 
wing from Banda to Meerut. 

55th do. from Chittagong to Lucknow. 
.57th do. from Benares to Sultanpore, 
Oiide. 

58th do. from Jumaulpore to Barrack- 
pore. 

61st do. from Kurnaul to Almorah. 

6.3d do. from Sultanpore to Mhow. 

61th do. from Saugor to Allyghur. 

6.5tli do. from Allahabad to Berhain- 
pore. 

68th do. from Mhow to Allahabad. 

71st do. from Cawnpore to Neemuch. 
72d do. from Saugor to Mhow. 

73d do. from Barrackpore to Chitta- 
gong. 

74th do. from Bareilly to Nussecrabad. 
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KINGDOM OF OUDE. 

Fort WiUiamy Political Department^ 
July 14, 1837. — His Majesty Abool Fut- 
teh, Mooeen ood Deen, Sulfani Zuman, 
Novvsherewan i Audi), Mahomed Ally 
Shah, uncle of his late Majesty, Solyman 
Jah Nusseer ood Deen Ilyder, having 
ascended the throne ol Oude on the 8th 
instant, the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General of India in Council has been 
pleased to direct that a royal salute and 
three vollies ot musketry shall be fired 
from the ramparts of Fort William, and 
at all the principal stations of the army 
in honour of the event. 

AURA KAN LOrAL RATTAMONS. 

Fort William, Any. 28, 1837. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council is pleased to resolve, 
that the Arrakan local battalions shall be 
immediately increased from four to eight 
companies, of one' soobadar, one jemadar, 
six havildars, six naicks, two buglers, and 
lOUsipahces each, with four 3-pound(r 
field- pieces to be manned by sipahees of 
the corps, under an olheer of artilleiy, 
and elephants attached lor their draught or 
cairiage. 

rOI.ONEl. VANS KENNFIW. 

Fort William, Sept. 4, 1837. — The fol- 
lowing paragraphs of a military letter No. 
47, from the lion, the ('ouit ot Directois, 
dated the 28th .lunc 1837, arc published 
tor general iiitormation :• 

“ Reply to letter, dated 22d Dec. 18.36, 

[Stjlmiit for the consideration .and orders of the 
Court copy of a Ij. O., issucmI by the Commander- 
nnhiet, in consequenee of the publication in a 
C,ilcutta ncwspajier of a letter fiom Col. Vans 
Kennedy, of tlic Uoinbay establishment, on the 
subject of his alleged grievances.] 

1. “We cannot too strongly condemn 
the conduct of Col. Kennedy iii address- 
ing the ortieers ot the aiiny ol India, 
through a newspajier, for the purjiose of 
controverting opinions expressed m gene- 
ral orders by tlie Commaiider-in-chief of 
the presideiiey to vvliich he belongs. 

2. “ The want of a due sen.se ot mili- 
tary suboidination, which i.s evinced m 
this act, is in the highest degicc repre- 
hensible, and merits our most stveie dis- 
approbation. We are only restrained by a 
consideration for Col. Kennedy’s former 
services, from now visiting him witli a 
more severe mark of our displeasure, 

3. “ You will publish these paragraphs 
in general orders.” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

BY THE GOVKUNOK-GFNERAT.. 

May 29. Mr. T. C. Scott to officiate as deputy 
secretary to Government of Bengal in judicial and 
revenue department. 

Mr. A. Sconce to officiate aa assistant to Score; 
tary to Government of India in ditto ditto. Also 
to officiate as assistant to Secretary to Govcin- 
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ments of India and Bengal In secret and political 
d^artment. 


^une ». Mr. A. Smelt to be civil and seulon 



13. Mr. R. Torrens to be additional judge oj 
zillall Chittagong. 

The Hon. J. C. Erskine to be magistrate and 
collector of Dlnagepore, v. Mr. R. Torrens. 

Mr T. Sandys to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Bogra. 

Mr. E. Bentall to continue to officiate as magis- 
trate and collector of Dlnagepore. 

Mr. E. Lushington to conduct current duties of 
office of special deputy collector in Hajeshahy, iStc. 
until further orders. 

14 Mr. J. C. Dttk, land revenue collector, to be 
deputy opium agent at Patna, fiom 1st June. 

Mr. K. skipwith, magistrate of Patna, to I e de- 
puty post-master at that station, from 1st June. 

20. Mr. U. Trotter to officiate, until further 
orders, ^ additional judge of zillah Nuddea. 

Mr. J. S. May to be superintendent of Nuddea 
rivers. 

Ballon Hurry Kishore Raie Behadoor to be de- 
puty collector in zillah Tipperah. and .Syud Glio- 
liim Hyder Behadoor to be ditto m zillan Pubna, 
under provisions of Reg. IX. ot 193;i. 

Mr. W. Onslow to officiate, until further orders, 
as magistrate of zillah Bchar. 

27 . Mr. W C. S. Cunninghainc to be vesteil with 
powers of a joint magistrate an<l dejiuty collector 
in .Southern division of Cuttack. 

Mr. H. V Bayicy to exmisc powers of joint 
inagMiate and deputy collector In zillah Mid- 
napore. 

Jttly 1. Ens. A. P. Phayro, 7th N.T., tobeasc- 
nior assistant to commissioner of Arr.ikan. 

4. Mr. H S. Lane to be additional judge In zil- 
lah Shahabad. 

fj. Mr. J. F. Hyde to ta!te charge of office of 
clerk to committee for controlling expenditure of 
stationery. 

C. Mr. (’. Beadon to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of llth or Patna 
division. 

1(1. Mr. A. C. Barwell to act as salt agent of 
Tumlook, V. Mr. II. .S. I.ane. 

Mr. F. Stainforth to offiiiatc, until further 
orders, as collector of /illah Becrbhooiii. 

Mr. R. Houston to relieve Mr. A. F. Donnelly 
from current duties of collei toNhip of Midnaporc, 
during his illness, or until further orders. 

11. Mr. N. .Smith tobeiollcitorof Rungpore. 

Mr. R Macau to lx> judge of West Uurdwan, 
stationed at UanciHira, but to coiitituic toofficLite, 
until fill filer Older-., as registrar of .Sudder court. 

Mr. T. Wyatt to officiate as iivil and session 
judge ol Uhaugulpore, in riMim of Mr. J. Dunbar. 

Mr. A. G. Macdonald to conduct current duties 
of office of CIV il and .session judge of Dlnagepore, 
during Mr. Wyatt’s absence. 

Mr. (' B. Quintm to be joint magistrate and 
dep. collector of . '-near Chuinparun, zillah Hlirun. 

Mr. W. T. Trotter to be joint magistrate and 
deinity collector ot Bchar, but to fetain charge of 
magistral y and collectorsiup of Purnea, until fur- 
thei orders. 

Lieut. H. D. BIgge to officiate as a junior assis- 
tant to commissioner of Assam, in succcission to 
Lieut. Backhouse. 

Mr. W..S. Hudson to be deputy collector In zll- 
lah Mymunsing, under Reg. IX. of 111.13. 

Mr. G. Beatson to be deputy rolleitor m Mid- 
naporeand Hidgcllee, under provisions of ditto. 

Mr. R. Finney to bo ditto ditto In ditto ditto, 
under ditto. 

26. Mr. Charles Garstm to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of zillah feArun. 

27. Mr. J. H. Patton to officiate as civil session 
judge in zillah of Hwighly. 

Mr. A Sconce to officiate as magistrate of 24- 
Pergunnahs, superintendent of Alliporc Jail, and 
a magistrate of Calcutta, v. Mr. Patton. 

Mr A. R. Young to be an assistant uiidtT com- 
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miMloner of revMone and circuit of 12th ot Bhau- 

gulpore division. 

2a Mr. R. M. Skinner to bejolnt magistrate and 
deputy collector of Moorshedabad, retaining charge 
of mapstracy of Ueerbhoomt until further orders. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens to ofHclate as deputy secre- 
tary to Government of India injudicial and reaenue 
department. Also to offlciate as deputy secretary 
to Governments of India and Bengal, in secret and 
political department. 

Mr. H. R. Alexander to ofHciate ns deputy secre- 
tary to Board of Customs, .Salt and Opium, and 
Superintendent of Stamps, v. Mr. L. Magniac. 

Aug. 7. Capt. R. B. Pemberton, 44th N.I.,(now 
on special duty at presidency) to proceed on a mis- 
sion to Bootan and eventually to Thibet.— Assist. 
Surg W. Griffith, of establishment of Fort St. 
George, to proceed in medical charge of the mis- 
sion.— Ens. Blake, With N.I., to command escort 
of the mission. 

15. Mr. W. T. Trotter be magistrate of district 
of TirhooU 

Mr, F. E. Read to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Pumeah, v. Mr. Trotter. 

Mr. J. Staniforlh to officiate as special deputy 
collector for Investigation of titles to hohl land 
free from payment ‘of revenue, in zillahs Ra- 
Jeshahy, Dinag^ore and Hungpore, and deputy 
collectorates of Bogra and Pubna, in room of Mr. 
Goad. 

Mr. W. W. Bird to he a special commissioner 
under Reg. XVII. of 1813, for Investigation of 
charges brought against Mr. C. R. Martin, civil 
and session judge of Hooghly, 

21. Brev. Capt. C. A. Stewart, Kith Bombay 
N.I., and Lit*ut. C. M. Maude, 10th ditto, to be 
plac^ under orders of resident at Hyderabad. 

22. Lieut. J. R. Lumsden, fi,*)!! N.I., to be a 
junior assistant to commissioner of Arracan, from 
19th May last, v, Mr. W. S. Barnard dec. 

2.1. Assist. Surg. John O’Dwyer to take charge 
of records and remaining works of late Radnagoro 
Commercial Residency, v. Mr. J. W. Sage. 

29. Mr. W. A. Law to offlciate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Bogra. 

Mr. F. Stainforth to he an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue aud circuit of I4th or Moor- 
shedabad division. 

Mr. r. T. Scaly to be an Assistant under ditto 
ditto of ditto. 

Mr. G, L, Martin to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in zilLih Cuttack. 

Mr. J. Maseyk to be deputy collector in zillah 
Moorshedabad under Reg. IX. of 10.13. 

Mr. Charles Francis to be deputy collector of 
Calcutta. 

Snjit. R. Mr. W. Vansitfart to officiate ns joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of 24-1’crgunnahs. 

Lieut. J. R. Abbott to ofiiciate as a junior assis- 
tant to Commissioner of Arracan, duimg absence 
of Lieut. Rainey on sick cert. 

Baboo Russomoy Dutt to offici-atc as a commis- 
missioiier of Court of Ueiiuests, during absence of 
Mr. Urietzeke on suk cert. 

6. Mr. R. II. Snell to act for Mr. H. Alexander 
as 8^'ond assistant to Accountant-General aud to 
Sub-Treasurer. 

Capt. T. T.^arington to assume office of mas- 
ter-attendant of this port, under provisional ap- 
pointment of Hon. the Court of Directors, v. Capt. 
Vv. Hope dec. 

Capt. A. B. Clapperton to be Ist assistant to 
master-attendant. 

Messrs. E. W. Wylly and Wm. Wynyard have 
reported their arrival as writers on this estab. 

Messrs. H. H.Greathed, C. Beadon, A. R.Young, 

■ J. B. Mill, F. B. Gubbins, and C. T, fccaly, writers, 
are reported qualified for the public service by pro- 
ficiency in two of the native languages. 

Mr. D. Cunliffe having exceeded the period 
within which, under the orders of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, he ought to have qualified 
himself for the public service by proficiency in the 
native languages, has been ordered to return to 
England ; date 2d Aug. 1837> 

Lieut. Col. J. Stewart, resident at Hyderabad, 
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resumed charge of his duUea from Capt. J. Came- 
ron on the 5th July. 

Reported their Return Mr. W. Onslow, from 
England, on 7th June; Capt. T. T. Harlngton, 
first assistant to master-attendant, on 6th July; 
Mr. W. W. Bird, from England, on 8th Aug.; Mr. 
James Donnithore, from sea, on 8th Aug. 


Obtained leave of Absence.-^une 27. Mr. W. P. 
Goad, to Cape of Good H^e, for two years, for 
health.— July 5. Mr. J. B. Marrige, to sea, for 
eighteen months, for health. — Mr. Q^rge 
Todd, to Cape of Good Hope, for two years, for 
health. — Cant. Trevelyan, officiating political 
agent at Kotah, to visit Calcutta, with a view to 
his applying for permission to proceed to Cape of 
G(X)d Hope, for health.— Aug. 9. Mr. S. Garling, 
resident couiiseller at Malacca, for six months, to 
Cakutta, for health.— 12. Mr. James Lean, to Eu- 
rope, during ensuing cold season. — 30. .Sir C. 
D’Oyly, Bart., to Singapore, for six months, for 
health (eventually to China).— Sept. 5. Mr. R. 
Macan, for one month, on private atfairs, prepa- 
ratory to Ins embarkation for Europe on furlough. 
—Mr. D. J. Money, to Singapore, for six months, 
for health. 


BY LIEUT. GOV. OP THE N, W. PROVINCES. 

Mav 16, Mr. J. Brewster to officiate as deputy 
collector for investigation of claims to hold lands 
exempt from payment of revenue in Goruckpore 
division. 

June 1. Ram Surun Das to be deputy collector 
m zillah Meerut, under Reg. IX. of 1037. 

2. Mr. T. P. Woodcock to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Agra from 22d May. Mr. 
Woodcock to continue to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Allyghur until further orders. 

Mr. B. Alexander to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Agra, 

Mr. II. B. Morgan to he joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Humeerpoor, from 22d May. 

Mr. George Blunt to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Agra, until further orders. 

8. Mr. Henry .Swetenham to be judge of Fur- 
ruckabad, from 29th May. 

Mr. R. T, Tucker to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of Agra division. 

22. Mr. W. Hunter to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Ghaaeepoor. 

27 . Capt. A. Jackson, .10th N.I , to officiate as 
deputy post-master at Meerut, during absence of 
Lieut H. Boyd, on medical certificate. 

29. Mr. W. B. Wright to be deputy collector in 
zillah Allygurh, under Reg. IX. of 103.1. 

Julg. 12. Mr. W. E. Money, deputy collector of 
customs at heharunnore, to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in distiict. 

21. Mr. H. II. Greathed to lie an assistant under 
coiiimi.ssioner of Rohilcund division. 

22. M r. W. P. Okeden to conduct duties of a ses- 
sions judge at Moradabad. 

2.'>. Assist. Sure. J. T Pearson to perform medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Juanpore. 

2(k Mr. G F. Ednionstone to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector at Seharun- 
pore. 

27 . Mr. J. Malierly to exercise powers of ditto 
ditto m district of Mozuffuruuggur. 

Aug, 2. Mr, W. E. Money to officiate as collec- 
tor of customs at Mirzapore, during absence ot 
Mr. Todd. 

Mr. M. F. Miiir to offlciate as deputy collector 
of customs at beharunpore. 

7 . Mr. D. H. Crawford to officiate as joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Muttra. 

19. Mr. R. J. Tayler to be additional judge of 
Goruckpore. 

Mr. T. P. Woodcock to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Ally Ghur. 

Mr. D, B. Morrleson to be judge of Jaunpore. 

Mr. C. W. Fagan to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Agra. 

11. Mr. C. W, Fagan to offlciate as magistrate 
and collector of Moradabad until further orders. 
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SI. Mr. A. K. Lindeuy* civU surgeon, to be 
deputy post'inasler at Benares flrom 16^th Aug. 

S3. Mr. A. P. Currie to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Baiares. 

Mr. A. C. Heyland to be magistrate and collec- 
tor of Ghazeepure. Mr. Heyland will continue to 
officiate as judge of Azimghur until further orders. 

28. Mr. E. H. Morland to officiate as civil audi- 
tor and deputy accountant, N.W. Provinces. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Under the appointment of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, the Lord Bishop has licenced the Rev. 
Charles Wimberley, b.a., chaplain to the church 
and station of Barrackporej and the Rev. W. O. 
Rusplni, M A., chaplain to the church and garri- 
son of Fort William. 

The following gentlemen having been respec- 
tively ordained tor this diocese, have also rctcived 
the Bishop's licence to officiate as missionary mi- 
nisters, namely ;—l. The Rev. Josiah Hughes, at 
Malacca. 2. The Rev. J. J. Moore, at Agra. 3. 
The Rev. C. E. Driberg, at Barripore, near Cal- 
cutta. 4. The Rev. J. C. Thompson, district Cal- 
cutta. 

At an ordination held at the Collegiate Chapel 
of Bishop's College, on the 24lh June, the follow- 
ing gentlemen weie severally ordained by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, namely Tlie Rev. Josiah 
Hughe?, priest; and J. F. Goldstein and Krishna- 
monun Banerjea, both of Bishop’s College, deacons. 

Under the appointment of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the Lord Bishop has licenced the Rev. R. P. 
Brooke, ».a , joint chaplain to the church and sta- 
tion of Cawnpore. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Moiklejohn has been ap- 
pointed by the Hon. the Court of Directors, junior 
minister of the Cliurch of Scotlaml on this esU- 
hllshment, and reported his arrival at the presi- 
dency on the (ith July. 

Kwrlaug/i. — The Rev, J. Bateman, domestic 
chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, to F.u- 
rope, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, cHiC. 

Fort WiUinm, June 5, 1H37 — (’adets of Infantry 
Campbell MacMillan, A. B. Fcnwuk, and D. J. 
Maclean admitted on estah., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. J. A. Staig admitted on establishment as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Capt. Alfred Jaikson, .‘JOth N.I., to officiate as 
paymaster of native pensioners at Meeuit and 
Haupper, during .ibsenieof Lieut. Boyd on leave 
to hills north of Deyrah, or until further orders, 

June 12. — Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
K.f.H.,ofH.M service (having report! d hts .-irri- 
val), admitted on staff at this presidency, v. Maj. 
Gen. James Watson, c.n., who has proceeded to 
Eurojie. 

IIWA N.I. Capt. J. D. .Syers to be major, Lieut. 
J. .S. Boswell to be capt. of a eom|).my, and Kiis 
Alex. C. Boswell to be lieut., from 2Uth May 1837, 
m sue. to Major Wm. Pasmore dec. 

Lieut. R. P. Alcork, 4(irli N.L, to be an officiat- 
ing deputy assist, (pi. mast, general, in room of 
Capt. Codrington promoted m dcp.utment. 

Cadets of Infantry W. F. Nuthall, L. A. Me 
Lean, and T. E. Ogllvie admitted on cstab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. Francis Anderson, m.d , and Henry 
Freeth admitted on estab. as assist. 8urg(X)n5. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. H.T Tapp 
to be col., V. Col Hastings Dare dec., with rank 
from 9th March 1837, v. Col. (Maj. Gen., Sir J.W, 
Adams, k.c.b., dec.— Major Newton Wallace to be 
lieut, col. from yth March 1837, v. Lieut. Col. II. 
T. Tapp prom. 

53d N.L Capt. John Hoggan to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Colin Campbell to be capt. of a 
company, ana Ens. E S. Capel to be lieut., from 
9th March 1837, in sue. to Major N. Wallace prom. 

N.L Ens. George Vemer to be lieut., from 
20th April 1835, v. Lieut. R. JSt, J. Lucas pen- 
sioned. 


June 19.— Lieut. Thomas Dalyall, N.L, to 
have rank of capt. by brevet, ftom 15th June 1837. 

Assist. Sure. A. Webb to be 2d assist garrison 
surgeon of Fort William, v. Assist. Surg. Allan 
Gilmore, m.d., deceased. 

Cadet of Cavalry H. R. Grindlay admitted on 
estaU, and prom, to comet.— Cadets of Infantry 
C. C. Robertson. Monsey Staples, John Gordon, 
N. B. Chamberlain, Francis Tombs, F. C. Tombs, 
Win. J. Knox, J. I. Mamwaring, Walter Birch, 
William Chester, W. R. Cunningham, Edw. 
Cook, A. O. Farquharson, C. £. Hickey, and H. 

B. Melville admitted on ditto, and prum. to 
ensigns. 

Messrs. Edward Foaker and James Macaush ad- 
mitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

The services of Ist-Lieut. H. M. Durand, corps 
of engineers, placed at disposal of Lieut Governor 
of N. W. Provinces, for purpose of reporting on 
drainage of NujuftJhur Jheel m Dehly territory, 
and framing an accurate estimate of the expense. 

Assist. Surg. J C. Smith to perform medical du- 
ties of civil station of Purnean, during absence of 
Assist. Htirg. Chapman, m.d. ; date 13m June. 

Cadet of Artillery John Elliot admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d, Lieut.— Cadet of Infantry 
W. H. Oakes admitted on ditto, and prom, to 
ensign. 

June 26.— 19r/i N.I. Ens. W. L. Mackeson to be 
lieut , from 18ih June 1837, v. Lieut. P. D. War- 
ren dec. 

C.idct of Cavalry Matthew Ward admitted on 
estab., .md prom to cornet.— Cadet of Infantry F. 
M. 11. Burlton admitted on ditto, and prom, to 
eiiMgn. 

./»(/(/ .1.-1 BWi N.L Lieut. J. C. C. Gray to be 
cajit of a company, ami Ens. H. E. Peaniontobe 
heut. from 26th June 18.17, m sue. to Capt. Curweii 
Gale traiisf. to invalid establislimeiU. 

Cjd(‘ts of Infantry W. 11. Jeremie, J. O. Holmes, 
and .1. C. Haughloii admitted on c'stab , and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Assist Surg. W. F. Sealy to jicrform medical 
(lutic? of (ivil station of lidckergungc, v. Assist. 
Surg. J. C. Smith 

July 5 . — Assist. Surg, .1. G. Vos, M.D., to lie de- 
puty apothecary to Hon. Company, v. Assist. 
.Surg. J. T. Pearson, whose servucs are placed at 
disposal of Eicut. Governor of N. W. Provinces, 

Juh/ KK— 'J.Wi N.L Lient J. D. Kennedv to be 
capt. of a comjiany, and Ens. H. J. C. Shakespear 
to Im' heut. from 5tli July 1837, ni sue. to Capt. H. 

C. W ilson transf. to invalid cstalilislnnent. 

Cadets of Infantry II. \. Ramsay, Alex. .Skene, 

Thomas .Spankie, n.A., W. E. Miiliaster, Thomas 
Tulloh, T. II. Shuni, John lloliinson, H. A. 
Saiideinan, P. H. K. Dewaal, aiulJamcs Wardlaw, 
admitted on eslali., and jiroin. to ensigns. 

Messrs. Gcorg(‘ Hae, R. C. Gn.so, and T. W. 
Wilson admiUctJ on estab. as assist, surgeons. 


Urnd-tjumtirf, May 24, llCiJ — The following 
removals and postings of incdKal officers ordered ; 
—Surgeons John Turner (on furl.) from 28th to 
tisnh N.L; John Giillilivi from 52d to 2Hth do.; 
and Alex. McK. Clerk (new prom.) to .Wd do.— 
Assist. Suigeons E. T. Downes (on furl.) lrom49th 
to l.^th N.I. ; 1). \. Madeotl (on furl.) from Assam 
Light Infantry to 17th N.L; J. M. Branrler, m.d. 
(on furl.) to 23d do. , David BrowTt (on furl.) from 
Sylhet Light Infantry Dat. to 37lh N.I. ; Adam 
Thomson (on furl.) from Hurri.mah Light Infan- 
try ll.t. to.JUth do. . R. W. Wrightson (on furl ) 
from Arracan Local Bat. to hist do. , Finlay Mal- 
colm from .Mh to 57th do. ; Wm. btevenson, sen., 
from 1st to 4tlth do.; and J. H. W. Waugh (on 


rl.) from 4t)th to Ist do. 

2.'5.— The following station and regimental 
dels confirmed:— Lieut, and Adj. W. C. Flicks, 
N.L, to act as station staff at Mynpoorie, v. 
)tt who ha.s been permitted to resign that ap- 
lintment; date lOtn May.— Lieut. VV. H. Bai- 
rs to act as adj. to Ifilh N.L, during absence of 
eut. Evans; date lOtli May. 

May 27 .— Assist, Surg. F. Furnell posted to As- 
ra Light Infantry, which he will Jciln on l^mg 
hev^ from his present employment as assistant 
vil surgeon at Beerbhoom. 

The followiniT division and station orders 
S ;_StV U. White. 69th N.L. to offldat. 
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as assist, artj. gen. to Sauptor division, durlnc; ab- 
sence of Capt. U. Bayldon. as a temp, arranee- 
ipent; date 12th May — S utr. W. Mltchelson.lof 
23d, to afford medical aid to 28th N.I. in Meywar; 
date 14th May. 

Comet !j. H. Hardyman (recently brought on 
eflfectlve strength) posted to 5th L.C. ^ 

Mai/ 29.— Lieut Col. K. J Honywood (on furl., 
new prom.) posted to 7th L.C. 

Mat/ 31.— The undermentioned Ensigns to do 
duty, w:.— G. 11. Hobson with r>th N.L at Ilar- 
rackpore; .1. F. Garstin with T-'kl do. .it Barrack- 
pore; and T. F. I lob lay with .'IHth do. at Delhi. 

Jimefi.— The following unposted Emigns to do 
duty C. A. Nicolson and F. II. Thomas with 9th 
N.L at ll.irrackporo; J. I). Willan with l.'ith do. 
at Barrack pore. 

I.leut. E. VV. HavonsrrofS inv.ihd cstab., per- 
mitted to reside in Calcutta, and draw his stipend 
from presidency pay office. 

June 7. — (Virnct M. J. Turnbull (recently 
brought on eflective strength) jiosted to 7th L.C. 
at Cawnpore. 

Jwne 13.— ‘^urg. A. McK. Clark, .52d regt., to 
afford medical aid to l.'ith N.l. dm ing indisposition 
of Surg. Griffiths;. date 3Ist May. 

The following removals and post ings of di v ision 
staff-officers made Capt. U. llayldon, assist, adj. 
gen. (on leave, preparatory to furlough), from 
Saugor to Benares division.— (’apt. .1. I). Douglas, 
assl^t. adj. gen , from Benares to Meerut division. 
— Cajit. C. Andrews, deputy assist, adj. gen., from 
Meerytto Saugor division 

Capt, W. G. Cooper, brigade major at Barrack- 
pore, to act as deputy assist, adj. gen. to Benares 
division. 

Capt. John Cowslade, 70th N.L, to .act ns bri- 
gade major at Barrackpore, until further oiders. 

June 14.— The following removals and postings 
to take place in Regt. of Artillery :— Colonels (f. 
.Swiiiey (on furl.) from 2d bat. to 2d brigade: J. F. 
Dundas (new piom.) to 2d bat.; I, A, Riggs (new 
prom.) to 5tli bat, -1.16111. Cols W B.iltme (on 
staff employ) fioni .'id to 2d hat. ; (J. E. Gowan (on 
staff employ) from .'id brigade to ,5th b.at. ; 1. I*o- 
relra (new piom.) to ;{d bat.; (’. (Jrahani (new 
prom.) to ,3d brigade.— Majors T. Chadwiik from 
2d to 3d bat.; G'. Rrooke (new prom ) to 1st bri- 
gade; T. Lumsden (new prom., and on st.itf em- 
ploy) to 2dbat.— Capts Dallas (on staff employ) 
from 1st tr. 3d brigade to 1st tr, 1st brig.idc; L. 
Burroughs (on furl.f from 1st comn. 1st bat. to 1st 
tr. 3d brigade , A. Wilson fioin4tn eoiiip. 2d bat. 
to .3d comp. 2d bat.; G. S. Lawrenson (on tempo- 
rary staff employ) from 2d u»m]). .'id bat. to 2(1 
corap. 4th bat,; E. C. T. U. Iliighc: from 2d 
contp. 4th bat. to 4th comn. 2d bat.; 11. Clerk 
(new prom ) to 2d comp. 3d oat. ; E. F. Day (new 
prom.) to 1st coni]). Ist hat. 

June 21 Lieut. R. N. R.aikcs, fi7th N.l., to act 

as iwlj. to Arracan local hat. during absence of 
Lieut, and Adj. J R, Lumsden on civil employ; 
date 1.5th May. 

Jmic 23.— I2fft N.l. Ens. F. D. Atkinson to be 
interpreter and (ju. master. 

June 24.— 'I’he following unposted Ensigns to do 
duty Campbell MacMillan with 9th N.l. at Bar- 
rackp^e; A 13. Fenwick and D. J. Maclean, 15th 
do., at Barrai kpore. 

Assist. Surg. T» Russell, 1st L.C., to relieve Surg. 
W. Mlchclson from temporary mcdic.il charge of 
28tli N.l. ; date of station order Kith June. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Willoughby (’otton, k c ii., of 
H.M. service, to command Fresideiicy division 

2d-Licut. G. Kirby, 1st comp., to act as adj. 
and qu. mast to 2d bat. of artillery, v. Day prom. ; 
date of bat. order 11th June. 

June 29.— The following unposted Ensigns to do 
duly ;—W. F. Nuthall with 9th N.L at Barrack- 
pore; L. A. McLdan and '1'. E. Ogilvie, 15th do., 
at Barrackpore. 

Jmt 3(1.— (i7tA N.l. Lieut. F. Rainsford to be 
acy., V. Cotton* prom. ' 

July 1.— The following removals and postings 
ordered:— Colonels (Maj. Gen.) J. R. Lumleyfrom 
ri2dto9th N.L; (Maj. Gen.) R. Ration, c.b., on 
fiHfl., from 9th to Bid do. ; X. R. Smith from left 
wing European regt. to 29th N.L; R. Lc Fevre, on 
furl., from ‘ifith N.l. to left wing European rcgl.; 
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H. T. Tapp, new prom., to 64lh N.I.— Lieut Cola. 
S. Hawthorne, on furl , from 53d to 1.5lh N.l. ; N. 
Wallace, new prom., to .53d do. 

July 4.— The following unposted Cornet and En- 
signs to do duty:— Comet R, H. Grindlay with 8th 
L.C. at Suitanporc, Bepa,res.— Ensigns F. Tombs 
and P. Tombs with Sth N.L at Secrole, Be- 
nares; H. B. Melville, A. O. Farquharson, J. I. 
Mainwaring, and F. (’ook, 9th do., at Barrack- 
porc; W Chester, lltli do., at Barrackpore; N. R. 
(-’hamlierl.iin, W. Birch, and W. R, Cunningham, 
70thdo,,at Barrackpore; M. Staples, J. Gordon, 
('. (\ Robertson, and C. E. Ihckey, 73d do., at 
Barrackpore. 

Jm///. 5 — Ens. C, Dovoton to do duty with 40th 
N.L at Dinapore : confirmed as a station order of 
20th June, 

Kns. N. B Chamberlain, at present attached to 
70th, to do duty with 9th N.L, at Barrackpore. 


Foit VVtlliant, Juh/ I?.— l.sr N.L Ens. Augustus 
Turner to be Iieut. from 2()th June 1837, v. Lieut. 
Tlioinas Giffoid dec. 

5ithN.l. C.apt.- (’. F. Urquhart to be major, 
Lieut, and Biev. Capt. W. F. Beatson to be capt. 
of a comp., and Ens. Alex. Gillatiders to be limit., 
from 2(>th Jan llWJ, in sue. to Major Wm.Turner 
retired. 

Liciit. G. J. Fraser, 1st L C , to have rank of 
capt by brevet, fiom 13th .Fuly Ut:>7. 

Cadets of Infantry A. II. C. Sewell, J. M. Swin- 
ton, and A. C. Rlowden admitted on estab., and 
jiroin. to easigns, 

./(/b/ 21 —Assist Surg Mian Webb directed to 
attend on Lord Bishop of Calcutta on his lordship 
resimnnghis tour of visitalion. 

Jnli/‘2\. — (19//( N /. Ens. George Ranken to be 
bent, from .'id Manli 11137, v. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Roderkk Maidoiiald dec. 

Assist. Sing. John (’olvin, m n., to be surgeon 
from 13th July lii.37, v.Surg. David Renton dec. 

Lieut. W. E. llay, Europcin Regt., to h.ive 
rank of capt. by brevet, from 19lh ,luly iu.'i7. 

CacU't of Infantry W. T. Fergusson admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. James Donaldson admitted on cstab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Jm/(/ 31.— Assist. Smg. W'm. Stevenson, sen., to 
be surgeon, from .3()ih July 18 i?, v. buig. W. R. 
Muston dec. 

Surg John Grant to be apolliecary to East-lndia 
Company, v. Surg. W. R. Muston dec. 

Surg. A. R. Jackson, m n , to officiate as apo- 
theciry to East-lmlia (’ouqnny, during absence 
of Surg. (jrant, oi until fiuther orders. 

1.— Assist. Surg. (;. Raeto perform medi- 
cal dunes of civil station of Beeibhoom, v. Assist. 
Surg F. Furneli. 

ying. 2 — Lieut. J. R. Abbott, l>tb N.L, to do 
duty with Arracan Local Battalion. 

Ass si. Surg 11. Freelh to perfoim medical du- 
ties of civil st.ilion of Nowgoiig in Assam. 

Au/^.l.—lnfuntnj. Major James Watkins to be 
lic-ut col. from 24tb July 1837, V I.ieut. Col Da- 
vid Dowic dec. 

CM N.L Capt. and Brev. Maj, Robert Bee her 
to be major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. F. V. Me 
Gralh to cant, of a company, and Ens. D. E. 
Biewster to be lieut., from 24lh July 18.37, in i>nc, 
to M.ajor James W atkuis jirom. 

Ctjth N.L Capt. Henry Lawrence to be major, 
Lieut. W. B. Thompson to be caiit. of a comp., 
and Ens. C L. N. Raikes to be lieiit., from 3(1 
Aug. 18.17, In sue. to Major Wm. Grant dec. 

Mr. A. C. Morison admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

U.— Assist. Surg. Wm. Boll to be surgeon, 
V. Surg. John Tytler dec., with rank from 13th 
July 1837, V. .Surg. David Renton dec. 

Assist. Surg. John Grelg to be surgeon, v. Surg 
J, J. Raterson dec., with rank from 3()th July 
ia37, V. Surg. W. R. Muston dec. 

The following promotions made in Army Com- 
mbaariat Ueparlincnt Capt. C. J. Lewes, 2d 
class, to he an assist, com. gen. of 1st class, v, 
Capt. W. Barnett resigned; Capt. H. R, Osborn, 
deputy assist. Ist class, to be an auiist. com. gen. 
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of 3d clau, V. Capt.C. J. I^wrs: Capt. J. C. Tu« 
dor, 9(1 clau, to be a dniuty assiat. com. gen. of 
lat claaa, v. Capt H. R. Osborn . Lieut. J. Skin- 
ner. sub-aMiat., to be a deputy assist com. gen. of 
2d class, V. Capt J. C. Tuaor. 

Auir> 16 —The services of Lieut John Ander- 
son, corps of engineers, placet! at disposal of Lieut 
Governor of N W. Provinces, for purpose of be- 
ing empltryed in construction of canals for irriga- 
tion in district of Moradabad, as soon as he shall 
be relieved from his present iiuties by Lieut E. L. 
Ommanney, of corps of engineers, who is ap- 
noinfed executive engineer Ramghur division, m 
his room. 

The services of the following officers placed at 
disposal of Commander-in-chief : — Major Thos. 
Hickinson, 55ih N.I., late eomiYiihSioner of Ana- 
kan, and Cant. M. G. White, (JUth do., late senior 
assistant to aoove commissioner. 

Auff. 21.— Surg. James Mellls, m.d , now offi- 
ciating superintending surgeon, to be a superin- 
tending surgeon on estab. from J3tli July 1837, v. 
Renton dec. 

Surg. Alex. Halllday, m.d , ])residcncy surgeon, 
to officiate as supenntending surgeon, during pe- 
riod Mr. Smith may be employed in medical 
boird. 

Auff. 28.— .VJd N.I. Ens. Edwin Wlggcns to be 
lieut from 8lh Aug. 1837, v. Lieut. Wm. Shaw, 
dec. 

Mth N.I. En8.Wm. Momeson to l>e lieut. from 
14th May 1837, v. Lieut. Alex. Gdlanders, dee. 

51MA N I. Ens. H. C. Airey to be lieut. from Clh 
Aug. 1837, V. Lieut. 11. M. Harwell, dec. 

(>7th N.I. Ens. E. W. Hicks to be lieut from 5th 
Aug. ia37, V. Lieut. C. L. N. Raikes. dec. 

.•iuf!. .31.— The following officers, who were lately 
inseiviccof King of Oucle, plated at disposal ot 
t'om.-m-ehief Maj. C. J. C. Davidson, corps of 
Engineer ; Surg. Ebeiiczer Clarkson. 

of Aitillnp (’apt. and Hrei. 
Maj. Thomas t'loxion lobe major, ht lieut. and 
Rrev. Capt. H. Humfrey to he capt., and 2d l.ieut. 

V. Eyre to be 1st lieut., in sue. to Major J.C. 
Hyde, retired, with rank from 27lh April 1837, v. 
Maj. (’.Graham prom. — Suncrnuni. 'id l-ieul. 
Thos. Uroughaiu brought on effective strength ol 
K’Bf. 

N.I. Capt. E. S. Hawkins to be maior. 
Lieut, and Brev. (’apt, W. J. R. Knyvett to be 
Cajit. of a comiiany, and Ens Jolm W aterfield to 
be lient , from .'ioin March 1837j m i>uc. to Major 

W. Aldous retired. 

CiOth N.I. Ens Daniel Stansbury to lie lieut., 
from 1.31 h March 18:17, v. Lieut. O. J. Younghus- 
baiid retired. 

Assist. Surg. J S. Sullivan to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. J. F. Hoyle resigned, with lank from :w»lh 
July 1837, V. Surg. W. P Muston, doc. 

Lieut. W. H. H. Boland, 7th N.I., to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 2!)th Aug. J8.37. 

Lieu'. R, S Simpson, 'i7th N.I., to lie a sub. 
assist. ( om. general, to fill a v,icauey in Army Com- 
missariat. 

tssist, Surg. J. MTlelland, in medical charge 
of Orphan School, toofficiite as second .assistant 
garrison surgeon, during absence of Assist. Surg., 
A. Webb on duty with Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

('ailcts of Infantry E. D. Watson, M. B. Whish, 
and F. P. Rivers, admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Lieut. J. Butler, 55th N.I., doing duty with 
Ass (in "sebundy corps, permitted to rejoin h.s own 
regiment. 

Ens Charles .Scott, 27th N.I., lately app. to do 
duty with Assam Light Infantry, removed to 
Assam Sebundy corjis, v. Butler, 

Sept. 6.— Lieut. George Johnston, 46th N.I., to 
be a sub. assist, com. general to fill a vacancy in 
army Commissariat Department. 

S^. 8.— The following officers to do duty with 
Arracan Lo<»l Battalion :— l.ieut. Charles Ap- 
thorp, 4lBt N.I. ; Ena. C. L. Edwards, 7t)th do. 

Head-Quarteri, July 7.— The following division 
Wd other orders confined ’.—Assist, .Surg. John 
Balfour, attached to presidency general hospital, 

proceed to Haxareeteugh by dawk, and do duty 
with H.M. 49th regt. ; date^.Td June.- .Xssist. Surg. 
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A. Mackean, of 9th, to afford medical aid to 13th 
N.I., during absence of Assist. Surg. W. Bait ; 
date 2bth June.— Kns. J. Chambers to act as Interp. 
and qu. mast, to 21st N.I., during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. Besant; date Ist July. 

Ju/y 10.— Brev. Capt G, A. Barbor, 8th L. C., 
to be 2d in command of 3d Local Hor e, v. bicl- 
d(>ns*who is permitted to resign that situation. 

July 12.— Lieut. G. Tylee to act as adj. to left 
wing of .53d N. I. until further orders i date 2d 
July. 

Ju/y 15.— The following young offleen to do 
duty Cornel Matthew Wood with Hth L.C. at 
Miltanpore, Benares — Ensigns W. H. Oakes with 
9th N.L. at Barrackjiore: and F. M. H.fiurlton 
with Joth do. at dittp. 

Ju/y UL—7Ut N.L Lieut. C. C J. Scott, 32d 
N.L, to act as interp. and qu. mast. (Lieut. R. Ram- 
say, of loth N.L, acting interp. and qu. mast., 
having betn directed to rejoin his own corps). 


Ens. Charles .Scott, 27th N,I., to do duty with 
Assam Light Infantry, from 14th July. 

Ju/u 19- Lieut. W. Broadfoot to actasadj. to 
European Regt., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut and Adj. ('Ink; date lUh July. 

Ju/y 21— Capt. Wm. Barnett, 53d N.L, assist, 
com. gen , at lus own request permitted to/esign 
his situation in commissariat department. 

Ju/y '22 — The following young officers to do 
duty : -Ensigns J. G. Holmes aim J. C. Haughtou 
wiih 73d N.L at Barrackpore. 

Ju/y 29 and 31.— The following Assist. Surgeons, 
at jiresent at General Hospital, directed top^'eed 
to stations spot ifieil, and to do duly under orders 
of lhesevei.il .Supei intending .‘'urgeons, its.— As- 
sist. Surgs. W. J. Loch, J. A. .staig, and F. Ander- 
son, M D., to Cawnporc; H. Freeth, to Benares; 
E Foakei and J. Macausli to Dmapere. 

The following unposted Ensigns to do duty;— 
A. Skene, W. E. Mulcaster, and J. Robinson, with 
9tli N 1. at Barrackpore; T. Spankic, a A., 64th 
do., at Meenit, at nis own request; T. 'I'ulloh, 
and B. H. K. Dewaal, lithdo., at Barraikpore; 
J Wardlaw, /.'kl do., at do.; H.A Ramsay, 7lh 
do., at Almor.ih, at his own request; W. H.Je- 
remie, 61st do., at Dinapore. 

The following division and other orders con- 
firmed : -I-ieut. R. W. Fraser to act 9s adj. to left 
wmg45th N.I., during its separation from head 
quarters of regt.; d.ite I2th July. —Assist Surg. 
T. ‘'inith, M n., 8(h L (\, to lake medical chaKC 
of post of Juanpore, consenuent on departure for 
Calcutta ol Assist. Surg. J. G. Vos, M.D. ; date 
]5lh July.— Assist. Surg. H. .1. Tucker, m.d., to 
have inct ical charge of 71st N.L, in room of 
Assist. Sur.;. R. Fullerton, m.d , dec.; dati 2lst 
July.— Assist, .‘^urg. \V. llrydon, 4tli L C.* to (pro- 
(ee<i to Sehariinjtoro, and afford medical aid to left 
wing IHlIi N.L ; date 'i3d July. 

/Ini'. 1. — Lieut. Y. Lamb to att as interp. and 
qu.m,i.st. to 51st N.L, during aliscnce, on leave, 
of Lieut. Interp and (^u. Mast. W. Lamb; date 
21st July. 

Any. 4.— The following young officers to do 
, I, ity Ensigns H. A Sandeman with 12tb N.L 
at Bariatktiore, A. C. Blowden, at his own le- 
iiutsi, with .'Dd do atAllygurh: T. H. Shum, 15th 
do. at n.irrai kpore ; A. 11, C. Sewell, and*!. M. 
Swinton, yistdo.at Cawnpore (snue altered to do 
duty with 4th N.I;. « 

Lieut. R. Haiimy to offiiiate as Interp. and qu. 
mast, to inih N.L, during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Interp. and (Ju, Mast. R. ti. Grange; date 
28th July 


Avy 0— .Surgeons E. T. Harjmr (on furl.) re- 
moved from 55th to 4.3d N.I., and John Colvin, 
M D. (late prom.) posted to5.'>th do. 

Aug. 9 Ens. R. F. Fanshawe removed from 

right wmg European regt. to IJIth N.L 

Ens. M. E. Sherwill removed from 64th to 69th 
N.I. at his own request. 

Aug. 16.-A88i8t. Surg. J. A. Staig to proceed to 
Arraian, and to do duty with troops at that pro- 
vince ; date of division order .3(Hh July. 

Ens. John Barrett removed, at his own request, 
from 45th to 25th N.I. 

Aug. 19.— Lieut. J. Hunter to set as adj- to 
N.L, during absence, on leave, of LleuL ana Adj. 
Talbot; date 1st Aug. 
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Civil AmW. Surg. T. W. Burt to afford medical 
aid to 56th N.I., in room of Surg. J. Colvin, m.d., 
permitted to proceed towards presidency in ant^i- 
pation of leave, on med cert. ; date 26tn July. 

25th y.L Lieut. A. H. Dyke to be adjutant, v. 
Kennedy prom. 

Aufr. 21.— The followino presidency divisiop or- 
ders confirmed Assist. Surg. J. C. Brown to pro- 
ceed to Arracan, and afford medical aid to troops 
in that province : date 1st Aug.— Assist, ‘^urg. W. 
J. Loch, from general hospital, to do duty with 
artillery at Dum-Dum ; date ditto.— Ensigns H. 
C. Sewell and J. M. Swinton, who were previously 
appointed to do duty with 71 st, to join and do duty 
with4lh N.I at Berhnmfiore; date 4th Aug. 

The following removals and postings ordered 
Col. |Mai. Gen.) A. Duncan from 63d to 5th N I; 
Col. M. Boyd, on furl., from 5th to 23d do. ; Lieut. 
Coi. (Brev. Col. I W. Dunlop from (>7th to 2d do. ; 
Lieut. Col. J. Watkins, new prom., to 67th do. 

Surg. A. R. Jackson, m.d. (officiating apothecary 
to Hon. Company), removed from 7tn bat. artil- 
lery to 4l8t N.I., and Surg. George Angus from 
latter to former corps. , 

i4ug. 22.— .Assist. Surg. A. Maclean, 9th L.C., to 
make over charge of 13th N.I. to .Surg. John Grif- 
fiths, and proceed to Deoleeah, and perform medi- 
cal duties of that post, during indisposition of 
Assist ^urg. W. Rail , date 12th July. 

Lieut. C. Ekens to act as adj. to 7th L.C. during 
absence, on leave, of Lieut, and .Adj S. J. Tabor; 
date 1st Aug. 

Capt Archdale Wilson, .3d comp. 2d bat. artil- 
lery, to proceed to Dum-Dum, and report his arri- 
val to acting Commandant of Artillery. 

Assist. Surg. R. Marshall, m.d., appointed to 
56th N.I., anil directed to proceed and join at Ban- 
coorah, on being relieved from duty on which he 
18 at present employetl with H.M. 4!>th Foot. 

JOth N./. Lieut. D. T. Caddy to be interpreter 
and quarter mas er. 

TranufHrrfid to Ifivalid F.stohli’ihm^nt. — June 26* 
Capt. Curwen Gale, IBih N.I., at his own request, 
—July 3. Capt. H C. Wilson, 2.'>lh N.I., ditto. 


Permitted to Retiie fiom the Siovire — June 7. 
Sub»l.ieut. Peter Allen, orcln.-inee colnllll^sanllt de- 
partment, on pension sanctioned by Hon. the 
Court of Directors in their letter of 27th March 
1629 (to have rank of captain by brevet).— Aug. 21 . 
Capt. J. E. Watson, invalid estab., on pension of 
his rank, 


Returned to duty, /lom Europe. — Iunel2. Capt. 
J, D. Nash, 33<l N.I. —Capt. John E\ans, 15th 
N.I — Lieut. R. T. Sandeman, 33d N.I — 10. Caiit. 
R. H. Miles. 1st N.I —Lieut, and Brev. Capt. F. 
Winter, 5iHh N.I.— Ist Lieut. John limes, artil- 
lery.— July .1. Ist Lieut, and Brev. Capt J. H. 
Backhouse, regt, artillery. — Fns. C. Crossnian, 
7th N.I. —It). Capt. Charles Newlierry. 9th N.I.— 
Capt. C. II. Cobbe, loth N.I, — 17. 2d-Lieut. John 
Rogers, artillery. — 24 Capt. W. F. Heatson, 34th 
N.I.— .Sept. 4. Lieut. E. DarvaJl, 57lh N.I. 


^ FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— June 5. Lieut. W. B. Holmes, 12'h 
N.I., for healtlk— 3(1. Lieut. W. R. Duninore.-SIst 
N.I., for heiUh — July 3. Capt. H. C. Wilson, 25th 
N.I., for health.— 5. Assist. Surg. E. W. Eyre, 
Madras estab., for health — 10. Ens. G. A. Brett, 
4ist N.I., for health.— 17 Lieut. F. P. Fulcher, 
67th N.I., for health.-Capt. Wm. Conway, 53d 
N.I. (permission granted by the Madras govern- 
ment) — 24. Assist. Surg. Thomas ('hapman, at- 
tach to civil station of Pumeah, for health.— 31. 
Lieut. Wm. Carnegy, 58th N.I., for health.— Aug. 
7. Lieut. Thomas Smith, 15lh N.I., for health.— 
Surg. Donald Campbell, on private affairs —Assist. 
Surg. H. M. Tweddell, for health.— 14. Lieut. H. 
S. Grimes, 46th N.I., on private affairs.— Lieut. 
Charles Win^or, 53d N I , on ditto.— Ens. W C. 
Lloyd, 53d N.I., for health.— Assist. Surg. Alex. 
Crlghton, m.d., for health.— 16. Lieut. E.S.Capel, 
5.3d N.I., for one year, without pay (his previous 
leave to Ceylon cancelled).— 21. Lieut. Col. S Wat- 
son, 55th N .1., for health. 

To tiWf Preririenep (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe), — July 7- Lieut. Charles 
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Wollaston, 8th L.C. —^22. Surg. I. Jackson.— 26. 
Capt. E. Herring, 67th N.I.— Aug. 2. Lieut. A. W. 
W. Fraser Inv. estab — ^9. Col. T Shobrick, 7th 
L.C., inexten ion.— 16. Col. J. F. Dundai,2d bat. 
artillery — Lieut. O. E. Herbert, 9th L.C. —Lieut. 
C. Y. Baset, 9th L.C.— 21. Lieut. S. C. Starkey, 
7th N.I. 

To iHfit Hhow (preparatory to ditto ditto, vtd 
Bombay).— Aug. 9. Capt. A. Wilson, 64th N.I.— 
Lieut. H. H. Lloyd, 72^ N.I .—Surg. George 
Baillle, 72d N.I. 

To Singaporfi.— Aug. 7- Ist- Lieut. James White- 
foord, regt. of artillerv, for 15 months, for health. 
—9. Btigadier G. R. Penny, commanding station 
of Barrackpore, for four months, for health— 
14. Mai. George Warren, right wing European 

Regt, for five months, for health 28. Ens. E. N. 

Croft, 65th N.I., for six months, for health. 

To CAma.— Aug. 7- Lieut. A. H. E. Bnilcau, 
corps of engineers, for six months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Aiig. 7- Lieut. W. P. 
Robbi'is, 15ih N.I., for two years, for health — 18. 
Ens. G. B. Hobson, doing duty with 15th N.I. , for 
eighteen months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrtmle in the River. 

JtiNK 21. Peynsux, Hewlett, from Mauritius and 
Ceylon.— 22. Fo^c/iWrf, Sly, from Mauritius, &c.— 
23. Mnry Ann Webb, Lloui, from Liverpool; 

Clmtmont. Dunbar, from Bombav and Madras 

2<}. Mmonetone, McDougall, from Bombay — J uly 
4 P(/wg'on,('urtis, fiom Boston.—.'). Baboo, Brock, 
from London.— 7. Juliana, Moore, from Mauri- 
tiuH.— B. Either, Douglas, from Liverpool, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Madras,— 10, Paisee, McKellar, from 
London; Imo^eiie, Uiley, from London; Pnneep, 
Lyster, from Mauritius —1.3 Will WaUh, Bar- 
rington, from Afhccn —16. Warner, Stone, from 
Liverpool.— IB Sir Edwaid Roan, Gowan, from 
Moulmein.— Dono’/ Wheeler, Boiich, from Liver- 
pool — Sultana, Poole, from Sunderland. — ,31. 
Mnndiain, McDonald, from Live. pool. — \uo. 1. 
Ainneell, Hesse, Irom Mauntuis — B. Jumna, Mo- 
binson, from I iverpool.— 9 Fnnre Rf^ent, Ait- 
ken, from Mauritius and Madras.— II. Pailand, 
Tait, from Mauritius,— 12. JvnbrjWn Coopee Curiie, 
from London.— 2>. Riplea, Stewnri, from Liver- 
pool; Eor( G'lev, Talbert, from Mauritius; H.M. 
s. Peloras, Harding, from England and Cape.— 2». 
William Rintn,i, None, from London, Thoman 
Bli/th, Rowe, from Mauritius.— 29. Pet feet, Snell, 
from London and Cape; /(enooni, McLean, from 
Greenock; Piemtei, )) eir, from I.im.i{ Man/ 
Ann, Anderson, from Mauritius.— 31. Rntanma, 
Leith, from Mauritius.— Skpt 2. Minei m, Brown, 
from Bombay — 4. Jean, Goldie, from London — 
.I. Ino, Whecian, from Mauritius.— 8. Bombatf, 
Waugh, from London ; Co,omnndel, Bachelor, from 
Maontuis.— 10. Hope Cooinbcs, from N.S. Wales; 
Sat h, .Sadler, from M.iuritius; Ben/fnl Patket, 
.Steward, from China, &c.— 11. Qwccm Mah, Ire- 
land, fiom Liverpool and Rio. 

Depaituiee from Calc at ta. 

July 9 Modeite, Nily, for Bourbon.— 11. Foith, 
Landeis, for Moulmem.— 13. Olympus, Cowl, for 
London —16. Blakely, Smpe, for ( hiiia.— 17. Pa- 
timt, Robinson, for I’cnaiig and Singapore.— 19. 
Triton, Blane, for Bordeaux ; Maiy Ann Wci‘h, 
Lloyd, for Lnerpoel,— Aro. 6. Bnbou, B ock, for 
Mauritius. — 2.3. Profeifor, Biittanshaw, for Man 
ntius. — 27. Daniel Wheeler, Rouch, for Liverpool 
(since put bark to Diamond Harbour with loss of 
anchors). — Skpt. 9. Wainor, Stone, for London. 

Sailed from Sauj^or. 

Junk 14. Crusader, Wickrnan, for Liverpool.— 
22. Thomas Snook, Baker, for Mauritius — Julv 
7. Finnkland, Webb, for Liverpool.— 16. Indus, 
McFarlane, for London; Hibernia, Gillies, for 
London; Charles He.artley, Hopper, for Mauri- 
tius,— 17. Cl own, Ponsonby, for Liverpool. Ly- 
Sander, Currie, for London,— IB. Jupiter, Ramsay, 
for (’ape and London.— 21. Dorothea, for Liver- 

C 30l.— 22. Abberton, Shuttleworth, for Cape and 
ondon; Mary Henrtly, Mackie, for Liverpool.— 
23. Ranger, Jellard, for Liverpool.— 24. Dauntless, 
Finder, for London.— .30. Elmra, Fairhurst, for 
Liverpool. — Auo. 1 Coromandel, Chesser, for Lon- 
don; Hooghly, Bailey, for Mauritius.— 3. James 
Turean, Turcan, for Liverpool ; General Kyd, 
Foord, for China; Bride, Porter, for Mauritius.- 
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4. liwiga, YounghusJwnd, for Liverpool. — 5. 
ytbera'^tmbie Rohinmn, Scott, for China. —7. imo- 
grne, Riley, for Liverpool — 10. Herefin-d, Rea- 
burn, for Liverpool. — 11. RoMendnle, I'^reend, for 
Liverpool.— 16. Edtcmd Barnett, Proudfwt, and 
William Metcalfe, Phillipson, both for London t 
Maty Hartley, Prlestman, and Kuthec, Douglas, 
both for Liverpool — 23. Hope, McCollum, for 
N. S. Wales.— 24. Geoi/re «ie iPtA Drayner, for 
China.— 29. Aurora, Cox, and Benyal, Wilson, 
both for London. — 30. Bnmep, MiKellar, and Wtl~ 
ham Rodyer, Crawford, both for London.— .S ept. 
1. John McLeAlan, McDonald, for London.— 2. 
Adelaide, Guthrie, for London.— 7. Jw/ioia, Robin- 
son, for China. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 13. At the lady of Lieut. Col. Kur- 
nev, Resident at that court, of a son. 

May If. At Dacca, the lady of Capt. IL Jervis 
While, 5(lth N.L, of a daughler. 

16. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. D’Monte, of a son. 

20 At Turtijiore factory, the lady of W. V. 
Woodhouse, Esq., of a son. 

22. At Pulfioora factory, zillah Rajshahye, Mrs. 
A. C. Monnier, of a son. 

23. At Kurnaul, the lady of Capt. J. C. C. Oray, 
21at N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Luiknow, the lady of Major C. J. C. 
Datidson, engineers, of a daughter. 

29 At Mussoone, the lady of J. S. ('larke. Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

30 . At Meenit, the lady of Major (Jarstin, su- 
perintending engineei, N.W D., ot a son, 

June 1. At Myniun.sing, Mrs. J. Bird, of a son. 

2. At Calcutta, the wife of Alex. Anderson, Esq., 
architect, of a daughter. 

.'1. Mrs. C. Lawience, of a daughter. 

4. At Calctitta, Mrs. Herd, of a son. 

— The lady of W. .S, Dawes, Es(|., of a son. 

5. Mrs. Wale Byrn, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. F. Holmes of a daughter. 

6. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Lennox, 43d 
regt. N.L, of a daughter, 

— Mrs. C. Classup, jun., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of F. Macnaghten,Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Delhi, Mrs. M. D, Lawrie, of a daughter. 

8 At Neemuch, the lady of Lieut. W. Nicho- 

letts, of a son. 

10. At Simla, the lady of Capt. Dyson, 20th 
regt. N.I , of a son. 

— At Rangoon, the lady of Isaiah Manuk, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

11. At Cawnpore, the lady of G. T. Greene, 
Esq., engineers, of a still-born child. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. (L Weguelm, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of D. E. ''hultleworlh, 
Esq,, of Mcerpore, Commcrcolly, of a daughter. 

12 At Kidderpore, the lady of G. T. F. ^peed, 
Esq., of a son. 

L'J. At M(x)tcepore, Tiihoot, the lady of Robert 
Tayler, Esq,, of a son. 

14. Mrs.W. Gallagher, of a daughter. 

— At Jessore, the lady of Charles Garstiii, Esq., 

C. .S,, of a son. 

L'5. At Meerut, the lady of D. H. Crawford, 
E'>q , C..S., of a daughter. 

— At Cawnpoie, the lady of Augustus Master, 
Esq., 7th L.C., of a son. 

— At the Mission House, Cherra-pooi.jce, the 
wife of the Rev, J. Tomlin, of a soo. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Captain Osborn, 

D. A.C.G., of a daughter, 

16. At Nusseerabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
O’Donel, 13th N.I, of a son. 

— At Bancoorah, the lady of Lieut. .lohn De 
Fountain, 66th N.I , of a daughter. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady of Major Tronson, 
H.M 13th L.I., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. A, Mowatson, «/ a daughter. 

— At Peeprah, Tirhoot, the lady of J. W.Yule, 
^^sq., of a son. 

— At Agra, Mrs. J, Goodall, of a son, 

17* At Midnapore, the lady of Capt. Singer, 
24th r;gt. N.L, of a daughter. 

the lady of Capt. W. S. Prole, 37th 
'CRt. N.L, of a daughter. 


J7. At Dacca, Mrs. G. Kallonaa, of a son. 

18. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Fisher. 48th 
regt. N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of A. E. Kuhn, Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J A. Goodall, of a son. 

— Mrs. J, Peters, of a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, the lady of W. R. Young, Esq., 
of aslaughter. 

— At Sylhet, the lady of John Kelso, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, the lady of N. Kerr, Esq., of a 
still-born son. 

— At '^erampore, Mrs. C. Ashe, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs Donald Mercado, of a 
still-born daughter. 

22. At Bishop’s College, the lady of the Rev. C. 

E. Dnberg, of a daughter. 

At Futtyghur, the lady of Capt. R. Angelo, 
.34th regt. N.L, of a son. 

26. Mrs M D’Cruze, of a son. 

27. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J D. Nash, 
33d N.L, of a daughter. 

28. At Garden Reach, the lady of J. Dougal, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Adygurh, the lady of U. C. Plowden, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Jessore, Mrs. Gonsalves, of a son. 

2(K At Agra, Mrs. G. B. HoP', of a daughter. 

30. At Bareilly, the lady of J. W. Muir, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Barrackporc, the lady of Major Penny, 
assist, adj. general, of a son. 

— At Colgong, the lady of W. Hawes, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

July '2. At Jeetawaspore factory, Tirhoot, Mrs. 
Thomas Shearman, of a daughter. 

4. At Kurnaul, the lady of Dr. Bannatyne Mac- 
Uvid, of a daughter. 

— At Mooteary, Tirhoot, the lady of Wm. Mo- 
ran, Esq., of aoon 'since dead 

h At Calcutta the lady of W. .S. Lambnek, 
Esq,, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. Peter H. Reed, of a son. 

— Mrs C. F. Lietieiihnls, of a son, 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs J. < ullodcn, of a son. 

— At Fort William, the lady of John Ramsay 
Maule, Esq., Cameroniaiis, of a son. 

9 Mrs, Barber, of twin-daughters. 

1(1. At Barrack pof, the lady of I icut. and Brev. 
Capt. Tntton, 41st N.L, of a son, 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of Jamw Colquhoun, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

].'). .\t Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. Jas, C. 
Thompson, ot a son. 

— At Ghazeepoor, the lady of David Ferrler, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Coliiur .Symes, of a son. 

— Mrs. James Wildilow, of adauglilcr. 

16. At Beawr, the wife of Capt. Bartleman, 
Mhairwarrah Local But., of a daughtei. 

17. \t Foit V4 iliiani, the lady of Col. Battine, 
artillery, of a son. 

— At Bariackporc, the lady of J. Inncs, Esq., 

M D., of a son. 

— Mrs, N. HolKTtson, of a daughter. 

18 At the ILC. Dispensary, the wite of Mr. T. 
Linton, chemist, of .t son. 

19. At Midnapore, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Brooks, of a son. 

— \t Minsoorie, the lady of G. I'layfair, Fsq., 
superintending surgeon, of adaugliter. 

20. In Chowriiigliee, the lady of H. P. Rtikes, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

21 At Mynpooiec. the lady oJ A. W. Begbie, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

22. At Dacca, the lady ot Lieut. H. M. Beebie, 
60th N.L, of a son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. H.M. Becher, 
60th N.L, of a son. 

2.‘5. At Jessore, the lady of Frederick Cardew, 
Esii , civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of George Becher, Esq., 


26. At Patna, the Indy of H, S. Oldfield, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Agra, the lady of Interp. and Qu. Mast. 
Gerrard, European Regt., of a daughter. 

29. At Benaies, the lady of Capt, H. Clayton, 
4th L.C., of a daughter. 

Aug. 1. At Kurnaul, the wife of George King, 
Esq., Lieut. H.M. 13th L.I., of a son 

4. At Agra, the lady of Capt. C. Jorden, Euro- 
pean Regt , of a son. „ , 

6 . At Agra, the lady of Major Herring, com- 
manding 37th Regt., of a daughter. 
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7 . At Cawnpore, the Udy of l.lput. Charles Car- 
ter, H.M Ihth Foot, of a dtiuchter. 

— At (’alcutta, the lady or Capt, W. Wardaa, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. W. B. O’Shaugh- 
nessey, of a daughter. 

-- At Calcutta, the lady of Major Irvine, C.B., 
engineers, of a daughter, r 

— At Bhagulpoor, the lady of George F. Brown, 
Esq,, civil service, of a son. 

10. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. A. CorrI, 64th 
Hegt. N.I., of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. E. D. U. 
Eales, of a daughter. 

14. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. E. Stewart, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

IK. At Simla, the lady of Capt. J. K. McCaus- 
land, of a daughter. 

— At Kumaul, the lady of Capt. F. Abbott, of 
engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of T. W. Burt, Esqi , 
civil assist, surg., of a daughter. 

17 . At Bolarum, the lady of Capt. Lysaglrt, Ni- 
zam’s Service, of a daughter. 

— The lady of (’apt. 1*. H. Holmes, of a son. 

20. On the river near Ohazeepore the* lady of 
Capt. R. Raban, 4(tth N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of (’apt. W. N. Forbes, 
mint muster, of a son. 

22. .M ‘tlijKKir, the lady of Capt.N.CumlM-rlcge, 
commanding Calcutta N t. Militia, of a d.uighler. 

— \t Ca'cutta, thel.idy of .S. H Boileau, Esq., 
of a daughter 

— \t Purulla, the lady of Lieut. J. C. Han- 
nyngton, 24th N.I., of a ilaugMer. 

— At Jellusoie, the la iy of Thos (’ampbell, 
Esq., of a son. 

23. At Hooghly, the lady of Arthur Grote, Esip, 
Civil service, of a daughter, 

24. The lady of Capt. <J. T Marshall, exami- 
ner in College of Fort VV illiam, of a d.iughter. 

2(5. At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. J. Scott, 

5.'»th Rcgt N.I., of a son, 

27 . At Simla, the lady of T. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 
civil service, of. a son. 

— .\t ^rrah, the lady of H. S. Lane, E<^q , civil 
service, of a son. 

2'>. The wife of W. Barrett, Esq,, of asoii. 

30, AtCaKutta, the lady of C. K. Robison, Esq,, 
one of the magistrates, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of 11. Holroyd, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

Sept. 1 At Howrah, Mrs. J. W. Inghs, a son. 

2. At Juanpore, the lady of George Kwbaiik, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of C-apt. F. W. Bmh, 
superintendent of police, of a sou. 

MARKlAtJS^. 

Mav 20. At Mooradabad, J. Towgood, Esq., 
hem. .H.'ith regt., to Amelia, second daughter of 
Col, Ci. Mooie, commanding 52th rcgt. 

Jime 1. At Mussoiirie, H. S. Ewart, Esq., 3«th 
N.L, to Susan Margaret, eldest daughter of John 
Hoggan, Esq., .Stranfasket, Galloway, and late 
iiay master of native pensioners, llaiipper. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. G. K, Melleddie to Miss 
Nlcoline Caroline Boyesen. 

— At Dinapore, Edw.ard Lugard, Esq., H.M. 
aisiregt., tolsaliella Mowbray, eldest daughter of 
Henr^^ Hart, Esq , m.d. 

— At Dinapore, George Fred. HouUon, Esq., 
civil service, t« Eliza Anne, second daughter of 
Henry Hart, Esq., m.d. 

— .\t Calcutta, Mr. George John Thurlow, ma- 
riner, to Mrs. Lavinia Davies. 

7 . At Calcutta, Mr. George Whiteside to Miss 
Frances Anne Foster. 

8. At Cawnpore, S. Holmes, Esq., G2d reet. 
N.L, to Julia Anne Foley, only daughter of the 
late Capt. Foley, 58th regt. 

9. Mr, J. B. Smart to Mrs E. Minor. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. Charles Thomson to Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Reid. 

13. At Barrackpore, Capt. W. A. Troup, 16th 
regt. N.L, to Miss Ward. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Whitmore, school- 
master. to Miss Emma Augusta Chill. 

— At Meerut, Mr Peter Conray to Juslina, 
(laughter of the late Capt. John Joseph, of Gwalior. 

— At Nhsscerabad, Mr. Joseph Vanzeyst to 
Miss Elizabeth Fleming. 

16. AtCalcuiU, Mr. Francis Gladwin Baillleto 
Miss Rositia French. 


•Calcutta, iDic, 

16. At Calcutta, H. 0. Martindell, Esq., to Miss 

L. R. Edwards. 

1(J. At Slnghea, Tirhoot, George Drummond. 
Esq., of Shaporc Murchia, to Mary Anne Louisa, 
second daughter of H. Fitzgerald, Esq. 

17 . At Delhi, Lieut. C. B. P, Alcoch, of engi- 
neers, to Charlotte Nott, second daughter of the 
late B. Hobday, Esq., and niece of Col Nott, of 
the Bengal army. 

19. At Cawnpore, Charles Madden, Esq., a.r , 
civil assistant surgeon, Futtehpore, to Elizabeth 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the late Capt. Ben- 
jamin (Jarter, R.N. 

21. At Calcutta, Alexander McGowan, Esq., 

M. D., to Sophia, third daughter of Alex. Smie, 
Esq., foimerly of Leith, N.U. 

22. At Calcutta, Hugh Pearson, Esq., H.M. 
49th regt , to Jane Augusta, daughter of Miles 
Atkinson, Esq., Dodworth Grange, Yorkshire. 

2f5. At Calcutta, Mr F. Dormieux, jun., IoMds 
C athe-lne Emilv Rodda. 

— AtCahutta, Mr J. Tate, second officer of 
tlie ship Heroine, to Mrs. R. Clemons, relict of the 
late Mr. P. Clemons. 

29. At Kuriiaul, Lieut. W. E. Baker, of engi- 
neers, to Frances Gertrude, thinl daughter of 
Major Gen. Duncan, (ommandmgin .Sirhind. 

.Inlt/l. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Mctiiniiis, of Cud- 
dalore, to Miss C. Doris. 

0. AtCahutta, Mr. William S. Green to Miss 
Mary Ellen Binningham. 

10. At Serampore, F. E. Elberling, Esq., to 
Miss H.iriictt Anna Ficllerup. 

11. At Benares, J. Walerfield, Esq , .3Hth regt. 

N. L, to Helen E. Blair, daugliter of the late (ien. 
'?ir Bobert Blair, K.C.B. 

— At Calcutta, S. J. Ballin, Esq., professor of 
niiisit, to Mrs Anna Maria Siiiacs. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Jemimgs to Eliza, 
widow of the late Mr. P. H. Newman. 

1.3. Mr. U. T. Barham to Miss Caroline King. 

17 . Mr. W. E. Williams to Miss E. Itoblnson. 

2ii. At Monghyr, U, F. Fanshawe. Es(|., 
pcan Hegt,, to I'amelaEliza, eldest daughter of the 
late l.ieui.t Jen. Boy<5, of the Bombay army. 

27 . At VMigoug iaiiory, Tirlumt, C, C. Fussell, 
Esq., of I ollsiria f ctory, to Eliza Ann Finch, eld- 
est daughter of the late Lieut. Henry Finch, late 
of the l.'lih regt. B.N.L 

— \t Xuruiigabad, Capt. Fames Johnston, com- 
manding Ist regt, Nuam's Intantry, 10 Emma, 
youiigeat daughter of the late FraiitU Thomson, 
Esq. 

Aug 1. At Calcutta, Lieut. G. B. .Stevens, of the 

M. N.I., to Fiat tes, fourth daugluer ot the late J. 
H. Morrell, Esq., in ligo planter. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. John Hunter, assistant to 
Messrs. Crump and Co., to Miss Charlotte Parson. 

2. At Calcutta, Capt, Robert McNair, 73d regt. 

N. L, to Haiiiet Caioline, seuind daughter of the 
late Caj)t. Garstin, of H.M. 3«th regt. 

3. At Meerut, (ieorge Harriott, Esq., H.M. Kith 
Lancers, to Miss Ford. 

7 At Midnapore, Lieut. E. T. Spry, interp.aud 
q^u. mast. 24th N.L, 10 Harriet Augusta Hayes, 
tddest daughter of the late Thomas Monsell, Esq., 
civil servKc. 

17' At Simla, T. Bacon, Esq., of the medical ser- 
vice, to Miss Parker, daughter of the late Colonel 
Parker, artllleiy. 

21. At Calcutta, Capt. H. M. Lawrence, artil- 
lery, to Honoria, youngest daughter of the Re\ . 
(•eorge Marshall, of Camdoiiagh Ennishowen, 
Ireland. 

Latefi/. At Sultanpore, Benares, Charles Max- 
well, Esq., assistant surgeon, 18lh N.L, to Jessey 
Maria, third daughter of Colonel Smith, 8th L.C. 

— .At Cahuita, ullbert E. Rodgers, Esq., to 
Miss A. McNeight. 


DEATHS. 

April 9 . At Java, in the district of Probolingo, 
L. W. M. Grant, Esq., late of Calcutta, aged 33. 

13. At Mouhnein, William Foley, Esq., formerly 
a captain m the loth regt. Bengal N.l. 

May 12. At Lucknow, of spasmcxlic cholera, Mr. 
George Henry Bonny, aged 23. 

20. At Calcutta, James Russell, Esq., late ot 
Culna factory, aged 58. 

24, At Agra, Mr. D. A. Joachim, aged a3. 

26. At Delhi, Susan, wife of Capt William 
Ramsay, brigade-major, aged 24. 

30. At Demi, Mus Harriet Young. 

31. At Patna, Mr. J. J. Carville, aged 26. 
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June 3* On the river, near Klshnaf[hur. Mis« A. 
A. Macleod, eldest daughter of the late John Mac- 
leod, Esq., aged S6. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Watklnson, proprietor of 
the Crown Hotelj^CossitoIlah, aged fij. 

— At Ajmeer.^r Marcus Hare, schoolmaster 
ut that city, aged 26. 

fi. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Kahl, of the ship 
Francis Sm>th, aged 19. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Campbell, aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Arson, aged 4;i. 

8. At Calcutta, Andrew Gracias, Esq., aged 24. 

— At Scrampore, at the Mission House, Mr. W. 
(’. Barclay, son of the Rev, G. Barclay, of Ayr- 
shire, aged 26. 

9. At Calcutta, Allan Gilmore, Esq., assistant 
garrison surgeon, aged 3.3. 

— Master T. hayters, aged 16. 

— Muss Johanna D’.Sdva, agetl 40. 

— AtBenan‘8, Rebecca, wife of Mr. A.Pnshong, 
Jaunpore Judge’s Office, aged 21. 

10. At Ghaieeepore, Lieut. T. W Halfhlde, of 
H.M.44th Foot, elticst son of Major R. Halfhule, 
brigade-major Queen’s tt oops. Fort William. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Bartlett, aged 28. 

12. Miss Catherine Cooney, aged 27. 

— Mr. Thomas Clements' aged 26. 

13. Mr. G. H. Hollmglierry, aged 34. 

— At < alcutta, Mr. I’eter Timms, aged .37 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. D’Criiz, aged 41. 

14. At Calcutui, Mrs. ILWiseham, wit’eof Ca]it. 

11. H. Wiseham, Ute tommauder ot the II. C. 
steam-vessel Lnid Vi'ilhnm Bcuti/ii k, M. 

15. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Lewis, aged 19. 

— At Cawnpore, Mrs. Elizabeth Jackson, relict 
of the late ( I regoiy Jackson, Eso. 

16. Off Berhatnpore, on boarci the Matntihanfca 
flat, of apoplexy, J. B. Dnrrett, Esq., of Kent, 
late meicnanland agent at Bareilly, aged .32. 

— At ( alcutta, Captain J. M. Foith, .iged 38. 

17. At K dgeree, Capt. Wm. Peat, commander 
of the steamer Foibr.i, aged 41. 

— At Caliutta, Mary, wife of Mr. G. H. Hutt- 
mann, and only daughter of the late — Wilhs, 
Esq., Taunton, Somciselsliire. 

— Mr. Wm. Blue, ol the hark Indus, aged 2.3. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Geo. Soerdon, aged .1(1. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J-imes Dolisoii. 

18. At Calcutta, T. M. Cripps, Esq., indigo 
planter, late of Kishn.ighur, aged 29. 

— AtCalcntti, Mrs. L. E. M. Sililey, widow of 
the late Capt IL .Sibley, l-Ath N.I., aged .At. 

— At (. attack, Lieut. P, I), Warren, interpreter 
and quarfer.master Htthregt. N I. 

— At DInapore, N. Cradock, Esq., aged 46. 

— AtCahulta, Capt. Wm. I'liestman, of the 
ship Mar}/ Hartley 

— At Culeutta, John Carr Fulton, Esq., of Bau- 
leah, aged 27 years. 

— Mrs. Letitia Butler, aged 43. 

19. At Calcutta, Mr. Darnel Kinsman, aged 39. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Johnston, aged 39 

-- At Calcutta, Mr. John King. 

26. At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. George 
Stone, engineer, H.C.’s steam department. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Fiancis I’eard, aged 3,3. 

— At Purneah, Mr. W. H, Lewis. 

— Near Muttra, Mr. Geo. Potter, .aged 18. 

21. Mr. John Cummins, of the bark ludu',. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Agacy, aged 24. 

2.1. At Didhi, Emily M.iria, wife of Capt. Fisher, 
48th regt. N.L, aged 31. 

— At Sherghatty, Mr. F. P. II. Conry 

— • At Calcutta, virs.Wale Byrn, age^d 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Sarah Powei aged 

24. At Bareilly, Major A. Farquh irsoii, of the 
invalid establishment, 

28, At Chnprah, the lady of G. Hosmer, Esq. 

— At Saugor, Lieut. Gifford, 1st legt. N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Caroline, wife of Mr. T. Gomes. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Innes Pecardo, aged fi.'i. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Emma Henry, daughter of 
J. Henry, Esq., aged 2 

Julyl. At Calcutta, Baboo Rooploll Mullick. It 
is said he has left bi hind him nearly one crore of 
rupees. Besides his four stins, who will get fifteen 
lakhs each, his widow, daughters, and gixuoo will 
be the chief participators of his kingly fortune. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. P. 11. Nad, aged 26. 

3. At .‘'erampore, Mr. J. T.Treeby, of Calcutta, 
portrait-painter 

4. At Chiiisurah, of cholera, Assist. Surgeon 
Matthew Griffin, H.M. 9th regt., aged 27. 

5. At Simla, Major John Elliott, 4th L. Drags., 
and assist, adj-gen. of H.M. troops. 


7. Mr. Andrew Goldsinith. printer, aged 26. 

H. At Lutknow, hts Majesty Mussumud Hyder, 
King of Oude, aged .35 years. 

*- Mrs. Anna Marla Abro. aged 70* 

9. At Chittagong, the lady of Lieut. Col. .Sa- 
muel Watson, .5.5tn regt. N.L 

lit. At Calcutta, Mrs. Dias, relict of the Ute Mr. 
A. as. Bo ird of Trade, age<l 48 

12. At Barr.tckiiore, Mrs. Mary Grant, wife of 
Major firant, .39th regt. N.L 

13. At Benares, David Benton, Esq., superin- 
tending surgeon, Benares division. 

26. Assist. .Surg. Fullerton, 71st N.I. 

24. .At Lucknow, Lieut. Col. D. Dowie, com- 
manding the 2(1 regt. N.I. 

26. At the H.C. Dispensary, Calcutta, Mary 
Ann, wife of Mr. T, Linton. 

— At Sohha Bazar, the second daughter of the 
late Maha Rajah Rajkrishna. 

27. At Cawnpore, Eliza Belvedere, lady of Geo. 
Larkins, Esq., horse artillery. 

.311. At Calcutta, William Pitt Muston, Esq., 
apothecary to the E. I. Company, aged 58. 

Aufr. 1. Mr. Alfred Edwin Madge aged 28. 

3. At Ca'iutta, Major Wm. Grant, of the 67th 
regt. Nal, .md (ommanding in \rraean, aged .56. 

6. Arrat(Kin Vei tanues, Esip, ag(*d "][). 

7. At Calcutta, Mary Elizabeth, lady of the 
Rev. George Pickaiue, aged .36, 

— Mrs. CatheriiieMooratcan, aged 71. 

— Mrs.VV. Hawkt'sworth, aged 38. 

8. At shahjehanpore, of cholera, Lieut. H, M. 
Barwell, .59th N L, sc'cond son of E. R. Harwell, 
Esq , of the civil service, aged 26. 

— AtMhow. Lieut. Wm. Shaw, 52d N.I. act- 
ing niteip. and qu. mast. 44lh do. 

9. At Calcutta, Charlotte, relict of the late- 
Mr. Wm. Davi!,, of the Custom House, aged .36. 

11. Marv Ann, widow of Mr. John Lee. 

12. At Calcutta, W. Smithson, Esq., aged 46. 

— Mr. A. William Hum, aged .36. 

— At Monghyr, Mrs. 11 met (irant, aged 23. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Donald Rose. 

I. 5. At Calcutta, Thos. Drquharl, Esq., aged 2.5, 

16, At Chiipr.ih, I). P, Ducosta, Esip, prlnelpal 

sndcier ameeii of that station, 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. Thomas Tomlin. 

18. At Calcutta, Hannah, widow of the late Johni 
Atiuiiiass, Es(j., aged <>7. 

19. Mr, Joseph Roscoe, aged 43, 

— Mr. Thomas Wakefield, aged 19. 

— On board the Vunsittart, Robert Pitcher^ 
Esi)., first officer of t at cc-ssel. 

21. Mis. R. Ilablierley, aged 64. 

— Mr. Wm. Spencer, of the ship RpHnnee. 

2.5, At Calcutta, Capt. R. 11. Wiseham, aged .36. 

27. At Hetliampore, Frances Catherine, relict oT 
the late John Patch, Es()., of the medical esta- 
blishment. 

— At C.ilcutta, Mr. George Layton, aged 27. 

— At C.iliutu, Mr, .las. Thiitdier, aged 49. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Wh.tworth Jones, 
widow ot the late Mr. Thos.W. Jones, .aged .54. 

29. At C.ileuita, Mr. T. Bates, aged 2.1. 

SVjpL 2. \t ('.alcutta, of cholera, ('apt. Wiiliam> 
Hope, ni.ister attcnd.ant, aged 52. 

— At Lucknow, Lucinda Florence, lady of Lieiit. 
Col. Monteith, .‘Dth regt. N.I. 

4. At Cilcutt.1, Mr. James Hiimer, aged 27. 

— At Call utta, Mr. C. O Coblxild, aged 21, only 
son of C. Cobhold, Esq., ot Ipswich. 

6. At CahutU. JosephWethi'rill, Esa., aged 38. 

— At Caliutta, James Morris, E,sq„ formerly of 
the film of Morns and Co., .igedg52. 

7. AtChinsurah, W.V I lart, sen.. Esq., aged 67. 

9. \t Calcutta, Mis. Charlotte Tucker, lady of 

Charles Tinker, E'(j., C.S., aged.Ati. 

16. Mrs. Barbara Lucas, aged 48. 

.Suddenly, at Calcutta, Ensign Knox, of the ii>- 
faiitry. He had just arrived horn England. 


DiIalira0. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

PAV AND allowances TO EDROPEAN 
OFFICERS AT FULL BATTA STATIONS. 

Fort St. Gforge, May SOt 1837. — Con- 
gei^uent on the aasiniilation with Bengul 
ot full batta to European commissioned 
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officers, and alteration in the future rates 
and system of pay and allowances to the 
native army, promulgated in G. 0. G. N(). 
85 of 1837, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct the 
publication, for general information «and 
adoption, of the following scale of future 
pay and allowances, with provisions ap- 
plicable thereto. 

Tablr of Consolidated Pay and Allowanres for 
any month to Commissioned European Offlccrs 
of Horse Artillery, Lijtht Cavairy, Foot Artil- 
lery, Engineers, and Infantry at Full Batta Sta- 
tions or exceeding two bundled miles from the 
Presidency, calculated on an average monthly of 
the total amount for four years, adding one day 
for leap year, excluding fractional parts of a 
pice. 


Rank. 

Horae 
Art or 
Cavalry. 

Foot Art. 
or 

Engmts. 

Ii.fantry. 

Colonel 

1 

RS. A.P. R8. A.P. 

1478 7 01295 5 0 

R8. A. P. 

1295 6 0 

Lieut. Colonel . . . . 

1167 0 01032 4 0 

1032 4 0 

Major 

929 5 0 

7H9 2 0 

789 2 0 

Captain or Surgeon 563 0 0 

4;i3 10 0 

415 6 0 

Lieut., 1st Lieut., or 

365 4 0 



Assist. Surgeon . . 

26.5 12 0 

m 10 0 

2d Lieut., Cornet, 
or Ensign 


213 4 0 


310 9 0 

201 15 0 

■Vet.''urg.lst class or 




above 2(1 yrs.’ serv. 

426 3 0 


— 

Vet.Surg.2d class or 
above 10 yrs.' serv. 
Vet Surg. 3d class or 




309 10 (1 

— 

<— 




above 3 yrs.’ serv.' 365 5 0, 

— 


Vet.Sur. 4th class or 




under 3 years .... 

340 15 0 

1 . JT _ 

" 


N.D.— The consolidated allowance to Field Officers 
includes Horse allowance. 


Full Batta to European Commissioned 
Orticers'. 

1st. In garrison or cantonment beyond 
two hundred miles distance from the pre- 
sidency, full batta will in future he con- 
solidated with pay and other garrison 
allowances. 

2d. During absence on private affairs, 
or on sick certificate, from full batta sta- 
tions, it will be drawn, during the pre- 
scribed periods, in like miinner with other 
allowances, provided the corps or depart- 
ment to which individuals belong remain 
so long at such stations. 

3d! During absence on duty from full 
batta station^, it be drawn so long as the 
corps or department to which individuals 
belong may remain at such stations. 

4.th. During the period for which extra 
batta is drawn by native troops, the Eu- 
ropean commissioned officers, similarly 
situated, are in all instances entitled to 
full batta. 

COLONEL JACKSON. 

Fort St. George, July 4, 1837. — The 
following extract from a letter from the 
lion, the Court of Directors in the mili- 
tary department, under date 29th March 
1837, is published for the information of 
the army. 


Para. 1. " Referring to our Military 
Letter of the 18th Fek 1835 (No. 14), 
para. 15, we have now to acqtiaint you, 
that we have perused, with much satis- 
faction, the general order, by the Com- 
mander-in-chief at your presidency, dated 
the 9th Sept. 1834, conveying the senti- 
ments of the Governor general and Com- 
mander in- chief in India of the result of 
the inquiry into the causes which led to 
the failuie of the column under the com- 
mand of Lieut Col. Jackson in the ope- 
rations against Coorg. 

2. The decided opinion of the Court of 
Inquiry, founded upon the concurrent 
testimony of all the witnesses, ‘ that he 
most zealously and unremittingly exerted 
himself for the good of the service on 
which he was engaged, and that on every 
occasion when his column came in con- 
tact with the enemy, he was to be found 
at the point where danger pressed, and 
where his presence was most reijuired,’ 
is in the highest degree honourable to 
Colonel Jackson, and satisfactory to ns. 

3. “ You will be pleased to publish this 
letter in general orders.” 

ANONYMOUS COMri.AINT‘. 

Fort St George. July 11, lB37.~Thc 
following extract from a despatch from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the mili- 
tary department, under date the 29tli 
March 1837, is published for the infor- 
mation of the army. 

” Wc highly disapprove and strictly 
prohibit our officers and soldiets from 
writing or publishing anonymous com- 
plaints against their superiors, or against 
each other, such conduct being riisgrace- 
ful to themselves, subversive of military 
discipline, as well as destiuctive ot pii- 
vate harmony,” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jj<wc20. G. P. Dumorgue, Esq., to be a com- 
missioner for drawing of iioverriment lotteries for 
present year, v. A. I. Cherry, Esq., relieved. 

27- J. Goldingham, Esq., to assume charge of 
district of Giintoor, onlieing relieved by Mr. Glass 
from charge of zillah court at Nellore. 

E. B. Glass, Esq., to be assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Guntoor, and to act as a judge 
and criminal judge of Nellore, until further ordcis- 

2*1. H. T. Bushby, Esq., to act as a judge of pro- 
vincial court of ajipeal and circuit for centre divi- 
sion, during absence of Mr.Oakcs, or until fuither 
orders, wlln directions to proceed forthwith to 
Cuddapah, and open 2d sessions of 1837 at that 
place. 

July 4. R B. M. Binning, Esq., to act as head 
assistant to collector and magistrate of Rajahinuii- 
dry, during absence of Mr, J. H. Bell, or until fur- 
ther orders 

fl. James Thomas, Esq., to be judge and crimi- 
nal judge of Rajahmundry. 

Ashmead Pruen, Esq., to be coronor of Madras. 

7- Lieut. Braddock, of non-effective establish- 
ment, to act as actuary and accountant at Govern- 
ment Bank, and actuary at Savings’ Bank, during 
ateenceof Mr. Skill on sick certmcaie, or until 
further orders. 

n. Walter Elliot, Esq., to act as Persian trans- 
lator to government, during employment of Mr. 



Register, 

A. D. Campbdl on other duly, or until further 
ordert. 

J C. Whish, E8(|., hag been permitted to reglRn 
the Hon. Company’g service, from the 29th June, 
and has accented an annuuv from the Civil Fund 
in guc. to William Brown, Esq., dec. 

A. P. Forbes, Esq., is permitted to prosecute his 
studies under the acting collector of Rajahmundry. 

Attained Rank. — T. Frendergast as senior mer- 
chant, from 2.3d June 1K37 . C, uumergue as Junior 
merchant, from 13lh June 1037 • P« Dumergue, 
as factor, Rom ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, June 20, 1837.— .'5th N-f- Lieut. 
Thus. Medley to be capt., and Ens. A. E. Brooke 
to be lleut., v. Mackenzie dec. , dale of corns. 15th 
June 1837. 

Mr. Wm. Holmes admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon, and directed to do duty under suigeon 
of Ueneral Hospital at presidency. 

June 23— 3d L. Inf. Ens. P T. Snow to be 
lieut., V. Budd invalided ; dale 2()th June 1837. 

1st L.C. Lieut. J. F. Porter to be adj. (at rocom- 
mendalton of Coin, m Chief). 

Cadet of Infantry W. Bayly admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. John Grant, m.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

June 27.— Capt. Andrew Fraser, 45th N.I., to lie 
a deputy judge adv. gen. to complete estab. 

Capt. T. B, Forsltr, 8th N.I., to act as military 
secretai y and aulo-dc-camp toCoinmander in Chief, 
tiom 23d June, during leinpoiary absence of Capt. 
r. .Maitland on sick (cTtifieute. 

Jutie 3l).~Cadct of Infantry John Carr admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Juli/4 L.C. Cornot It. W. Ra kes to be 

lieut., V. Curtis dec. ; date of tom. 20lh June 18.37. 

Messrs. W. G. I'ntchard, m.u , and '5. K. Parson 
admitted on estab. as assistant surgeons, and di- 
rected to do duty under Sturgeon ot General Hos- 
pital at prcjidein y. 

Cadet of Infantry R. S. Wilson admitted on 
estab., and prom, lo ensign. 

Julul.—Ath L.C (’oriiet Ashly Tottenham to 
be lieut., V. Norman dec.; date 4tb July 18.17* 

July U Cadet of Infantry Alfred Barlow ad- 

iniued on cstab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. R. U. Werge, H.M. .'itnh regt., permitted 
to resign app. of aide-de-camp lo Maj. Gen. .Sir J. 
F. Fitzgerald, k c b., commanding Southern divi- 
sion of army. 

lle(ul-(^u(u-tcr.i, June 17, 18.37. — Capt. K. T 
Morgan, .50th regt., appointed lo ch.irge ol Red 
Hill rail road and 10 superintend convicts employ- 
ed on that work on Capt. A. T Cotton's responsi- 
bility, uiuil further orders. Capt. Morgan will lake 
charge ot detachment of sappers and miiicis at Red 
Hills while employed on above duty. 

3'lie following young oiRcers to do duty . — En- 
signs Colin Gib and C B. Gib witli 15lh N.L; 
iTancis Young with 8th do. 

June 23.— Lieut. U. J. H. Budd, recently transf. 
to inv. estab., posted to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

Ensigns J. G. Brown and J. H. M. Babmglon 
removed from 40th to do duty with 15th r.gt. 

June 24.— Ens. Ch.irles Roper removed, at his 
own request, from right wing Maur s Europ. 
Regt., to 42d N L, which corps he will join and 
rank next below Ens. P. F. Thome. 

Ens. W. Bayley (recently arrived) to do duty 
With 8th N.l. until iurther orders. 

June 28 Veterinary Surg. Tliomas Aston re- 

moved from F to D troop horse artillery. 

Ensigns A. R Dallas and J. C. Freese removed 
from 45ih, to do duty with 35lh N.L 

June 27— Cornet C. F. Campbell, 1st L.C., per- 
mitted to continue doing duty with 4ih icgt. until 
Ist October, when he will join hisc irps. 

June 28.— Ens. W. R. btuddy removed, at his 
own request, from 11th to 25th N.l. which cortw 
he will join and rank next below Eus. Peyton. 
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Assist. Surg. J. Grant, m.d., removed from doing 
duty with 8th N.L, and will afford medical aid to 
41|t regL, until further orders. 

29.— Ensigns Colin Gib and C. B. Gib re- 
moved from doing duty with ]5th, to do duty with 
16th N.L, until further orders. 

J^fi/ 1. — Capt, F, Plowden, deputy judge adv. 
general, appointed to VI. district. 

Lieut, T. McGoun, deputy judge adv. general, 
appointed to VII. district 

Ens. lohn Carr (recently arrived) to do duty 
with 16th N.L, until further orders. 

Jrz/jv .5.— Ens. R. S. Wilson (recently admitted) 
to do duty with 35th N L, until further orders. 

July 6 —The undermentioned Comets of Ca- 
valry posted to regts. (hut to continue to do duty 
as at present situated till 1st Oct., or until further 
orders), e;c.— Cornets 1). J. T. King to 4th L.C. { 
11 M. O. Smith, Isl do. ; George Lennox, 4th do. ; 
Hon. David Kennedy, 1st do. , J. F. Johnstone, 
3d do 

The undermentioned Ensigns posted to regts. 
(hut neylv all to continue to do duty as at present 
situateatill 1st Oct., or until further orders), viz.— 
2d- Ensigns J. C Freese, 32d N.L, O. N. Smith, 
Isl do.; Wentworth Bayly, 37th do.: E J. Yates, 
right wing M. E. Rt,— 3(1 Ensigns Richard Shn- 
bri(k, 5th N.L; R. S WiKon, .52d do.; H. J, A. 
Taylor, 1 1th do.; W, T. Williams, .32d do.; 
George Harknes.s, 2.5tli do. ; J. G. Brown, 8th do.; 
Thomas Greenaway, 48th do. : J. McCormick Fer- 
rie, 40th do.; Thomas Clerk, .34lh do,; A. R. 
Dallas, 1st do ; C. F. F. Halstead, 33d do. ; J. H. 
M. Babington, 48th do.; C. C. McCulliim, 7th 
do.; C. H. Ca/.ilet, 20th (lo. ; J E. Palmer, 4th 
do.; T. A. Roileaii, 43d do. : Matthew Price, left 
wing M. E. Regt.; Fniiais Young, 24th N.I.i Al- 
fred Barlow. 18th do. : Colin Gib, 5(ith do.; C. B, 
Gib, 37lh do.: W H. Tanner, 42d do.— 4th En- 
signs T. L. Jaikson. 2 th N.l.; Albert Studdy, 
right wing M. K. Regt ; A. A. Lighfon, 3.5th .N.L; 
James Hay, .'Id do.: J J. O. Stuart, .'Hh do.; 
Thom.asi atpendale, 8th do. ; George Aitken, 2()th 
do,; C. J. fludd, 14th do.; Alfred Keating, 30th 
do ; C. J. Alardyie, .52d do.; W.O. Robertson, 
loth do. 

As'-ist. Commissary of Ordnance C. PoDich, re- 
cently transf. to luv. peiiMon estab , permitted lo 
reside and draw his stipend at Paliimcott ih. 

Jiilv II.— Capt- T. K Geils removed from 4th to 
2d bat. artillerv, and Capt, T. Dltnias from former 
to latter turps. 

.lull/ 23.-2001 N. T. Lieiit. (Brev. Capt.) F. L. 
Nicol.iy to he lapt , and Lieut. A. K. Gore to take 
nuik from IKlh July I8.«i, v. M lines retired.— Ens, 
F. F. Warden lo be lieut,, v. Mcltalfe dec. ; date 
of com. 18th Jan. 1837. 

\0th N. I Ells. John Stewart to be lieut. v. 
hwainedcc. ; date of com. 19th Dec. 1K35. 

Assist. Surg. Gwrge Pcarse, m.o., to be surgeon 
from 2.5th March 18.37, v. Wilson dec. 

Assist. Surg. George Bectson to be surgeon from 
.3d July 18.37, V. Thomson dee. 

Jiih/ '8 Kmoiirim Retjr. (left wing'. Ens. James 

M, W .ilhouse to he lieul., v. HaniiKoii dec. ; dale 
17h July ia37. 

Caiit. Wm. Justice, .5lh N. L, to be aide-de- 
carnp to Cotn.-in-chicf from 2uth July, v, Capt. 
Conway prix-eeded lo Europe. 

]Uh .V 1. Lieut. (Brev. CiniuT R* Lambert to 
be (]u. iiiJist. and interpreter. 

4 , fir 1.— r.KleU of infantry Heber Drury and 
I.aure ire Johnson admitted on cstab., and pioin. 
to ensigns. 

Jug. il.—Olh N. 1. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) James 
Robertson to lie capt., ai d Ens. M. Wood to lie 
lieut.. V. Longworth dec. ; date of corns. 3d Aug. 
1837. 

Capt. George Hutton, 22d N. L, to be assist, adj. 
gen. to Hyderadad subsidiary forte, v. Justice. 

Isl Lieut. H. Congreve, of artillery, to aid Col. 
Monteaih in works under execution at Pambern. 

z/ug. 11. — Cadet of Infantry A. de N. Walker 
admitted tin estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Jug. 22.— Cadet of engineers P. M. Francis ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

r,2d N. I. Lieut. E. S. Gabb to be adjutant, v. 
Bower promoted. 
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Heguter.’^ Madrat, 


[Dec. 


Lieut. NIcolay. acting qu. matt. Madrat Euro* 
pcan regt, having been examined in the Hlndooa* 
tanee language by a commitM^t Kamptee, hat 
been reports qualified for uWigeneral dutior'of 
interpreter. 

Ttatuferi ed to Invalid Egtablithment.—June 20. 
Lieut. U. H. J. Budd, 3d L.I., at his own recfUest. 
—Sept. 8. Capt. Charles Boild, 47th N. I. 

Permitted to retire from the wreice.— Sept. 8. 
Lieut. H. A. Kennedy, 14th N. I. 

Returned to dutj/, from Eui ope.— July 4. Capt. 
Charles Daviniere, 3iHh N. I.— Capt. George Oavis, 
43d N.I.— 11. Ens.C. R. Hobart, 16th N.l. 


rURLOUGH®. 

To Europe.— June 23. Assist Surg. E. W. Eyre, 
for health (to embark from Ciiltutta) — (’apt. J. B. 

Neeve, 37th N.l 27. Lieut. K. C. Curtis, Ist 

L.C., for health (to embark from Western Coast). 
30. 2d-Lieut. F. Pollock, crrrps of engineers, for 
health— Lieut. A Tod, 42d N.L, for health (to 
embark from Western Coast).— July 4. Oapt. W. 
Conway, 63d N.l , aide-de-camp toCom.-ln-chicf, 
for health.— Lieut. H. R Fhlllott, 26lh N.l , for 
health (to embark fromWestern Coast).— 7. AssisL 
Surg. D. Sturrofk, m.d., for health.— Aug. 1. Cor- 
net R. Pollock, Hth I. C. for health.— H. Fns. 11. 
Blrley, m N.L, for health.-ll. Maj.W. H. 
Smitn, 16th N. L— 22. Ens. J. O. Burgoyne, 5th 
N.L, for health.— Sept. H Cant. E T. Clarke, 37th 
N.L, for health,— ('apt. R. F. Karnes, 47th N.I., 
for health, — Lieut. H. Green, 18th N.L, for 
health. 

To vteit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe .—June 23. Lieut. G. R. Ed- 
wards, 2d L.C. 

To CVilcuWrt.— June 27 Assist. Surg.W. G. Max- 
well, M.D , for six months. 

To Sc«.— June 27. Capt. P. Maitland, mil, sec. 
and aide-de-camji to('om..in-chief,forf<)urmonths, 
for health. — Aug. 1. Lieut. Alex, Waliaee, ddlh 
N. I., for six months, for health. 

To Cape of Good J/ope.— June .30. Lieut. Col. 
John Henry, l.st N.L, for health (eventually to 
Europe). 


SHIPPING. 

An tvale. 

Junk I 7 . Comnwee, Figerou,from Pondicherry. 
— 23. Ca/ihmere Mtrrhfiut, Ninellie, from Port 
Louis. — 2.5, H.C ship of war Amherst, .‘•awyer, 
from Trlncoinallee , Diongon, Matkeiizie, trom 
Bimlipatain. — 26. Indian Oak, Rayne, from Bom- 
bay.— 28. Reliant e. Warner, from lamdon ; Cathe- 
rine, Rose, from Calcutta.— 20. John fVm. Daw, 
Evatt, from Pondicheiry ; H.C. surveying ships 
Ropol Tiger, Powell, and Itriiures, Moresby, from 
the Chagos Archipel.igo — J "ly 1. Hnttiu/,*, Ren- 
nie, from Calcutta and Masulipatam —2. Piui.se]>, 
Lyster, from Mauritius.— .3. Sn Edward Paget, 
Hall, from London; Esther, Douglas, from Eng- 
land and Rio de Janeiro.— 4. Kuphmsia, Paget, 
from Mauritius and Pondicherry,— rt Low>«<. Me 
Cutcheon, from Mauritius and Ceylon; Hoiiiet, 
Rosg^ from Cocos or Keeling's I -land and Ceylon. 
— 7 . Stvallotv, Adam, from Moulmein; H.M. brig 
Algei-ine, Thomas, from sea.— 9. H.M.S. Conwiiy, 
fiethune, froin'^rrincoinaliee.— 11. H M.S. Rose, 
Barrow, from sea — 12. Royal Geoi-ge, Richards, 
from Sydney and South Australia.— 14 Hophia, 
McNair, from London and Cape — Henry Tanner, 
Fergusson, from Mauritius.— Hir/dosir/n, Redman, 
from London and Cape.— 39. Maiquess Camden, 
Gtibble, from London.— A uo. 2. drgy/e, Sandy s, 
from London. — 3. Strath Eden, (Jheape, from 
London and Cape — 7- Duke of Sussex, Horsman, 
from London and Cape.— 10. H. M. S Pelorus, 
Harding, from Portsmouth, Cape, &f — 1.). fVar- 
udek. Little, from Liverpool and ('eylon — 23. 
Bombay, Waugh, from Lomlon — Skpt. 3. Coro- 
mandel, Dixon, from London and Cape.— 1.1. Settn- 
gapatam, Denny, from London. 

Departures, 

JuxB 18. Solamandre, Debia, for Coringa.— 19. 
S’teeeL Cochrane, for Northern Ports.— 21. 

('ox, for Calcutta —29. Cashmere M ere/mnt, Snwl- 
lie, for Rangoon— J 1 1. V 2. John Wm. Date, Kvatt, 
for Penang and biiigaporc; H.C. sloop of war Am- 


herst, .Sawyer, for Bombay ; Rjehunce, Warner, fur 
Calcutta. — 4. Esthei, Douglas, fur Calcutta.— 5. 
Prinsep, Lyster, for Clalcutta.— 7- H.M. brig Alge- 
rine, Thomas, for Trincoinallee.— 8. Oarnerwe, 
Rose, fur Cape and London.— 15. H.M.S. Rose, 
Barrow, for England.— 22. Indian Oak, Rayne, 
Royal George. Ruhards, and Swallow, Adam, all 
for Moulmein (with milLary stores, Ac.)— Auo. 
1.5. Sir Edward Paget, Hall, for London (after- 
wards put back with loss of main and fotetopraast 
in a heavy squall off Pondicherry, and sailed again 
on 12th Sept.)— -39. Henry Tanner, Fergusson, for 
London.— Skpt. 1. Bombay, Waugh, for Calcutta. 
—3. Hindostan, Redman, for Loudon — 9. Cmv- 
mandel, Dixon, for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS, 

May 18. At Moulmein, the lady of S. S. Trevor, 
Esq., of a son. 

June 8. At Qiiilon, the lady of Lieut. H. P. 
Hill, 9th N.l , of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. Mahony, of a daughter. 

29. AtCuddapah, the lady of Lieut. McCally, of 
a son. 

21. At Jaulnah, the lady of Geo. .S. Cotter, Esq., 
horse artillery, of a son, 

— At Moiie, Malabar Coast, the lady of Lieut, 
and Adj McDonell, Nuam’s Infantry, of a son, 

— At sea, the lady of Capt. Bond, 47th regt. 
M.N.I , of a son. 

22. At Bolarum, the lady of Capt. A. Mottett, 
of a daughter. 

39. At Howanpilly, the lady of D. Trail, Esq., 
assist, surg., Hth L.C., of a son. 

— At Uangnlore, the lady of Lieut. Halsted, 
assistant to Mysore commissioner, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. ly^ilva, of a daughter 

July 1. At Vellore, the lady of J. Goldbigliam, 
Esq,, ol d son. 

2. At Perambore, the lady of Lieut. O’Brien, 
H.M. 6.)<l regt., ot ason. still-born. 

— Mis. T. VVilmot, of a ilaugliler, 

6. .At Madras, the l.idy of Major Moberly, secre- 
tary Military Boaid, ot ason. 

9. At Elk Hill House, Ooiataniund, the lady of 
Frisl. Gray, FAti., ot a daughter. 

Aug.W, At Lllithnoor, the lady of A. Walker, 
M.O., Bombay establishment, ot ason. 


MAKRIACShS. 

May 4. At Moulmein, Leiut J. W. G. Kenny, 
1.3lh .Madras N.L, lo Kli/d M. M. Beatty, second 
daughter ot Lieut. Beatty H.M. (i2(l regt. 

Jnne'T]. At Madras, Mr. J. W. Peters, of Cal- 
cutta, to Miss Ann Monro. 

July 19. At Vepery Church, Lieut. W. J. Dar- 
ling, H.M. (i;;d regt., to Jane, youngest daughter 
of Lieut. John \5 ilton, late of H.M. 53d regt. 

11. At Madras, Mr. Alexaiuhr Kitchie to Ml^s 
El zalieth Henshaw, and Mr. Robert Ritchie to 
Mi'-s Mary Arm Dracup. 

19. At Madras, John ^ims Freshfield, Esq., 1st 
L.C., son of J. W, Fieshfield, Esq., M.P., to KIi- 
zalieih, daughter of James Scott, Esq., Forfar, 
North Britain. 


DKATHS. 

June 9. Mr. Richard Cameron, aged 27. 

H. At Kamptee, ot fever, Mrs. Clough, lady of 
Capt. J. Clough, 11th regt. N.L 

— At Madras, Mrs. H. W. Twigg, aged 18. 

19. At Madras. Ensign J. N. .Simson, doing 
duty with the 35th regt. N.L 

20. At Chatterpore. J. A R. Stevenson, Esq., 
collec’tor and magistrate of (laiijam and acting 
con.missioner of (iiximsoor and Sooradah. 

— At Kamptee, Lieut. E. C. Curtis, 1st regt. 
L.C., fifth son of ^ir W. Curtis, Bart. 

_ At Madras, Bridget, wife of Mr. Joseph Wil- 
lick, of the Clarendon Hotel, aged 28. 

23. At Arcot, of cholera, Charlotte, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Potter, aged 19< 

24. At Madras, Capt. Wm. Pedder, of H.M.&3d 
regt., and brother to Sir John Lewis Pedder, chiei 
justice of Van Diemen’s Land. 

27. At Arcot, of cholera. Comet J. W. Skelton, 
of the 4th rest. Light Cavalry. 

28. At Wallajahhad, of cholera, Lieut. Robert 
White, 2d Nat. Vet. Oat., aged 39. 
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JulU 3. At Secunderabad, Surg. J, Thomson, of 
tlie mtHHcai establishment. 

4. At Arcot, Lieut. James Norman, of the 4th 
rert. Light Cavalry. 

5. At Bolarum, Major J. Tocker, of the 52d 
regt. Madras N.I. 

7. At Secunderabad, 2d Lieut. George Hutton, 
of the artillery. 

14. At Kamptee, Lieut. F. Hamilton, left wing 
Madras European Regt. 

20. At Salem, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. Bevan, 
27th N, 1. aged 26; also on the 2.3 1, 24th, and 2()th 
July, his three children— all of cholera. 

31. At sea, on board H.M.S. Wonhester, Capt. 
P. Maitland, eldest son and military secretary to 
HU Exc. the rommunder-in-chief 

Atig. 1. At Madras, Lieut. E. Atherton, 22d N.I. 

.3. tin hiB way from Vellore to Quilon, of cho- 
lera, Capt. Longworth, <»rh regt. N. 1. 

24 At Secunderabad, of dysentery Lieut. A. 
Daubeney, .Wth N.I. 

Srpt. 4. At Madras, Margaret, wife of Lieut. 
Colonel Cadell. 

Lately. At Madras, Mr. J. H. Zbchcrpel, agedJJ. 


ISoinbap. 

GOVERNMENT OUOERS.&c. 

I'A.SSAGF.S IN THE STEAtMFllS. 

Marine Department, July 22, 1837 — 
The Right Hon. tlie Govenior in Coimril 
is plea.sed to direct, that the following 
addition be made to the iiiles now in lorce 
in regard to the engagement of passages 
in the government steumeis : 

Two cabins will be set apart in each 
steamer for the accommodation ol ladies, 
and when not so lequired, they are lor 
general use.” 
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KWA N.i. Ens. P. E. Warburton to be lieut., v, 
Williams, dec. ; c|ate of rank 18lh July 1837. 

2.3.— Assist, Mrg. Hardy placed at disposal 
of superintendent of Indian Navy, for duty in 
that branch of service, 

Aug. 31.— 2d or Gr. N. I. Lieut. F. Williams to 
be ca^it., and Ens. R. P. Hogg to be lieut., in sue. 
to Graham dec. ; date 11th Alay 1837. 

Sept. L— Col, Vans Kennedy appointed to office 
of oriental translator to government. (The ap- 
pointment held by Lieut. G, Pone, of secretary to 
civil and military committees, afiolished.) 

Sej)t. Assist. Snrg. Winchester idacpd at dis- 
posal of Ruperintondent of Indian Navy, for duty 
in that branch of service. 

Cadet of Cavalry W F. Hunter admitted onf 
estab,, and prom, to cornet.— ('adet of Infantry 
Warren Hastings admitted on ditto, and ptom, to 
ensign. 

Mr. Henry Bradley admitted on estab. as an 
assist, suigeon. 

Sept. H.—Regt. of Artillery. 1st I.ient. (Brev, 
Caj)t.)W Brett to be capt., and 2d Licnt. 11, Creed 
to lie Istlieiit., in sue. to Morley retired ; dale Hlh 
.Sept, ia37. 

Lieut. T. Christie, 17th N.I., to be intenireter 
to left wing 1st L.C. 

Transferied to Inunlid JOittMiAhment.— July 31, 
Capt. w. Key.s, iJth N.I., at his own reiincst. 


FURLOUGSII 

To Europe —Aug. 3 Lieut. A. Robertson, lOth 
N.I., for health.— 23. Assist. Surg C. I.iish, m.d,— 
Sept. 16. l/iout. B. H. Combe, Ist L. for health. 
—20 Assist. Surg. J. Jephson, M D., for hc.ilth. 
—2d Lieut. G. 1'. Kennett, arlilliiy, fbr health. 

To Cnpeof Good Hope— July 26. Biev.Capt. C. 
Blood, regt. of artillery, for he.rltli —Sept, 14. 
Capt. W. Trevelyan, 2(1 L.C., for two years, for 
health.— Lieut. C. A. Echalaz, lUtli N.I , for ditto 
ditto. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tenitorial Department . 

Sept. (!. Mr. R. Keays to be lliird assistant to 
principal collector of .Surat. 

Mr, T. C. Loughnan to act as third assistant to 
ditto ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Head-Quart er/t, July 19, 1837 — Assist. Hurg. D. 
Caniegie, m.d., removed from doing duty with 2d 
bat. to Ist bat. artillery. 

Assist. Surg. J, Deas (lately admitted to service) 
to do duty with Lst bat, artillery. 

Bombay Castle, July 20, 1X17 .—Infantry. Maj. F. 
Hickes to lie lieut col., v. Cam])bell dec. ; date 
23d April 1837. 

ith N. I. Capt. W. Spratt to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) G. J, Jameson to be capt,, and Ens. 
C. W. Prolher to be lieut,, in sue. to Hickes prom.; 
dale ;)d April 183/. 

Jw/y 24.— Cadet of Infantry Charles Barrow ad- 
mitted on estab., and iiroin. to ensign, 

Ivl L, C Lieut, H. Spnttiswoode to bo adj. v, 
Tweedale resigned the situation ; dale 21st June. 

July 27,—l'2tli N. I. Ens. W. Brown to be lieut., 
V. Whitehead dec. ; date of rank :i0th June 1837. 

Jw/j/28.— Assist. .Surg. Sullivan having completed 
prescribed period of service in Indian N^vy, re- 
lieved from duty in that branch of service. 

Aug. 5 3d N. J, Lieut, C. Bird wood to be capt 

V. Payne dec, ; date of rank 17 July 1837- 

Aug 9 — Lieut. J. E. Faikney, l.'ith N.I., placed 
at disposal of government of Fort St. George, with 
a view to his teing employed in Nair Brigade in 
Travancore state. 

Jug 10.— Assist. Surg. Sullivan to have medical 
charge of subsidiary jails in Concan. 

lOtA N. I Ens. J. G. J, Johnston to be lieut., v. 
Marsh resigned ; date 23d Feb. 1837- 

bth N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt) C. de B.Prescott to 
be rapt,, and Ens. C. Melleish to be lieut., m sue. 
to Keys transf. to Inv. est.; date 31st July 1837. 
A«at Jo wrn. Voi., 2 l.S.N. No. 96. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

jidf/31 Mr. G. Sutherland, examiner of in- 

dents, to bo acting jiursor, and Mr F.G. Uime, 
clerk to commodore in Persian Gulf, to lie acting 
examiner of indents. 

Aug. 10 Midshipman S. H. Bmkler to lie 

lieut V. Poole, dec. j date of (Oin. loth June' 
1837. 


Fui loughs.— \ug. 11. Capt. G, Grant, to Europe .. 
—12 Lieut. J. P, Sanders, to Europe 


SIIIPIMNCt. 


An iunh. 

JrLv29. Tory, Reid, fromGrecnock.— Aro. 6. 
H.C. sloop h'.tpliiu\tone, Lowe, Iniin Biishire.— 
9. I'almuu, Loader, from Maunlms — 1(1. Sarah, 
Whiteside, from N.S. Wales.-ll. JhoU-y, Evans, 
from London , Ambassador, Atwood, troin Ca])e.— 
14. hnhel, Jones, from Liverpool.— l(i. II. C. brig 
Euphiates, Rogers, from Suez, Ac.— 17. 

Young, from R 10 de Janeiro; A/c* wan/, Cbapman, 
from London and Mauritius; II. ('. bug Amhnst, 
.Sawyer, from Madra*!. — 21. Roit\Ai, Smith, from 
London and Cape -29. H.C. sicamer Atulanta, 
from Muscat, Huhhire> and Bussorah.— S kpx. 11^ 
hirkman Eiulay, Irom Liverpool. 


Depai hires. 

liTtv 2.3. Jamaica, Martin, for China.— Auo. J. 
niijield, Evans, for London.— 6. Jessie Digan, 
u’k, for China. — 1.3. Childe Haiold, Willis, for 
pc and London. — l.'i Tweed, Lawson, Ldin- 
)gh, Marshall, and EarlofClaie, .Scott, all (or 
iina; Mmeiva, Brown, for Cak utta.-26 Hero 
Malown, Grundy, for 
imtoii, for Ceylon.— S bpt.7. Lady Last, 

• Liverpool.--1.5. Isabel, Jones, for C hina.-]?. 

Thornton, for London: J'* 

ards, for Chma.-iy. Morley, 

13. Huddersfield, Noakes, for 2l' 

, C. steamer for (with the mall 
r England). 


VreigM to London (Sept 26)-i‘l. 15, per ton, 

(2 O) 
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BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BISTMS. r 

June 11. At Malligaum, the lady of Capt. 
Forbes, m^or of brigade In Kandeish, of a daugh- 
ter. 

21. The lady of Capt. H. Lyons, commanding at 
Lkulkote, of a son. 

27 . At Colabah, Mrs. Jones of a daughter. 

July 23. Mrs E. C. Morgan, of a son. 

27 . At Mazagon, the lady of John bkinner, Esq., 
of a son. 


DEATHS. 

June 12. At Tlharwar, Assist. Surg- John Craw- 
ford, Ist Gr. Regt. N.I., in his42d year. 

22. At Mazagon, after a short illness, his High- 
ness Moolvie Mahomed Ismail Khan, amliassador 
of his late Majesty the King of Oude. 

28 At Belgauin, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse, Capt. Jackson, of the Queen’s Royals. 

July 17 . At the Shah Bagh, near Ahmei^ibad, in 
his 34th year, Capt. Ren^ Payne, of the 3d regt. 
N.I., assist, com. general N.D.A 
18. At Deesa, Lieut. A. H. Williams, 13th N.I. 
28. At Colabah, Mrs. Muller, wifeof Brev.Capt. 
Muller, of ll.M. (ith regt. of Foot. 

Au/f. 19. At his house m the Fort, Nanabhoy 
Framjee, Esq., an eminent Parsee broker. 

1. At Bombay, Catherine, wife of Capt. P. 
Sanderson, 15th Kcgt. N. I., aged 24. 

10. At Bombay, Alex. Pailatie, Esq aged 32. 


tffcslon. 

BIRTHS. 

May 17 . At Chilaw, the lady of Dr. Kelly, of a 
daughter. 

20. At Colpetty, the lady of Lieut. Gompertz, 
0 th Madras N.I., of a son. 

June 9. At Putlam, the lady of Cant. Isaac 
Foster, Rifle Regt., of a daughter (since dead). 

22. On her way to Colornlsi trom Kagalle, Mrs. 
W. Shortt, of a daughter (since dead). 


DFATHS. 

May 22. At Galle, Miss P. W. *rmith, aged 21. 
June d, Mahawallatenna, first adigar in the 
Kandyan provinces. Tlie rite of suttee, or burn- 
ing his body, was performed on the evening of 
the following day at Cottanchma, which his F.xc. 
Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, who liad also walked 
In the procession from the house of the dci eased, 
attended, 

— At Colombo, Mrs. Bageiuill, lady of Capt. J. 
D, Bagenall, C.R.R., aged 39. 


I^ingapove, Vrnang, 

siiipriKO. 

Arrivals at Singapore.— June 18. Formidable, 
from Liverpool (cargo in a damaged state).— 28. 
Hinda, from Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

April 10. At Malacca, the lady of Capt. A. 
McNair, 1.1th Madras N.I., of a daijghter. 

28. Singapore, the lady of 'niomas Oxley, 
Esq., civil assistant surgeon "in charge of the resi- 
dency, of a son. 

June 17 . At Rhio, the lady of M. A, Borgen, 
Esq., master attendant, of a daughter. 


MhRRIAOE. 

June 27. At Malacca, Mr, James Charles Brind- 
ley, to Miss Bridget Britt. 


DFATHS. 

May 5. At Penang, Miss Anne Hutton, daughter 
of the late F. Hutton, Esq., aged 19. 

July 12. At .Singapore, John Edward Breen, 
Esq., aged 30. 


|Haut'ttiU0. 

dfath. 

April iA. Charles Milllen, Esq. This gentleman 
was one of the richest planters in the island, and 
an un-offi( idl member of the Legislative Council, 
by the nomination of Sir Charles Colville, when 
the Council was first appointed. 


OTapr of tiliooti Kiopr. 

SHIPPINfi, 

Ainrah in Table B.iy.— Vug. 4. Ttewurre, from 
London,—.'). Hnitky, and Kci'^iiell, botli from 
Eng and,— (!. Mei'iities, from Calcutta,— 8 . 

lienntoi , from London. — J4. Rnngrr, from Lon- 
don. — ^2.'). Miuguict Wtlkit, from London.—ocpi. 
9. Mttlabui , from Clyde; UuUnitl Mvunt, and 
Ti(/r/e) , both from London.—ll. fVihiain Nunl, 
from Greenock and Isle of Skye.— 14. Oiieut, from 
London.— 15. Agnppinn, and Indemnity, both from 
London. — Hi Gnluteu, from London, — 17. Oimn, 
from Marseilles.— 29. Rnyul IVtUiam, from Loti- 
don (since wrecked).— 21. lioyne, trom London,— 
22. Lf/nher, from .St. Helena.— 23. Coituer, from 
Ascension,— ;K i. fVtndsor, from London. 

Arrivals in Simon’s Bay.— Aug. 14. Vnllryfield, 
from London. — 2.'t. ll.M.S, Lrone, trom Plymoiitli, 
Lisbon, and Madeira.— 2(i. Platnm, from Wool- 
wich.— .Sept. IJi. Andrameda, from London.— 21. 
H.M.S. Bougie, from England. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCl^. 


An overland despatch has brought us 
Calcutta papers to so late a date as the 
11th September. We subjoin a summary 
of their contents, 

tiTaUutta. 

In the Insolvent Court, August 19th, 
Sir Benjamin Malkin gave judgment in 
the matter of the claim upon the estate of 
Fergusson uud Co., by Mr. David Clark’s 
assignee, allowing the whole amount, 
namely, 6,31,636 rupees. The general 
grounds of it were these : The retire- 
ment of Mr. Clark fwho went to England 
at the end of 1825) from the firm took 


effect in 1827, while he was in England. 
A particular scrutiny of the accounts then 
took place among the partners, in order 
to settle what sum Mr. Clark was entitled 
to withdraw ; when it appeared that, after 
rejecting a large number of debts as bad, 
the balance sheet showed a deficit of 
about six lakhs and a-half; but against 
this must be set the sums at credit ot the 
partners’ accounts, amounting together to 
little short of thirteen lakhs, including 
Rs. 8,31,6.36 at credit of Mr. D. Clark’s 
account, and showing, consequently, an 
apparent surplus of about four lakhs and 
a-half. In the adjustment, therefore, 
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with Mr. Clark) the partners who re- 
mained in tlie firm had stnick otf two 
lakhs from the sum at his credit; and 
when the state of the affairs of the house 
was more paitieiilarly examined into, in 
1828, there was only a deficit of a few 
hundred rupees, according to the estimate 
of the then existing partners. The learned 
commissioner said, these were clearly 
bond fide estimates— whether accurate or 
not, was not a (piestion for him now to 
consider ; he saw neither legal nor moral 
Iraiid in the arrangement with Mr.Clark; 
and upon the same principle on which he 
had allowed claims of retired partners to 
he proved in other cases, he must allow 
this claim without any deduction. 

The Bengal Herald, ol September 10, 
says: “It is to be feared that there is 
much probability of a war with the Bur- 
mese I'lie ultimatum of the Supreme 
Government has been forwarded to the 
British resident, Col. Burney, for the 
information of the king. The (Jovernor- 
general’s departure for the Mofiissil will 
be postponed until the result of this des- 
patch is known. The Indian government 
are strengthening the forces in Arracan, 
and piepaiing for an attack, which the 
intoxication, or rather madness, of newly 
acqinied power, will, coinlnning with the 
tyrant’s plea, in all probalnlity take place 
ere long ” 

Matters appear to be peaceably arranged 
at Lucknow. The disturbance is stated 
to have been a slight one, “arising out 
of a foolish attempt of the rpieen dowa- 
ger, or Badshee Begum, as she is called, 
to place an alleged son ol the late king 
of Glide upon the throne, and to surpri.se 
the resident into a forced acquiescence 
in such arrangement.” The following is 
an accurate account of the affair: At 
about eleven o’clock nt night, the resident, 
Col. Low, having received the announce- 
ment of the king's death, proceeded to 
the palace. He was accompanied by liis 
aids, Capt. Patton and Mr. Shakespeare, 
and a few personal attendants. About three 
o’clock in the morning, the Begum, accom- 
panied by her son, and about two thou- 
sand people, came down towards the grand 
gate of the palace, in solemn procession, 
with lights, guards, &c. Col. Low imme- 
diately directed Capt. Patton to make a 
stand at the great gate; that officer ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the gate, and suc- 
ceeded lor some time in excluding the 
party of the Begum. Elephants, however, 
were called into requisition, and after 
about half an hour, the gate, by the assis- 
tance of these brutes, was pushed down, 
falling inwards with a crash, and very near- 
ly killing Capt. Patton, and his few atten- 
dants. The mob of the Begum then rushed 
in, and Capt. Patton, endeavouring to 
wake good his post, by resistance and ex- 
postulation, was at Icngtli knocked down, 
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and severely lieaten with the butt-ends 
of muskets. The palankeen of the Begum 
and her son then crossed the quadrangle, 
accompanied by the attendant mob, and 
proceeded towards (he great hall of audi- 
ence, and succeeded in making good their 
entry, notwithstanding the attempt made 
by the small party witliin to shut the door 
against them. Col. Low did all he could 
in the way of representation and com- 
mand, to induce these misguided people 
to retire ; both he and Mr. Shakespeare, 
wlio was with him, were hustled about in 
the most disrcspectlul manner, and on 
their jiersisting in the attempt to prevent 
the object of the Begum and her son, they 
were abused, and every demonstration of 
ill-fccling, short of actual violence, was 
exhibited by the pnrty, who now had pos- 
session of the palace. 'J’he Begum was 
accompanied by a vakeel, who, under the 
circumstance of tlie resident being in the 
pal.ice, was supposed to enter into a ne- 
gociation with him. Col. Low and Mr. 
Shakespeare, however, finding the people 
detei mined, and seeing the ceremony of 
the coronation of the boy going on, suc- 
ceeded in pushing their way down to the 
great ga(c ; and the troops, to whom mes- 
sages had been despatched, at length, 
made their appearance. The tables were 
then turned, and the resident was re- 
lieved from bis siUiation of extreme peril 
and embarrassment. An order was im- 
mediately sent to the Begum and the 
prince to break up tlie ceremonial, and 
di'parr. An evasive answer was returned ; 
and It now being manifest that the whole 
jxipiilation was crowding lourid the pa- 
lace, in a very dangerous state of excite- 
ment, an order was sent, by the resident, 
to tlie Begum’s party, to quit the palace 
ill one quaitcr ot an hour, or the troops 
would be oidered to fire. The order was 
disregarded, and at the expiration of the 
time given, the troops opened on tlie moh, 
\^ho instantly dispersed. 

The king elect, it is said, is adopting 
sound and good measures : he has gua- 
ranteed all arrears of pay, civil and mili- 
tary; he has avoided the fault of n^aking 
any abrupt changes ; the ministers of the 
late king are still retained ,*• but the feel- 
ings and policy of the present man are 
sufficiently well understood to make it 
almost certain that they will be dismissed 
so soon as the establishments are paid, 
and affairs became more settled. A sum 
of money, exceeding fifty lakhs, has been 
found concealed in the jialace ; and reve- 
nue is being collected with less difficulty 
than was anticipated. The king, who was 
formerly minister, is perfectly acquainted 
with the routine of business, and examines 
into every thing- An immense reduction 
has been made in the household eyen- 
ditiire : much ot which reform is no doubt 
attributable to the simple Jiabits and ad- 
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vanced age of the new king ; but there 
are not wanting persons who insinuate, 
that he does not yet feel himself so finAy 
fixed upon th<» throne, as to admit of 
his indulging in the full pomp of sovo' 
reignty. It is certainly strange that^his 
coronation is daily postponed, upon the 
plea of indisposition : it will no doubt be 
celebrated, if the British Government ac- 
knowledge him. But some persons main- 
tain that Col. Low has exceeded his 
instructions, and that his protege will not 
be confirmed ; in which case it is ex- 
pected that military possession will be 
taken of the country, a measure which, 
there is the best reason to believe, was 
some months ago seriously entertained 
by the Governor in Council. , 

The beginning of September, the cholera 
was raging so dreadtully at Lucknow, that 
no less tlian from seven hundred to one 
thousand men are carried off daily. Some 
families were attacked, and almost all 
swept away within tvventy-lour hours. 
The drought and famine prevail in an 
equal degree, and there is no rain, and 
want of provisions is the general cry. The 
king of Oude takes an airing almost eveiy 
evening, and a stroll in ilitfereiit directions, 
purposely with the view to check abuses, 

Tl»e Military Orphan management have 
passed a resolution to rocoinmeiid a modi- 
fication of the Maddook rules to the fol- 
lowing extent ; The deputy-governor to 
be elected annually, as in the Mnddock 
rules, but the same individual to he ca- 
pable of immediate re-election, except that 
no person is to fill that office for more than 
three years in succession. Rule 4th to be 
modified, so as to remove the disqualifica- 
tion for immediate re-election of managers 
going out by rotation. In case of a va- 
cancy during the year, a mciniigcr to be 
elected at a special meeting ot subscribers 
(the management not voting), to act until 
the division which appointed the late 
manager, shall have elected another. Cap- 
tain Birch has been re-elected lor the 
presidency division, and Captain Buiiton 
has been elected, in the room of the Kev. 
Mr. pharles, for the presidency station ; 
but both these gentlemen have declined 
the office, on* the ground of their objec- 
tion to tiie Maddock rules. Of the nine 
divisions of the army, there are six still 
remaining unrepresented in the manage- 
ment, namely, the Presidency, Dacca, 
Dinapore, Kumaul, Meerut, and Nee- 
much. 

The Australian Company have an- 
nounced that a ship will be despatched to 
that colony in January next, and that seve- 
ral cabins are already engaged. A fund, it 
appears, has also been established, for 
defraying the passage of invalids and other 
deserving individuals, who are themselves 
unable to pay for it. Contributions are 
invited to this fund, which it is hoped will 


betoine sufficient fur the benevolent pur* 
poses of its establishment, 

The Ballyguiige Tank case has, after 
all, been given in favour of the magistrate 
of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, by the 
Sudder. One of their reasons is, that Mr. 
Pattle did not, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings held by Mr. Patton, urge the 
plea of being a British subject, and that 
therefore Mr. Patton was justified in 
punishing Mr. Pattle by fine; but even 
setting that aside, they consider all magis- 
trates fully empowered to punish delin- 
quents fur oifering open resistance to the 
execution and enforcement of their pro- 
cesses. Another ground assumed by the 
Sudder, is that of Mr. Barwell’s remission 
ot the fine on Mr. Pattle should be an- 
nulled, inasmuch as Mr. Pattle at first 
filed a petition of appeal before Mr. Com- 
missioner Pigou, and then of a sudden 
attempted to obtain a certiorari, to remove 
the proceedings before the Supreme Court, 
failing in whicli, Mr. Pattle renewed his 
appeal after the lapse of tlie usual term of 
appeals (one month), and that therefore 
Ins application should have been set aside. 

In coiKsequence of the Marwarree mer- 
chants having observed a large collection 
ot vehicles at the Union Bank on the day 
the proprietors met, they became alarmed 
fur the stability of the bank ; and, under 
the supposition that it was about to tail, 
crowded there to get their notes cashed. 
This circumstance caused a slight run 
upon the bank for two days, at the end of 
which the merchants became satisfied that 
there was no fear of the hank failing, atid 
were content to hold their notes. 

Tlie scarcity of the copper coin still 
keeps lip its price in the market, and 
murmunngs and curses are every day 
liberally bestowed by the poor upon the 
government, which either cannot or will 
not remedy the evil by which they are 
afflicted. The loss of five pice in each 
rupee to a jjoor man, who gets but three 
or tour rupees per mensem, is a very 
severe affliction. 

The special commission for the investi- 
gation ot the charges preferred against Mr. 
C. R Martin, judge ot Hugli, was opened 
on the 4th September, by Mr. W. W. Bird, 
the special commissioner. Mr. M. A. 
Bignell appeared as prosecutor on behalf 
of government, and filed seven charges 
against the Judge. Mr. W. P. Grant 
and Mr. Hedger appeared as the counsel 
and attorney for Mr. Martin, and alter 
putting on record a general and com- 
plete denial of the whole charges, request- 
ed that the further proceedings might be 
postponed for a day or two, in order that 
they might be prepared for the defence. 
It was finally arranged, that the sitting of 
the .court should be postponed until the 
6th Sept, when Mr. Bignell brought 
forward tlie charge of Mr. Martin’s hav- 
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ing exercised a lianili and oppressive abuse 
of authorithy towards Sreeuauth Baiiner- 
jee^ tbe moonsiif of Nuiab Serai, with in- 
tent to compel him to resign his appoint- 
ment. 

“ Very discouraging reports have been 
received during the week from the facto- 
ries in Tirhoot and its neighbourhood,” 
says the Bengal Herald^ of Aug. 20. “Not 
more than 14,000 maunds is expected to 
be the out-turn of the season.” 

The Hurkiirxi Commercial Report of 
September 1 1, adds : “ The accounts from 
all quarters continue as bad as stated in 
the preceding w'eeks.” 

At the half-yearly Bank meeting held 
at Agra, on the Hth August, a dividend 
of 12 per cent per annum was declared. 

Mr. Gordon of the Agia Bank, is 
about to proceed to Calcutta, to push the 
proposal submitted to GovLM-nment, to 
sanction the issue of bank-notes by that 
institution. The views of Lord Auckland 
are, it is said, favourable as regards the 
general principle, of granting to the coun- 
try a more extensive paper currency than 
it at present enjoys, and are somewhat 
opposed to those entertained by Sir C. 
Metcalle. 

The Delhi Gazette, of August 30, says : 
“ Letters trom the Hills, we regret to 
say, do not give favourable accounts of 
Sir Henry Fane’s state of health.” 

The news (rom the Mofussil contain 
lamentable accounts of famine, disease, 
and consequent distress, among the lower 
classes : ex. f^r. 

Futieghur . — Famine prevails in Futte- 
ghur, to a very great degree. The popu- 
lation are thereby driven to the perpetra- 
tion of constant robberies, and able-bodied 
men are offering their services for a mo- 
derate allowance of food only, 

Shahjehayipoor. — The distress occasion- 
ed by the unprecedented drought in this 
distiict is appalling— fifty thousand people 
are in a state ol starvation. The sugar and 
rice crops have totally failed, and no other 
crops are in the ground. In the northern 
part ol the district not a drop ot ruin has 
fallen, and towards the southern there 
has not been sufficient to keep alive the 
hardiest crops. This fearful condition is 
rendered more dreadful from thi.s being 
the third successive luilure of the khureef 
harvest for the last three years. 

The rebellion in this district has been 
somewhat suppressed by the capture of 
nearly seven hundred of the parties en- 
gaged in it. At one period it raged with 
peat violence. Four villages were seen 
in flames at the same time, and thirteen 
dead and wounded were tound in another. 
In one pergunnah several ot the police 
officers w'ere wounded. The magistrate 
had returned to the civil station. From a 
fact which transpired, that the rioters 
were not of the poorer classes, it would 


appear tliat some other motive than hun- 
ger drove them to their violent proceed- 
ings. 

Calpee . — The following is an extract of 
a letter from Cal pee, dated 22d August. 

For one month and three days previous 
to last evening we had not a .single shower 
of rain— last evening, we had a very slight 
one. Famine is gradually spreading over 
the whole face of the country, and is now 
as severe as it was in l83o. Tbe poor 
people around us are selling their children 
tor mere tiifles, in order to save them from 
starvation, and are themselves emigrating 
ill large bodies towards Saugor, where 
grain is much cheaper than it is here, being 
there sold at thiity-five seers for a rupee, 
while jiere only fourteen and a half are ob- 
tained. Of course, it is impossible for 
labourers, earning only three rupees a 
month, to be able to |)urchase a sufficient 
quantity to keep them I rom lurnishing. The 
tuctones and fields are all deserted, the 
kureef crop has totally failed, and fever 
rages among the people.” 

Stnqhhoom.- Letters from Hazuree* 
haugh mention, that liimine and siekness 
are committing great havoc in the pro- 
vince of Singbooin. There is a permanent 
cantonment at Chyehara. Into thks can- 
tonment numbers of Coles in the last stage 
of starvation daily proceed, but many 
others die trom want and sheer inability 
to reach the spot . 

Bhuruipoor.— Gram has attained a dis- 
tressingly high price, in consequence of the 
unprecedented drought of the season. As 
a relief to the poor, the mjali has allowed 
them to cut wood in his game preserves 
for sale. 

Johdpoor . — The epidemic in this town, 
pronounced by the most intelligent hu- 
keems in it to be the plague, has, it is 
computed, caused the death of as many as 
twenty thousand people, and certainly 
not less than sixteen thousand It 1ms 
now almost totally di'-appcared, and is en- 
tirely extinct in Marvvar. 

The tollow mg is an extract from a letter 
dated Suddya, July IH:— “ All is still 
quiet here ; our Iriends, the turbulent 
Singphos, are now doing a little of the 
diplomatic, evidently in case of reverse, 
on account of the changes at Ava. They 
are a despicable enemy, but their moun- 
tain fustnehses enable them to laugh at us 
occasionally. The chief, the Duffa Gaum, 
wants to enlist the Kbamptees (a wild 
tribe re.siding on the plains, and wJio arc 
living all about usj in his cause. Some 
wet night, when he imagines the rain will 
prevent the ignition of the powder, he 
proposes setting fire to all the huts, and 
in the confusion to rush in and cut us up ! 
Since he made this charitable proposition, 
he has sent delegates to know on wlmt 
terms we will receive him. Ihis country, 

I really believe, possesses every thing; 
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gold, *ilver, iron, copper, are found; 
wood of all descriptions ; the Spanish 
chestnut and horse ditto, are found in tWfe 
vicinity; fine beds of coal in abundance; 
indeed, every thing is to be found and 
had, except the two most essential, lab6ur 
and food Garden fruit, such as strawber- 
ries, raspberries, grapes, peaches, are 
found in all the jungles; apples, walnuts, 
&c. are found on the hills. There is no 
doubt that ‘jome thirty cr filty years hence, 
Assam will be the great emporium of 
India, and the rapid strides to improve- 
ment that arc now taking place under the 
eye of that able and zealous man, Captain 
Jenkins, will soon tend to make this 
much abused, little known, and appaiently 
hitherto cursed country, yield up her trea- 
sures. The ignorance of the generality of 
people; regarding this country, is prover- 
bial.” 

Letters from Nepaul, to the 27th July, 
state, that Cutmandhoo was recently very 
nearly being the scene of a civd war, or 
something verging on it, and that the 
cause of tliis was partly owing to change 
of ministry, and partly attrihutable to the 
sudden demise of the king’s youngest son, 
who, some say, was poisoned at the in- 
stigation of the ex-minister and his party, 
for the purpose of revenging themselves 
on the king for their disgrace. The prompt 
and energetic measures taken by his ma- 
jesty and the new minister, ha\o com- 
pletely defeated all the machinations of 
Bhem Sieii Thappa, and his powerful ad- 
herents, a groat many of whom, with him- 
self, are in chains, and strongly guarded, 
waiting their trial ; and decai)itation, it is 
expected, will be the fate of all who have 
taken part with him. The king has now his 
palace guarded by three thousand of his 
chosen soldiery, with loaded muskets, and 
it is further stated, that the king i> so 
much afraid of being poisoned, that lie 
will neillier allow of egress nor ingress to 
the palace, nor will he eat anything that 
has not been cooked and brought to him 
by the hands of his ranee, who had a 
very nairow escape, as the jioison which 
was administered to the unfortunate 
prince, was intended for berselt. The 
physicians of ‘Nepaul are very likely to 
pay dear for the prince’s death, as report 
states, four or five are now in confine- 
ment, and more, under suspicion of hav- 
ing been abettors, will not remain long 
out of durance. 

The following resolution of the coun- 
cil, notifying the intention of the gover- 
nor-general to visit the N. W. Provinces, 
unattended by a member of council, dated 


4th September, is published; “ The lieut.- 
governor of the N. W. Provinces has, to 
the great regret of bis lordship in coun- 
cil, signified bis intention to retire in a 
short time from the public service. It 
appears to his Lordsliip in Council that to 
appoint a lieut. -governor of those pro- 
vinces at a time when the governor-gene- 
ral is actually residing within them, would 
be to incur large expense without propor- 
tionably adding to the efficiency of the 
administration. His lordship in council 
is satisfied that he shall best conform to 
the spirit of the existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and best consult the pulilic in- 
terests, by taking the N. W. I’rovinces, 
after the departure of the lieut.-go- 
vernor, into the immediate charge of the 
supreme government The governor- 
general, who will hold all the executive 
powers of the Sujireme Government, will 
himself, dining his residence in those 
provinces, perform the functions now 
perfoimed by the lieut -governor, in 
communication with the president in 
council, in «iic*li mode as may be deter- 
mined upon between the two authorities.” 


IWattras. 

The governor is still at Pangalore, and 
is likely to remain for some time longer, 
probably till the improvements now going 
onattheGovernme.nt-housearecompIeted. 
The crops are described as very promising, 
the rain abundant, and the troops healthy. 

The following is extracted from a letter 
dated Seemuleiabad, the 28th July; — 
” The prognostications of the city sages, 
touching the immortality of Chundoo Lul, 
are likely to prove the baseless fabric of a 
dream sooner than was anticipated. The 
poor man is, to all appearance, dying ! 
He was taken seriously ill, with bowel 
complaint, on Monday last, and lias been 
gradiiallysinking ever since, refusing medi- 
cine, and relying upon prayers, charms, 
and charities for recovery. It is sup- 
posed that his son, Bala Purslmd, the big 
elephant, wdll succeed him ; but very 
questionable whether he will be able to 
retain the seals of office long. Without 
the tithe of a tithe of the father's talent 
and aptitude for business, he out-Herods 
Herod in all the objectionable qualities." 

Orders have been issued for the imme- 
diate preparation of the Mint, fur the exe- 
cution of copper coinage, and no delay 
will be incurred in currying these orders 
into effect. 
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DEBATE AT THE EA^T-INDIA HOUSE. 


EasU India Hovsey Xoo. 1. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was held this day, for 
the purpose of laying before the Proprie- 
tors, for their approbation, a resolution 
of the Court of Directors, of the 18th of 
October, granting the sum of £5^0,000 tor 
the benefit of the most noble the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, upon the grounds therein 
stated. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read - 

The Chairman (Sir J. R. Carnac) said 
— I have now to acquaint the Com f, that 
it has been specially surnmoiied for the 
purpose of submitting, for the approba- 
tion of the Proprietors of East- India 
Stock, a resolution of the Court ot Direc- 
tors, tor granting to the most noble the 
Marquess Wellesley the sum of £20,000 
The report of the Court of Directors on 
this subject shall now be read, in confor- 
mity with the by-law, cap. 9, sec. 4. 

'I'he report was then read by the clerk, 
as follows: — 

To the General Court of the E.ust-India 
Company. 

The Court of Directors of the said Coinpany, in 
pursuance of the by-law, cap. U, see. 4, do hereby 
report, that t hey have passed a resolution in the 
words or to the effect following (that is to say) 

At a (^)urt of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 
10th October lai?, 

The Court having learnerl with deep regret that 
the Marquess Wellesley Is inv<»lved iii pecuniary 
ditficiiUies, which greatly interrupt his personal 
comfort in the decline of life, have licen led to le- 
vlew his lordship's career in India, with the view 
of considering wnelhcr it would not become the 
Company to offer some acknowledgment of the 
distinguished servh es of that illustrious iiidividiul. 

The Court observe th.at, upon the fall of Seriii- 
gatutam, an intention was cntert.iined of appro- 
priating from the value of the inilitarv stores rap- 
tured tnere, the sum of .Cioo.uoo tothe inanpic^s 
Wellesley, which intention was .ilMruloned on liis 
Lordship’s own suggestion, from motives of deli- 
cacy towards the army, and it was then determined 
by the ('omjiaiiy to grant to (he matqiiess an an- 
nuity of ,i‘6,(J()0, vvh^h is still paid, but in whah, 
there is too much reason to apprehend, that Ins 
Lordship has very little, if any, benefieiaj interest. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, Lord Wellesley 
continued to hold for several years the office of 
governor-general, and during that period military 
operations were conducted upon an extensive si ale 
and with brilliant success, and diplonidlic arrange- 
ments were concluded, upon which the maintenance 
and consolidation of the llrilish power m India 
have since essentially depended. 

In refeience, therefore, to the important ser- 
vices of the noble marquess, and to his present 
circumstances, the Court of Directors do, by the 
ballot. 

Resolve— That, subject to the approbation of 
the General Court of Proprietors and the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, the .-.um of 
f 20 ,(kK) be vested in the chairman, deputy chair- 
man, and two other persons to be named by the 
Court of Directors, as trustees, to be applied to the 
benefit of the Marquess Wellesley, in such mode 
as and when it shall appear to them to be best cal- 
cuhted to promote his lordship’s welfare. 

That the grounds upon which the said grant is 
I'ccommended, are thedistinguished and important 
services of the Marquess Wellesley, while ne held 


the office of Governor-general of India, anti hia 
lordship's nrcseiit circumstam es 
All whicn is submitted to the General Court. 

(.Signed) 

J. R. Carnac John Forlies 

J. L. Luhliington J. Petty Muspratt 

W. Astcll John Masterman 

II Lindsay 11. St. Geo. Tucker 

John Morris .f. D. Alexander 

W. U. Hayley Robert Campbell 

John Loth N. B. Edmonstone 

P. Vans \gncw R. Jenkins, 

George Lyall 

East-lndu House, Oct. 10, IU07, 

The Chairman said, that he had never 
approiiclied the perfoi mance of any public 
duty with greater pleasure tluiii he felt in 
entering upon that which now devolved 
upon him. He bad to submit, for tlie ap- 
proval and confirmation of the Court, a 
resolution which the Court of Directors 
had adopted, for the purpose of enabling 
the great body of the propiietors to mark 
their sense of the transeendant services 
rendered lo the East- India Company, to 
the Hridsli nation at huge, and to the 
va>t population of Rntish India, by one 
of the most distinguished and high-minded 
statesmen that England ever produced. 
In thus speaking ot the INlarques.s Wel- 
lesley, he hut offered a feeble echo to the 
united voice of Hritain and India, and h 
still more feeble anticipation of that hril- 
liant and endiinng lame, which the merits 
of that illustrious person were destined 
to command from the judgment ot poste- 
lity. {Hear!) He spoke in the hearing 
of some who had enjoyed opportunities 
of ohseiviiig Ills Loidfhip’s policy upon 
file very spot which was the scene ot its 
tiiumphs — of others wlio lecollected 
the imprc.ssious oicutcd by them in this 
country as the neus arrived of one scries 
of brilliant successes following upon ano- 
thcr — ot otlieis, again, who hud learned to 
appieciatt the wisdom and cacigy of IvOid 
Wellesley’.-, ailminii-tiation in India, by 
studying its character in the recoids ot 
histoiy, and contemplating its adnfliahle 
icMiils. 'i’o none ot these (ja-^ses could it 
be necessary to dwell at h rigth on any of 
those topics on wlncli it would he jiroper 
to expatiate in addressing an audience 
less infoinicd with regard to the tacts, and 
less competent to judge of their impor- 
tance. Rut It might lie observed, that 
although during the thiityor forty years 
w’liieh preceded the administration ot the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Rritish power 
in India had advanced with extraordinaiy 
rapidity; still that pow-er w'as but one 
among many confiicting ones — it had not 
obtained the supremacy which was ne- 
cessary no Jess to its permanent safety, 
than to the peace and well-being of India 
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— Its overtl>row by some ambitious native 
or intriguing European state was an event 
not beyond the limits of reasonable ete- 
pectation. This was the state in which 
the Marquess Wellesley found the coun- 
try which he w'as deputed to govern. 
Widely different was that in which he left 
it. His commanding genius discerned 
every point where danger lay, and against 
all he provided with the most consum- 
mate judgment. In another respect his 
administration merited the highest praise. 
Through all the transactions in which he 
was engaged, his conduct was no less dis- 
tinguished by a strict adherence to the 
principles of justice and moderation to- 
wards other states, than by a strenuous 
devotion to the interests of that wivch he 
represented. {Hear, hear 1) His govern- 
ment was not one of aggression or usur- 
pation. He sought to associate the prin- 
cipal native states in amicable bonds with 
the British Government, in order to de- 
fend the common interests of all against 
the common enemies of all. The main- 
tenance of the peace of India by a com- 
bination of those disposed for peace, was 
his primary object and aim. Being thwart- 
ed in this, war was the result; and he 
then proved that the pacific course with 
which he had commenced his career, was 
not the result of timidity, or of incapacity 
for bolder measures. 'I'he grandeur of his 
plans was equalled only by the vigour 
with which they were carried out. In a 
few brief years he advanced Britain from 
the station of a secondary power in India 
to that of a dictator ; an olhee which, it 
was needless to say, was, under the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, exercised most mildly 
and equitably. {Hear, hear f) It was, in 
this last point of view, that, in his (the 
Chairman’s) judgment, the glory of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration was to be con- 
templated with the highest satisfaction. 
Had that administration been merely 
graced by a tissue of conquests gamed in 
a series of useless and unjustifiable wars, 
he (the Chairman) would not stand there 
its advocate and panegyrist. But the 
wars ^vhich ended so gloriously, were not 
commenced causelessly. And while as a 
British subject, he could not but rejoice at 
the proud position in which they placed 
this country, lie trusted that he rejoiced 
no less - and he was sure there was not 
less reason to rejoice— in the benefits 
which they bestowed on India. {Heart) 
He never could admit that we were the 
rulers of India solely or even principally 
for our own advantage or aggrandize- 
ment. But while maintaining that the 
main end of our policy ought to be the 
benefit of the country governed, he could 
see no reason why, that object being secured, 
we should not indulge our national feel- 
ings of honest exultation, when we find 
the happiness of the one country advanc- 


ing side by side with the glory of the other. 
(Hear 1) Thus it was, under the govern- 
ment of tlie Marquess Wellesley ; and 
thus had that nobleman raised an irresis- 
tible claim to the gratitude of both coun- 
tries. {Hear, heart) That claim, it waa 
confidently anticipated, would then be 
admitted and ratified by the Court of 
Proprietors. The Court of Directors had 
taken it up after deliberate and mature 
consideration — entered upon at a period 
when men could no longer be bia.ssed by 
the excitement of novelty, nor their judg- 
ments dazzled by the splendour of the 
events submitted to its observation. Un- 
der these circumstances, so favourable to 
a calm and. dispassionate conclusion, it 
had appeared to the Court of Directors, 
that the services of the Marquess Welles- 
ley merited some decisive mark of the ap- 
probation of the East- India Company. 
The grounds of this conviction had been 
laid before the proprietors in the u««md 
manner; and he (the Chairman) was per- 
suaded, that neither argument nor elo- 
quence could be necessary to enforce 
them. The administration of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley in India was now mat- 
ter of hixtory ; and most just and fitting 
it WHS, that the evening of his glorious 
life should be irradiated by the gratitude 
of that body in whose service he so nobly 
laboured— of that body who are the con- 
stituted guardians of the Indian people, 
whose happiness it was the anxious study 
of the prime and vigour of his days to 
promote and extend. {Heart) “ You are 
not,” said the Chairman, “ required to 
take the merits of the Marquess Welles- 
ley at the estimate of the Court of Di- 
rectors. If documents were necessary, 
they are open to all in the collection of 
his Lordship’s Despatches, Minutes, and 
Correspondence, just published. In re- 
ference to them, we may be justified in 
adopting the language applied to another 
great man, in the midst ot the vast work 
by wdiieh his memory is rendered immor- 
tal — ‘ rnonumentum queeris, circum- 
spice.’'’ {Hear, hear!) The hon. Chair- 
man then moved: — 

That this Court approve of the resolution of the 
Court of Directors, of the IRth of Oitober last, 
granlinR to the Marquess Wellesley the sum of 
,£20,(Ki(I, on the grouncls therein-stated, subject to 
the confirmation of another General Court. 

TheDeputyChairman said that, in rising 
to second the motion, he desired to offer a 
few observations explaining the grounds 
of his opinion. That opinion vyas in per- 
fect unison with the resolution of the 
Court of Directors. He could not but en- 
tertain a confident hope that the resolu- 
tion would meet with the cordial support 
and approbation of the Court of Proprie- 
tors. After the able, clear, and eloquent 
ppeecli of the Chairman, it would be un- 
necessarily occupying time to enter into 
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any lengthened detail of the great and 
eminent services of the Marquess Welles* 
ley during his government in India, but 
perhaps he (the Deputy Chairman) might 
be allowed concisely to submit to the 
Court the situation in which Lord Wel- 
lesley found India at the commencement 
of his administration, and that in which 
he had placed it at the close. He found 
India, it is true, at peace ; but he saw 
that this state of things was hollow, and 
could not possibly be lasting. Every ele- 
ment of the most implacable hostility, 
every feeling of the most inveterate ha- 
tred, was in active operation on the part 
ot Tippoo Sultaun, still smarting under 
the disgrace ol defeat inflicted on him by 
Lord Cornwallis. He was using every 
endeavour to increase his army. He had 
solicited and obtained aid from the French 
Government at the Mauritius. He was 
sending ambassadors to Fiartce for the 
purpose of negoeiating tor inilitaiy assis- 
tance on an extensive scale, and upon the 
most tavourable terms to the French olli- 
cers and troops. A French army was in 
actual possession of Egypt, and casting a 
longing eye towards India. There were 
large bodies of troops, disciplined and 
commanded by able French oflicers, in the 
service of several native powers wdiose ter- 
ritories were contiguous to our own. This 
was a most fearful and menacing aspect 
of affairs, threatening even the very exis- 
tence of the British dominion. Such, 
indeed, Lord Wellesley thought it, and he 
immediately directed the eneigy ot his 
great and comprchensi\e mind to avert 
the impending evil. On tlie very thres- 
hold, however, he meet with dilliculties 
as unexpected as they w ould have been 
emliarrassing to a less firm and vigorous 
mind; on his they had no effect, but to 
incite him to persevere. 'I'hc discouraging 
arguments of the Government ot Fort St. 
George against even preparation for w'ar, 
and the disheartening accounts sent of the 
state of the Madras army, served but to sti- 
mulate his undaunted spnit to more active 
and vigorous exertion. ( Dear, hear ') Such 
was the state of affairs when Lord Wel- 
lesley took upon himself the government 
in 1798. What was it w-hen lie quitted 
India in 1805? — The capital of our most 
inveterate foe taken ; Tippoo Sultaun 
slain in the assault, and the fortress and 
island of Seringapatam placed in the per- 
manent possession of the East-India 
Company. — The usurping Moliamcdan 
dynasty of Hyder Ah swept from the 
throne and kingdom of Mysore, and a 
descendant of the ancient rajalis placed 
on the musnud of his forefathers, and 
bound by every obligation of gratitude and 
fidelity to the Britisli Government. --An 
addition of a fertile and valuable territory 
to the possessions of the East-India Com- 
pany of many thousand square miles. — 
JoMrn. N. S. VoL. 24 . No, 96. 


Tlie treaty of Bassein concluded, and the 
Peishwa reinstated in his capital and 
ddniiiions, by the wisdom of British 
counsel, and the vigour of British arms. 
— Scindiali and the rajah of Bcrar, after 
losing many of their strongholds, and 
being entiiely defeated in the battles of 
Dchli, Laswaree, Assaye, and Argaum, 
glad to sde for peace, which was granted 
them at the dictation of their conqueror, 
the Governor-general Lord Wellesley.— 
The removal, under treaties, of all I'rcnch 
oflicers in the service of the native pow- 
ers ; thereby extir])ating by the root, that 
French power and influence w hich had 
increased, and was increasing, to the de- 
triment and hazard of our own. {Hear, 
hear!) And here, he (the Deputy Chair- 
man) could not avoid iiaymg a passing 
tribute of admiration to those gallant ge- 
nerals at the head ot the armies fiom the 
several piesidencies, who all bore a part 
in the glonous military acliievement.s 
wind) giaco the annals of Lord Welles- 
ley’s administration, 'i'he names of Lord 
Harris, Lord Lake, General Stewart, 
and the Duke ot Wellington, then Major- 
general Wellesley, must ever occupy u 
most distinguished place in the briglitest 
pages of Indian history. {Hear, hear!) 
These were the officers chosen by Lord 
W'ellesley to carry into execution Ins mi- 
litary jilans, and by their deeds well did 
they justify the selection (hear, hear !) ; 
while his master-mind confirmed and 
coiLsolidated the success of our arms by 
treaties founded on the wisest and most 
statesiuan-hke policy {hear, hear !) — a 
policy confessedly adopted and follow'cd 
up by the Mar(]ucss of llastings — a policy 
which has rendered the Biitish power and 
influence supreme and paramount over 
every other (hear, hear!), and wdiich he 
(the Deputy Chairman) firmly believed 
no external or internal enemy would ever 
be able to shako, while w^e continued that 
protection to our native subjects, — that 
]ust, humane, and indulgent consideration 
for their laws, customs, hahits, preju- 
dices, and religion, which had hitherto, 
during the whole course of our rule, 
silently but most powerfully contrifiuted 
to raise our empire in India to that pin- 
nacle of exaltation it had now reached. 
Lord Wellesley had not escaped the too 
common lot of eminent statesmen, of hay- 
ing their policy misunderstood, and their 
motives and intentions misrepresented. 
He, too, had been assailed by attacks 
upon his character; which, signally as 
they failed in casting even the sliglite.st 
stain on liis brilliant reputation, were a 
heavy drain upon his pecuniary resources. 
And what was it that \vas now a.sked 
of the Court of Proprietors ? It w’a.s hut 
to hold out the hand of kindness to one 
who had done so much for them. Ge- 
nerosity would in this motion be lortified 

(‘i r) 
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by justice, and in his (the Deputy Chair- 
man’s) opinion, it would be most honour- 
able in the East- India Company to cofne 
forward, and by confirming the resolution 
laid before the Court, smooth the down- 
ward path of life of a most meritoiious 
and distinguished public servant, and shed 
over his declining days the rays of com- 
fort and content. (Ilcur, hear!) One word 
more, and he had done. If there should 
be any one either in or out of this Couit 
who entertained a doubt of the propriety 
or the justice of the proposed grant, that 
doubt, he was confident, would be removed 
by even a cursory glance over the De- 
spatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of 
Lord Wellesley, during his administration 
in India, and which had been recently 
published. But he di<l not recolinmend 
any one to be satisfied with a cursory 
glance over those admirable state papers. 
Whoever would read them attentively, 
would find himself amply rewarded tor the 
trouble which he had undeigone, and 
would rise from the perusal so full of 
admiration ot the noble rnanpiess’s eneigy 
of ehciracter, vigour of intidlect, moral 
courage, and political sagacity, as well as 
of the puiityand patiiotism of his con- 
duct, and the inappreciable value of his 
services to the East- India Company and 
the country, that so far from thinking 
that It IS proposed to do too much, he 
would rather consider us liable to the 
imputation of not doing enough, (//car, 
hear 0 

Mr. Fielder said, it was with great pain 
that he ditfered from the (’ouit of Direc- 
tors on this subject, as it ever was his 
wish to treat the executive power of the 
Company with all possible respect and 
attention. He admitted much ot what 
had been so ably stated by the lion. Chair- 
man ; but they had a by-law, restricting 
the Court of Directors from granting any 
pension or gratuity above i>G00, and re- 
quiring that full intormation should be 
given to the Court of Proprietors betore 
any larger grant of money was made. 
That by-law was the most wholesome 
regulation that ever was made' the Com- 
panySvere greatly indebted to those who 
had flamed it,; but, he believed, that its 
piovibions had not been complied witli in 
this instance. He, therefore, moved that 
the by-law, cap. 9, sec. 4-, be read. 

The clerk read the by-law, as follows : — 

“ Item, It is ordained, that every resolution of 
ttie Court ot Directors, for Rninling to .my person, 
by way of gratuity, any sum of money, exieeding 
in the whom six hundred pounds, shall be laid be- 
fore and approved by two weneral (’ourts, specially 
summoned for that purpose, in the form of a re- 
port, stating tlie grounds upon which sucfi grant is 
recommended, which resolution and report shall 
be signed by such Directors ns approve the ^.une, 
and that tlie doeiiments on which smh resolution 
may have been formed shall be ouen to tlie inspec- 
tion of the projuielors, from the ilay on which 
public notice has been given of tlie proposed 
grant.” 


Grant to the Marquess Wellesley, [Dec. 

Mr.Fklder continued. — He would ask, 
had such a report, verified by documents, 
as was here contemplated, been laid before 
the proprietors ? He would say, there had 
not. Were there any substantial grounds 
laid, on which that Court could proceed 
in making this grant ? He knew ot none. 
Ho would ask whether the Court of 
I,)irectors had no documents to lay before 
the proprietors as to the situation ol tlie 
noble maripiess ? It was impossible for 
the Court ol Proprietors to go into the 
merits or demerits of Marquess Wellesley, 
because they were not in a situation to do 
so. The Court of Proprietors had not, 
before them that documentary information 
whicli they ought to have. The presciiL 
state of the afiairs ot tlie noble marquess, 
and a substantive account ot his claims 
and merits, ought to have been submitted 
to the proprietors previous to their general 
meeting, to show that it was proper to 
grant to the inarijness the large sum of 
.T'/IMKM), III addition to his pension of 
.£,),0(K la-year. That pension lie held was 
granted in 1801, so that lie had received 
at the least XI8(I,0(X). The Court of 
Directors should have shown, that now, 
alter receiving that pension for so many 
yeais, he was entitled to this addition; 
but not an iota ot information, in the 
nature of piool, had been laid before the 
Court of Proprietors. All that the Com t 
of Diiectors intimated to the Court ot 
Pioprietors was, that they had reason to 
suppose, that the greater part, if not the 
whole of the £.>,000 a-year, had been 
alienated. Were they, then, to jiroeei'd 
on this vague statement, without doeu- 
mciits, when, for any thing they knew to 
the contrary, the noble maiqiiess might he 
111 possession of the wliole, or part ot the 
pension, which was granted to him in 
1801 tor his valuable oeiviees i* He did 
not mean to say that the noble marquess 
did not deserve this giant (Hear, hear !) ; 
but he contended that the teimsof tlie 
by-law were not complied with ; and, lor 
so excellent a regulation, they ought to 
thank the committee of by-laws. Accord- 
ing to that law, not a single rupee nhove 
the paltry sum ot £G(K) could he granted, 
unless a report was laid betore the Court 
detailing the whole circumstances of the 
case, and supported by documents, in 
order that the proprietors might form a 
proper judgment ; but here they iiad 
nothing ot the kind. There was not pro- 
duced a single document by which they 
miglit he enabled to judge of the merits 
or demerits of tlie party. The directors, 
he repeated, stated in that paper, whicii 
lie could not call a report agreeably to the 
by-laws, that they had reason to think 
that the noble marquess had alienated Ins 
pension of £5,000 ; but they had no 
proof of the fact ; and, for aught they 
knew, the noble marquess might still be in 
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possession of tlie grant, or the greater part 
of it. Were they, then, in the face of that 
wholesome by-law, which directed that 
not more than .£6()0 should he granted, 
without surticient information, to vote so 
large a sum as £’20, (KK) in tlte absence of 
all evidence ? Had tliey, he asked, a 
single document, connected with the case, 
bclore them ? Certainly they had not. If 
the noble marquess liad alienated liis 
£5,000 a-year, he might, perhaps, still 
deserve another grant ; but he did con- 
tend on principle (and it was the wisest 
principle ever laid down in that Court, 
since the first intention ot forming an 
Kast- India Company, by that glorious 
monarch, Queen Elizabeth, in the year 
l()(M), now 237 years ago), that a proper 
report should first be siibniiUed to the 
proprietors, before their meeting, to 
prove the necessity of the claim. It they 
defiarted Irom that principle, they would 
be establishing a most dangeious prece- 
dent. It was monstious tliat they sliould 
be called on to vote the sum ot -t‘20,0(l0, 
in the absence of all substantial infor- 
ni.ition, in the absence of all docinnentary 
evidence. He meant not to go into the 
merits or dements of the noble manpiess; 
but he jirotested, on principle, against 
such a piocceding. 'Diere was nothing 
bclore the Couit ot Pioprietors on which 
they could form a coirect and pioper 
judgment, as to whether the noble mar- 
(piess ouglit to leceive this sum or not. 
Now, the by-law intended, that they, the 
proprietors, should have necessary infor- 
mation laid before them in due timc'andsca- 
son, m order that they might, atthcCeneral 
Meeting of Pioprietors specially convened 
tor that purpose, correctly decide whether 
It was a right thing or not to agree to cer- 
tain giants, Tlie principle ot that whole- 
some by-law could not be too much en- 
lorced and dwelt on ; tor the CommitU'c, 
ill training it, meant evidently to prevent 
the Directors from making giants of mo- 
ney, Irom feelings ot false humanity or 
from other motives, and fiom pledging 
tln’inselves to do that which the Court ot 
Proptietors would not think light. He 
did not say, that the noble marquess might 
not be entitled to this grant — {Hear, and 
lauqhter ) — he did not assert that — per- 
haps the noble marquess deseived it — 
{Hear, hear !) — but he contended, that 
the proprietors possessed no circumstan- 
tial information on which they could 
safely and constitutionally proceed. 11 
they did not act up to that by-law^, they 
Were cutting their own throats, for, he 
repeated, that it was a most wholesome 
by.luvv.~(Z«?/(//ner.) He saw nothing 
m what he w’as saying, that was calcu- 
lated to excite merriment. He was 
merely doing his duty in seeing that their 
by-laws vveie dul) ob^ei ved, and he wouhl 
^gain contend, that theie were not those 


proofs before the Court of Proprietors, 
to show that this grant ought to be made 
ini favour of the noble marquess. He 
trusted that they would respect this 
wholesome by-law' ; and that they would 
pau*e tor infoimation supported by docu- 
ments bebire they voted so laige a snip 
as .£21), IKK). He hoped, therefoiv, that 
some gentleman, more able than himselt, 
would support him in having the by-law 
curried into eliect. 

The Chav man said, the hon. pro- 
])iietor had commenced his speech with 
a ijnestion as to a matter ot form, and 
then he luul gi\en them a long harangue 
iqmn the giant. He thanked the hon. 
propiictor, however, for one pait ot his 
speech— namely, that he did not mi'aii to 
say, tfiat Loi<l Wellesley was imdcserv- 
ing ot tins grant— and he was pioiid to 
hear the admission so roidially lesponded 
to by the profuietois on the oilier side ot 
the bar.— (//wr, hear!) The lion, pro- 
pi letor tounded his objection on the non- 
obseivaiiee ot a liy-law, which the hon. 
Ihoprii'for, in common wath himscll (the 
Chan man), highly approved ot. Put, he 
begged leave to state, that the Comt ot 
Proprictois was in possession ol every 
doeiimeiit winch the I'oiiit ot Diiectois 
liad access to, ami the by-law was stiietly 
ciiloieed, by laying those documents lie- 
foie the piojuietors. Tlie Coiiit ot Di- 
rectois was always anxious to give eveiy 
information m their power to their con- 
stituents; and they had, m this iiistaiice, 
followed the course which had been pur- 
sued in the case of Lord Ha.itiiigs, Loid 
Cornwallis, ami Loid Melvilli*, when no 
demand was made, on tlu' pait ot any 
propnetor, lor a debtor and cieditor ae- 
coniit, as to the circumstances ot the in- 
dividuals oil whom the jiropiietors weie 
called to bestow u mark ol lavour. He 
was sorry tliat the hon. piopiietor had 
taken iq) the money part ot the question 
so strongly; and, when he relleeted on 
the in.ignificent services perloinied, as he 
had .s<iul heloie, by one of the gi cutest 
statesmen llnseomitiy had ever piudnccd, 
lie hoped (and he meant to draw no 
comparison), that that winch was given 
to other govcrnors-general, without any 
other document but the resolution ot the 
Couit ot Directors, would not be walh- 
lield from Jaird Wellesley — and that the 
Court would not call lor infoimation 
w'hich was considered unhecorniiig ami 
unnecessary in other parallel cases. 
{Hear, hear!) The hon. piopiu tor began 
by asking a question, wliu’li, m tact, he 
had aiisw'ered himsclt; but lie trusted 
that what he (the Chau man) now said, 
would give every satistaclioii to the bon. 

thou,l,t .1.; .1.0 iKm. 
Chuiniian triumphed too much o\ci the 
lion, raeinber who had icccntlyaddrebscd 
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t]ie Court. That hon. proprietor did not 
dispute that the noble marquess might 
deserve the £20,000 proposed — neilber 
did he ; but the hon. proprietor called for 
documents, not being willing to leave it 
solely to the Court of Directors to deter- 
mine whether the state of the noble mar- 
quess’s affairs called for this £20,000. If 
such were the case, if tlie noble Marquess 
required that sum, then it involved a re- 
flection on former Courts of Directors, 
for not having done what they ought to 
have done ; and the present proposition 
came, he believed, at least thirty years 
too late. He was of opinion, that this 
vote would not be so much a helping 
hand to one, as to a great many who lield 
bonds of the noble marquess, and who 
might now expect to receive a larger divi- 
sion than they could otherwise hope for. 
He looked on this as a dangerous prece- 
dent. He meant to say nothing against 
the noble marquess; but if they were 
thus called on to review the circum- 
stances of individuals, that Court would 
soon be converted into a court for the 
relief of insolvent debtors. 

An hon. Proprietor observed, that he 
had heard a case which induced him to 
think, that sliould the grant be adopted, 
his lordship’s creditors would alone enjoy 
the benefit of it. 

Sir Harford Jones Bnjdges said, he had 
heard the observations of the Chaiiman 
and Deputy Chairman with very great 
satisfaction. He heartily agreed in all 
they had said, and he should most cor- 
dially support the motion, for he could 
not but admire the many eminent and 
splendid services of the noble marquess. 
He knew very little about their by-laws, 
but, he believed, that there was no rule 
in politics, morality, or any thing else, to 
whicli the maxim exceptio prohat resirdani 
did not apply, and lie felt that it was 
peculiarly a})j)licable in this case, it an 
exception from a general law were made 
in favour of the noble manpie^s. Having 
said this, he should offer ins thunks to 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman for 
the lucid statements which they had 
made; lie rose to give his cordi.il assent 
to the proposition before the Court ; and 
he was happy to be old enough, and to 
have lived long enough, to find a Court 
of Proprietors willing to do justice to 
Lord Wellesley at the close of his useful 
and honourable life. (Hear, hear!) He 
had had the lionour to have served under 
the Marquess Wellesley when he was 
Governor-general of India, and he had 
also had an opportunity of marking his 
conduct when he was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Therefore, fie hoped 
and trusted that it would neither be 
thought obtrusive or presumptuous in 
him, if he wished to deliver his senti- 
ments on the present occasion, (//ear, 


hear !) For, in the situation which he liad 
had the honour to fill, at the time to 
which he alluded, he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the stupendous and gigantic 
efforts, the brilliant combinations, whicli 
the genius and judgment of I.ord Welles- 
ley could alone have enabled him to make, 
and for the success of which the Com- 
pany and the country generally owed him 
a great debt of gratitude. (Jiear, hear!) 
Yes, so far as an humble mind like his 
could measure the efforts of such a mas- 
ter-mind as that which Lord Wellesley 
possessed, he might be allowed to judge, 
and to recoid his sentiments of the debt 
of gratitude which that Comjiany and the 
country at large owed to the noble mar- 
quess. {Hear, hear!) Measures, on the 
successful result of which hung the fate 
of empires, emanated from his govern- 
ment. They were framed with admirable 
skill ; and he had always considered, that 
the mind which planned was more to be 
prized than the hand which executed. In 
the fleet thfit bore Nelson to victory, in 
the army that fought gloriously under 
Wellington, there was many an otiicer 
equally brave and bold as those who com- 
manded them. But, as Governor-geneial 
of India, Lord Wellesley stood transcen- 
dantly alone ; and for this reason, that 
none of Ids successors had the same diffi- 
culties to overcomc—hadthe snme armies 
to conquer, as he dispersed and vanquish- 
ed. If there were any individual whose 
services might be measured along with his, 
it w'as that great man, Warren Ilastiiigs, 
whose unjust sufferings and great meiits 
the Company liad endeavoured to com- 
pensate, and whoso statue they had placed 
in a niche in that Court. He trusted that 
that memorial of their gratitude would 
la.stas long as the frail performances of man 
can last; but, alter what he had seen 
lately take place, he trembled for the 
safety of those monuments. It entered 
Ins mind fis possible, that the statues »t 
those heroes and statesmen might yet be 
handed over to an auctioneer, and set up 
to public competition those heroes and 
statesmen who had founded an empire, 
such as had never before been seen in 
Asia. Having .said this, he would not 
enter farther into Lord Welle.sley’s Indian 
history, but should conclude, by advert- 
ing to one circumstance which had not been 
noticed by those who had preceded him. 
He alluded to Lord Wellesley’s merit as 
an European politician. He had extended 
their Indian empire — 

“ .Super et Garamantos et Indos 
Proferet iinperiuni 

but the great qualities of his mind were 
not less conspicuous at home. Praise 
must be given to the hand that fires the 
train which causes the explosion by which 
an enemy is overthrown ; and who can 
deny or undervalue the part which Lord 
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Wellesley performed in withdrawing Spain 
from the sway ot Bonaparte ? He thanked 
the proprietors sincerely for the attention 
they had paid to him. It was, perhaps, 
the last time he should address them ; but 
he could assure them, that he should walk 
out ol that house, proud in the reflection 
that they would do something this day 
which would have the effect of recalling 
the pristine glory of that Court, and he 
lioped that all would join, heart and hand, 
in supporting this proposition. {Hear, 
hear ! ) 

Mr. Weeding said, lie did not partici- 
pate in the fear expressed hy the hon. 
iiart. lest the auctioneer should enter 
within those walls and put up to sale the 
statues ol those heroes and .statesmen 
hy which they were ornamented. Far 
Irom entertaining that feeling, he con- 
ceived that the Company’s government 
w as likely to continue for centuries, espe- 
cially us the foundation had been laid for 
the improvement of the native.s of India. 
He did not undervalue the by-law to 
which the hon. proprietor (Mr. Fielder) 
had referred, and, if they were adopting 
any proceeding contrary to it, he would 
oppose that proceeding. But the \ote 
which he was about to give in favour of 
the motion, was an offering to the glory 
of an individual, the approbation of whose 
services had, time after time, been placed 
on the records of that Court. Looking, 
then, to these grounds, he would .say, that 
they had sufheiently complied with the 
by-law. As to the mcrils of the noble 
inanpicss, and the great hciiefifs he had 
conferred on India, the.se, as the hon. 
Chairman had said, were matters of his- 
tory, of which no pel son could he igno- 
rant. On these points they certamiy 
wanted no document hut their own recol- 
lection. Tney were now called on, as the 
Deputy Chairman liad well observed, to 
vote a small sum to the Manpiess Wel- 
lesley— small, he would .say, with lefe- 
renco to the eminent sei vices which he 
had perfoimcd. {Hear, hear!) Small in- 
deed must it he called, wdien compared 
with the great achievements of the noble 
marquess in India, and the political benefits 
which have thence resulted to the Indian 
empire. It is true he was rewarded with 
an annuity, generous he admitted, hut not 
adequate to the renown he had acquired, 
to the transcendaiit services lie had ren- 
dered : and, let it he recollected, that he 
had refused, with a delicacy highly clia- 
ructeristic of his great mind, the grant of 
.£100,000, out of the booty captured at 
Seringapatam, which sum would have 
more than purchased the annuity that he 
had hitherto enjoyed. {Hear, hear!) They 
were now called upon to give a sum of 
£isi0,000, not for the services rendered 
to tile Company, hut to the country 
generally, and to India. He entirely ap- 
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proved of the vote then under considera- 
tion ; and he conceived that it required 
v4ry little consideration to show that it 
was perfectly justified. Having adverted 
to the renown of the Marquess Wellesley, 
he thought it of so extraordinary a nature, 
that he was induced to take a short re- 
view of the grounds of it. Let them for a 
moment compare what India was vvlieii 
the Marquess Wellesley went thither, and 
what it was when he left it. When he 
was a]>pointed Governor-geiieml in 1708, 
England was engaged in war in Europe, 
and fighting for her existence ns a nation ; 
and such was tlie critical situation of the 
British possessions in India, which the 
noble inar(|uess was then fortunately se- 
lected^to govern, that England was called 
uj)on to struggle tor her existence there 
also. The wfiole country was in a state 
of disorder, and the enemies of the British 
power were every where on the alert. 
A French party was prevalent at tlic 
courts of several of the native prince.s, 
while Oude and the Carnatic were in an 
unsettled and disturbed state. The power 
of France was actively exerted with that 
of Tippoo Saih, to extinguish the British 
sway in India; and a treaty had been en- 
tered into between Tijipoo and Zemaiin 
Shah, the sovereign ot the Afghans, to 
effect tlic same object. The latter prince 
possessed a great extent of tci ritory, reach- 
ing from the Indus to the southern ex- 
tieinity of the Caspian Sea, and peopled 
hy a hardy and warlike laee; and his 
army was estimated at 1 20, (XX) men. Such 
was the formidable aspect and condition 
of India, when the Manjiicss Wellesley 
assumed the government. With a master- 
mind he .surveyed tlic ditHeultie.s whieli 
snrronnded him, and surmounted them 
wirli an case and lapidity which none hut 
talents supeiior, like Ins, could have ac- 
complished. He put an end to Ficneli 
influence tlirougliout India, conquered the 
territoiyof Mysoie, and .siipeiseded tlie 
dynasty of Tippoo Suih, who was slain at 
the storming of lii.s own cajntal, Seiinga- 
jiatam. He next reduced the Mahiatta 
princes to ohedienee to the British jjower, 
and restored India to peace and tranquil- 
lity. By a treaty which lie Made with the 
King of Peisia, lie obliged Zeinaun Shah 
to look to Ins own safety, in opjiosing a 
competitor lor Ins throne, which ended in 
his defeat ainl captivity, and thus anotlier 
implacable foe to Biitish interests was 
removed. iSucIi were the dilficiilties 

with which the noble rnarque.ss had to 
contend. He had to coinpier these 

formidable enemies first, and aftcrw'ard.s 
to reconcile tliem to British rule. '1 he 
peculiar talents of the noble marquess 
enabled him to effect that object. Under 
these circumstances, then, was it not right 
liberally to reward such services? But, in 
a pecuniary point of view, he laigely as- 
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sisted the Company. He conquered ter- 
ritories, which produced revenues to the 
amount of nearly a million annually. 
What would that be in tlie course of 
thirty-seven years ? It behoved them, 
then, to do what would be honourable to 
him and creditable to themselves. He 
should now, with the permission of the 
(’ourt, read a few words from the histo- 
toiian of India, in which he truly drew the 
character of tlie noble marquess. [The 
bon. proprietor here read an extract, in 
which the author, after adverting to the 
felicity with which the Governor-general 
selecti'd those whom he appointed to 
carry his'plans into effect, observed, that 
the successes which he achieved were not 
diminished by the manner in which he af- 
tervvards ruled. His great miml prevaded 
the whole. His great mind was fully re- 
cognized. In every part ol India, all 
oliejed it ; the confiih-nee he enjoyed was 
unbounded. The general result ot his ad- 
mimstratiun changed the face of India; 
and a course of events, as extraordinary 
as It was important, gave ati entiiely new 
aspect to the IJntish power in India. He 
show'od great wisdom in adopting that 
species ot jiulicy wliudi was best suited to 
the situation of the country.] Through 
his coiKiiiests the (’ompany had obtained 
several rich |uovinces, and an immense 
extent of sea-coast. As, therefore, the 
noble manpiess had deser\od so w'cll ot 
the Company, he trusted that this vote 
would be carried by acclamation ; and, in 
conclusion, he would express an earnest 
hope that the Indian empire, thus secured, 
would long continue to flourish in all the 
arts of civiliz.ed life, and in all that pros- 
perity which, he was convinced, the exe- 
cutive body w'ould constantly endeavour 
to encourage and foster. ( //cue, hear ') 

Sir Gore Onseley rose to give hts-votc in 
favour of the motion ; and, in doing so, 
be thought it w'as unnecessary, on Ins 
pait, to offer any remarks on the conduct 
of such a gieat man as the Marquess 
Wellesley, whose services had been so 
eloquently desciibed by the Chan man and 
Deputy Chuiiman. He feared that every 
thing which he could say wmuld rather do 
injury tliaii adtl to the enthusiasm which 
he was delighted to see prevail on thisoc- 
casion. {Hear, hear!) His chief object 
was to offer his humble thanks to the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and the 
Court in general, for this tiibute, though 
tardy, to one of the greatest men this 
country ever produced. {Hear, Imir !) 
He should add notliing more, but that he 
was proud to see such a mark of esteem 
paid to one whom he had the honour to 
call his friend. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Sweet felt it nece.ssary to say, in 
consequence of what had been observed 
with respect to the debts of Lord Welles- 
ley, that, in answer to an inquiry which 


he bad made on the subject, be had been 
informed, and he believed it, that how- 
ever reduced the noble marquess’s income 
might be, be had made an honourable ar- 
rangement for all his creditors. {Hear, 
hear !) So far from thinking that the grant 
would fall into the hands of Lord Welles- 
ley’s creditors, be believed that no such 
event would take place, but that it would 
be reserved for himself. It ought to be 
recollected, that, at the time the grant of 
.£5,(X)0 per annum was made, neither the 
Directois nor the public had experience 
of the great benefits the government of the 
noble manpiess in India had now pro- 
duced. (Hear') 

Mr. said, be could not make 

up his mind, in the discharge of his duty, 
to agree with the Court oi Directors in 
this vote; and he thought it right to state, 
that he w'as no party to it, He had a duty 
to perform in tiu* situation he held, w hich 
was to administer the affairs ot India ho- 
nestly and impartially lor all {hear !), and 
he w’ouhl never be a paity, so long as he 
was ill the Company’s service, to a grant 
called for under .such circiiiiislances. 
{Hear, hear >) He thought that tiu* pini- 
ciple ought to bo inculcated among the 
servants of the Company — that they 
should lay by a portion ot tlieir resources 
for their tiiture comfort. He considered it 
his duty, oil these grounds, to object to 
and not give Ins sanction to the vote. He 
could not agiee to a vote of tins nature, 
when, at the same time, he was called on 
dally to lefiise the assistance claimed by 
meiitoiious naval and militaiy olheers 
He W'as, theietme, unwilling to follow 
the example ot the hon.Chairnian, and to 
enter into the history ol the noble mar- 
quess. He admitted the services of the 
noble mairpiess as z.ealously and as ho- 
nestly as any ot those who Iiad the good 
fortune to serve under him, but it was his 
duty to consider what herealter might be 
the effect of this vote, and to act in accor- 
dance with the view which he took of it. 
Now, he conceived that it would be a dan- 
gerous piecedent, and therefore, as a pub- 
lic man, he should oppose it. He should 
bav e thought, from the speeches of his hon. 
friends in the chair and deputy chair, that 
this was the first time when the services 
of the noble marquess had been lirought 
before the Court, tor neither of them men- 
tioned the magnificent grant of .£,5,000 
a year, which was conferred on the noble 
marquess in 1801, and was to take effect 
from, he believed, 1799. That grant was 
then considered sufficient tor his services 
in a pecuniary point of view. He would 
not say any thing with respect to the pe- 
cuniary difficulties of the noble marqucs.s, 
W'hich was, in fact, the groundw'ork of the 
present proposed grant. He hoped and 
trusted that he had said nothing to wound 
the teelings of the noble marquess; he 
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should be sorry to do so ; but as an ho- 
nest man, he (Mr. M’igram) could not, 
in carrying out the principles he upheld, 
make any difference between a halt-pay 
officer and a governor-general. (Hear!) 

Mr. Astell said, he should luive been 
exceedingly willing to leave tliis question 
in the hands of the Chairman and Deputy 
(ffiairinan, whose eloquent speeches had 
been heard with so much delight ; and 
the more especially as his signature, 
altixed to the resolution of the Court of 
Directors, sulticiently indicated his senti- 
ments ; hut, in consequence ot what had 
fallen from his hon. fiiend, he felt him- 
self called on to state the grounds on 
which he should vote tor this grant. He 
gave his hon. friend full credit for the 
purity and honesty of his motives; and, 
when his hon. friend declared his senti- 
ments, ho hoped it would not he deemed 
pre'^iimptiious when he stated that he dif- 
iered trom his hon. friend. Ho had been 
an anxious ohseiver of the government of 
the noble marquess, and was the only 
Director now at the l3oai<l who had been 
in correspondence with Lord Wellesley. 
He did, at that time, w'itli respect to the 
noble marquess, what he conceived to he 
right ; again, in the House of Commons, 
he did what he thought was right; and 
he thought, looking to the splendid ser- 
vices ot the noble marqucs.s, that he w'as 
this day doing liis duty in voting for the 
jiroposed grant. (Hear, hear') He sup- 
ported it in the other room, and he would 
do so there, (Hear, hear ') Looking to 
the hiilliancy ot the noble marquess’s 
deed.s, he w'as willing and ready to over- 
look minor points. It had been well said, 
that this w^as an apjieal tounded on the 
glory of Lord W'ellesley’s administration, 
and not a claim grow'ing out of pecuni.uy 
ditliciiUic.s. He called on the Couit, 
then, to agree to tins vote. By doing .so, 
(hey would not only be genet ous to the 
noble marquess, but ]ust to themselves. 
His name, it was true, appean d on the 
jiension list; but the a year 

which had been granted to the noble 
Lord W'as to maintain his connexion with 
the East- India Company, This grant 
would not, as has been said, serve lor a 
scramble amongst Lord Wellesley’s cre- 
ditors ; lor the resolution exiiressly said, 
that the sum of £'^0,000 was to be placed 
in the hands ot tiustees lor the special 
benefit ot the Maiquess Wellesley, He 
was now past the ordinary age ot man, 
but he still lived an honour to Ins country. 
(Hear, hear 0 He was borne down by 
sorrow and distress ot mind, owing to 
circumstances wdiicli lie could not eon- 
li ol; and, though itAA'as the duty of every 
one to act in a prudent manner, yet great 
allowance ouglit to be made tor a man of 
generous mind, soaiing above narrow and 
sordid view's, and endeavouring to fill, in 


a befitting manner, the high situations to 
whicli his Sovereign had raised him. The 
sum called lor was not such as they ought 
to shrink from. Let them, then, act 
liberally, and do wbat was worthy of 
themselves and worthy of him. He Jioped 
that, in making these observations, lie 
bad said nothing more tiian w as due to 
himself. He was the servant ot the Com- 
(laiiy, and, if he did not perform his duty 
properly, he was not fit to hold his situa- 
tion; but he felt, that in adopting the 
coiiise which he had done, he was not 
deviating from, but was acting in accord- 
ance with Ins duty. (Hear, hear!) He 
called on the I’lopiietors to giant the mo- 
ney, and thereby to do that \\^iieh w'as 
w'oitliyof themselves and w'orthy ot the 
noble manpiess, lie said so before, and he 
would s,iy so again. (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Fielder wished to say a low words 
in cxiilaiiation. He never meant to enter 
into the merits or demeiits ot the noble 
marquess. All that he contended for was, 
that they were not pursuing the light way 
to do that which they wished. They were, 
intact, la} mg down the most dangerous 
piecedcnt that could be established. 

Sir (Jharles Foibes most cordially con- 
curred ill the proposed grant, and was 
sorry that it could not be made larger. 
The merits and services ot Loid Welles- 
ley were beyond all ju’aise, and it would 
be vain to attempt to do justice to them. 
It had been justly said that this country 
owed much to the Duke ol Wellington, 
but he w’ould remind the Couit that it w'as 
Lord Wellesley who culled the liaiiscen- 
dent abilities ot the noble diiki* into act ion. 
India was the theatie wheie Ins talents 
were first proved, liaving been called into 
play by Lord Wellesley, and, biitloi him, 
the Duke ot Wellington might never, pi'i- 
haps, have achieved such high time either 
in India or in I'liiope (Hear, hear ') He 
would not diaw comp.uisons between 
those great men, but In* felt jiisiilied in 
saying, that to the M.iripiess Wellesley the 
Duke ot Wellington owed eveiy thing. 
There was another point not adverte'd to, 
with resjiect to which, he thought^ Loid 
Wellesley’s goveininent deserved to bo 
gratefully u'lnembeied by 4he natives of 
India, tor whose weltaie his loidstnj) 
always showed much anxiety; and, but 
for that most uuroitunate and must impo- 
litic act, the recall ot the noble marquess 
from India, he would have given to the 
natives that w'hicli they had a light to 
exjiect, namely, the benefit ol the peima- 
iicnt revenue settlement. (Hear, Iu;ar !) 
Lord Wellesley laid promised tJiem that 
important boon, as other governois-genc- 
ral had done, beloie and alter him; and 
whatever ditlerenceuf opinion there mighi 
be on this subject, he believed that with- 
out It India would never prosper. He 
trusted that the Court, it not uimiiiinous, 
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would be very nearly so, on this oceasion ; 
and he was sure that the grant would 
meet with the hearty approliation of tbe 
people of India atul the public at laige. 

Sir Jeremiah Bryant said he rose, not 
as an advocate but as an evidence, fof he 
thouglit he could supply that intonnation 
which seemed required, how Lord Wel- 
lesley had placed himself in a condition 
rendering the grant desirable. lie assumed 
that fu’s lordship was the same now as he 
was in India. In that country be (Col. 
Bryant) had solicited from his lordship an 
office on the military staff, to which he 
received a reply, referring him to the coin- 
mandcr-in-chief. In fact, Lord Wellesley, 
at the commencement of the war, had 
divested himself of all bis patronage as 
Governor-general of India, and made it 
over to Lord Lake, the commander-in- 
chief, who, adding to it his own, consti- 
tuted n fund for the benefit of those who 
bled under him. Lord Wellesley had 
thus nobly left himself without the power 
of contei ring .the slightest favour, and it 
was evident, that the same spiiit ruled 
him still, and this explained his jircsent 
situation. Of Lord Wellesley’s services 
there were not two opinions, his wars 
were wars of necessity, not of ambition. 
They were the wars of his situation. The 
British power in India was in the ‘•amc 
condition, as a scion of the House of 
Timur — to save his life he must obtain 
the crown. So the only safety of the 
British power in India was predomi- 
iiiuice. The fall of 'I’ippoo Sultaun had 
discovered evidence of a tact which re- 
quired no evidence — tliat the Native 
States viewed with alarm and hatred the 
intrusive rising English power. At that 
time, the Mahrattas had pushed their con- 
quests to Ilindoostan, and the Frenclihad 
obtained possession of the person of the 
nominal l^mpcror of all India. Lord Wel- 
lesley saw his danger and struck the first 
blow; with Lord Lake, in Ilindoostan, tlie 
scene of glory of one who was the chi- 
valrous among the brave; and with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in the Deccan, the 
scene, of Wellington’s apprenticeship to 
victory. Lord Wellesley destroyed the 
Mahratta confederation, and struck the 
French flag. He replaced on their thrones 
the Peishwa, the Emperor of tlie Mah- 
rattas, and the Great Mogul. But the 
French flag has never again risen in Hin- 
doostan. Next to these great achieve- 
ments of Lord Wellesley, is the splendid 
machinery of his government. In his ad- 
ministration of India, he brought his Eu- 
ropean knowledge to assist, not to dictate 
to him — when he found it imperfect, he 
corrected it, and when he found it inap- 
plicable to the singular scene around him, 
lie had the wisdom to suspend its opera- 
tion. To enable him to do this, he col- 
lected around him men of the highest 


talent and most extensive information, 
from all quarters of India, from all branches 
of the service — fertile, he (Sir.!. B.) was 
proud to say, in men of such description ; 
witness the functionaries under his I.ord- 
ship's appointment— witness his military 
staff. He (Sir J. B.) had seen a beaiiti- 
lul tribute, by the noble marquess, to two 
of them — the two Captain Sydenhams. 
brothers — a tribute as honourable to Lord 
Wellesley, as to the highly-gifted men 
whose memory he honoureil.* The civil 
officers collected around him in India had 
a monument ot their cliaractcr in one 
(Mr. Edinoiistone) now seated under the 
Chairman, one, in whose presence he 
would only say, that his intellectual riches 
and great acijuiroments had but one de- 
ficiency — an utter ignorance of Ins own 
pre-eminence. With these recollections, 
with these aNsociatioiis of Lotd Wellesley, 
he hoped the resolution of the Directors 
wouUl be uiianiiuoubly confirnied. 

Mr. Mills (a Director) said, that ho 
felt extreme regret at finding himself dil- 
lering from .so many of his hon. colleagues, 
and from the feeling so generally preva- 
lent in the Com t on this subject ; but 
WMth the view which lie took ot the ques- 
tion, lor the reason.s stated by Ins lion, 
friend (Mr. Wigiam), in all ot which be 
fully coneuired, be considered it his duty 
to oppose the motion. 

Mr. (i. Marjmlniuls (a Director) could 
not concur in the motion betore the Court. 
Looking to what had been said of the 
circumstances of the noble marquess, lie 
thought that in giariting the sum of 
.■£20,000 they would be doing nolbirig. 
(/Aw, hear f) It any sum were to he 
given, be did not think that £.50,000 
would be more than sufficient to com- 
pensate the eminent services ot that dis- 
tinguished nobleman ; but be objected to 
the motion on the grounds stated by liis 
hon. colleagues opposite. He also ob- 
jected to giatiutics, because be thought 
they wore liable to become objects ot can- 
vas amongst the members ot the Court. 

Mr. Hugh Lindsay (a Director) sup- 
ported the motion, feeling convinced that 
the eminent services of the Marrjuess 
Wellesley went far beyond the sum winch 
it was jiroposed to grant Jiim. It was, 
no doubt, far below his merits; at the 
same time, it would be taken as a testi- 
mony of the sense entertained of tliem 
by those in whose service he had so emi- 
nently distinguished himself. He trusted, 
therefore, that the motion would be car- 
ried by such a majority as would fully 
declare the sense of the Court of Pro- 
prietors on the question. The great value 
and importance of the noble lord’s ser- 
vices, the advantages of which they had 
been productive to this country and to a 
* Sir Jeremiah here refers to a note from Lord 
W. to Sir I'jtlrick Ross, in the fourth volume of 
the Wellosley Papers, Appendix R, 
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vast mass of the population of India^ 
were readily admitted by all. On what 
principle, then, could the proposed testi- 
mony of the sense which the Company 
entertained of those services be refused? 
The peculiar circumstances in which Uie 
noble marquess was now placed, pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity to the 
Court of publicly marking the sense they 
entertained of the untiring zeal and 
energy with which his splendid talents had 
been exerted in their service, and he 
again hoped that the Court would eagerly 
embrace that opportunity as it ought. 
(Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Ravenshaw (a Director) said, he 
rose as one of those who were not able to 
reconcile it to their feelings or their con- 
sciences to sign their names to the report 
on which the present motion was found- 
ed. lie assured the Court, that he deeply 
regretted the course, which only a sense 
of what he considered his duty, obliged 
him to take on this occasion, as he was 
one wlio, from his own observation, could 
bear testimony to the eminent services of 
the noble marquess. He was in India at 
the period when the noble marquess was 
at the head of its Government, and he 
most fully concurred in every thing that 
had been said by his hon. collotigues, and 
other hon. members of the Court, in 
eulogy of those services. However, for 
the reasons stated by his hon. friends near 
him, and winch it was unnecessary for 
him to repeat, he could not concur in the 
motion before the Court. He repeated 
his great regret at this, as perhaps he 
was one of the few members in that 
Court, or out of it, who were eyc-wit- 
nes.ses of, and could therefore bear per- 
sonal testimony to, the eminent services 
of the noble marquess. 

Sir R. Campbell (a Director) regretted 
that there should be any dilferencc of 
opinion in the Court on this subject, and 
that there should be any members of the 
Court who could not (and he gave them 
the fullest credit for sincerity in the 
course they took) consent to the proposed 
grant. He admitted that even those who 
dissented from the motion, did ample 
justice to the great services and eminent 
talents of the noble marquess, and to the 
benefits which had resulted from his ad- 
ministration of the government of India. 
After what had been said upon that sub- 
ject, it was unnecessary for him to enter 
into any detail as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the noble marquess’s services ; but 
he could not avoid adverting to one or 
two circumstances connected with them. 
Let the Court consider for a moment 
what was the state of our Indian posses- 
sions at the period when the noble mar- 
quess assumed the government, and con- 
test it with their condition when he re- 
tired from it. When the noble lord be- 
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came governor-general, he found the 
British empire in India on the very brink 
oi destruction. Tippoo Sultan was then, 
if not actually in arms against it, at least 
prepared to attack our posse.ssions, aided 
by i-'rench troops, and by the prospect 
of a-still larger military force from that 
country. The able and energetic conduct 
of the noble marquess soon put an end to 
both those powers, as far as India was 
concerned. There never was a public man 
whose views and objects hud been more 
mistaken or misstated than those of the 
noble marquess. He had been described 
as a man of the most insatiable ambition 
— as one that would enter into war from 
motives of personal aggrandizement and 
distinction ; but let any one look at his 
despatches, which were ma-ster-pieces of 
political writing, and it would be seen that 
he entered into no war in w hicli he was not 
fully justified by the then position of the 
Company’s affairs. See what was the 
result of the noble Lord’s exertions. He 
succeeded in dissolving that formidable 
confederation of native princes, aided by 
Fnuice, which had menaced the existence 
of the British power in India. It was 
unnecessary for him to enter into the de- 
tail of the noble marquess’s general po- 
licy, but as a proof of his foresight and 
wisdom be might mention, that, soon 
after he became governor of India, he soli- 
cited the opinions of men of the most ex- 
tensive information and highest ability. Of 
these, there were three gentlemen distin- 
guished tor their intimate knowledge and 
experience of Indian affairs. When th^ 
noble marquess consulted them as to the 
plans he had formed of going to war to put 
down the confedei ation then formed against 
the British power, he was told, “ If yon go 
to war now, you will bring on the ruin of 
Biitisli intluence in India.” Notwith- 
standing this opinion, the noble marquess 
did go to war, and his plans had been 
arranged with such prudent foresight, and 
carried out with such consummate skill 
and bravery by those to whom he had 
confided their execution, that he succeed- 
ed even beyond the expectation of his 
most sanguine advisers. He completely 
annihilated the confederati«n, and esta- 
blished not only British power, but also 
the security of the powers in alliance 
with it, on a sure and firm basis. He 
(Sir R. Campbell) might here take the 
liberty of paying a well-merited tribute to 
the zeal and ability of a gentleman now 
present, to whose aid, as his confidential 
friend and adviser at that period, the 
noble marquess was so much indebted. 
The presence of that gentleman, how- 
ever, restrained him from going farther ; 
but he might, without flattery, say, that 
no man whose services to the Company 
had obtained a niche among the sta- 
tues ot eminent individuals in that room 

(’i Q) 
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Imd ever deserved it better than the 
ilistiiigui'^hed individual to whom he al- 
luded. TIjc noble marquess might, in 
the I'lillest sense of the word, be called 
the preserver of our empire in India ; 
but for Ins services, ue should not Iiave 
a foot of territory in that country at the 
present moment. Amongst the many 
proofs of the zeal for the service of the 
Company, which distinguished the admi- 
nistration of the noble marquess, he 
might mention the many favoui-s con- 
ferred on its civil servants, and the ala- 
crity w itli which he noticed ami rewarded 
the faithful discharge of their duties by the 
members of that body. Under every view 
which he could take of the government 
of the noble marquess, he couhl not but 
feel rejoiced that the present motion was 
brouglit forward. If any member of that 
Court had any doubts as to the policy of 
any part of that govei iiment, let him turn to 
the noble mar quess’s despatches at that 
period, uinl Ire would soon Ire convinced, 
that every department of it had been car- 
ried on on pr’inciples of the soundest 
policy, einbiaciiig the most enlightened 
and liberal views with reference to our 
true iiitciests in that country. (Heart 
hear !) 

Mr. Jenkins said, that as one of those 
Directors who had signed, and most cor- 
dially concurred in the vote proposed, he 
should have been content to leave it in 
the hands of his lion, and gallant friends, 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who 
had so ably and effectively suppor ted it for 
the Court of Directors, had not some of 
Iris lion, colleagues come forward frankly 
and laudably to state their reasons for not 
acceding to the Report; and although 
others had spoken in defence of it, it hap- 
pened that none of those who, like him- 
.self, had held high and confidential offices 
under the noble marquess, and from se- 
niority, talents, and weight, were better 
entitled to address the Cour t on such an 
occasion than he w^a.s, had yet claimed its 
attention. Under the.sc circumstances, al- 
though little accustomed to speak in pirb- 
lic, he trusteil he might be permitted to 
offer- a few observations. It would be a 
work of supererogation to detail the bril- 
liant events of the noble mar(pies.s’s ad- 
ministration of the government of India. 
If their transceridarit importance had not 
long ago been acknowledged by the Com- 
pany and the nation, the recent publica- 
tion of his despatches would have placed 
them in a true light. That woi’k the 
Court of Directors had thought it a duty 
to open as widely as possible to the pe- 
rusal and study of their servants in India, 
as containing a mine of diplomatic legis- 
lative and military wisdom, which would 
enrich the minds of all who would explore 
it, ill exact proportion to the attention and 
industry wliich they bestowed on the pur- 


suit. The full, luminous, and profound 
exposition, which those papers afforded, 
of motives, actions, and results, would 
not only speak for the wonderful ability, 
judgment, and foresight, the vast reach of 
mind and iV'toriishing powers of combina- 
tion, possessed by their noble writer, but 
must remove every doubt, and dispel 
every prejudice, that might, under defi- 
cient inlormation, have prevailed, as to 
the sound, just, moderate, and humane 
principles of policy, on which every mea- 
sure of his Indian Government was based. 
(Hear!) The great and most prominent 
measures of the noble marquess’s admi- 
nistration, were of a combined military 
and diplomatic character ; they embraced 
a range, both within and without the 
bounds of India, co-extensive with the 
numerous points of contact or connexion 
which an enlarged view of the interests of 
our dominions, whether of a military, po- 
litical, or commercial nature, presented to 
his comprehensive mind. But if, as was 
indispensable, the first object of his di- 
plomatic exertions was to secure alliances 
for our own immediate security, and for 
the promotion of other domestic interests, 
the next was to maintain peace amongst 
our neighbours — a more generous, en- 
lightened, and truly British policy than that 
of relying tor safety on fomenting dissen- 
sions among them ; these the noble mar- 
quess espoused every honourable means 
to avert; and when his wars had been 
brought to a rapid and victorious result, 
through the masterly combination of his 
military plans, and the consummate skill 
and valonr of the commanders and troop>^ 
employed in their execution, the terms ol 
pacification which he dictated were strictlj 
liinitcrl to obtain the just objects of war, 
\'iz. indemnify lor the past, and securitj 
for the future; whilst his arrangements 
for the disposal and settlement of the con- 
quered territories, were uniformly framed 
on principles, intended (to use the mar- 
quess’s own words) “ to be acceptable tti 
the inhabitants of the conquered territo- 
ries, just and conciliatory towards conti- 
guous native states, and indulgent to every 
party in any degree affected by the con- 
sequences of his success.” (Heart hearf] 
Other gentlemen had enumerated the 
principal of the marquess’s great actions; 
their results briefly were, — our subsidiary 
alliances restored, improved, and extend- 
ed; the son of Hyder Ali, our old and 
inveterate enemy, subdued and slain ; the 
Mahratta confederacy broken in pieces ; 
and, greatest of all, the French power and 
influence in the East annihilated, for- 
midable as the marquess found it, in the 
alliance of Tippoo and the Mahrattas, in 
large armies in the Deccan and Hindo- 
stan, commanded and officered by French- 
men, in the posbcssion of extensive fer- 
tile provinces on our most vulnerable 
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frontier, and of the person of the Empe- 
for of Delhi, a most dangerous instru- 
ment in the hands of any rival power. 
But when we recollect that these means 
of offence were at tlie disposal ol that 
wondciful man, who, wiih all F.niope at 
his feet, with the exception olViieat Bii- 
tuin, at that time the only barrier, under 
Providence, between him and nniveivil 
empire, was straining every nerve to sup- 
plant her in India, as the heaviest blow he 
could strike at her national resoiiices, or 
even her national existence ; and that all 
these means were baffled by the Marquess 
Wellesley, what more could he necessary 
to stamp his administration as tlie most 
glorious and successful which we ever 
had witnessed, or were ever likely to wit- 
ness ? {Hear !) Nor, in saying so, do w'c 
detract from the just renown of otluT 
great statesmen who preceded or succeed- 
ed him in the government of our Indian 
empire. Give to Clive the glory ol being 
Its founder, to Warren Hastings that of 
being its saviour in its infant struggles; 
give to Cornwallis the fame due to his mi- 
litary exploits, and to those civil and legis- 
lative acts which have endeared his name 
for ever to the people of India, as well as 
his country still it was left toWclIesley 
to signalize his genius in a much wider 
field, and while following the footsteps ol 
Cornwallis, in promoting, as a legislator, 
the welfare of our native subjects, to save 
them and ourselves tioin extreme perils, 
to achieve conquests which jilaccd the 
British empire still higher in the scale of 
strength and renown, and to show the 
way even to the Marquess of Hastings 
(as was magnaiiiinoiisly acknowledged by 
that nobleman), to secure that Mipiemacy 
which his arms had conquered, and which 
the British nation wielded at this day; iii 
short, to him we owed both its possession 
and its present high and palmy sPite of 
grandeur and maginlicence. {Hear, hear!) 
Neither ought v^'e to forget, that it is, as 
had been observed by an honourable ba- 
ronet, Sir Charles Forbes, to the noble 
marquess’s know'ledge and appreciation of 
the eminent talents of his iliustiious bro- 
ther. the Duke ol Wellington, that w'e — 
tliatall Europe, — are indebted for the first 
important efforts in arms, which stamped 
him the hero destined to subdue the con- 
queror of Europe, in Europe, as he had 
already, under the marquess’s auspices, 
contributed, by his unrivalled skill and 
valour, to delcat his piojects in Asia, 
{Hear, hear !) The hajipy choice ol in- 
struments for effecting his great purpose, 
was a striking feature in the noble mar- 
quess’s administration. 'J'he Diikeol Wel- 
lington was a signal inspince of this, but 
by no means a solitary one ; the n.inics of 
others, of high character mid reputation, 
had, in the couise of the discussion, been 
brought forward, to their tiwn lumoui as 


well as to that of the illustrious individual 
by whom their services were directed. To 
this aptitude for discerning talent, and de- 
teiroination to employ it, much of the 
unfailing success which attended the Mar- 
queijp VVelle^ley’s adiMiiiistiutioii is to ho 
asciibed. Still the credit lests pie-emi- 
nently with himself, and with those com- 
manding qualities which ensured the cor- 
dial co-operation ol his council and of 
the subordinate gcvei iiinents, — one occu- 
pied by the son of the gieat Clive, iirul I he 
other by Mr. Duncan,— qualities which 
enabled him to communicate his own spi- 
rit and energy to every one acting under 
his orders, not to mention the never dying 
names of Harris and Lake, whose e.\- 
ploits had already been so ably and justly 
eulogized. {Hear, hear /) There was one 
point more, in regard to which he thought 
Lord Wellesley W'as entitled to praise, 
scarcely inferior to that due to any part of 
his administration, and that was, his an- 
xious and successful efforts to raise the 
characters and qualifications of the junior 
servants of the Company, by providing 
for them a suitable education, of wliicli 
the objects w'cre not only to promote 
amongst them the cultivation of Oiioiital 
know'ledge, and of other hr.iiiehes of 
study. Immediately connected \iith the 
due performance of their official func- 
tions, hut to instil into their minds a 
deep sense of their civil, moral, and re- 
ligious obligations, as the best means of 
ensuring to the people ol India a just, 
an honest, and (as was emphatically 
addc<l by his Lordship, m one ol his last 
addresses to the students of the (’ollege 
of Foit William) a truly Biitish govern- 
ment. If nothing else had remained of 
that splendid loundatioii, hut the (‘iistoin 
ol the Governoi-geneial peisunally ad- 
dressing the young servants of the Com- 
pany, on the subject of theii studies and 
duties, much goml would have resulted 
from it. riie interest exjnessed by per- 
sonages, of that exalted station, m the 
pursuits and w'clture of youths, new to 
hie and but recently removed from pa- 
rental care, as was the case ol most of the 
junior servants in those days, wouUUtend 
at once to giatify their feelings, and sti- 
mulate theii exertions; eoiuTng from siu-h 
a man as Lord Wellesley, sui rounded as 
he was with the halo ol unrivalled gloiy 
and .success, the effect could not hut he 
irresistible, and jiroportionatcly advan- 
tageous to the public service. Whilst on 
the subject of tho (’ollegc, it was proper 
also to allude to the lavouiahle efiect ol 
that institution on the minds ol our na- 
tive .subjects, as showing a respect for 
their literature and leading to the pa- 
tronage ol their learned men. '1 hese 
were most grateful to their le. lmgs, and 
therelore as ameie matter ol jiolicy, truly 
WMsC But this was not all — by eiieourag- 
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ing the translation of the sacred Scriptures 
into the Oriental languages by learned 
natives, Lord Wellesley endeavoured ^to 
give them access to the fountains of divine 
truth, under the circumstances and with 
the dispositions best calculated (as fa/* as 
human influences are coneemed), to in- 
duce a fair and dispassionate, and even a 
favourable view of their contents : and 
whilst acting on principles of the most 
complete toleration, and of protection to 
the religious creeds and observances of our 
native subjects, both Hindoo and Maho- 
medan, he did not hesitate to suppress, by 
law, the human sacrifices at the island of 
Saugur, in the Ganges, as at once revolt- 
ing to humanity, and contrary to the books 
esteemed sacred by those who participated 
in those enormities. As a peifnanent 
mark of the noble marquess’s interest in 
Indian affairs, he (Mr. Jenkins) must, 
in common with several who had pre- 
ceded him, allude to those highly instruc- 
tive despatches and papers which their 
illustrious author had permitted to be 
published for the express purpose of con- 
tributing to the benefit of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and affording to future gover- 
nors the advantages derivable from the 
lights of his genius and experience. 
Could our recollection of his invaluable 
sei-vices be thus revived, in what might 
almost be considered a testamentary be- 
quest of that venerable nobleman to the 
Company f< ^ which he still professed a 
dutiful devotion, and to the service for 
which he had thus once more testified a 
parental attachment and affection, and 
with a knowledge of the inadeipiacy of 
his fortune to his rank, could he hesitate 
one moment in stepping forward to sliow 
that the gratitude of the Company was 
as enduring as the regard of the illustrious 
statesman ; and that he who had devoted 
the vigour of his days to the service of 
the Company, was not forgotten by them 
in his declining years If such a feeling 
were insufficient to induce concurrence 
in the recommendation of tfie Court of 
Directors, the policy of such concurrence 
in encouraging other statesmen to devote 
the best years of their lives to the service 
of the Company, as he hud done, would 
speak still farther in its favour; — but 
such reinforcement must be unnecessary; 
the Court of Proprietors would doubt- 
less concur in supporting the views of the 
Court of Directors, and if not with per- 
fect unanimity, at least by such an over- 
whelming majority ns would he barely 
short of it.— (//ear/) In conclusion, 
Mr. .lenkins expressed his sincere be- 
lief, that by such an act of liberal justice, 
the Court of Proprietors would be repaid 
with interest, in credit to themselves, and 
in substantial benefits to the empire which 
was in their hands ; and he was satis- 
fied that if put to the vote in India, not 


only would the motion be carried by 
acclamation in the service, which, it had 
been hinted, might consider tiie sura 
voted as abstracted from savings made at 
its expense, but it would be cheerfully 
ratified by the people of India, as a well- 
merited triniite to a governor to whom 
millions of them oweil the enjoyment of 
the blessings of Pritish rule ; of one 
whose munificence had ever been the 
theme of their jirnise, and who still lived 
in their hearts as uniformly their friend 
and benefactor in every act of his long 
and memorable administration.— (//wir, 
hear !) 

The motion was then put to a show of 
hands, and carried in the affirmative by an 
immense majority. The nuinlier of hands 
held up, against it, not being more than 
six or seven. 

The Chairman declared the question to 
be carried in the alfinnativc. 

Sir C. Forhes . — “ Mr. Chairman, I beg 
to call fora division.” 

The Chairman . — *' The hon. baronet 
can have a division, if he perseveres in call- 
ing for it; hut he must be aware, that in 
cases where tlic sense of the Court, on any 
question, has been expressed in so decided 
and marked a manner, as it has been in 
the present instance, there having been 
only two or three hands raised against it, 
it is not at all usual to call for a division.” 

Sir C, Forhes.—'' My object in calling 
for the division was to let it go before the 
public that the question was carried by the 
very decided majority to which you have 
alluded; and that in a Court in which 
nearly two hundred members were pre- 
sent, not more than six, or at most ten, 
hands were held up against the motion.” 

The Court then adjourned. 

East- India House, Nouember 8. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held 
at the Company’s House, in Leadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of submitting 
to the Proprietors, for confinnaliori, the 
resolution of the General Court of the 1st 
instant, approving the resolution of tlie 
Court of Directors of the iHth of October 
1837, granting the sum of £20,000, lor 
the benefit of the most noble the Marquess 
Wellesley, upon the grounds and in the 
manner therein stated. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court having been read : — 

The Chairman ( Sir James H. Carnac) 
moved “ That this Court do confirm the 
resolution of the General Court of tlie 
Ist of November, approving the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors of the IHtli 
of October 1837, granting the sum of 
£20,000, for the benefit of the most noble 
the Marquess Wellesley, upon the 
grounds and in the manner therein stated.” 
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The question having been seconded by 
Sir J. L. Lushington, Bart., (the Deputy 
Chairman) was put from the Chair, when 
Mr. FieMer rose and said, he felt bound 
to continue his opposition to the proposed 
grant of ^20,000 to the noble marquess, 
not from any party spirit, but upon princi- 
ple, a feeling of duty to all, as a member 
of the Court of Proprietors. He submitted 
that the Court had no power to make tlic 
grant in the first place, not having suffi- 
cient facts established before them ; and 
secondly, looking to the demands upon 
the Company, that the revenues of India 
would not warrant it. The Court having 
been deprived of property and commercial 
privileges, they had no means of their 
own, save capital and dividends, which 
were wholly dependant on the remittances 
from India. The Court, therefore, could 
only act as trustees in administering the 
Indian revenues, and the question then 
at issue was one of principle, i. e justice 
to all, and a consistency of conduct in the 
Court of Proprietors. He would take 
leave to state their duties. First, the 
good government of India, and their 
obligation to asceitain the means and 
resources of the natives. Secondly, the 
expenses in Asia and in Europe, in the 
government of that empire, not forgetting 
the debts and pensions with which the 
revenues were charged. Thirdly, the capi- 
tal anddividendsof aboutSM'iOO proprietors 
of stock. He looked to sec what were the 
ways and means, and he found, by the 
records of Parliament in 1831, ending in 
‘12, there was a deficiency of... £207,581 
And in 1832, ending in 33, a 

further deficiency of 264,3^32 


Making a total of £171,013 

In the year 1833, ending in .‘14, he found 
a trifling surplus of .£49, ‘108, leaving, 
however, in tlie three years, a deficiency 
of £422,515, in the revenues of India. 
These were the la.st published accounts 
of the revenues and disbursements of 
India; and he was fearful, though in time 
of profound peace, that for the last seven 
years there was, on the whole, not suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the demands on 
the Government of India. He would, 
therefore, seriously enquire, looking, as 
the Court of Proprietors were bound to 
do, to the real interests of the far absent 
Indian, to those having equitable, as well 
as legal, claims upon the Company; and 
also looking to the absent Proprietors, 
amongst whom were very many aged, wi- 
dows and orphans, with numerous others, 
having no voice in the Court, whether 
the Court of proprietors ought, in com- 
mon justice, to entertain the grant in 
question. However unpleasant to him, 
he must remark, looking to the many 
nieasures w’hich, at diflforent times, h.id 
come before the Court of Proprietors, 


that he did feel that the Court was not, 
to .say the least, kindly treated by the 
B^rd of Ciimmissioners for the Alfairs of 
India, which bad not been expected Horn 
the sentiments expiessed on many occa- 
giorts, and foi instance, on that of a dinner 
given to the Right Hon. the Governor of 
Bombay ; on which occasion, an hon. 
Director (Mr. Tucker), who, at that time, 
filled their chair with so much talent and 
ability, and with such great benefit to the 
Company, in a mo^t eloquent speech in 
favour of India and ot her Company, and 
of the neccs-'ity of having the best under- 
standing always subsisting between the 
Company and the Board of Commission- 
ers. truly observed, to use his own words, 
“ that there ever should lie a sort of con- 
jugal union betwei'ii them,” These happy 
sentiments were, it appeared, warmly re- 
sponded to liyall present, in paiticular by 
the Right Him. the Governor of Bombay, 
and by bis noble biotlier. Now be, (Mr. 
F.) would see whether those praisew’ortby 
sentiments w'erc reduced into pnictice. 
He would, however, first refer the Court 
to Dean Swilt’s version of the term “con- 
jugal union.'’ The Court no doubt would 
recollect a small w'ork of the Dean’s, en- 
titled, “ A story of an Unfortunate Lady.’* 
It stated that the lady was Ireland, and 
the gentleman England, who w'ooed and 
promised marriage, but that the gentle- 
man, after having secured all her property 
and trade, and, by some means or other, 
also secured a majority of her servants, 
refused marriage, and never ufteiwaids 
treated her as a wife, but as a mistress 
only. He, (Mr. F.) regretted to observe 
that the term “conjugal union ” between 
India and her Cornjiany, and the Roard of 
Commissioneis, pretty well corresponded 
with Dean Swift’s story of the Unfortu- 
nate Lady. In part corroboration, be had 
only to look to the East India Company’s 
being depiived of its cummeicial charter 
and property, in favour, as it w'us said, of 
the English nation ; to the conduct pur- 
sued with regard to the St. Helena officers 
and others ; to the eoiidiict with regard 
to the excluded maritime officers; and the 
paring dow n of the Company’s establish- 
ment in almost every direction. And lie 
must beg to contrast these instance's with 
othersteps, which if not emanating directly 
from the Board of Commissioners, at least 
met their full sanction and ratification. lie 
meant the grant of £60,000 to Marquess 
Hastings, and the lurther grant of £20,000 
to the second marquess ; the grunt of 
£20,000 to the executors of Loid Mel- 
ville ; the proposed grant of £'5,fK)0 to Earl, 
Clare (in addition to the allowed £3,000) 
for his trip of pleasure oveilaiid to his 
Government of Bombay; the retusal to 
place Haileybury College in a train for 
abolition, though tlic Comiiany presented 
to both Houses of rarliamcnt petitions 
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under its seal in 18.33, praying that it 
might be abolished ; and the present ap- 
plication for a grant of i'iM.OOO to Mai^ 
quessWellesley, notwithstanding the Com- 
pany then were, and had been, paying him 
£5,000 a year (amounting to £‘M),0<)W), 
more than £3<J,(X)0 tliereot he liad received 
while in possession of his lull income and 
full patronage, as governor-general of 
India. He, (Mr. F.) did not wish^tb 
undervalue the services of the noble mar- 
quess, but must contend that the Court of 
Proprietors were botind to restrain their 
hands from issuing so large a grant as 
£20,000, until they had full proof, such 
as their duty as trustees demanded, that 
it was a just claim upon India. The Court 
of I'roprietors had no alteinutive; they 
had no right to give way to their feelings; 
they had a strict line ot duty to perform, 
which was no other than the having full 
information, supported by proof, of all the 
circumstances; at the same time taking 
into view what had been already done tor 
the noble marquess. It mu.st also be re- 
collected, that the Company had, in addi- 
tion to the large Income and emoluments 
derived by the marquess in India, granted 
the £5,000 a year pension, to commence 
so far back as 1799, and which was, at 
the present moment, a charge upon the 
revenues of India ; and, further, that by 
reference to the records of the Company, 
it would be .seen that the grant dated in 
1801 stated, that the pension was for the 
eminent services of the marquess in India, 
whereby it was shown that his services 
were, at ttiat lime, duly appreciated ; and 
the £5 000 a year pension (or life con- 
sidered to he sufficient l»y all. It also 
appeared by the records that some ques- 
tion respecting the pension of the mar- 
quess was mooted iu 181 4«, thirteen years 
afterwards, but without any further gnmt, 
or the least addition to the £5,000 per 
annum being made. He must, tlierefore, 
take it for granted that the whole merits of 
the noble marquess were well known and 
admitted in 1801 ; at lea.st, they had been 
in ISH, thirteen years afterwards, and nine 
years after his leaving India. And yet no 
additional grant was deemed necessary, 
nor indeed tfiought of, till the present 
application in 1837. Mr. F. would admit, 
for the sake of argument, that it might be 
possible for the noble marquess to adduce 
proofs sufficient to found a claim for 
i,‘20.000, though, at the same time, the 
Indian revenues were still paying him, or 
on h is account, the £5,0(X) per annum pen- 
sion for his service.^ in India. He, (Mr. F . ) 
nevertheless, was hound to contend that 
the £20,0(X) grant ought not, in justice, 
to be added to the burthens of India, in- 
asmuch as the £5,(KX) pension was deemed 
by all, and acquiesced in by the noble 
marquess himself, for the long space of 
thirty-six years, as amply sufficient for all 


the services rendered by the marquess 
to India and her Company. And be 
it remembered that it was during the 
time while the Company were in posses- 
sion of large assets, territory, their full 
trade and prosperity. It might be con- 
tended by some, that the marquess was 
well entitled to the £20,000, or more, (or 
the great benefit the Fmgli.sh nation at 
large derived from its commerce W'ith 
India. Be it so. Then he would reply, 
that as India and her Company have paid 
already the large sum of £2(X),0(X) on 
account of the pension, and continuing 
to pay the £5,000 a year during life, 
they have sufficiently and amply per- 
formed their duty to the noble marquess ; 
and that it only remained for the English 
nation at large, for the great benefits it 
derived from the muvqucss’s services, 
instead of further hurtliening the revenues 
of India, to pay it out of their own pockets. 
He must again beg to advert to the Re- 
port before the Court, and the hon. 
Chairman, he hoped, would pardon him 
w'hen he repeated that it was not .such a 
report as the Court o( Proprietors had a 
right to expect. It appeared to him that 
the Report should have been almost a ver- 
batim copy of the Directors’ resolutions. 
The Report did not state any positive facts, 
but merely said, that the Directors had 
learnt that the marquess was involved in 
his circum.stances ; that they had rea-son 
to apprehend that he had very little, if 
any, beneficial interest in the £5,(X)0 a 
year pension ; and that his present cir- 
cumstances were a ground for the grant. 
Now he, (Mr. F ) begged to say that this 
effigy of a report did not intorm the (’ourt 
ol Proprietors how, and in what manner, 
or on w’hat authority, documents or proof.s, 
the Court of Directors derived such in- 
formation, as to warrant a rc'^oliition to 
recommend to the Court of Proprietors 
to grant so large a sum as £20,01X), in 
addition to the £2(X),(XX} already paid, 
and the £5,000 a year, tlien in payment, 
out of the revenues ot India. As a plain 
man of business, he must say, looking to 
all the circumstances in every point of 
view, that the £20,000 claim on the In- 
dian revenue ought not to be sustained. 
He, (Mr. F.) for his own, and for the 
satisfaction of many absent proprietors, 
would put a few questions, w'hich he hoped 
the hon. Chairman would not object to. 
At the last Court lie, (Mr. F.) had put a 
question, which the hon. Chairman said 
he. Mr. F., instead o( waiting for an answer, 
hud himself answered. Such, he said, 
would not he his fault that day. In hi.s 
(piestions he need hardly say that he meant 
no offence or want of courtesy to the Chair 
or the Court of Directors, and he should 
feel quite satisfied in leaving it to the Chair 
to decide whether, in point of right or of 
courtesy, he was entitled to have his qiies- 
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tions answered. His only objects were 
justice to all, and a consistency of conduct 
in the Court of Proprietors. He would 
then ask, if any, and what application for 
the grant was made by the Marquess, or 
by a friend, or agent, and whether by let- 
ter or personal communication ; or whe- 
ther the application emanated directly or 
indirectly from the Board of Commis- 
sioners ; or when, and in what manner, 
it originated in the Court of Directors ; 
and whether there were any, and what 
documents or minutes upon which the 
resolution was formed ; and whether there 
were any written dissents of any and whom 
of the seven Directors not signing the 
resolutions. Before sitting down he re- 
peated that he did not wish to treat the 
Court of Directors with the least want of 
courtesy and respect. He considered he 
was only doing his duty, but, of course, 
he placed himself in the Chairman’s hands 
to answer the questions as he deemed 
right. 

Sir (7. Forbes rose to order. The 
whole of the questions whieh the hon. 
proprietor was now putting, had been 
substantially put and answered at the last 
Court, and the time of the Court ought 
not to be now taken up with them. 

Mr. Fielder contended that the whole 
of the questions he had put were quite 
relevant to the motion before the Court, 
and that he. as a proprietor, had a right 
to put them. He begged to repeat his 
question, whether there had been any 
protest in writing from any Director on 
the subject? 

Mr. Burnie rose to protest against this 
system of examination of the Chairman, 
by the hon, proprietor. He must say, 
that the course which the hon. proprietor 
was pursuing, showed a total want of 
feeling on his part, and a great want of 
respect to the Court of Directors and to 
the hon. Baronet in the Chair. 

Mr. Fielder said, he must throw back- 
on the hon. proprietor who had just sat 
<lown, the charge of want of feeling, — that 
charge had no foundation whatever, — but 
certainly it had none in any thing tliat he 
had said on the present occasion. He 
had as much feeling as the hon. pro- 
prietor who hud interrupted him, or as 
any gentleman present. He maintained 
that he had a full right to object to this 
motion on the grounds he had stated. 
Before the Court could be called upon to 
concur in a motion of this kind for a 
grant of money, they were bound by the 
by-law to whicli he had referred at the la.st 
Court, to liave all the grounds stated' on 
which the grant was proposed to them. 
Those grounds, he maintained, had not 
been stated in the manner which the by- 
law required. On all these grounds he 
must repeat his dissent Irom the motion. 

Mr. Weeding said, that he was quite 


willing to leave it altogether to the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman whether he would 
i^swer the questions put to him, though 
he certainly did think that that mode of 
interrogatory was not usual or regular in 
the piactice of the Court. But there was 
one question to which he had a strong 
objection ; it offered an affront to the 
noble marquess, which made him wish 
thdt the hon. Cliairman would not answer 
it. He meant the question, whether the 
application for the grant was made by the 
noble marquess himself ? There could be 
no doubt of the answer which would be 
given, if given at all ; but the question 
was .so gratuitously offensive, that he 
hoped it would be treated with the in- 
dignity it deserved, by the refusal to an- 
swer ^t . — {Hear I) 

Sir C. Forbes — There can be no diffi- 
culty whatever about the answer to the 
question to which iny hon. friend (Mr. 
Weeding) has alluded, for 1 can say, most 
po.sitively, that no sucli application was 
ever made by tile noble marquess. — 
(JJeait hear!) 

Mr. Tunning wished to say a few words 
before the Chairman decided upon an- 
sM'cring the questions or not — and, he 
owned, it appeared to him such a mode 
of interrogatory was rather irregular. — 
But, there were one or two questions, 
which, it pressed, would establish a very 
inconvenient precedent; he meant those 
which sought to know whether the pre- 
sent motion originated witli any Director 
and with whom. Such questions as these 
were, in his opinion, quite irregular, as 
they would clearly tend to an infringement 
of the rights and privileges of the Direc- 
tors. Certainly, no member of that Court 
hail a right to inquire as to the particular 
line of conduct any Director might have 
thought proper to take, in the discussion 
of any mutter which miglit come before 
the body of which he was a member. — 
{Hear, hear') — He merely threw out 
this as a suggestion, before the hon. 
Cliairman decided whether he would an- 
swer the questions put to him. 

The Chairman. — I certainly will not 
object to satisfying the curiosity *bf my 
hon. friend on the points t» which he has 
referred, though I must admit that the 
interrogative style he has chosen, is ra- 
ther a novelty in this Court;— but, in 
answering his questions, I can assure him 
that I do so, not on my own account, 
to explain the part 1 have taken in the 
question ; I do so in justice to the noble 
marquess. I say, then, in reply to the 
first question of the hon. proprietor, that 
the noble marquess never made any ap- 
plication, diiectly or indirectly, on the 
subject.~(Zou(/ cries of Hear D I can 
say more,— that no application on the 
subject was ever made, directly or indi- 
rectly, oil the subject, by any of the friends 
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or ttgrntf* of the noble mnrqucss.— (i/mr, 
hear /) Let me add, that the proposition 
was made in the Court of Directors by 
the individual who is now addressing tne 
Court. 1 did so, from my own conviction 
of the great claims, which the noble luur- 
quess’s eminent services gave him, on the 
gratitude of the Company and of the 
people of India~(//t'ar, Aear/)— and I am 
iiappy to say, that the proposition was 
warmly responded to, and cordially sanc- 
tioned by, a large majority of njy col- 
leagues in the other room, and carried by 
an overwhelming inajoritv iti this Court. — 
{Hear, hear!) As to minutes of the pro- 
ceedings in the other Court, there arc 
none hut the report already laid before the 
Court. Had there been any other, they 
would of course have actiompanidd that 
report.— I have now answered iny hon. 
Iriend’s principal questions— as a matter 
of courtesy to him, and not as a matter 
of right, — but my chief motive was, as an 
{let of jiistice to the character ot the noble 
manpiess ; and 1 again repeat, emphati- 
cally, that, directly or indirectly, there 
never was any application on the subject 
either hy or from him, or any of his friends 
or agents.— (//ear, lu’ar!) — One of the 
questions of my hon. friend was, whether 
this had not originated with some one of 
the Commissioners of the India Board? — 
In reply to that let me say, that I should 
be wholly unfit tor the situation which 1 
have the honour to hold, if I could for 
an instant hesitate to refuse any such ap- 
plication (had it been made) as an inva- 
sion of the rights ot the Court of Pro- 
prietors. After this I need hardly say, 
that no such proposition was ever made 
by any of the Commi.ssionera of the India 
Board. — My hon. friend has made one 
observation, in wliich, as a truism, I, of 
course, must concur : he has said, tliat 
we are trustees for the people of India. 
No doubt we are, and as such bound to 
admini.ster the revenues of that people 
with prudence and economy;— but then, 
as a reason wliy we should not assent to 
this motion, he has mentioned the state 
of the finances of India, in which, he says, 
therd^was a deficiency in the years 1831 
and 1832 — bi^t there was a surplus in the 
years 1834- and 1835 If my hon. friend hud 
carefully looked once at the documents 
relating to Indian finance, he would have 
found that, so far from there being a de- 
ficiency, there is at the present moment 
a surplus revenue; and for his information 
ami the satisfaction of the Court I can 
state, tliat there is at this time a surplus 


revenue of more than a million — {Hear, 
hear!) — and I am farther happy to state, 
that the revenue, as administered by Lord 
Auckland, is fast improving. — (Hear, 
hear!)~So that, on the ground of decreas- 
ing revenue, there is no objection to the 
motion before the Court There are some 
other points on which my hon. friend has 
touched, such as the conduct of the India 
Board to the civil servants at St. Helena 
and the excluded maritime officers. Into 
any discussion on these subjects it is not 
my intention now to enter hut I may 
observe, that it does not follow, because 
we gave nothing in the one case that we 
should not give any thing in tlie other. — 
(Hear, hear!) — I have now answered all 
my hon. f riend’s questions ; and though I 
give him full credit for his intentions, 1 
cannot approve of the course he has taken; 
hut 1 hope, as I have answered all his 
objections, we shall now have his support, 
instead of his opposition, on a question, 
on which imanlmity is so very desirable. — 
(Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Fielder ht\ef\y defended the course 
he had taken, and contended that his ob- 
jections had not been answered. He 
should, therefore, persevere in his oppo- 
sition, though he did so with regret. 

Mr. Twinimj said, that it was not usual 
to enter into any lengthened discussion on 
a question for confirming the vote of a 
former Court ; yet, as he liad not been 
present at the last Court, he could not 
allow the question to go to the vote witli- 
out saying one or two words as to the 
vote he should give. He had read the 
speeches made, pro and con, at the last 
Court, and to those which were in favour 
of the motion he gladly subscribed. Had 
he attended at the last Court he would 
have supported the motion; and, assent- 
ing to the reasons urged tiy those who 
did support it, he would now give it his 
cordial concuiTence. He regretted that 
the Court could not be unanimous in 
the grant — but he hoped they would go 
very near to the point of unanimity. 

Mr. Marriott had felt it his duty at the 
last Court to declare his opposition to 
the motion. He owned, that he had not 
heard any thing, since, sufficient to induce 
him to change his opinion-; he should, 
therefore, persevere in opposing it. 

The question was then put from the 
Chair, and carried in the affirmative by a 
very large majority, there being only two 
hands held up against it. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

CALAMITOITS FIRE AT SURAT. 

A subscription has been humanely set on 
foot in this country, in aid of that at Bom- 
bay, for the relict of the seventy thousand 
sufferers, in the late dreadful fire at Surat, 
which began on the 24'th April, and con- 
tinuing to rage, that and the ensuing day, 
destroyed nearly the whole of that exten- 
sive city In a tew hours alter it.s coni- 
mencement, it covered an area of three 
miles. In a narrative transmitted by Mr. 
Farish, M. C. of Bombay, to Lord Clare, 
the Hon. M. Elphinstone, and Mr. Ro- 
mer, it is stated that, “ In the quarter 
of the city inhabited chiefly by people of 
the Boree caste, there wa.s one entrance 
only from the street to the houses they 
inhabit. All the men had left their home.s 
to aid in extinguishing the fire, which did 
not then appear likely to reach this quarter. 
This it unfortunately afterwards did, and 
before they could return, the only outlet 
was enveloped in flames, and numbers of 
helpless women and children perished, 
and the property was all destroyed. Some 
Boras are said to have taken refuge in 
one of their Musjeeds, which being en- 
tirely built of stone, they fancied them- 
selves secure, with their families and the 
little property they cariicd with them ; 
surrounded eventually by the fire, how- 
ever, the building became so heated, that 
the inmates were scorched to death ! The 
loss of property to the schroffs and native 
bankers, whose only security lor heavy 
sums owing to them lay in the property 
destroyed, has been immense, and men of 
wealth, up to the hour of the fire occur- 
ring, are now reduced to poverty, with 
little or no chance of recovering their 
losses. Bodic.s were discovered in such 
a position as to indicate that the parties 
had perished in the very act of escaping, 
with money and gold and silver orna- 
ments found in their hands. The loss of 
life has been immense, and as far as yet 
been reported, no less than five hundred 
are stated to have perished. Great numbers 
of cattle likewise have been burnt, and the 
whole scene is one of wide spread ruin and 
desolation. The number of houses de- 
stroyed is said to be upwards of six thou- 
sand, and from the dense population Surat 
contains, some faint idea of the misery and 
wretched state of the poor inhabitants 
may be conceived ; most of them are left 
Without food or shelter, and life has been 
but preserved to sink under famine and 
want. Whole families have been dispersed, 
parents are seeking their children, and 
children their natural protectors, so that, 
besides being deprived of all the property 
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they possessed, numbers have to bewail 
th^ loss of their nearest and dearest rela- 
tives.” 

The sukscriptions in London, we ok 
serve, already amount to £1,000; Lord 
Clare, Mr. Elphinstone. and Sir Charles 
Forbes, having subscrilied £100 each. 
The treasurers, to whom subscriptions 
are payable, are Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, 
and Co., 9, King William street. 

We can hardly add to the force of the 
appeal which tiie facts above- stated make 
to the charitable, and especially those 
connected with India. 

company’s bond debt. 

Tlie Court of Directors have given 
notice, that the Company’s Home Bond 
Debt will be dibcliarged on the iiOth of 
June next, from which day interest will 
cease. That the holders of bonds of £ 100 
each, or upwards, to an extent not ex- 
ceeding one half (£1,760,000) of the 
whole debt, may exchange their bonds for 
new bonds, to bear interest at the rate of 
three per cent, from the 30th June next, 
up to which period the present interest of 
four per cent, will be paid, the interest 
upon such new bonds not to be reduced, 
nor principal discharged or demanded, 
except after a notice of twelve months. 
Holders who may desire to take advan- 
tage of this arrangement, must leave their 
bonds at the Accounts Branch of the 
secretary’s office, on or before the Ist of 
January next, the bonds to be classed m 
lists, according to their loiters and num- 
bers, and the signature and place of resi- 
dence, of the bearer to be stated in the 
several lists. In case the whole amount 
tendered by four o’clock on the 1st of 
January shall exceed £1,760,000, then 
such proportion only of the amount ten- 
dered as the said sum of £1,760,000 may 
bear to the whole sum offered will be ex- 
changed. The bonds left-will be returned 
to the parties on and after the Stlkpf Ja- 
nuary, and such of them as are to be 
exchanged will be so mufked, and will 
accordingly be exchanged on and after the 
30th of June for new bonds. The amount 
in excess of £1,760,000 will be absolutely 
discharged on the 30th of June next. 


STEAM-COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

We are requested to insert the follow- 
ing correspondence : 

London, 14th Nov. 1837. 


To the Right Hon. 

Lord Wm. C, Bentinck, G.C.B-, M.P 
My Lord —It is with pain that I intrude upon 
vour Lordship any subject of a jjersonal n«ure, 
ind I am led to take such a step only by the Im- 
possibility of rendering myself justice m any other 
way. 

(2 R) 
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3(m; 

1 hate luffered many calumnies publicly clrcu- 
latetl against me to pass unnoticed, trusting to time 
and character to repel them : but a jtaseage in the 
Calcutta Courier, of the iJtith June, so far exceeds 
the ordinary bounds of falsehood and slander, thal 
1 feel obliged to bring it to your Lordship’s notice, 
and to request that you will condescend either to 
confirm or refute it. The passage to which I refer 
is the following ; 

“ Tliere Is also some reason to believe, that but 
for his (your Lordship’s) veto, the limited plan sub- 
mitted by the Court of Directors would' nave car- 
ried the day — a plan which, tve undi rstand. Cap- 
tain Giindlap, the Bengal agent, endeavoured at 
the time to get him to supjwrt.*’ 

In resp.ttfully requesting your Lordship to do 
me the favour of placing this matter In a just 
light, it is proper to add, that it la my desire to 
give to your Lordship’s answer the same degree of 
publicity which has been given to the libellous pa- 
ragraph. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Vour Lordship’s moat oliedient humble servant, 
(Signed) U. M. Grindlay. 

P^Place, Nov. 15, Wd?. 

To Captain Melville Grindlay. 

Dear sir.— I am happy m being able to afford 
the most satisfactory explanation In respect to the 
part you are supposed, in the paragraph of the 
Calcutta Courier contained m your letter, to have 
taken, in endeavouring to infiuence me to concur 
in the adoption of the limited communication with 
Bombay only. The supposition Is entirely erro- 
neous. 

With respect to your general conduct as Agent 
of the Bengal Steam Conimiltee, I can only reneat 
here what I have already written to Mr. Greenlaw, 
that 1 regretted very much ihe misapprehension 
which seemed to prevail regarding you. 

1 have always fonnd in you the most eager dwire, 
and the utmost activity ami persevenmee, to prot 
mote the comprehensive sihcme. To you 1 am 
indelitcd for an introduction to the greater part of 
those otticers from whom I had toscleit the wit- 
nesses best calculated to promote our object; and 
1 seize with pleasure tins opportunity oi thanking 
yx)ii tor your co-operation, assistance, and ready 
attention to all my wishes. 

1 remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
(Signed) Wm. Brntini'K. 

H.M. FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Ath Foot (at Madras). Major Wm. Beetham, 
from li. p. unattached, to be major, v. J, H. 

..I-...., . L’nc L' P l<'tr,>loiTh to hc> lieiit bv 
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exch. (27 Oct. 87).— Ens. C. P. Fenwick tobelleut. 
by purch. V. Hudson who retires ; and E.S. Smith 
tobeens. by purch., v. Fenwick. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Orr.Su. Srotia, Scothay, from Batavia 5th June; 
at Cowes.— Duke of Roxburgh, Deseington, from 
Madras 8th June; off Portland.— Nov. 4. JoAn 
Ihtgilale, Scott, from China 2tl June ; off Liver- 
ptMil -8. Ma,Ha. Miller, from N.S. Wales 18th 
June ; and Rapid, Light, from South Australia 
■M June, and Hobart Town 24th do. ; both at Deal. 
— H. Rule, Fletcher, from Bengal 2i)th June; ott 
Uamsgate.-}>. if-n»v, Walmsley, froin Batavia 
28th June, and Mauritius 2uth July; off Torbay. 
—10. John Fleming, Black, from < hina 1st June; 
off Venzunte.— Crusader, Wickman, from Bengal 
14th June; oft" Liverpool.— 11. Marp Bihhg, Cum- 
ming, from Bombay 18ih July, and Mauritius; 
off Liverpool.— NC Viment'e, Muddle, frmn Ba- 
tavia 4th June; off Portsmouth (for Hamburgh). 
—13. Ciowu, Ponsoiiby, from Bengal 18th July ; 
and Frankland, Webb, from ditto /ih July J both 
at Liverpool— ft Uxvthei , Vincent, from t hina 
8th May, and Batavia 1st July : Lp^ander, Currie, 
from Bengal 18th July; S«t«cc«, Maw, from V. 
D. Land 4th June; Ware, Goldsmith, from 
Manilla 29th April, and Anjer 2Uth June; met 
Mazepp<i, Tail, from Algoa Bay 2t)th Aug. ; all at 
Deal.; H. M. H. Rok, Barrow, Irom Madras 15th 
July, and Simon’s Bay lUh Sept.; at Portsmouth. 
— Factory, Parleviet, from BaUvia; otl Dover 
(for Rotterdam). -14. Abberton, Shuttkworth, 
from Bengal 22d July, and Cape 24th Sept.; off 
Portsmouth; Tame, lane, M’Kcllar, frorii Bengal 
.'With June; off Brighton; 'Ldl, from 

Madagascar 28lh July; at Dv&\-n. Ha nnlton, 
Bradbury, from Ca))e of Good Ho])e 5th Sept.; 
off Falmouth.-20. Catherine, Rose, from Bengal 
11th June, Madras 8tli July, Mauritius 5tli .Aug., 
and C’ajie 19th Sept. ; and Walmer, Bobms, from 
South Seas; b<ith at Deal. — Cheiub, Walker, trom 
SingaiMire, 19th June; and Mary SAa/p, Brown, 
from Sum 27th June, and Singapore 3d July ; 
both oft’ IMymouth — Oiiwcnwi, Aldred, from N. 
s. Wales: off .Snlly.-Hepe, Coikbam, from 
Bengal 2d July; at i.iverpool.- v/ufw, Skelton, 
from Ceylon 14th July, and Mauritius 4th .\iig. , 
off Ushant.-22. Maiy Eliza, Paleison, from 
Singapore 27th June; at Deal.-Mf/(u5<o , bro- 
bisher, from Boinb-ry llth Aug. ; oft Civerpw l- 
2.* Nukeiie, Uunnue.ss, from Batavia; at Deal (for 
Kotter<laiii).-24. Japitei. Gakreath, from f eu- 
gal 1st June: aii.l Lord Saimmrez, SLarbro, Irom 
Mauruuis27lh Aug ; both at Deal.— 

Willis, from Boniliay 13th Aug. ; oft Doy r.— Bii/- 
hunt, RcKlgerson, ironi Manilla 2Uth April, ami 


irom II. p. uiiaiiuciieu, cu ur ». «. ••• iiaiii, nvmfjiiBwii, — ^ i 

Phelps prom. ; Kns. F. C. Evelcgh to be lieut, by Anjer 2Utli Juire ; at Liverptiol.— 21). Doudhea 
' - Persse app. to 2d Dr. Gu. ; VV. M. t'-n...... c u..„.oi mst .luW t ? 


. , Anier 2UIH Juue; ai , 

purcti. V. Persse app. to 2d Dr. (iu. ; VV. M. Fairhurst, from Bengal 21st July ; at Luerptn.l 
Campbell to be ens. by purch., v Evclegh (all 10 


Nov .37). 

nth Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. W. ILu'kett to be 
cap t. by purch., v. Churdi who retires; Ens. O. 
P. Bourkc to be lieut., by purch., v. Hackett; 
and Cadet Edw. Crokei to be ens by purch., v, 
Bourke (all 27 Oct. .37).— Major C. J. Deshon, 
from 2l)th F., to be Major, v. (j. J. Romney, who 
retires upon h. p. unattached, rec. dif. (lu Nov.) 

mh Foot (in Ceylfin,. Lieut. Wm. .Semple, from 
8tlth r^., to be lieut., v. Franckhn who exch. 
(4 Nov.'37)- i 

2i«r Foot (in VrD. Land). Brev Col. G. W. 
Walker, from h. p. unattached, to be lieut. col., 

V. Hope app. ^ Rifle Brigade; Capt James Hut- 
chinson, tromh. p. unattached, to be capt., v. C. 

W. Lamotte, who exch. (both U) Nov. 37). 

28th Foot (In N.S. Wales). LleiU. Donald Mc- 
Phee, from h. p. 79th F., to be lieut, v. Erie Mac- 
kay whoexch. (3 Nov. 37). 

89ih Foot (at Madras). Capt. Horatio Walpole ta 
be n^or, by purch., v, Smyth who retires ; Lieut. 
R.S.fel 80 d to be capt. by purch. v. Walpole; 
En*. Edward Croker to be lieut. by purch., v. Bo- 
land; and Geo. Finlay to be ens. by purch., v. Cro- 
ker (all 17 Nov. 37). 

i’lOeA Foot (in N.S. Wales). Ens. C. J. Grant, from 
79th F., to be ens,, v. Dundas who exch. (B) Nov.) 

b'Jth Foot (at Madras). Cadet John Ahmuty, to 
be ens. v. Morgan dec. (1? Nov. 37). 

dirt Foot (in Ceylon). Capt. J. B. Thomas, fr<OT 
C;«ylou Rifle regt., to be capt., v. Parke, who 


Deimrtutes. 

Oit.21. Aimwcll, Wilson, for Rio dc Janeiro 
and Ceylon.-25. 8m Wm. Ileatheote, Duthie, for 
Cape ; ^from Hiimbiirgh.— Nov. 4. Wooh'tigtim, 
Burrows, for Ceylon . and Cuekei month Cintle, 
Bell. forN.^. Wales; both Irnm Deal.— 5. hevern. 
Wake, for Cape, Malabar Coast, and Bombay ; 
from Portsmonth.— Le/jrf«n, Tail, for Cape ; ^ttl 
ofllarewuod, Salmon, forN.s Wales; 
tia, Hurst, for Launceston ; all from Deal ; Ele- 
phanta, Buchanan, for Bengal ; from Liverpwl. 

(J Robarts, Elder, for Madras and Bengal , ana 

Wade, for N.S. Wal^ (w.thcon- 
vicu); botti from Portsmouth.— 7. H.M. Sloop 
Favorite, for India; from Plyniouib.-Cernpef^G 
Rhodes, for Bombay ; from Jof>» 

tanther, Elsdon, for Mauritius; ‘ifom Bristol -9. 
Cestrian, Kellock, for Bomtoy ; 

Hamilton, for Singapore and ’ ^iVsI-en- 

Llverpool.-lL Woodrnanst$nie,nm 

slon ■, Courier, Proudfoot, for ppe ^ 

Deal.-12. Mmming Stw, Linton, Jo' Ceylon, 
from Deal.-13. Afam, Thompson, for Mauntios , 
from Deal.-15. Seppings, Rawlins, 

Town; Captain Cook, Johmton, for N.S. Wajw 
(With government stores) ; for 

lor Cane and Bombay, and Mufatt, Bolton, ror 
V Drffid (With convicts) ; all Trom Po.Woouth' 
-1ft. Pflimes Bentall, for Algoa 
pore; Refonn, Clark. |^or Algoa 
herdesH, (dssgow, for Mauritius; all 
Diana, Dudinan.for Manilla, &c., [jeal^ • 

from Cowes.-H^i/(l«m, Clark, for Bombay; MuiP 
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SomervxUt, IloberU, for Bengal (ilnce arrived at 
Dublin damaged) , CUfton, HllJ. for V.D. Und; 
and Wm. Jardine, Hyatt, for N.S Wales (um- 
vlctu) ; all from Liverpool.— Id. Forth, Baxter, for 
Bengal ; from Greenock.— S(dM«, ('nckmay, for 
Cape ; from Liverpool.— Allen, for Mau- 
rltlug, from Bris ol —18. Dinniond, Besset, for N. 
S. Wales (with female convicts); from Kingston. 
—24. Tapleu, Mallory, for China (in ballast) ; 
fnim Deal.— 25. Edward, Wade, for Madras and 
Bengal ; and Grecian, Richards, for N. .S. Wales ; 
both from Deal. 


Per ^'ourfteld, from Bombay: Capt. J. Ormond : 
Dr. Sullivan. ' 

from Bengal: Captain Watsons 

Mrs. Watson. 


rci- ninoMran, irom Madras: Mrs. Clerk: Mrs. 
Hallet; Miss Clerk; Major Limond ; J. White. 
Lsq.; ('. H. Hallclt, Esq.; Dr. 1). .‘'tuirocu 
Capt. lhaponiete; Capt. Colman, H. M. 55th 
regt ; Lieut. Edwards, .d L. (•. ; Lieut. J. .S. 
Cotton, 7ih L. C. ; Lieut. Jerningliam, H. M. 45th 
llfiN Burgoyne, 


PASSENGERS EKOM THE EAST. 

Per Lord Wtlltam Bentinrk, from Bengal and 
Mauritius: Mrs. Mavnard; Major Grierson, Royal 
Engineers; Capt. Paterson, H. M. 2«th regt.; 
i.ieut. Maynard, 24tli M.N I. 

Per Thomae Loun/, from N.S. Wales: Mrs. 
Gross; Mr. and Mrs. .Symoiids and family; Mr. 
Montefiore. 

Per Kyle, from Bengal: Mrs. Prescott; Mr. 
Charles Brown. 

Per iMrd Luwther, from China: Capt. and Mis. 
Grant andfunily ; .Samuel .\iiderson. Esq., F.P. 
Cockerill, Mq. 

Per Wave, from ManilLa ; Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
and child: Mr. Coleman; Mr. Cowjkt; Mr. Rowe. 

Per Abber ton, (rom Bengal: George Todd, Esq., 
for the Cape; J. B. Marrige, Esq., for ditto; Mr. 
Drake: Mr I,amh. 

Per Lytander, from Bengal ; Mrs. F. H. Brett 
aud child ; Mrs. G. A. Brett ; Ens. O. A. Brett. 
4l8t N.I.. 

Per Mazeppa, from Algoa Bay : Capt. Palmer, 
late of the ship Coujier ; Mr. Jones, from Gra- 
ham’s Town. 

Per Tamet lane, from Bengal : Mr. Pearce. 

Per Malabar, from Bombay : Capt. McGowan, 
late of the ship Gient Harwood', Capt. Fidler, 
late of the Richard [Vulker : Owen Potter, Esq. ; 
J. A. Russell, Esq. 

Per Catherine, from Uoiigal and Madras : Mrs. 
Woodford and two diildren ; Mis. Horne and two 
ditio; Mrs. Dodd ; Capt. Stack, II.M. 45tli regt. , 
Capt. Erskine, ditto ; (-!apt. Chiclnster, H.M. Kith 
legt. , Capt. Leslie; Capt. Conway, .5.{d B N.L; 
Capt. Nceve, .'lytli M.N I., and son; Cornet Sta- 
ples, 7th B L.C. ; Ens. Seymour, H M. 4‘»thregt.f 
Dr. Dodd ; A. Moorat, Esq. ; four children.— 
From the Mauritius : Capt. Dibb; ; Capt. Haw- 
kins ; Conductor Law, &e.— (Dr. Bell was left at 
the Cape). 

Per Af lira, from Ceylon: Lieut. Deschamp, 
R.A.; Lieut. Hickey, 7lllh regt.; Mr. Geo. S. 
Brorke; two Masters Firebraee, 

Per Childe Harold, from Bombay ; Mrs. Warden; 
Col. and Mrs. Lodwiek; Mrs. Rousseau; C.spt. 
Bland; Capt. Cooper. Lieut. Pottiiiger; Lieut. 
Hart ; several servants ; IKl seamen from the late 
wrecks at Bombay (7 died on the jiassage) ; (i steer- 
age passengers. 

Per H. C. steamer Atalnnta, from Bombay, at 
Suez ; Lady Compton ; Miss Compton; Mrs. Hen- 
derson; Capt. Grant, I.N, ; Capt. Cogan, I. N. ; 
Capt. Mignan, European Regt, ; (^apt, Camnbcll ; 
Lieut. Saunders. I. N. ; Lieut. Hughes. Madras 
army; Lieut. Knight, 4th L. Drags. ; Lieut Pri- 
aulx; Dr. Lush ; Dr. Goodridge ; Messrs. Nieol, 
Buon, Blbby, Martin, Mertens, and Paul. 

Elzpected. 

Per Lady Kennaway, from Bengal ; Mrs. Priest- 
man t Miu Stannistret. 

Per Francis Smith, from Bengal; Mrs. Hill; 
Miss Hill I A. Fraser, Esq.; Hugh Scott, Esq. ; 
Rev. J. Heberlin. Capt. V. Steward, late of the 
Bengal Packet i Mr. A. Peck; Mr. Lacorinr 
Per Mary Ann Webb, from Bengal : Mrs. Dun- 
lop, and two Masters Dunlop; Mr. Kelsall. 

P<'r Medora from N.S Wales; ,1 Misses and 
Master Macqueen ; Misses Arkel and Moore; Dr. 
Inches, R,N . ; Messrs. Smith, Fergusson, Arc. 

Per Hibernia, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. James ; 
Mrs. Goad ; Mrs. Wilson ; Mrs. Holmes ; Miss Gar- 
oen ; W. P Goad, Esq., C.S-; Capt. Wilson, 2.5th 
n.N.L, retired ; Capt. P. Allen, artillery ; Lieut. 
Holmes J Wm. Walker, Esq. ; Master Bruce. 

P*** Rossmdale, from Bengal: Mr. Haworth. 


Per Aurora, from Bengal: Lieut, and Mr'. 
Cariiegy; Rev, Mr. and Mrs. Goidlcy ; Mrs. Ovm- 
stone and two children; Mrs. Cox; Lieut. Rob- 
bins; Ens. Hobson. 

Per Bengal, from Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Chaii- 
man ; W. Morrison, Esq.; Dr. Fergusson ; Lieut. 
Grimes; Mr. Keppell ; Mrs. Lloyd. 

Per idelaide, from Bengal: Col. Watson, A5th 
N.L; Lieut. Fulcher; Lieut. V\ indsor ; Lieut. 
Downey; Dr, Crighioii, medical estab, ; Dr. Twed- 
dell, ditto ; — Moigaii, Esq. 

Per hdnmUia, from Bombay: Mrs. and Miss 
.Sterling; Miss Forrest; Mr. Fowler; Mr. Bush. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, £rmn Madras; Mrs.Mac- 
fnrlane and child ; Mrs. Mackenzie and five chil- 
dren; Mrs, Gray and child; Mrs. Groves and 
child; Mrs. McKeniiie; Lieut. Col. J. Henry; 
Capt. J. Jones; W. H. Tracey, Esq ; J. H. Dell, 
Esq. ; Lieut. C. M. Elliot ; Lieut, F. Pollock ; 
Lieut. J. W. (’. .Starkey . Lieut. J. Invcrarlty ; 
Ens. H. Birley; Cornet J. R. Pollock : J. Groves, 
Esq. ; — Phompsoti, Esq. ; Ens, T. Jones,, 

Per Hero of Malown, from Bombay ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Benson ; J. R. Richmond, Esq, ; Rov. 6 
Luggard. 

Per Palmira, from Bombay: Lieut. Keniiett ; 
Lieut. Phillott, Madras army ; Lieut Todd, ditto ; 
('apt. Medley, do. ; Dr. McFernan, R.N, ; Lieut. 
Sthnell, H.M.Uth regt.; Mr. Cruttenden, I, N. 


PAS',EN(.KKS TO IMRA. 

Per David Scott, for Madras and Bengal : Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitmore ; Mr. and Mrs. Taylor; Mr. 
and Mrs. Mackie, Dr. and two Misse-. Phillips; 
Capt (.’omptoii; Dr. .Scott: Mr. (Jilmore: Mr. 
Craigie: Mr. Oakes; Licuts. Postlcwaitc, Pratt, 
Austin, Shaw, Hcrignrd, Ogilby, and Hopkinson. 

Per Edwaid, for Bengal: Lieut, and Mrs. Kun- 
nedy ; Lieut. Uourdillon ; Miss Tring ; Mr. Kelly. 

Per Imb for Bengal; John Morgan, Esq., 
Miss Morpoi; J. M'Dougal Masson, Esq.; Miss 
Masson, Ac. Ac. 

Pei Euphrates, for ('ape and Bombay : His Exc. 
Maj. Gen. Napier, new governor of the Cape of 
Gooil Hope, and family; Mr. Driver, for the 
Cape; Mr. and Mrs. Montgomciy, for Bombay; 
Dr. Thompson, for ditto. 


LOSS OK SRIPriNG. 

The Andromeda, Latimer, from Calcutta to 
Mauritius, wa.s totally lost on 28th July abyyt six- 
teen miles S. W.from Juggernaut Pagoda: master 
and three of the crew drowned. 

The Royal William, Fraser, from London to 
Madras and Calcutta, struck on the rocks in round- 
ing the point at the entrance of Table Bay, Cape 
of Goo<l Hope, on the evening of the 19tn ^ept : 
no lives lost A great part of the cargo damaged, 
as she had nine feet of water in the hold. 

The Ranger, Byron, from London, was stranded 
in Table Bay, on the night of the 2.5th August, and 
has been condemned. 

The schooner Antelope, Adams, with part of her 
cargo on lioard for St. lielona, has lieen completely 
wrecked in Table Bay, during a gale on the 25th 
and 2()th of August. 

The Feejee, Steward, from Liverpool and Cape 
of Good Hope to Manilla, was driven on shore at 
Algoa Bay during a heavy gale from the S(>uth 
East on the 16th August, and wrecked. Very liltit 
of the cargo saved. 

The Norfolk, Gatenby, from Valparaiso 
South Wales, was wrecked in the Port of St. 
Antonio, 6th July. Crew saved. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. « 

on. .SI. At HighHelds, Rnnhire. N.B., th«l»dv 
of R. G. Chamber*, Esq., Bombay civil service, 
of a son. « 

'Sov. 15. At Shurdlnpton, Gloucestershire, the 
lady of Capt, Iredell, of a son, still-born. 

25. In New Broad-street, the lady of George 
Parbury, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAdPS 

Oct. 31. At St. Nicholas, near Cardiff, John 
Martin, F.sq., M P. for Tewkesbury, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late Capt. T. A. Morse, of 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Bombay Artillery. 

Noe. I. At Edinburgh, William Millie, Esq,, 
Pathhead, Kirkaldy, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the deceased John Reddle, Esq., of Red House, 
and late roaster-attendant at Madras. 

7. At Hoxfon Academy Chapel, the Rev. Gottlob 
Schreiner, missionary to South Africa, to Rebecca, 
daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Lyndall, of 
Hoxton. 

8. At Pleasanthill, Perthshire, Major John 
Chirke, late of the 22d Regt. Bombay N.I., to 
Elizabeth Molyneux, daughter of the late James 
Miller, Esq , of Milton. 

fl. At Christ-Ckurch, Marylcbone, James R. 
M'Leay, Esq., to Amelia, daughter of G. T. 
Ravage, Esq., of the Mauritius, and of Claremont, 
New South Wales. 

II. At Harwell, Leicestershire, T. H. Pearson, 
Esq., captain 16th Lancers, eldest son of J. Pear- 
son, Esq., of Tctlenhall-wood, county of Stafford, 
and advocate-general, Calcutta, to Frances Eliza- 
beth Ashby, daughter of the Rev. G. Mettam, of 
Harwell. 

—•At Edinburgh, John George Corry, Esq., 
of the 7dth regt. of Fixit, to Martha, widow of the 
late Major George Spinks, Madras army. 

1,3 At Walthamstow, the Rev. Wm. Pitt, son 
of the late Sir Robert WIgra Bart., to Sophia, 
daughter of the late George Smith, Esq., of Sels- 
don, Surrey. 

1.5. O. W. Sharp, E q , 3d Regt M.L.L, to 
Miss Hester Walkley, of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

16. At Brighton, A urhmutv Tucker. Esq., 9th 
Bengal L.C., to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Gen. George Cookson, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

20. At Maidstone, Charles Peterson, Esq., 11th 
1.. Drags., to Mrs. Blake, widow of Bryan Blake, 
Esq., late 4th L. Drags., and daughter of the 
late Charles Milner, Esq., Preston hall, Kent. 

91. At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Lieut. Charles 
Parbury, 1. N., to Marla Louisa, only daughter 
of Edward Welch, Esq., of Cumming-place, Pen- 
tonville. 

25. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, William 
Bosvllle. son of the late Major Janies, Royal 
Artillery, to Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Che- 
nery, Esq., of Bryanstone-street. 


DEATHS. 

Julp 13. On hjs return to England over land 
from India, at COsseir, on the Red Sea, Bargrave 
Wybom, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Loudon, 
banister-at-law, in his 55th year. 

Sept. 12. Drowned accidentally. In the Nile, 
near Cairo, while on an expedition to explore 
Upper Egypt, Alexander Gerard, Esq., of Roch- 
soies, lieutenant 70 th regiment. 

O t.QS. At Paris, of consumption, in the 10th 
year of her age, Sophia Lesley, daughter of Mrs, 
R. ('hater, of CarabeTWcll, and onlv child of the 
late Col. the Hon. Alex. Percev, of Madras. 

27 . Louisa, wife of Major Bunowes. 

28. At Winchmore Hill, suddenly, Lieut. Gen, 
Henry Bruce, formerly of the 31st regt. 

29. At Teignmouth, Devon, in her 82d year, 
Susan, Dowager Viscountess Exmouth, relict of 
the R'ght Hon. Edward Viscount Exmouth, 
O.C.B., Vice-Admiral of England, i.Vc. 


31. At l.eainington, Lieut. General Robert Bal- 
four, of Balbirnie, Flfeshlre, and Carlton-House- 
Terrace, London. 

Ntn. 1. At his house. No. 9, York Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, Capt Philip Ripley, one of the 
Elder Brethren or the Trinity-House, and late of 
the East-lndla Company’s Naval Service, in the 
49th year of his age. 

3. At 24, Upper Harley Street, aged 16, Ellen 
Mary Anne, youngest daughter of James Taylor, 
Esq., late member of the Madras Council. 

— At East Gnnstead, John Fulcher Hastie, Esq., 
of the Hon. E. I, Company’s service, in the 27th 
year of his age. 

5. At Blackheath, Janet Isabella Dunbar, only 
daughter of Capt Malcolm Nicolson, of the Ben- 
gal Native Infantry. 

— At Dublin, S. W. J. Molony, Esq., Cth r^t. 
Madras Light Cavalry. 

6. At his residence. Brewer Street, In his 76th 
year, John Reynolds, Esq, formerly of Madias. 

7 . At Melmerby Hall, Cumberland, Mary Anna 
Frances Antoinetta, relict of John Pattenson, Esq., 
late commercial resident at Dacca, Bengal. 

— In Maddox Street, after a protracted illness, 
brought on by long service in tropical climates, 
James Forbes, m.d , Inspector-general of Army 
Hospitals, m his .59th year. 

— In his 58th year, George Ballard, Esq., of the 
late firm of Messrs. Alexander and Co., of Cal- 
cutta. 

10, At her residence, Clapham Common, after 
a long and painful illness, Mrs. Jessie Roussac, 
lady of A G. Roussac, Ksq., of Calcutta, aged 25. 

— At Glasgow, Agnes Glen, wife of the Rev. 
John Moncrieff, Professor of Oriental languages 
In Anderson’s University, Glasgow, 

— In London, aged .31, Mr. John Tulloch, of 
Lerwick, Zetland, late commander of the ship 
Theregft, of Calcutta. 

19. At her house, Russell Street, Bath, Char- 
lotte, widow of the late Harry Taylor, Esq., of 
the Madras civil service 

14. At Walmer, in his ]5rh year, Robert Ed- 
ward (Jordon, onlv child of the late Col. Robert 
Gordon, many years adjutant-general on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

1.5. In Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington. Ed- 
ward Dent, Esq., son of the late C. B. Dent, Esq., 
of the Madras civil service, aged 62. 

2(1. At Lewisham, in her I'th year, Lucy Croft, 
second daughter of Richard Turner, Esq., Can- 
ton, China. 

21. At Reech-hlil, Surrey, John I.ane, son of 
Thomas Serjeant, Esq., of Madras. 

— In Stanhope-place, Hyde Park, General the 
Earl of Cavan, aged 74. 

22. Harry Verelst, Esq., of Aston Hall, York- 
shire, eldest son of Harry Verelst, Esq., formea’ly 
Governor of Bengal, in his 61 st year. 

— At Mortimer House, near Reading, John 
Clinton Whish, Esn., late of the Madras civil 
establishment, aged 45. 

Lately. At Bristol, Marla, wife of Dr. Lee, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge. 

— At York, suddenly, Maj. Gen. Salmood, In 
his 7lBt year. He held the appointment of Military 
•Secretary at the India-House for 28 years, which 
he rcsiened only a short time before big death. In 
his public and private life he was beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

— At Bangor, county Down, Lieut. Henry Mc- 
M inn , late or the 39th regiment. 

— At Chalton, near Dover, 70. John 
Broughton, Esq., Rear-Admiral of me White, and 
uncle to William Grant Broughton, D.D., Bishop 
of Australia. 

— At Hltchln, Herts, Lieut Gen. Sir Samuel 
Venables Hinde, K.C.B., late of the 92d regt. 

— At sea, on board the ship Renown, ftomSiam, 
Robert Hayes, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Hunter 
and Hayes, of that place, and son of tiie late WM- 
liam Hayes, Esq., of Dublin, 
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N.O. The UUttit P.C. denote prime vugt, or nwnujnctuiera' prtcet ; K. advance (per cent.} on the tanu ; 
D.dUcount (per cent.) on thn emm; N.D. tindenmnd — Theba'iar maund is equal to Hi lb. 2 oz. i 
dra., and hH) bazar mnund/t equal to 110 fitctor / mujind/,. G.wrf,« sold bp S<t. Rupees li. md</. ptodm e 
btoQper cent, more than when sold bv Ct. Rupees F. m Is — The M.idras Candy is equal to 500lh. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i tb. The Pecul is equal to 1.331 lb* The Gorge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUrT\, July 13, 1«37. 


Rs..\ 

Anchors .Sa.Hs. cwt. 11 0 rd), 

.Bottles HKI12 4 — 

Coals B, md. o 7 — 

(Copper Sheathing, l(i-.32 ..K.md. .3.3 O — 

Braslers’, do. .33 12 — 

Ingot do. 2« 12 — 

Old Gross do. 30 4 — 

Bolt do. ,34 8 — 

Tile do. 2H 12 — 

Nails, as-sort do. 31 0 — 

Peru Slab Ct.Ks. do. 3<> 0 — 

Rusbia .Sa.Ils. do. 

Copperas do. 2 0 — 

Cottons, chints ore. 

— Muslins, Book do. 17 — 

Yarn 16 to J7o nior. o .^» - 

Cutlery, fine StoloA. 

Glass 20 D. — 

Hardware P.C. — 

Hosiery, cotton 2.3 1 ). — 

Ditto, silk a'i toSOD. 


Rs. .^.1 
17 0 
12 « 

0 1«) 
33 4 
.34 4 


2 2 

.3 « 
0 7 ^ 
to P.C. 
a5n. 

401). 

toP.C. 


li 

Rb.A. 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq. 

. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 li 


5 13 

fiat 



5 12 

1 English, sq. . 


— 

3 13 

' flat 


— 

3 13 

Bolt 

do, 3 13 

— 

3 14 

1 Sheet 


— 

6 4 

1 Nalls 


— 

14 H 

1 Hoops. ...... 

F.md. 4 8 

— 

4 12 

1; Kentledge . .. 


— 

1 12 

Ll.ead, Pig 

F.md. 6 13 

— 

6 15 

unstainpei. .. 


— 

6 13 

Millinery 

1.5 D. 


20 I). 

Shot, patci.t ..... 
Speltca 


— 

4 0 

. .Ct.Bs. F. md. 6 5 

— 

6 7 

Stationery 

25 n. 

— 

30 D. 

Steel, English...., 
Swedish 

..Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 12 

— 

6 0 


— 

7 0 

Tin Plates 

.. . Sa.H8. boxs 18 0 

— 

19 0 

.Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 8 
coarse and middling. ... 1 0 

I 

12 0 

4 0 

Flannel fine. 

0 15 

— 

1 8 


M.ADIl.^S, JunfJl, 1M37. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 12 (3) 

(Copper, .Sheet candy 280 — 

Bolt do. 2.30 - 

Old (h). 248 ~ 

Nails, assoit <l". 3.VI 

Cottons, Chintz piece b — 

Ginghams do. 3 — 

Longdoth, fine do. 10 — 

Cutlery, coarse 1«^^* 

Glass and Earthenware IdA. 

Hardware j'ld 

Hosiery * 

Iron, Swedish, candy 5.3 — 

— English bar do. 28 — 

—> Flat and bolt ......do. 23 — 


Rs. 

ji 

Rs. 

Rs. 

14 

1 Iron H<K>ps 


(d), 30 

28.5 

Nalfs 


— 105 

240 

: Lead, Pig 


none. 

250 

Sheet 


none. 


14 

203. 
40 \. 

15 A. 

5!> 


Millinery 

! .Shot, patent bag 

Spelter candy 

Stationery (belett) 5d 

Steel, English candy 3.> 

Swedish do. 42 

Tin Plates box 17 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.(’. 

coarse P-C, 

Flannel, fine. 

Ditto, coarse 


P.C. - 
3i 


15 A. 
4 

47 

lO.A. 
38 
45 
18 

lOA. 
lOA. 
]0tol2ans.pr.yd. 
7 to 8 ana. do. 


BOMBAY, July ‘22, 1837. 


Anchors cwt. 

Bottles, quart doz. 

Coals 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32.... cwt, 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 


Cottons, (.'hintz, &c., Arc 

l.ongdoths 

Muslins 


- ditto, Nos. 7(1 to 100 . 


Glass and Earthenware . 
Hardware 


Rs. 

. 14 

(3>. 

Rs 

15 

Iron, Swedish 

. .St. candy 

Rs. Rs. 

.53 (4 

25 — 26 

1^ 





6.6 

* H 





12 - 14 

* ^ 1 






57 

48 


zz 

, Rod for bolts .... 

do. for nails ... 

..St. candy 

26 

.3.) 

10 4 






10.10 






15D. 

iTm 


0.1.55 

' Shot 


16 - 16 

.( .10 



CrsrsIfakP 


8.2 ^ 

P.C. 
30 D. 


; Stationery (select) 

1 Steel, Swedish 

tl5b 

15D. 

9 

16 

4 

2 

P. C. 
P. C. 



I Tin Plates 

,1 Woollens, Broadcloth, 

fine ..yd. 






1.8 





— 



CANTON, May 30, 1837. 


Drs. 


Cottons, Chlnw, 28 yds piece 

Longclotbs do. a — u: 

Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 

• — Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 ^ ■ 

■ — Bandannoes do. 1.10— 2.10| 

Yam. Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 37 - 40 

Iron, Bar do. IJ — ii 

■ Hoti do. 3 60 — 

I.ead, Pig... ,.do. 81 — 


Pen'l 

Steel, Swedish tub 

[Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

do. ex super yd. 

■ Camlets at Lintin pec. 

■ Do. Dutch do. 

I Long Ells do. 

iTin. Straits 

Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
.30 60 

.3.7 - 

1 -1..30 
2.5 — 

26—27 
22—28 
8 — 8i 
16 - 
7- 7i 
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Prices oj European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, July 1, 1837. 


[Dec. 


Dra. 

Anchors 1’®^/ ^ 

Copper Nails and Sheathing ■ • • pecul 3.> - 

Cottons, Madanollams, 24yd. by .%in. pcs. 2J - 
Tmit. Irish ■ 24 34 36 do. 1.60- 


Imit. Irlsli ■ 24 ■ 

Longcloihs 38 to 4(1 ■ 

— do. do. . ■ • 

- do. do. . ■ ' 
do. do. • • 


. Prints, 7-fi« ^Oigle colours 
9-8. 


34 do. 
36finedo. 
4(1 44 do. 
44-54 «lo. 
54 do. 
do. 


■■do. 28 — 


I Cambric, 12 yds. by 45 to .'M)in.. do, 

- Jaconet, 20 40 • • 44 do. 18 - 

- Lappets, 10 40 •• 44 . .do. U 

- Chint*, fancy colours do. d - 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble- .doz. 4 @ 5 

do. do Pullicat doz. If — it 

I Twist, 30 to 46 •'«» - 

I Hardware, and coarse Cutlery • ■ • 

.swcd»h T“‘ « r 5 

: 1 - « 

StWl, •}“• 1j ~ J 

‘lo* - J 

Woollens, Long Ells « 

' Camtalets ‘‘‘i- 2^ - ») 

I Ladles’ cloth >‘1- 1 — ^ 


remark .s. 


Calcutta, Sept. 11, lR37.-VVe are unable to re- 
Dort favourably on the article of Pieie Oowls; 
indeed we believe that this important branch ot 
trade has never been in a worse state than at the 
present moment. Lappets have for time teen 
IromK down, and now are extremely dull of sale. 
5ac*onet8, Mulls, and Mediums, meet with a fair 
demand, but not at paying prices, f ^arfs of e^d 
cloths saleable at 1-2-6. In Lolourwl Cottons little 
doing, and the market getting .5 

Chintz selling at 4-15; .Stripes at 3-4; Sets at 
3-12 per piece. — The market tor Colton V arn is in 
a very languid state, and not expected immediately 
to iiniirove, considerable imports being expectetl 
bv the May and June ships.— Woollens have dur- 
ing the last month fully partaken of the general 
depression, and are now In a very uns^isjactory 
state, there being few sales efiecteil.— Metals are 
also extremely (full, there lieing no dwir ptioiis 
that have not given way in price, excepting Quick- 
silver, which is getting scarce. 

Sh.gajM're, Jviu 1, 1837.-There ci^ntinues some 
Inquiry for Cotton Piece Goods (plain, printed, 
&c.), but not much doing. We hear of no trans- 
actions either in fine or common descriptions ot 


Cambrics; of the latter a large supply in the mar- 
ket. The broader descriptions of Longcloihs were 
lately in fair demand, but we hear of nothing doing 
in fine. Grey Shirtings of suitable descriptions are 
in request ; also Prints of good p-atterns. Turkey 
Red Cloth in moderate demand.— Twist, Grey 
Mule an(i Coloured, we have no transactions to 
report.— Camlets continue in some request —Eng- 
lish Bar Iron : about four hundred peculs, partly 
damaged, have been sold at dols. 4 per pccul, Swe- 
dish Bar, none on hand, and wanted at quotations. 
Nail Rod, no sales during the week. Spelter and 
Lead in no demand, and the market supplied. 
Copper Nail and Sheathing in fair demand, 
Cnnton, Mav 23, ia37.-Tradc generally is dull, 
end money scarce.- M«.f/ .30. Camlets remain very 
unsaleable: whilst a complete stop is put to the 
outside trade.— Small lots of Cotton Yarn are sale- 
able, but there is no imiirovement in price.— As 
the Chinese are now the principal holders of Lonp- 
cloths, prices have Improved.— I.ong Ells are m 
moderate demand at our quotations.— Wcwllen',; 
some sales have been lately made of Spanish 
Stupes, but at low rate.. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

Cuh'ullci, Sppt. 11, 1837. 
(lovemincnt Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

First 5 percent. Loan Prcin. 14 « 1.3 0 

s,e(ond .*» percent. • 1 Uu4 4toJ12 .{4 

Third 5 per cent. i i 

4 per cent. Disc. 0 12 11 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Pr-m. 2,600 a 

Union Bank, Prein (Co Rs. l,0fX)) •• 3oO a 27.> 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

niscofmt on private bills ..... ..... « 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills a 0 do. 

Interest on loans dn govt, paper .... 5 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Treasury Bills on England at 30 days* sight, l.t.llW. 
to Is. 10' d. per Sa. Rupee ; Companv’s Bills the 
same; Private Bills on London and Liverpool, 
at 6 months’ sight, or 12 months’ date, with 
shipping documents, 2s. 2d. per C.o. s Rupee; 
Government advances on goods, 2.». per Las 
Rupee ; Bills of the houses to constituents, 2s. 
to 2s.()\d. per ditto. 

Madras, June 21, 1837. 
Government Securities. 

Non Remittable Loan of 18th Aug, 1825, five per 
cent.— I prem. to 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 3 disc. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 0.2 d sc. 

Ditto (iitto New four per cent.— 0.2 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months, 28, Old, to 2i. 3d. per 
Madras Rupee. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

lionifxiu, /'//y 22, 1S37. 

L’xdianpcs. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, Is. 9Ld. to Is. lid. 
Dcr Hupcc 

OuCalcutta, at SOdays’sight, 10(5.12 to IO7.4 Bom- 
bay Rs. pci KKI ‘sicca Ru])ees. , „ „ „ 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100 to 100.8 Bom- 
b.Ty Us. per KK) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-2.3, 1(»7 8 to 1(|7.10 Bom.Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-26. 107 8 to 111.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 to 111.4 p.x ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 1(M).4 per do. 

Ditto of 1835 .36. 96,8 to 99 1 

5 per cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 116 to 116.0 
Bom. Rs. 

Singapore, July 1> 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London. Private Bills, at 6 months’ sight, 48. 7(1 
per Spanish dollar. 

On Bengal, gov. bills, at 30 days, 215 to 216 Co. * 
Rs. per 100 bp. dollars. 

Canton, May 30, 1837. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On Lon(Jon, 6 months *iglu. 5e. per Sp. Dol 

On Bengal.-Company’s Bills, 30 days, 220 Co. s 
Rs. per 100 bp. Dols.— Private Bills, JO days, 
222 Co.’s Rf.. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 222 ditto. 

Sycce Silver at Linlin, 5 to 5i per cent. picm. 
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THb: LONDON MAUKETS, Nov. 24. 


Sugar.— The British Plantation Raw Market hia 
become very inactive ; the ileficiency in the stock 
continues; the average price exceeds that of ^aat 
year. The demand for M aurltlus has much abated, 
and prices for the present appear to have been at 
their highest point. The grocers have purchased 
rather sparingly of Beng .1 by private contract. 

R/f".— Holders continue to require very full 
prices for East- India ; but there has been less dls^ 
position evinced on the part of the buyers to pur- 
chase. 

—Prices of all descriptions admissible for 
home consumption, at the low rate of duty, con- 
tume to improve. For exportation there are still 
Inquiries for East-India, and rather higher prices 
than those quoted of late would lie paid, but there 
being ficarcely any supply at market of Sumatra, 
Ceylon, and Samarang, business is still prevented; 
the stock in first hands of those subject to the 
e([ualiised rate of duty getting light, causes holders 
generally to expect that a further advance m prices 
will take place: consequently, at jiresent, there 
are few sellers, and the market has been but mode- 
rately supplied. 

T«?a.— The first quarterly sale of free-trade has 
been fixed for the Idth of next month, and the 
Immense quantity of llKl.tiOO packages will be 
brought forward; after which, there will be no 


other sale until next March. Jn addition to which, 
the Company's sale of 4,217.000 lbs. which takes 
place on the4ih of next month, has produced great 
dulness in the market, and with the exception of 
small breaks of the Co's Congous, which are in 
denftnd at U. Hd., and Canton Dohea at 2«. 8|d. per 
lb., duty paid, there has been nothing doing ; but 
holders demand fully previous rates; the deliveries 
are still large for home consumption. 

/iidtgf).— East- India has been in extensive de- 
mand, principally on speculation, at 6d. to iw. 
advance on the rates of the last quarierly sale, 
under which there are not sellers, and nothing is 
pressing on the market; further accounts have 
been received from Calcutta to the 12th Septem- 
ber, confirming those jircviously come to hand, 
that the crop will not exceed 9o,(Hifi maunds. 

Corton.— There is much activity in the market : 
the transactions m East-India have been very exten- 
sive, principally for shipping, and on speculation, 
and a further advance of id. to id. per lb. has been 
established, even at which rise there is very litlle 
disposition evinced on the part of the holders to 
sell; the favourable character of the Liverpool 
market, where the demand Is still considerable, has 
given the Importers here great confhlence ; since 
this day week the private {lurchases amount to 
10,CK)0 bales. 


DAILY PRICKS OP STOCKS, /'rom October 26 to November 2o, 1837. 


Oct 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

Nov, 

2 

3 

4 
6 
7 
a 

10 

11 

1.3^ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. SlPr.Ct New 3J Long India Consols India 
r.-,. /, . , Pr. Cent. Aniiuitles. Stock, for acet. Bonds. 


Red. j Consols. 

210i21l 91i92A92f93 
, — 9l|9‘/ 92pJ3 

211 211^ 92 92|92l<)3 
! 211 92^921 93 93i|| 

92192 \ 93 93| 


211 


21 IJ 
211 


9 1^02 1 92j93 
91^92^ 92f93 
21 lj2l 491192 :92|92J’ 
— 92^921 92199 k 

211 21492^92493 93i 

21 2i212| 92^92^ 9.3^931 
2l42lU92i92| 9.3S93j‘ 
214214 92 J92I931 9,3: 

212 92 92i93 93^ 

211.j2]i 92 92492J93I' 
214 92i92|9.3A98f' 

214 92f92^93f93j 


212^ 92^92! 93i9f)| 99^00jll044| — 


212^ 92i92g93|93i 

212 92|92|93|93; 
212p213 92|92^ 93|9.3i 

213 92|92f93i93; 
212^2121 92|92| 93i9.3f 
212 212^92192^ 93|93i 

214 92f92i93f93| 


99 | 99 J lOOfOj 15 \5^l 
99 ‘, 99 i 1004 'I 1.4 I — ! 

99f99| 10041 263 j 

\99p9i KKl^Ol 14 J 1511 263 .} j 
99 | 99 ll 00|01 HJ 14 || 263 i 64 

I i I I I I , 

99 | 99 JI 004 lj 15 } 263.164 92^93 ,53 54 p 51 53 |) 
99 } 99 |l 004 j' 15 yil I — j 921 55 p 51 5 .Jp 

991991 100 f 0 ^' 14 J,l Mj 263}64 92 l | — 5153 |)| 

| 99 | 99 ^ 100 ? 0 1 , 1 4 ^ 44 4263 il 64 93 5 .)p 51 .Wp] 


Exrh, 
Bills. 

I 92 J 93 53p ;5l 53p| 

I 92 I 93 |53 55p51 53p 
j 93 |53 55p5l 53)) 

I 93} |53 55p 51 '>3i) 

93} j53 55p 51 53p 


99|994 004)1 14]^ 

99199} 10Cl4|l4|44|^ ~ 

99;'99}100}4l4^H{g _ 

■ “ ■ 264} 

264 
i^64} 


» S'Hl* ■« ' 

99^99401 1 } 15 ^ 
99499^1004)1 — 

'995995100201 — 

I - - . 
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PART I.-ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Abongmcs of British settleinents, 89, *209. 

Act, poor-law amendment, 2. 

yldvnilurcs in the Carnatic, 198. 

Afnca, South, aborigines of, 95, 9O, 212. 

Amber mines in Ava, 23.";. 

Anecdotes of the Fatimite Caliph Mocz/. 
li-(lin-Allah, 82, 148, 298 — spotting, 
200 — of the Mysore war, 281. 

Animals f various, used for food, 164. 

Antiquities oi Bamifin, 15.^. 

early trade between Indiaand, 108. 

Arniij, Indian, its strength and efficiency, 
23 — fund for, at Madras, 49, 244. 

Arrii Islands, civilization in the, 66. 

Asia, review of our colonies in, 91, 209. 

Assam, journey of Capt. Hannay from 
Ava to the frontier of, 225. 

Anber (Mr.), review of his “ Rise and 
Progress of tlie British Power in In- 

303- 

Australasia, the aborigines of, 89, 91, 21'). 

Ava, tame fish in, 112 — journey from, to 
the frontier of Assam, 225. 

lidmtdn, the antiquities of, 154. 

Tlamo, in Burmah, account of, 227. 

Bmbarous people, means of promoting the 
civilization of, 65. 

Beni’nl, change in the system of its go- 
vernment, 291. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), evidence of, re- 
specting steam-communication with In- 
dia, 263- remarks on his Indian admi- 
nistration, 304. 

Berar (Rajah of), the INIarijucss Welles- 
ley’s negociations with, 11, 179. 

Bhai'ata and lianuvjannm, names of liooks 
in the, 48, 

Bhildii I.dt, inscription on the, 33. 

Bhnrtpore, the attacks upon, 16. 

JSiographi / : — IL T. Colebrookc, Esq., 104. 

Books or Chapters, fanciful names of, in 
Sanscrit literature, 48. 

Bops, European, in slavery at Seiingapa- 
tam, 283, 286. 

Bnhmdeo, influence of, 55. 

Buffalo, encounter with a, 202. 

Burmah, journey of Capt. Hannay in, 225, 

Cabul, remaiks on, as the key to our In- 
dian empire, 20. 

Caffres, civilization of the, 65, 71 — their 
wrongs, 85 — sketch of the race, 95— 
British relations with them, 98, 212. 

Asiat.Journ, N . S. Vo l. 24 . No. 96 , 


Cavo, foundation of, 153, 224, 300. 

Canada, the aborigines of, 90, 210. 

Cajic of Good Hope, civilization of the Caf- 
Ircs at, 0;'„ 71 -effects of tlie intercourse 
between Europeans and the aboiigincs 
of, 95, 212. 

Canialu, adventures in the, 198. 

Caribs oi' the West Indies, 91. 

Canensian country, travels of Count Po- 
toc|^i in the, 1 13 manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, 1 14 — remains of an- 
cient Christian churches in, II9. 

Caves at B/imian, 154. 

Chamber, a gleam of Poetry in a dark, 182. 

Chnndragypfa, successors of, 35. 

Cheedh, or Indian Will-o’-wisp, 56, 

Chesnep (Col.), report on his experimental 
expedition to the Euphrates, 237 — new 
routes to India proposed by, 243. 

Chdd, curious case of divination by means 
of a, 57. 

C'/u'/iCi'c settlers at Malacca, 124 — in Ava, 
223, 228, 236. 

Choouiel, influence of the, rif)* 

Circassia— sec Caucasian eountrp. 

Cud Seiviee, Bengal, estimate of life in 
the, 280. 

commerce considered as a means 
of promoting, 65 notice of Mr. Ban- 
nister’s work on, 86— in the I^ritish co- 
lonies, 89, 209 — of the ancient Hindus, 
184. 

Coins found at BAmiaii, 137. 

Co/ehroo/iC (Mr. II. T.), biographical sketch 
of, 104. 

Colonization of New Zealand, 279. 

Commando si/stcm in South Africa, 99. 

Commerce considered as a means of pro- 
moting the civilization of barbarous peo- 
ple, 65 — proposed association iiiJSng- 
iand to encourage it throughout the 
world, 71 — its efl’ects oif the aborigines 
of Brilisli settlements, 89, 209— early, 
betw^cen India and Arabia, 108. 

Conh acts, ancient Hindu, 189. 

Cookerp ot' the Romans, 166— of the an- 
cient Hindus, 192. 

Critical Noticks, 8.9, 167, 246, 307— 
see also Bevietv of Books. 

Divination, Hindu, 54 Egyptian, 57. 

Donka Paddi, influence of the, rfi. 

Doolha-deo, influence of the, 55. 

Dress of the ancient Hindus, 192. 

Dutch, trade of the, in the East, 67. 

(2 S) 
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East -India Cotnjmny, their encouragement 
of steam-communication with India, 
*249, 255— non-intervention system 
267— rise of their power in India, 303. 
Economy i domestic, 164. ^ 

Egyj)t^ curious display of magic by a na- 
*tivu of, 57, — operations of Moezz- 

li.din-Ailah against, 147, 217, 293— 
steam-communication with India by way 

of, ‘249. 

Elqtlia7U, wild, death of a, 204. 

EmiarntUs, advantages which New South 
VVales holds out to, 137. 

Evil-Eye, popular belief in the, 54, 62. 
Euphrates, experimental expedition to, for 
the establishment of a steam-communi- 
cation with India, 237— manner sur- 

veying the, 240 — evidence in favour of 
the route, 241. 

Europeans, ettects of their Intercourse with 
uncivilized nations, 65, Of), O9, 209~“>n 
slavery at Seringapatam, 2O3. 

Fairy Tales, Eastern and Western, 190'. 
Fiction, on the improbable in, 74. 

Fish, tame, in Ava, 112. 

Food, human, 163. 

Frenchmen in the service of Indian princes, 
t 7 ‘» 

Fund, Madras Military, 94, 244. 

,Chazipur, discovery of an ancient pillar in 
the district of, 33. 

Ghosts, Hindu belief in, 54 * 

Gh^/ghulch, ruins at, 154 - 
Gleam of Poetry in a Dark Chamber, 182. 
Gooneas, gr Indian sorcerers, 54, 56. 
Government of ancient Hindustan, 185”“ 
constitution of the Bengal, 291. 

Guiana, British, aborigines of, 90. 

Gupta dyiuisty, remarks on the, 35. 

Hannay (Capt.), journey of, from Ava to 
the frontier of Assam, 225. 

JTardwar, visit to, 2f). 

Himalaya Mountains, tour in the, 25* 
Hind^r^, popular superstition of the, 54— 
early trade between India anrl Aralita 
carried on by the, 108— institutions and 
manners of the ancient, i84--music of 
the, 236. 

tales of the Rajpoots, 41, 139. 
Hobhouse (Sir John), evidence of, respect- 
iiiir steam-communication with India, 

251, 255 * 

Bodices (Mr.), anecdote of, and a Brah- 
niinical soothsayer, 62. 

Holkar, the Marquess Wellesley’s policy 
towards, 9, 179— wars of, to, 179. 
Hottentots, account of the, 96 — British re- 
lations with the, 91, 212. 

Hot-springs in the Himdlaya, 25, 2G. 


[S&pt. io 

Hudson's Bay Company, non-civilization 
conduct of the, 69. 

Hukong, description of the valley of, 233 
— amber mines at, 235. 

Hyderabad — see Nizam. 

Idols at Bdmian, 154. 

Improbable, the, in fiction, 74. 
iNniA, the Marquess Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration in, 8, 169— the Mahralta cam- 
paign in, 1 1 — considerations on the inva- 
sioii of, and defence of the north-western 
frontier, 18— native society in, 54-~the 
Hindus considered as the carriers of the 
early tiade between, and Arabia, 108 — 
weights and measures of, 129 — navy of, 
— institutions and manners of the 
ancient Hindus of, 184— sporting in, 
201 -steam-communication wiih,?>/d the 
Euphrates, 237 -steam-communication 
with, vtd Egypt and the Red Soa, 249 — 
the non-intervention system in, 267 — 
estimate of life in the civil service of, 
o3o— anecdotes of the war in, 281-- 
Mr. Melville on the constitution of its 
Bengal government, 291 — Mr. Auber s 
“ Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in,” 303. 

Indians, American, G9, 90, 210. 

Ingoosh robber, revenge of an, 117. 
Inscription on the Bhitdri Lilt, 33. 
Iiwasionof India, considerations on the, 18, 
Irawadi, journey of Capt. Hannay up the, 
225. 

Jervis (Capt.) on the Primitive Universal 
Standard, 216. 

Jmd, influence of the, 55 • 

Journey in the Himalaya mountains, 25 — 
from Ava to the frontier of Assam, 225, 
Jumna, glen of the, 25, 2G— visit to its 
source, 27. 

Jurisjmidencc, ancient system of, in Hin- 
dustan, 1B8, 

Khubees, influence of the, 53. 

A 7 »"S, ancient Hindu, duties of, 185. 
Klaproth (iM.), 1 13— on the origin of the 
Circassian nation, 115. 

Lahore, policy of the Russians towards the 
ruler of, 20, 21. 

/.rt;5rc{Lord), military operations of, 12, 13. 
J.andour, visit to, 31. 

Lan;' (Dr.), review of his “Account of 
New South Wales,” 130. 

Lat, Bhilari, inscription on the, 33. 

Laws, ancient Hindu, 188. 

Life, estimate of, in the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, 280. 

Literary Intelligence, 87, 168, 248. 
Literature, Sanscrit, 48— -Eastern, fictions 
in, 75— of the ancient Hindus, 194. 
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Maberlt/ (Col.), opinion of, respecting 
steam-communication with India, 252. 

Madras Military Fund, 49, 344. 

Manic in India, 54 — curious display of, in 

Mdha Bharata, names of books in the, 48. 

Mahrdllas, the Marquess Wellesley’s po- 
licy towards the, 9, 178 — wars of the, 
10, 179. 

Malacca, a day at, 131 . 

Malays, ancient empire of the, 47--trade 
with the, 70. 

Manava-Dherma-Saslru, state of Plindu 
society at the period of its compilation, 
184. 

Marriages, ancient Hindu, 191. 

Masson (Mr. C.), on the antiquities of Ba- 
mian, 154. 

Massourie, visit to, 31. 

Measures, Indian, 139— primitive univer- 
sal standard of, 216. 

Melville (Uon W. L.) on the Constitution 
of the Bengal Government, 39I. 

Menu, interesting data drawn from the In- 
stitutes of, 1 84. 

Military Fund at Madras, 49— estahlish- 
menls of the ancient Hindus, 186. 

Mill ( Dr.), his translation of the inscription 
on the llhitari Lat, 33. 

Moezz-li-din- Allah, the Fatimitc Caliph,lifc 
of, 79 ,i 47 . 217, ‘ 294 - 

Mogaung, account of the town of, 333, 

Mohamedans, superstition of the, 55. 

Monitor on the Marquess Wellesley’s In- 
diaii administration, 8. 

Monkeys, use of, as food, 1G4— curious ad- 
venture with, 307. 

Monson (Col.), retreat of, 14, 15* 

Music, Hindu, 236. 

Mussau, influence of the, 54. 

Multeea, a Hindu imp, its inlluence, 55. 

Mrjsore, anecdotes of the war with, 281. 

Nurkous, vocal rocks at, 293. 

Native Society in India: — Popular Su- 
perstition, 54. 

the Indian, 153. 

Nepal, panch. 4 yats in, 32. 

Neufoundland, the aborigines of, 90. 

New Guinea, civilization in, 60 . 

New Holland, conduct of Europeans to- 
wards the aborigines of, 91,215. 

Neiv South Wales, aborigines of, 91, 215 
—Dr. Lang’s account of the colony, 
130, 131 — transportation to, 130 — Iik- 
loryof the various governments of, 131 * 
advantages it holds out to emigrants, 137. 

New Zealand, efl'ects of European iiitei- 
course with, 70. f)3 — traflic in heads af, 
93 -new association for the colonization 
of, 279. 


Nizam, liOrd Wellesley’s negociutions with 
the, 171 — non.intcrvention in the afliiirs 
of, 367--our subsidiary alliance with, 

• 268 — misrule in Ids country, 372. 

Non-Intervention System in India, 367. 

• 

Omieron on tlic Madias Military Fund, 
49 . 244 - 

Ordeals for catching thieves, 65. 

Orwt.s/iy (Lieut.) on the early tiade between 
India and Arabia, 108. 


Pacific Ocean, effects of European inter- 
course with the islanders of the, 92, 
210, 215. 

Panchdyals in Nepal, 32, 

Parliament, tlie new, 1 — reports of Select 
Committees of, 89, 209, 237, 249 — see 
also Reports. 

Peacock (Mr.), evidence of, respecting 
steam-communication with India, 258. 

Peishwa (Baajeo Rao), the Marquess Wel- 
lesley’s policy towaids, 9, 178 — wars of, 
10, 179. 

Persia, remarks on, as an intermediate 
country between India and Russia, 22. 

Perlap Sing and JJnmat, story of, 1 39. 

PoFTiiv : — Sonnet from the Italian of P.t- 
rini, 146 — A Gleam of Poetry in u Dark 
Chamber, 182— An Indian Vision Mo- 
ralized, 265. 

, fictions in, 74— Eastcin, 75. 

Poonah, opcraiions of the Peisliwali of, 9, 
I'jB — defeat of Scindiah near, 1 o. 

Population of the Sandwich Islands, 95 — 
of Tahiti, i/». 

Polocki (Count), travels of, in the Cauca- 
sian country, 113 • 

Pi ess of New South Wale«, 136. 

Pubheations, new, 87. 

Punishments, onewnt Hindu, 188. 

Qnahenu’re {M.), his life of the haiimile 
Caliph Moczz-li-din- Allah, 79, 147. 
217, 294. 


Rajpoots, liiaturical tales of the, 41, 139. 

Rumayanam, names of hooks in thiw 48 . 

Red iVfijSteam-commuiiie^tion to India by 
way of the, 249. 

Religion, ane’ient, of the Hindus, 184. 

Reiiorts, Piuliamentary, on the Alioriginos 
of Biitish Settlements, 8(), 209-011 the 
Euphrates expedition, 237—011 steam- 
commumcation with India, 249. 


rviFWOF Books and Oitical Noiices ; 
Justus on tl.c Wrongs of the CHllre Na- 
tion, 85 — Bannister’s Humane lolicy, 
86 -Lives of the most Eminent Literary 

,,„a Scientilk- ' 

l)as,n.c I>rovM.c.■^ 1-0- A 1-1*°'-^ 

for ■rravrilci. in Soiitlirro 

—Tlic, Hard, by Gray; will edlxAn 
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Illustrations, 87 — Earl Harold, a Tra- 
gedy, U ). — Salomons on the Monetary 
Difficulties of America, ih. — Mayo’s 
Remarks on Infant Education, xb 
Yarrell’a History of British Birds, ib. — 
Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, ib. — Ly- 
on’s Hebrew and English Spelling Book, 
ib. — Lang’s Account of New South 
Wales, 130— Donovan’s Domestic Eco- 
nomy, 164 — Moore’s Reports of Indian 
Appeal Cases, 167 — Despatches, Mi- 
nutes, and Correspondence of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, 167, 169 — The Two 
Brothers, 167 — Reid’s Introductory At- 
las of Modern Geography, 16.— Guide 
to the Pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage, ib. — Bell’s History of British 
Quadrupeds, U>. — Finden’s Ports and 
Harbours of Great Britain, j/».-<-Tbe 
Shakspeare Gallery, 168 — The Churches 
of London, by Godwin, Britton, and 
Billings, ih, — Jervis’s Records of An- 
cient Science, 216 — Southey’s Poetical 
Works, 246 — Die History of England, 
continued from Sir James IMackintosli, 
16. — Stokeshill Place, ib. — Francklin’s 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 247 — Le Keiix’s 
Memorials of Cambridge, xb. — the Wea- 
ther Almanack for 1838, th . — the An- 
nuals, lb. — the British Colonization of 
New Zealand, 279 — Melville’s Remarks 
on the Constitution of the Government 
of Bengal, 291 — Auber’s Rise and Pro- 
gress of the British Power in India, 303 
— Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, 307 — Duncan’s S.icred 
Philosophy of the Seasons, ih. — Tales 
about Wales, 308 — Reid’s Chemistry of 
Nature, ib, — the Comic Annual for 
1838, lb. — Oliver and Boyd’s Alma- 
nacks for 1838, lb. 

RobberSj Circassian, 117. 

Jiocks, dripping, at Shansa Dhara, 31 — 
vocal, at Naikous, 293. 

Homans, cookery of the, 1G6. 

Jtunjeet Sinf’li, his friendship for the Rus- 
sians, 20. 

Hu.ssia, considerations on an invasion of 
India by, 18 — its intercourse with the 
Caucasian nations, 1 1 3. 

Sandmeh Islands, aborigines of, 95. 

Saxiscrit Works, names of books in, 48. 

Scindiali, the Marquess Wellesley’s policy 
towards, 9, 178 — wars of, 10, 179. 

Scurry (James), captivity of, in Mysore, 
286' — his escape, 289. 

Seringapataxn, fall of, 176 — Tippoo’s treat- 
ment of Ids prisoners at, 282— European 
slave-boys at, 283. 

Settlements, Biitisli, the aborigines of, 89, 
209. 

Sheep-eater of Oude, 165. 

Singapore, early civilization of natives at, 
67— trade of, 68. 
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Slave-boys, European, at Seringapalam,283. 

Society, native, in India, 54 — at Malacca, 
123 — state of, in ancient Hindustan, 184. 

Sonnet from the Italian, 146. 

Soojo/i Chohan, story of, 41. 

Soothsayers, Egyptian, 58 — Indian, 62. 

Sorcery in India, 54 — in Egypt, 58. 

South Sea Islands, effects of European in- 
tercourse with the, 94, 210, 215. 

Spirits, Hindu and Mohamedan belief 
in, 54 - 

.^porting in India, 201. 

Standard, inquiry on the primitive, 216. 

iS/cnm communication with Ihdia, rid the 
Euphrates, ‘i-yj—vid Egypt and (he Red 
Sea, 249 — evidence respecting, taken 
before tlie Parliamentary Committee, ib. 

Superstitiou, popular, of India, 54. 

Tales, Historical, of the Rajpoots : — 
Story of Soojoh Chohan, 41 — Story of 
Perlap Sing and Hurnat, 139. 

, Eastern and Western Fairy, 196. 

Tiger, encounter between a donkey and, 
200 — death of a large, 201. 

Tippoo Sultan, employment of French 
troops by, 172— account of the war with, 
275 — his character, 281 — European 
slave-boys in his service, 283. 

Trade of the Arrii Islands, 66 — of Singa- 
pore, 68 — of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, 69— of Greenland, t/>. — with the 
Malays, 70 — in the South Seas, 70, 94 
— proposed association in England fur, 
71 — with the aborigines of British set- 
tlements, 89 — early, between India 
and Arabia, 108 — of the ancient Hin- 
dus, 195, 

Trnnspoilatiori to New South Wales, 130. 

Trcasuxxs, concealed, popular belief of spi- 
rits acting sentinels upon, 61. 

Turton (Mr.), evidence of, respecting 
steam-communication with India, 26 1. 

Uncha Ghats, ascent of the, 28. 

Van Diemen's Land, treatment of abori- 
gines in, 92, 215, 

Vision, an Indian, moralized, 265. 

Waghorn (Mr.), evidence of, respecting 
steam-communication with India, 249. 

fVcighls and measures, Indian, 129 — pri. 
miiive universal standard of, 21&. 

IVeUesley (Marquess), his Indian adminis- 
tration, 8, 169. 

(Maj.- Gen.), operations of, 12, 13. 

Witchcraft, belief in, in India, 54, 63. 

Zendaoxsla, its authenticity, 161. 

Zohak, fortress of, 1 54, 
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Aborigincfi of Australia, 20, 24, 25, 90. 

Ackcetiy trade arrangements with the king 
of, 48 — Dutch operations against, 169. 

Acts of Council, Indian : — Reciprocity of 
trade, 66 — post-office, 67 — tenure of 
land by Europeans, i6.— construction 
of buildings at Calcutta, 144— land- 
tenures in the Straits settlements, 168 — 
competency of witnesses, 247 — charge 
of the N.W. Provinces, 286. 

Adam (Sir F.), disputes in the council 
at Madras previous to his departure, 16 
— his services whilst governor, 30. 

I (Maj. Gen. Sir J. VV.), services of, 

45 — R’giicies left by, ib. 

(Mr.) and native education, 243. 

Addiscomhe^ returns relative to, 177. 

Adoancesy Government, in India, 237. 

Affghnns, fight between the Sikhs and, 

■ 111, ir) 3 ./ 247 , 

Agenci/y native, at Moorshedabad, 147 — 
Company’s finance, at Canton, 201. 

Aora Rank, 238, 283— change in the go- 
vernment of, 286. 

Agricultural Society at Mndras, 73 > - 5 ^ — 
of Calcutta, 148. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 14C. 

Allard (General), 24B. 

Alligator, large, 239. 

Allowances, military, in India, 33,92, 94 » 
99, 202, 277. 

Amos (Mr. Andrew), 218. 

Amusements of the Hindus, 39, 40. 

Anatomy in India, 68. 

Anderson (Maj.), court-martial on, 2ir,. 

AntujvUics, Hindu, at Aswastnma, 112. 

Appeals from India, decision of, 52 — see 
also Privy Council, 

Arabia, 'war in, 118. 

Army (Company’s, in India) ; — Rate of 
mortality amongst the officers of the 
three presidencies, 9 — Bengal Orphan 
Institution, 12, 260, 284 — new can- 
tonment for the Joudhpore legion, 13 — 
the late operations in Goomsur, 18, 28, 
52 — officers proceeding to New South 
Wales, 30— relief of corps at Madras, 
30, 98, 209— in Bengal, 268 — field es- 
tablishments on the Tenasserim coast, 
30 — examination of officers in the Ori- 
ental languages, 31, 32, 34, 207, 209 
—meritorious services of officers, 33, 
98, 99, 268 — pay and allowance of ve- 
terinary surgeons, 33, 99— biographical 
notices of officers deceased, 45, 7*~ 
operations against insurgents in Canara, 
76, 98, 156, 268— -treatment of a sepoy, 
82— discussions at Bombay, 85 — ^sys- 
tem of rewards to European soldiers, 
92 — increase of pay to the native sol- 
diery, 94, 145-—“ Order of British In- 
dia,” and “ Order of Meiit,” 94, 9r> — 
retirement of medical officers, 96 — pas- 
sage allowance to officers, 99 — Madra.s 


Native Pension Fund, 16. — full-balta 
Rations, 98, 103, no, 277 — Retiring 
Fund for the artillery at Bombay, 104 
— stafl’ salary of the lirigadc-major of 
artillery, ib, — pay of the Bengal and 
Madras native infantry, 112 — Madras 
Military Retiring Fund, 113, 1 ^8 — 
operations in Shokhawattce, 155 — bri- 
gade commands, iGo — case of Col.Vans 
Kennedy, 160, 211, 269 — attendance 
of British officers and soldiers at idola- 
trous ceremonies, 177 — pay, allowances, 
and retiring pensions of the native 
troops, 202 — inspection of the Bombay 
arijiy, 210 — operations ag.ainst the Coo- 
lies in Suburkanta, 251 — supercession 
of Maj. Taylor, 252 — inspection of the 
Bengal army, 266 — family remittances, 
267 — Airak.m local battalion, 2()9 — 
pay and allowances of European offi- 
cers, 277 — Col Jackson and the lato 
war in Coorg, 278 — anonymous com- 
plaints, ib. — operations at Lucknow, 
246, 283 — sec also General Orders, 
Courts- MaHuily t'lc. 

■■ I (Queen’s, serving in the East) 

Temperance Societies, 38, 251 — the 
Commander-in-chief’s visit to Iliinjeet 
Singh, 45, 154 — enlistment of recruits, 
54— system ofiewards to soldiers, 92— 
the cipher V. R., 12 i—officcis drowned 
at Ceylon, 168 — pay of paymasteis, 202 
— courts-martial, 215 — piomotioiis and 
changes, 53, 121,218, 306— furloughs, 
28, 207. 

Arracan, insurrection in the jail at, 144 — 
local battalions, 269. , 

Arthur (Col.), knighthood of, 53. 

Attillciy, Bombay, retiring fund for, io.| 
— salary of brigade-major of, ib. 

Assam, new courts in, 14 — trial of natives 
of, for murder, 37 — tea in, 242 — tur- 
bulent Singphos in, 285— improvements 
in, 2B6. 

Assassination, new system of, in India, 6 
— attempted, at Hyderabad, 8, 63. 

Association, Australian, at Calcutta, 64, 
244, 284— -Hindu, 156. 

Atalanta steamer, run of the, itio, 175. 

Auckland (Lord), school funded by, 15.5 
—tour of, 155, 286— Col. Kennedy’s 
memorial to, 162— reported retirement 
175— his resolution to take charge 
of the N.W. Provinces, 286. 

Auslndia, Calcutta Association for emi- 
gration to, 64, 244, 284 — Western and 
Southern, progress of the settlements 
of, 9 L 173 — German missionaries to, 
J20 — proposed new colony in, ib. see 
also New South Wales, Van Diemens 
Land, Port Phillip, 

Ava — see Hui mah. 

Baddeley (Lieut ), courl-martial on, 203. 
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Bujee Rao^ the ex-peishwa, case of Mr, 
Maxwell and, 8, 4t), 69. 

Balli/gunge Taitk case, 3, 229, 284. 

Barik^ Uniotj, of Calcutta, extension (»f 
its capital, 142 — state of its affairs, 239 
— dividend of, ib . — charter for, ib. — |un 
upon the, 284 — of llengal, its corres- 
pondence with fiovorninent on the sub- 
ject of the Bank of India, 150, 231 — 
opinion of its directors on the subject, 
232, 233, 235 — dividend of, 23b' — of 
Agra, proposed circulation of notes by, 
238, 285— dividend of, 285. 

Bareilly^ disturbance at, 145. 

Baroda, important claims upon the govern- 
ment of, 253. 

Batavia — see India (Dutch). 

Bats, curious fact respecting, 10. 

Balta stations, full, at Madras, 98' — at 
Bombay, 103 — in Bengal, no — pay 
and allowances of oflicers at, 277. 

Bclgnum, bribery by natives at, 52. 

Bdoochislan, defeat of a force from, by 
the Scindeans, 12, 14. 

7 ?c /itmcA (Lord Win.), 305. 

Berenice, run of the steamer, 252. 

Bhewndy, disturbance between Hindus 
and Mohamedans at, 84, 245. 

Bliurtpoor, dearth at, 17(>, 2H5, 

Bingle (Mr. John), trial of, 87. 

Biographical A’ii/iVcA- : — George Lys, Esij., 
32, 47 — Maj, Gen, Sir J. W. Adams, 
45 — Brigadier Conway, 71 — Raja Go- 
pee Mohun Deb, 143 — Hon. F. J. 
Shore, 149 — Win. Elliot, Esq., 220. 

Bird (Mr.), attachment against, 24G. 

Bokhara, perilous situation of aflairs 
at, 12 — views of the king of Iran 
on, 13. 

Bomba V Intei licence : — Poona Sanscrit 
College, 19 — the Christian Kolies,i6. — 
destructive fire at Surat, 52, 83 — fire 
at Poona, 52 — bribery by natives at 
Belgaum, i6.— Rev. Joseph Wolff, ib, 
— disturbance at Bhewndy, 84, 24.5 — 
the Nakroo, or Guinea worm, 84 — 
transit duties, 85, 252 — military dis- 
cussions, 85 — sickness at Bassadore, 
106 — the Swamee of Shunkeshwar, ib. 
— terrific fiurricane, 113, 17b' — suttee 
at Sattara, 114 — employment of na- 
tit«, ib. — Capt. Burnes’ mission, 1 14 
— idolatrous ceremonies, 114, 159 — 
Col. Kennedy, 114, iGo — native scho- 
larships, 115 — taxes in the Conkan, ib. 
— cotton and sugar, ib. — run of the Ata~ 
i anta ^ieamer, 160, 175 — brigade com- 
mands, 160 — Raja of Sattara, 1(14 — 
perjury, 165 — American ploughs, 16. — 
overland mails, 176— money market, ib. 
— effects of the late hurricane, 176, 2,'j2 
— crops, 16.— Cooly rebellion, 251 — 
case of Major Taylor, 252— run of the 
Berenice, ib. — demands on the Gui- 
cowar, 253 — claims of the Gungather 
Sliastrce family, tb. — jirices of Euro- 
pean goods, 57, 124, 821 , 309 — secu- 
rities and exchanges, 58, 125, 222, 310 
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— shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
35, 105, 214, 281. 

Government Orders; — Services 

of Major J. Reynolds, 33-— pay and al- 
lowance of veterinary surgeons, ib, — 
appointment of medical officers to the 
Indian Navy, ib. — encouragement to 
the study of the native languages, 34 — 
full-batta stations, 103 — bishop of Bom- 
bay, ib. — Retiring Fund for the artil- 
lery, 104 — staff' salary of the brigade- 
major of artillery, ih. — inspection of 
the army, 210 — Rear-Admiral Sir C. 
Malcolm, 211 — engagement of passages 
on board government steam-vessels, 
211, 281 — case of Col. Vahs Kennedy, 
211 — courts-martial, 212 — civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military appointmeuts and 
furloughs, 34, 104, 212, 281— marine 
appointments, 35, 105, 214. 

' Supreme Court : — The case of 

Mr. Goldsmid, 48 — appointments made 
by the judges, 213. 

Bonds, Company’s, discharge of, 305. 

Boring experiment at Calcutta, 242. 

Bourbon (Isle of), dissensions in the 
Council in, 119, 283 — Indian labour- 
ers in, 119— censorship of the press in, 
284. 

Bourke (Sir Richard), 22, 284. 

Brahmin, ordination of a, 241, 271. 

Bram/ey (Dr.), his great attention to his 
native pupils, 4^. 

Brown (Rev. W.) his account of the 
Khunds or Khundhas, 139. 

Browne (Mr. Robert), 129. 

Bullion, depot for, at Madras, 74, 158. 

Burdwan, the pseudo-raja of, 39, 24O’— 
temple of Deoglian in, 150. 

Burmah, apprehended disturbances in, 74 
— civil war in, 85, 259 — murders in 
the royal family of, 88 — ascendancy of 
the Frince of Tharrawaddy in, 188, 
259 — executions in, 280 — probability 
of a war with, 283. 

Burnes (Capt.), mission of, 144, 155»237. 

Burney (Col.), 85, 189, 251), 283. 

Bushrangers at Launceston, 25. 

Cabul, reduced state of its resources, 13 
— unexpected loan to the chief of, ib. — 
his views on IVshawur, 13, 249 — defeat 
of the Sikhs by the troops of, 111, 153, 
247. 

Calcutta Intelligence: — New system 
of assassination, O' — frauds of native 
officers, 7 — disturbances at Hyderabad, 
7, 62, 250 — Mr. Maxwell’s fraud 011 
the ex-Peishwa, 8, 48,69 — river-steam- 
ers, 8, 237 — rate of mortality in the 
Indian army, 9— sale of presents, ib. — 
oppression by government servants, ib. 
— caves near Maulmein, 10 — public 
library, li — tiger-fright, ib. — new-dis- 
covery of coal, 11, 155, 236 — moon- 
silFs, 12— treasure- finding, eV>. — the Mi- 
litary Orphan Institution, 12, 68, 240, 
284 — alTairs in Scinde, 12, 14, 1 10, 155* 
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237 — at Bokhara, i2-~in Rajpootana, 
>3» 64 — in Peshawur, 13, 14, ni, 

153 « M 7 — Cabool, 13, 153, 247, 
249 — at Shikarpore, 13 — at Puttialah, 
14— .in Cashmere, ih. — affairs of Run- 
jeet Singh, in the Punjab, 14, 45, 154, 
247— new courts in Assam, 14 — Jem- 
perance societies, 38 — a new dye, » 7 >.— 
Oriental literature in India, ih . — public 
spirit of natives, 39 — the pseudo-raja 
of Burdwan, 39, 246 — delays in the 
Supreme Court, 39 — musical entertain- 
ments of the Hindus, ib . — tlie Rev. Mr. 
White, 41— the Serampore mission, 42, 
110, 230— the late Principal Bramley, 
44— drain upon the resources of India, 
7/f . — Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams, 45 — 
the Bishop, ib. — the Commander-in- 
chief, 45, 134, 285 — the plague, 52, 
(>4, 111, 147, 247 — intervention, G2 ~ 
Australian Association of Bengal, (>3, 
244, 284 — Medical and Physical Soci- 
t.'ty, 63 — the Churruck-Poojah, 65 — re- 
ciprocity of trade, 66 — new post-office 
act, (>7 — tenure of land by Europeans, 
ib. — Orphan Asylum; the theatre, 68 
— alluvial lands, ib. — anatomj in India. 
ib. — military collectors, tb , — jurisdiction 
of native judges, 69 — destructive fires, 
107, 143, 2 1.7— medical topography, 
109 — the new batla order, no— Capt. 
Grindlay and stearn-conimunication, 

— statistical returns, ui — pay of the 
Bengal and Madras native infantry, 112 
Hindu antiquities, ib — the Khunds, 
139 — Union Bank, 142, 239, 2B4 — 
Raja Gopee Moluin l)eh, 143-— men- 
dicants at native funerals, ib. — insur- 
rection of prisoners in Arracan, 144 — 
the recent boon (o the native army, 94, 
145 — Mohameilan and Hindu riots, 
145, 239, 28;,— superstition, 145 — es- 
tate of Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., 
146- -of Alexander and Co., ib. — of 
Mackintosh and Co,, ib. — phenomenon 
at Jessoie, ib. — the nev^spapcl press of 
India, 147— drought, 147, 227, 285 — 
native agency, 147 — Chowringhee thea- 
atre, 14H, 245 — cotton and caoiilchouc, 
148 — investigation of rent-free tenures, 
149, 244 — the Hon. F. J. Shore, 149 
—temple of Deoghan, Burdwan, 150 
Bank of Bengal, 150, 231 — battle be- 
tween the Siklis and Aifghans, ill, 153, 
247 — .affairs in Shekhawatee, 155 — in 
Kandahar, 155, 249 — licences of ta- 
verns, 155 — coal-fields in the Palamo 
district, ib. — Chamber of Commerce, 
155' 237, 250— money-changers, 155 
— Calcutta canals, ib. — weather, i.q.'S, 
176, 285 — native coiners, 155 — Lord 
Auckland’s school, lA.— tigers at Sau- 
gor Island, ib. — Dum Uuin .steeple- 
chace, ib. — the governor-general, 155, 
175, 286— donation to the Education 
Fund, 155— coal near Chunar, ib . — 
courts-martial at Kurnaul,i6. — new na- 
tive association, 156— relief of troops, 
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156, 268 — price of corn at Bhurtpore, 
176, 285 — yellow-jaundice, 176 — earth- 

^ quakes, tb. — abolition of the Persian 
language in the revenue department, 
226 — the last hot season, 227— cholera 
Inorbu.s, 228, 284 — cannibal jogi, 228 
— estate of P’ergusson and Co., 229 — 
Ballygunge tank case, 16, — the law com- 
mission, 230 — connexion of Sanscrit 
literature with paganism, ib. — indigo 
planters, ib —coal and limestone, 236' — 
lo.'ui of 1823,16. — government advances, 
237 — trade in Sinde, i/>. — Agra Bank, 
-31^* ‘285— large alligator, 239 — atro. 
cious cruelty, 240 — Medical College, 
ib. — Ilooghly College, 241— Keramut 
Ali, lb. — Krishna Moliuna Banerjca, tb, 
— boring expel iment, 2p2 — native reli- 
gii^s societies, ih. — native female go- 
vernmeni, ib. — tea in Assam, ib. — tea 
in Cochin (’hina, 243 — native cdiica- 
tion, lb. — resumption of rent-free lands, 
244 — population of Delhi, 245 — dis- 
turbance at Bhewndy, ib. — death of the 
King of Oude, 24G, 283 — conversion 
of Hindus, 246 — tank at Goverdhnn, 
r6.— indigo croj), 246, 285 — registry of 
coolies, 246 — juries nml pniicliayels, 
247 — witness act, ib . — drunken Euro- 
pean sailors, tb. — confirmation, z6.— fa- 
mine, 247, 285 — large crocodile, 247 
robberies, »/» — grapes from Patna, 16.— 
confiscation of lands, ib. — remittent fe- 
ver, lb. — illness of the king of Delhi, 
16.— alfaiis at Gwalior, 219 — probabi- 
lity of a war with the Burmese, 283— 
copper coin, 284--chargcs against Mr. 
Martin, ib. — the Singphos, 285— tlistur- 
hances in Ncpaiil, 286 government of 
the North Western Piovinccs, tb. — 
pi ices of European goods, 57,^24, 22 1 , 
3()9_securities and exchanges, 58, 

222, 310 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 28, 97, 207, 274. 

Government Orders; — System of 

rewards to Kiiro|)can soldiers, 92— na- 
tive army — “ Older of liritish India,” 
and “ Order of Merit,” 94 — retirement 
of medical ollieeis, 96— pay of [luymas- 
ters in H.M. service, 202— pay, allow- 
ances, and retiring pensions ot na- 
tive troops, lb. — inspectuyi of tlie arny, 
266 — family remittances, 267 - the in- 
surrection in Canara, 268 — relict ot 
corps, lb. — kingdom of Oude, 269 — 
Ariakan local liattalion, ib. — Col. Vans 
Kennedy, ib. — couris-martiul, 203 — 
court of inquiry, 204 -civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military appointments and fur- 
loughs, 28, 96, 205, 26f). 

Supreme Court : —Case of Dwar- 

kanaiithTagore, v. Maenaghteii, assignee 
of Feigusson and Co., and others, 1 
Ilolroyd, assignee of Cruttenden and 
Co, V. Tliomas Cape, James Mackil- 
lop, and Mackillop and Co., 2-dclays 
in tlie couit, 39— atuclimeiit against 
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Mr. Bird of Dacca, 246 — sentence on 
]VlaIay pirates, td. 

- '■< Insolvent Debtors’ Court: — In 
the matter of James Cullen and Robei^ 
Brown, 129— -stoppages of pay of mili- 
tary insolvents, 176 — claim of Mr. Db- 
vid Clark upon the estate of Fergusson 
and Co., 282. 

Calpec, famine at, 285. 

Canaro, operations against insurgents in, 
7b, 98, 156, 268 — unprotected state of 
the province, 80. 

Canda/iar, robbers in, 155 — their borri- 
ble death, 249. 

Cannibalism in New Zealand, i72--by a 
jogi, at Calcutta, 228. 

Caoutchouc^ or Indian rubber, 148. 

Cape (Maj. T.), case of Holroyd ?),, 2. 

Cape ok Goon Hope Intei.i.igence: — 
Visit to the colony in search of a settle- 
ment, 25 — treaty with the Fingo clnefs, 
119 — new governor, 218 — shipping, 
births, marriages, deaths, 36, io(>, 282. 

Carr (Rev. I’lios.), elevation of, to the 
bishoprick of Bombay, loB. 

Cnsaniaijor (Mr.), his refusal to counte- 
nance idolatry, 17, 178. 

Cashmere, revenue of, 14. 

Cavenagh V. Wentworth, case of, 173. 

Caucasus, opeiations in the, 118, 174. 

Caves, religious, near Moulmein, to. 

Caienporc, trial of Mr. A. Maxwell at, 8, 
48, (39— removal of the Rev. E. White 
from, 41, 

Ceremonies, idolatrous, in India, 17, 63, 
114, 159 — debate at the India-house 
respecting, 177. 

Ceyion Intelliofnce ; — Small-pox, 20, 
iG( 3 — judicial decision, 20 — new chief- 
jUstice, 53 — duty on wine and beer, 115 
— inundation, iby — exports and im- 
ports, lb. — loss of life, i()8 — address to 
the governor, 253 — remittances to Eng- 
land, 254 — . death of the first adigar, 
282— court-martial, 21 5 — appointments, 
106 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 3',, to6', 217, 282. 

Chads (Copt.), operations of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce at Penang, 49 — at 
Singapore, ib. — at Madras, 74 — at Cal- 
cutm, 155, 237, 250. 

Cliapimn, Indian, removal of an, 41. 

C/nUhen, deady at Madras, 251. 

China Iktf.i.uof.nce; — D eaths in the im- 
perial family, 3f) — death of a veteran, 
ib. — Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, 50 — slave-trade on the 
East-coast, ib. — the Gangchang hong, 
51, 87— opium trade, 51, 86 — permis- 
sion to H.M, Superintendents to reside 
at Canton, 51, 171— expulsion of fo- 
reign merchants from Canton, 51, 86, 
260— the tea-trade, 51 — Cumsingmoon 
harbour, 86— the brig Fairy, 87, 172 
— new hong, 87 — Aming, 51, 87 — 
debts of the Hing-Tae hong, 171 — 
Triad Society, 172— Chinese mechanics, 
ib. — Company’s finance agency at Can- 
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ton, 201 — robberies at Peking, 260— 
religious insurrection, 261 — Honam Is- 
land, ib. — Society of Jesus, t6.— prices 
of European goods at Canton, 57, 124, 
221, 309 -- exchanges, 58, 125,222, 
310 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 36, 217. 

Cholera Morbus in Bengal, 288, 284— at 
Madras, 251. 

Choioringhce, theatre at, 148, 245. 

Christian Koolies, 19 — females in Egypt, 
175 — attendance at idolatrous ceremo- 
nies in India, 177 — ordination of a na- 
tive, 241. 

Chundoo Loll, minister of the Nizam, cha- 
racter of, 62, 286. 

Church, new, at E vandal e, 24— profferred 
aid to the establishments in Van Die- 
men’s Land, 25. 

Churchill (Brigadier), 41. 

Cliurriick Poojah, festival of the, 63. 

Cucassia, military operations of the Rus- 
sians in, 118, 174 — excursion of the 
Emperor Nicholas into, 174. 

Civd Strvants, Indian, refusal of, to coun- 
tenance idolatry, 17, 178 — their want 
of leisure for Oriental study, 38 — trial 
of one for assaulting a native, 48 — exa- 
ininafion of juniors in the Oriental lan- 
guages, 96, 104, 205, 270— insolvent, 
at Madras, 251 —junior, ordered to re- 
turn to England, 270 — charges against, 
246, 284. 

Clarlc ( Ass. Snrg.), com t of inquiry on, 204. 

— — (Mr. J).), claims of, upon the estate 
of Fergusson anti Co., 2R2. 

Coal, discoveiy of, in India, 1 1 — in the 
Palamo tiisirict, 155 — near Chunar, ib. 
— depot in Egypt, 175— and limestone, 

‘i86. 

Cochin-China, tea in, 243. 

Com, ancient, found at Kasoor, 14 — old, 
found near Singapore, 256 — scarcity of 
copper, at Calcutta, 284 — execution of 
copper, at Madras, 286. 

Coiiuirs, native, at Calcutta, 155. 

Collectors, military, in India, 68. 

College, Siinscrit, at Foonah, 19 — Hailey- 
bury, 1 etui ns relative to, 177 — medical, 
at Calcutta, distribution of prizes at, 
240 — Hoogbly, its affairs, 241. 

Colonization of India, 67. 

Commission, law, in India, 230. 

Confirmation at Calcutta, 247. 

Concan, taxes in the, 115. 

Converts, Hindu, 76, 246, 250. 

Conway (Brigadier), biographical notice 
of, 71 — proposed monument to, 73— 
services of, 98. 

Convicts, dress of, at Sydney, 89. 

Coofies, Christian, 19 — Bengal, in Bourbon, 
119 — mortality amongst, on their way 
to the Mauritius, 170, 262 — registry of^ 
at Calcutta, 246 — rebellion of, in the 
Suburkanta, 251. 

Cborg, disturbances in, fomented by a pre- 
tender to the musnud, 77— fidelity and 
devotion displayed towards the British 
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government by the troops of, under De- 
wan Bapoo, 77, 156-^pture of the 
pretender, 79, 156 — Col. Jackson’s 
conduct in the late war with, 278. 

Cotton^ cultivation of, in the Deccan, 1 15 
— in Bengal, 148. 

CouncUt disputes in the, at Madras, 16— 
new members of, 30, 218 — see also 
Acts 

Covrt (M.)» 154» 248. 

Court, Session, of the 24 Pergunnahs: — 
The Ballygunge tank case, 3, 229, 284. 

of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, Ben- 
gal ; — Trials of Maro Surnamuttee and 
others for murder, 37--of Cuttack re- 
bels, — of John De Courcyand others 
for torturing natives, 61 — of Bungshec 
Putnee, for murder, 225. 

— — , Sudder Revenue, of Bengal: — 
Cases arising out of the resumption of 
rent-fiee lands, 244. 

CourtSi new, in Assam, 14. 

Courts-Martial on a private at Bombay, 
85 — on Lieut. Baddeley, 158, 203 — 
Lieut. Robertson, 212 — Major Ander- 
son, 215. 

of Inquiry on Assist. Surg. 

Clark, 204. 

Crim, Con.f case of, at Madras, 46. 

Crocodile, girls carried ott' by a, 247. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. , case of the 
assignee of, v. Thomas Cape, James 
Mackillop, and Mackillop and Co., 2 — 
claims of retired partners of, 129 — cash 
account of, 145'. 

Cum-sing-moon, anchorage at, 86. 

Currency at Madras, 250. 

Cuttack, trial of the parties engaged in the 
rebellion in, 37— Hindu antiquities in, 
112— famine in, 247. 

Debates at the East- India House on the 
27th Sept., and 1st and 8th Nov. 1837; 
— Official papers, 177 — Haileybury and 
Addiscombe, ib. — attendance of British 
officers and soldiers at idolatrous cere- 
monies in India, i/j.— -finance agency at 
Canton, 201 — grant to the Marquess 
Wellesley, 287, 300. 

Deccan, cultivation of cotton and sugar in 
the, 115. 

De Courcy (John), trial of, 61. 

Delhi, treasure-finding at, 12— public spi- 
rit of natives at, 39--death of the old 
queen of, 208 — population of, 245— 
illness of the king of, 247. 

Deoghan, the temple of, 150. 

Dinner on board the Semiramis, 218. 

Domum Sing v. Kasee Ram and Toolsce 
Ram, appeal case of, 52. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, 13, 1 1 1 , 1 53, 247. 

Dowker (Maj.), operations of, in Canara, 
76 — his gallant defence of Mangalore, 
77 , 98, 156- 

DotaZing (Mr. James), 53. 

Drama, the, at Sydney, 22 — at Calcutta, 
68, 148, 245. 

Drought in Bengal, 147, 227, 285. 
ilsiaZ. «/oum.N. S, Vol. 24 *. No, 96 


Drowning, deaths by, 23, 74, 75, 106, 168. 
Dugong, large, at Singapore, 256. 
I^rdnir ( Mrs. ), loss of money belonging 
•to, at Madras, 75, 159, 249. 

Duties, town and transit, at Bombay, 

85, 

Dwarkanauth Tagore v. the Ass^tiees oj 
Fergusson and Co., case of, 1 . 

Dye, a new, 38. 

T^sarl (Lieut. G.), death of, 28. 


Earthquake in Syria, 175. 

East- India Company, finance agency of, 
at Canton, 201 — grant to the Marquess 
Wellesley by, 218, 300— bond debt of, 

305- 

Ecclesiastical arrangements in Bengal, 28, 
206, 271— at Madras, 31, 100 — at 
Bcdnbay, 103, 104. 

Education of natives at Barrackpore, 155 
— magnificent donation in favour of, ib, 
— Iri^h system of, in New South Wales, 
172 — Mr. Adam’s researches respecting, 
in Bengal, 243. 

iron- steamer in, 117 — researches 
of Col. Vysc in, ib. — its healthy state, 
••7> 175— affairs of the pasha of, in 
the Hedjas and Yemen, 117— ceremony 
of opening the waters of the Nile in, 
1 18— religious toleration in, 175— open- 
ing of the harems in, 16.— coal depot 
in, *6.— peasantry of, tZ>.— navy of, ib, 
— steamers between France and, ib. 

Elliot (Capt.), permission of, to reside at 
Canton, 51, 171. 

Elphinstone (Lord), arrival of, at Madras, 
15— his assumption of the government, 
30 — tour of, 159,286. 

Emigration of Chinese to Formosa, 51— 
Bengal Association for, 64, 244, 284 — 
proposed change in the system of, to 
Van Diemen’s Land, 89— abortive, to 
Solomon Island, 148. 

Encounter Bay, establishment at, 91. 

Eniertainments, musical, of the Hindus, 39. 

Examination of military officers in the 
Oriental languages, 31, 32, 34, 207, 
209— of junior civil servants, 96, 104, 
205 — at the Medical College, Cal- 
cutta, 240. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 58, 
125, 222, 310. 
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ury, mutiny on board the, 87, 172. 
irmne in Cuttack, 247— at Futteghur, 
Shahjehanpore, Calpee, and Singbhoom, 
285. 

me (Gen. Sir Henry), visit of, to Run- 
jeet Singh, 45, 154— his inspecUon of 
the Bengal army, 266 — health of, 285. 
^wkene^ (Mt.), his account of the Port 
Phillip settlement, 26. . t j- 

>males in Egypt, \n-ru\o of, in India, 
242— Hindu, heroic conduct of, 250. 
rrgumn and Co., case of Dwarkanauth 
Tagore V. the assignees of, 1— estate of, 
22Q-claims of Mr. D. Clark u|^n,282. 
Hindu, 65 - the Churruck- 

(2T) 
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Poojah, ifr.-o-compulsory attendance of 
British officers and soldiers at native^ 
177, i8a. ; 

Fevevf reinitttnt, in Bengal, 5^47. 

Firet destructive, at Surat, 52, 83, 305 — 
at Poona, 50— numerous destructive, 
at Calcutta, 107, 143, 247. 

Foreigners, expulsion of, from Canton, 51, 
86, 260. 

Forgers at Calcutta, 1 55. 

Formosa, slavery in, 50 — emigration of 
Chinese to, 51. 

/VfltjA/tVi (Sir John), 24. 

Fund, late Native Pension, at Madras, 
t)() — Retiring, for the Bombay Artillery, 
104 — Madras Military Retiring, 113, 
148 — Education, at Calcutta, donation 
to, 155 * 

Funerals, mendicants at native, int^India, 
143— rites of Burmese priests at Moul- 
mein, 165, 166. 

Fulleghur, famine at, 285. 

Gellihrand murder of, 25, 90. 

General Orders — see Calcuila, ^c. 

Ginger, Singapore, 50. 

Goldsmid (Mr.), case of, for assault, 48. 

Goomsur, the late war in, 18 — capture 
and execution of rebel chiefs in, iH, 52 
—exemplary conduct of the troops eni- 
ployed in, 28— human sacrifices in, 82, 
140— account of the Khunds of, 139. 

Goo]>ee Mohun Deb (Rajah), death of, 143. 

Goverdliun, tank at, 246, 

Grant (Sir Robert), 162. 

Graim, Patna, 247. 

Green (Col.), operations of, in Canara, 
77, 80. 

Gregson (Mr.), trial of, 24— case of, v. 
Arthur, 265. 

Gnnd/ay; (Capt.) and steam-communica- 
lion with India, 110, 15B, 305. 

Guicowar, demands on the, 253 — claims 
of the Gungather Shastree family on, tb. 

Gwalior, disturbance at, and death of John 
Fren, 249. 

Gwillim (Sir Henry), death of, 123. 

Jffli/cyftwry, college at, 177. 

Dail-slorm at Secunderabad, 47. 

JJarkness fEns.), death of, 168. 

Hatz^n (Mr.), voyage of, in search of a 
settlement, ^25. 

Hed^as, affairs in the, 117. 

Herat, designs of Persia on, 117, 170, 
176, 256. 

Hesse (Mr.), murder of, 25, 90. 

Hindus, musical entertainments of the, 35 
—festival of the Churruck-Poojah, 69 
—converted, 76, 241, 246, 250 — dis- 
turbance between, and Mohamedans^ 
84, 145, 239, 245— death of wealthy, 
105, 106, 143, 277 — antiquities, 112 
—new association of, 156— religious 
societies of, 242— heroic conduct of fe- 
males, 250. 

Hitchms (Major), 16. 

Holroyd v. Cape and others, case of, 2. 
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Home Intklijokncr : -r- Debates at the 
East* India House, 120, 177, 287, 300 
— appeals from India heard before tfie 
Privy Council, 52 — letters to the East, 
53, 120 — testimonial of Mr. Waghorn, 
53 — chief justice of Ceylon, 16. — Co- 
lonel Arthur, ib. — chief justice in New 
South Wales, t’A, — new war-steamer 
Semiramis, 120, 217 — Archdeacon Ro- 
binson, 120 — missionaries to Australia, 
ib. — new colony in Australasia, 26. — mi- 
litary retirements, 121— new fourth or- 
dinary member of the council of India, 
218 — new governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, ib. — new bishop of Madras, ib. 
— grant to the Marquess Wellesley, 218, 
287, 300 — calamitous fire at Surat, 305 
— Company’s bond debts, ib. — Capt. 
Grindlay and steam-communication, ib. 
—promotions and changes in her Majes- 
ty’s forces serving in the East, 53, 121, 
218, 306 — India shipping arrivals and 
departures, and passengers, 54, 121, 
218, 306— births, marriages, and deaths, 
56, 123, 220, 308— see also Shipping, 
Markets, i^c. 

Honam Island, foreigners at, 261* 

Hong Merchants at Canton, state of the, 
51, 87 — report of the, respecting fo- 
reign merchants and the opium trade, 
86— new firm, 87— debts of the Hing- 
Tae hong, 171, 

Hooghly Imambnra, its affairs, 241. 

//oWoM (Sir Wilmol), address to, 253, 

Hot season in India, 227, 

Human sacrifices \n Goomsur, 82. 

Hurricane at Bombay, 113, 176, 252. 

Hyderabad, disturbances at, 7, 63, 250 — 
intervention in the affairs of, 62, 286 — 
force ordered from, against Shorapoor, 
1 19 — see also Nizam. 

, in Scinde, insult to Col. PoUin- 

gcr at, no — arrival of Capt. Burnes 
at, 114, 155— trade of, 237. 

Idols, bathing of, at Trivanderam, 180 — 
offerings to, 182. 

Idolatry, government alliance with, at Ma- 
dras, 17, 178— discouraged at Bombay, 
114, 159 — debate at the East-India 
House respecting the encoiiragemeiuof, 
in India, 177. 

Imambara, the Hooghly, 241. 

India (British) — Government sale of pre- 
sents from native chiefs in, 9 — drain 
upon the resources of, 44 — see Calcutta, 
Madras, 

(Foreign and Protected States:)— 

AflTalrs in the Nizam’s dominions, 7, 62, 
63 — of the ex-Peishwa, 8, 46, 69 — in 
Scinde, 12, 13, 14, no, 155, 237— 
at Bokhara, 12— in Rajpootana, 13— 
in Peshawur, 13, 111, 153— in Cabool, 
13, IH, 247 » 249— at Sbikarpore, 
13 — in Bcloochistan, 12, 14 — in Piit- 
tialah, 14— at Lahore, 14, 45, 154* 248 
—in the Punjab, 153, 247 — in Shek- 
bawatee, 155— in Candahar, 155, 249 
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—in Oude, 246, <269, 283— at Delhi, 
247— at Gwalior, 240— in Nepnul,286. 

(Dutch): — 1 roliibitioii against 

the importation of British goods at out- 
ports, 49, 50, 256 — visit of Prince 
Wm. P\ Hendrick to Java, 50— floods 
nt Batavia, ib. — ojXirations against the 
Pudrees in Sutnairu, 16. — prepaiations 
making against Acheen, 169— seizure of 
the Achinese bark Bagginna, ib. — trade, 
257 — commissioners to Singapore, 255 
—shipping and deaths, 217. 

(Spanish) : — lievolutionary move- 
ments at Manilla, 116. 

Indigo sales sn London, 224 — planters, 
code of laws for, 230— crop in Bengal, 
246, 285. 

InduSf trade of the, 237. 

Infantry^ native, pay of, 1 1 2. 

Inspection of the Bombay army, 210— of 
the Bengal army, 26O'. 

Insurrection in Canara, 76, 98, 156, 268 
in the jail at Arracan, 144 — religious, 
in China, 26'!. 

Intervention system of India, 62. 

Inundation in Ceylon, 167. 

Jack (Mr.), imprisonment of, at the Mau- 
ritius, 2b2. 

Jackson (Col.), conduct of, in Coorg, 278. 

Jaulnah, Temperance Society at, 251. 

Jaundice, yellow, in India, 176, 

Jessore, phenomenon at, 146. 

Jesus, Society of, at Macao, 261. 

Jei/pore, female government of, 242. 

Joghi, cannibal, 228. 

Joudhporc \eg\oUf 13 — epidemic at, 285. 

Judges, native, duties of, in Bengal, 12, 
69 — in Assam, 14— “jurisdiction of na- 
tive, in Bengal, 69. 

Juries, native, at Calcutta, 247. 

Jynlenh stale, murder in the, 37. 

I’amptee, sickness at, 176. 

JCasee Ram and Toolsee Ram, case of Do- 
mum Sing V., 52. 

Heane (Lieut. Gen. Sir John), 85 — his in- 
spection of the Bombay army, 2 10. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), decision on his case, 
114, 160, 211 — his claims to a brigade 
command, 161 — censure on, 269. 

Kcramut JLi, conduct of, in regard to the 
Hooghly College, 241. 

Khonds, execution of, in Goomsur, 18 — 
human sacriHces amongst the, 82, 140 
—the Rev. Mr. Brown’s account of the 
people, 139. 

King George's Sound, description of the 
new settlement at, 25, 26, 91. 

hitloe (Lieut.), discovery of Hindu anti- 
quities by, 112. 

Kolies, Christian, 19— see also 

Krishna Mohuna Banerjea, ordination of, 
241,271. 

Lahore — see Runjeet Singh, 

Lands, sale of crown, in New South 
Wales, 23— committ(;c for the disposal 


of, in Van Diemen's Land, 24 — tenure 
of, by Europeans, in India, 67— allu- 
♦ia), in India, 68 — under cultivation 
for cotton and sugar in the Deccan, 115 
-finvestigation of rent-free tenures of, 
in Bengal, 149, 244— tenures of, in the 
Straits settlements, 168— value of, in 
New South Wales, 173— resumption of 
rent-free, in Bengal, 244— confiscation 
of, 247. 

Languages, encouragement to Indian offi- 
cers studying the native, 34— abolition 
of the Periian in the Indian revenue 
department, 226 — Oriental, examina- 
tions in— see Exnvii nations. 

Law commission, Indian, 230— quaran- 
tine, at the Mauritius, 262. 

T.egislation, Indian — see Mis of Council, 

I Abel, case of, at Sydney, 173 — cases of, 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 265. 

Library, public, at Calcutta, ll. 

Licences at Calcmta, 155. 

Limestone, discovery ot coal and, 236. 

Literature, Oriental, low stale of its study 
in British India, 38 — connexion of 
Sanscrit, with Paganism, 230. 

Zrmn, Bengal, of 1823, discharge of, 236. 

Low (Col.), operntioiii of, 246, 283, 

Lucknow, distui bailee at, 246, 269, 283 
— see also Oude, 

J.ushington (Mr. C. M.), 30. 

Lys (Mr. G.), death of, 32, 47, 71, 158. 

Macao, Society of Jesus at, 261. 

McCleUand (Dr.), discoveries of, 242, 

MwkeiiM (Col.), manuscripts of the late, 
47 — examination and translation of his 
manuscripts, t6. 

Mackdtop and Co., case of Ilolroyd v., 2. . 

Mackdlop (James), case of Holroyii v., 2. 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 146. 

McJjcny {^Ir, Alex,), dismissal of, from 
office, in New South Wales, 88. 

McLeod (Capt.), expedition of, to the Chi- 
nese frontier, 166, 257, 

Macnnghlcn and others, case of Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore u., 1. 

Macquecn (Mr.), ca.se of, 12, 240. 

Madiias Intfi uctNCK The new go- 
vernor, 15, 1.79, 2H(i — disputes in the 
council, 16 — the Roman Catlioli»»«jf 
Madras, ib.— M r. Cusamaijor, ib.— coun- 
tenance of idolatry by government, 17, 
i-»B — the Todavers of the Neilgherries, 
,7_Goomsiir, 18, 52, 82— the Tinne- 
velly mission, 19 — reduction, 46— the 
Markenzic MSS., 47 — hail-Morm at 
Secunderabad, lA.— the late Mr. Lys, 
32, 47, 71, 158— the insurrection in 
P»nara, 76, 156— Brigadier Conway, 
yi__ Agripull ural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, 73, 250— the Rev. Mr. Thomson, 
73— Chamber of Commerce, 74— the 
Burman Empire, accidents at the 
beach, 74, 1 59— death of Col. Pasmore 
and others by drowning, i/r.— the “ con- 
verted” J'anriaram, 76, 250— meteoro- 
logy of Madras, 76— treatment of a se- 
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poy, a8— >taiation fn the Neilgherries^t^. 
-~human sacrifices in Goomsur, ib, — 
Hyderabad afTairs, 112— Military Rf. 
tiring Fund, 113, 158 — master •atten- 
dants, 113 — the mint, 158,286 — abor- 
tive emigration, 158 — Capt. Grindlay 
and steam-navigation, ih. — Vellunga- 
pooley Thaver, Ut . — mail to Bangalore, 
159, 251-— sickness at Kamptee, 176 — 
new bishop, 218 — heroic conduct of a 
Hindu female, 250 — assimilation of the 
currency, ib. — pollution of mosques, — 
precedency, ib. — an insolvent civilian, 
251 — Temperance Societies, ib. — dead 
children, ib. — - cholera, ib. — Chundoo 
Lol, 286 — prices of European goods, 
57, 124, 221, 309— government securi- 
ties and exchanges, 58, 125,222, qio — 
shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, 
32, 102, 209, 280. 

■ Government Orders: — The opera- 
tions in Goomsur, 28 — services of Sir 
F. Adams, late governor, 30— acting 
governor, ib. — new member of council, 
lb. — Lord Elphinstone’s assumption of 
the government, 16.— officers proceeding 
to New South Wales, t6.— movements of 
corps, 30, 98, 209 — field establishments 
on the Tenasserim coast, 30— services of 
Brigadier Conway, 98 — full-batta sta- 
tions, 98, 277 — the operations at Man. 
galore, 98 — passage-allowance to offi- 
cers, 99 — Native Pension Fund, ib. — 
services of Brig.- Gen. Taylor, ib. — ve- 
terinary surgeons, ib, — Col. Jackson, 
278 — anonymous complaints, ib. — civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military appointments 
and furloughs, 31, 100, 209, 278. 

— ; Supreme Court Case of crim. 

con., peid v. Mears, 46 — trial of James 
Shell for manslaughter, 71, 158 — trial 
of natives for stealing and forgery, 249 
-—seats in the court, 251. 

Mahomedans, disturbances at Hyderabad 
by, 7, 63, 250 — disturbance between, 

■ and Hindus, ut Bhewndy, 84, 245 — at 
Shajehanporc, 145, 239 — at Baieilly, 
145— college at Hooghly, 241. 

Mail, overland, despatch of the, for India, 
53, 120 — between Madras and Banga- 

Malacca, births, marriages, and deaths at, 
106, 282. 

Malcolm (CapU), attempt on, at Hydera- 
bad, 8, 63. 

(Rear Adm. Sir C.), 211. 

Mangal^t attack upon, by insurgents, 76, 
77 — Maj. Dowker’s gallant defence of 
the place, 77, 79, 98, 156— escape of 
some of the ladies from, 157. 

ManUlOi revolutionary movements at, 116. 

Manuscripts^ the Mackenzie, 47. 

Markets in India and China, 58, 125, 222, 
310 — London, 56, 128, 224, 312 — 
money, at Bombay, 179. 

Marriage, grand, in the Punjab, 45. 

Marshtnan (Rev. J. C.) on the stale of the 
Serampore mibsion, 42, 110. 
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Martin (Mr. G. R.), charges against, 284. 

Master-attendants, Madras, 113. 

Mauritius Intelliokmcs: — The press 
laws, 115— introduction of diseases by 
the coolies imported from India, 170— 
imprisonment of Mr. Jack for an in- 
fraction of the quarantine laws, 262 — 
shipping, marriages, and deaths, 36, 106, 
217, 282. 

Maxwell (Mr. A.), trial of, for a fraud oti 
the ex-Peishwa, 8, 46, 69. 

Mears, case of Reid v., 46. 

Mechanics, Chinese, 172. 

Medical officers, appointment of, to the In- 
dian navy, 33 — and Physical Society of 
Calcutta, 64 — retirement of oflicerj*, 96 
—topography of Bengali, 109 — College 
at Calcutta, 240. 

Meetawallas, a tribe of poisoners in West, 
ern India, 6. 

Meliapoor, bishop of, 16. 

MclotUe, case of Stephen v . , 265. 

Mendicants at native funerals, 143. 

Merchants, foreign, ordered to remove from 
Canton, 51, 86, 260. 

Metcalfei^iT Charles), measures prescribed 
by, for checking the plague in Upper 
India, 64 — intended retirement of, fioin 
the public service, 2B6. 

Meteorology of Madras, 76. 

Midnapore, frauds of native officers at, 7. 

Military Orphan Institution, Bengal, 12, 
68, 240, 284 — collectors in Oude, 68 — 
discussions at Bombay, 85 — Retiring 
Fund at Madras, 113 — retirements in 
India, modification ot the rules, 121 — 
insolvents, pay of, 176 — complaints, 
269, 278. 

Mint at Madras, 158, 286. 

Misskn, the Tinnevelly, its present state, 

19— the Serampore, 42, 1 10, 230— Ger- 
man, to Australia, 120. 

Mitchell (Major) 22. 

Mohurrim, disturbances at the celebration 
of the, in India, 84, 145. 

Money market at Bombay, 176. 

Moonsiff's, duties and pay of, 12 — for the 
new courts in Assam, 14. 

Mooradnbad, jaundice at, 176, 

Moorshedabad, frauds by natives at, 147. 

Mojdas, attack upon Mangalore by a body 
<> 7 , 77. 79 , 9 ^, 

Mortality, rate of, in the Indian army, g. 

Mosques, pollution of, 7, 63, 250. 

Moulmein, religious caves near, to — Sia- 
mese merchants at, 165 — newspaper at, 
ib . — amusements of the season at, ib . — 
funeral rites of native priests at, ib.-— 
Capt. McLeod's expedition from, to tlie 
frontiers of China, 166, 257, 258 — dis- 
content in the native regiment at, 169 — 
piracies near, 258, 

Murder, system of, by the Meetawall^, 6 
— of an aboriginal black at Port Phillip, 

20 — of Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse 
near Port Phillip, 25,90 — of two native 
women in Assam, 37— of Pagan prin- 
cesses at Ava, 86— of ships’ crevv^ m 
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the South S^as, 91, 173— of a pundit, in 
Bengal, 935. 

MuMcnl entertainments of the Hindus, m. 
^the Sungit Bedda, 39— 'Baheeys and 
Bhars, 40»-CobbecB, 16. — Jattras, 41 — 
Paunchalees, ib, — Kamta.natch, ib. 

Musuiinans — see Mahotaedans. 

Nnkroo, or Guinea worm, 84, 

Kajtier (Maj. Gen. G. T.), ai8. 

Natives of India, frauds in government 
offices by, 7, 52, 147 — sale of presents 
received from, 9— oppression of, by go- 
vernment servants, ib. — judges, 12, 14, 
69— idolatry of, 17, 114. »59» 177— 
trial of, 37, 39, 225, 249--public spirit 
of, 39 — kindness to, 44 — assault on, 48 
■—torture of, by an indigo planter, 6i<— 
suttees by, 1 14— employment of, in go- 
vernment offices, t6.— scholarships con- 
ferred upon, 115 — death of, by fire, 107 
— mendicants at funerals, 143, supersti- 
tion, 145, 150 — frauds by, agents, 147 
— magnificent donation of, 155 — money- 
changers, 155, 284 — coiners, 155 — per- 
jury of, 165— cannibalism of, 22B— 
cruelty towards a girl, 240 — religious 
societies of, 242— Female government, 
tb. — education, 243 — confiscation of 
lands belonging to, 247 — distress of, 
from famine, 285 — see also Hindus and 
Mahomedans. 

Navigation, inland, by steam, in Bengal, 8, 
237 — see also Stcafn-Commumcation. 

Navy, Indian, rules for the appointment 
of medical officers to, 33 — appointments 
and promotions in, 35, 105, 214, 281 — 
death of officers of, in Persian Gulf, io(>. 

the Todavers of the, 17 — tax- 
ation in, 82. 

Nepaulf escape from civil war in, 286 — 
death of a prince of, from poison, ib. 

New South Wales Intelligence: — Re- 
signation of Sir Richard Bourke, 22 — 
Major Mitchell's attack on the natives, 
lb. — the drama, ib. — increase of the co- 
lony, 23— crime, — Port Phillip expe- 

dition, if). — crown lands, lA.— census of 
the colony, ib. — the convict Watt, ib. — 
Norfolk Island, ib. — Patriotic Associa- 
tion, ib. — miscarriage of bills payable in 
England, ib. — the aborigines, 24 — Chief 
Justice Dowling, 53 — dismissal of Mr, 
McLeay, 88 — dress of convicts, 89 — 
Irish system of education, 172 — value of 
land, 173 — address of the governor on 
the re-opening of the Legisbtive Coun- 
cil, 264— destruction of sheep, ib. — mer- 
chant ship from France, ib . — tax on spi- 
rits and tobacco, ib. — appointments, 3b 
— births, marriages, and deaths, 36. 

(Supreme Court) Trial of J. H. 

Whitehead for the murder of an abori- 
gine, 20— of John Bingle, Esq., and 
Mr. Wm. Wear, for stealing cattle, 87 — 
cliargea against the Attorney -general 
and Mr. Tberry, — ca!>e of Cuvenagh 
V. Wentworth, 173. 


New ^Zealand, cannibalism in, and outrage 
on Europeans, 173. 

A’j^, ceremony uf opening the waters of 
Ihe, u8. 

Nizamut Adawlut, Bengal — see Court of. 

No^olk Island, charges against the com- 
mandant of, 23. 

Officers, European, pay of, at full-batta 
stations, 277. 

Opium, management of the trade in Ciiina, 
51, 86 — prize essay respecting, 171. 

Order of British India and Order of Maxi, 
institutiun of the, 94. 

Ore from Perak, 49. 

Orr/inaMons at Calcutta, 241, 271. 

Oriental literature in India, 38. 

Orphan Institution, Bengal Military, 12, 
240, 2B4 — Asylum at Calcutta, its refu- 
sal to accept of a theatrical donation, 68. 

Oude, military collectors in, 68— death of 
the King of, and disturbance at Luck- 
now, 246, 283 — new king of, 269, 283 
— cholera in, 284. 

Padang, war at, 50, i6() — trade with, 256. 

Paganum, connexion of Sanscrit literature 
with, 230. 

Police, plague at, 52, 64, ill. 

Palmer (Dr.), capture of, by rebels in 
Coorg, 79. 

Pandarurn, a converted, 76, 250. 

Pasmore (Colonel), death of, 75, 103, 159. 

Passages, allowance for, to officers, 99 — 
rules respecting tlie engagement of, on 
board goverimient steamers at lioiubuy, 
211, 281. 

Passengers of India ships, 35, 55, 122, 
214» ‘^19. 

Pay of veterinary surgeons, 38, 99— of 
the Bengal and Madras native infuntry, 
112 — of paymasters in H.M. service, 
202 — of the native troops of India, ib — 
of European officers at full-batta sta- 
tions, 277, 

Paymasters, pay of, in India, 202. 

Peuhwa, fraud 011 the, 8, 46, 69. 

Peking, robberies at, 260. 

Penang Intelligence : — Threatened 
descent on Quedah by the Malays, 48 
trade on the Acheen and rediefTbast, 
^^Q_sea-cunnies belongbig lo 
rooster, 16.— Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture, revenue farms, 168— 
seizure of the ex- Raja of Quedah, 168, 

254— land tenures in the Straits settle- 
ments, 168 — Admiralty Commission, 

255— births and deaths, 106, 217, 282. 

Pensions to European and native troops in 

India, 92, 94, 202. 

Pergunnahs (24)— see Court ol. 

Perjury of natives, 165* . , 

Persia, new state-gazette m, ! 17- the ex- 
pedition from, against Herat, 117, 17«> 
176. 256— Runjeet Singh’s projects re- 
specling, 1 17— British officers in, and 
Russian interference, 169 — escape of 
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the Siiah’s uncles from, 176 — export of 
horses from, 5256. 

Persian Gttlff death of officers in, 106. 

Persian languagey abolition of the, in Ben- 
gal, ^‘26. 

PeshawuTy attack upon a marriage-proces- 
sion in, 13 — preparations of Doht Ma- 
homed Khan to recover the country, ift. 
•—fight between the Sikhs and Alfghans 
on the borders of, ill, 153, 247. 

/*/imowc«on at Jessore, 146. 

Plitlipjnne Islands, affairs in, 116, 

Phillips (Mr.), death of, 74, 103. 

IHg^row at Hyderabad, 7, 62, 63, 250. 

Pirates, river, in Bengal, 9 — in the Indian 
Archipelago, 49, 255 — Acheneese, lOg 
— Malay, 246 — near Mergui, 25B 

Plague in India, 52, 64, ill, 147^ 247, 
285— -measures prescribed by Sir C. Met- 
calfe for checking it, 64, ill. 

Ploughs, American, at Bombay, 165. 

Polynesia — murder of ships’ crews by tha 
islanders, 91, 173. 

Peorw/t, Sanscrit college at, 19 — fire at, 52. 

Population of New i^utli Wales, 23— of 
Delhi, 245. 

Port Phillip, murder of an aboriginal black 
at, 20 — overland expedition from Syd- 
ney to, 23 — murder of Messrs. Gelli- 
brand and Hesse near, 25, 90— -search- 
voyage of Mr. Hawson previous to his 
arrival at, 25 — Mr. Fawkener’s account 
of the colony, 26'— situation of the set- 
tlers at, 27, 265 — new townships at, 91 
—the name of, to be altered, ih, 

Post-office, despatch of letters from the, for 
India, 53, 120 — new act for, at Cal- 
cutta, 07. 

Potlingcr (Col.), insult to, by two Scin- 
dean youths, ilO, 

Presents, sale of, in India, 9. 

Press, disapproval of the laws relating to 
the, at the Mauritius, 115 — its progress 
ill Persia, 117 — newspaper, of India, 
147 — at Moulmein, 165 — in Australia, 
173, 265 — censorship of, in Bourbon, 
2f)4 — complaints of Indian officers 
through the, 20’(j, 278. 

Priccs-current, Indian and China, 57, 124, 
221, 309 — London, 60, 127. 

Privy -Council, appeals from India heard 
I>e fore the : — Domuni Sing and others 
V. Kasee llan and Toolsce Ram, 52. 

Punjab, affairs of liunjeet Singti in the, 
M, 45, 153, 247- 

Pullialah, proposed transfer of a portion 
of the territory of, to the British, 14. 

Quarantine at the Mauritius, 262. 

Quedah, threatened invasion of, by the 
Malays, 48 — seizure of the ex-rajali of, 
by the British, 168 — statement of his 
grievances, 254. 

Queiros (Mr. C.), death of, 75, 103. 

Queen, rise of a blacksmith’s wife to the 
dignity of, 173. 

liajpootana, present state of affairs in, 13 
—the plague in, 52, 64. 


Beid V. Menrs, case of, 46. 

Iteluf of troops at Madras, 30, 98, 209 — 
in Bengal, 15(5, 2t>8. 

Bemillances to England from the revenues 
of India, 44 — of Ceylon civil servants, 
254 — family, from the Indian array, 267. 

cwic/i/s of medical officers, 96 — mo- 
dification of ihe regulation respecting 
military, 121 — of native troops, 202. 

licUring Fund for (he Bombay artillery, 
104 — Madras Military, 113, 14R. 

Revenue of Cashmere, 14 — Indian, remit- 
tances to England from, 44 — farms at 
Penang, 168. 

Reynolds (Maj. J.), services qf, 33. 

Richardson {Dr.), expedition of, in Bur- 
mah, 257, 258. 

Robertson (Lieut.), court-martial on, 212. 

Robinson (Archdeacon), 120. 

Robbers io Candahar, 155— near Calcutta, 
247— honible death of, 249 — at Peking, 
260. 

Rough (Mr. Serj.), knighthood of, 53. 

Rupee, Company’s, 155. 

liunjeet Singh, annual report made to, by 
the governor of Cashmeer, 14— depar- 
ture of Dost Mahomed’s vakeel from 
the court of, ib. — ancient coins presented 
to, i6. — Sir Henry Fane’s visit to, 45, 
154 — marriage of his grandson, Nao 
Nahal Sing, 16.— defeat of his troops by 
the Affghans, 111, 153, 247 — projects 
towards Persia ascribed to him, 117 — 
his potency in drinking, 154 — state of 
liis army, 154, 248 — French officers in 
his service, tb. 

Riissitl (Mr. G. E.), dispute in the Coun- 
cil at Madras respecting, 16 — his ser- 
vices during the Goomsur war, 29— 
appointed acting-governor of Madras, 30. 

Russia, operations of, in the Caucasus, 
118, 174 — inlluence of, in Persia, 1O9 
—excursion of the emperor of, 174. 

Sacrifices, human, in Goomsur, 82, 140. 

Sailors, drunken, at Calcutta, 245. 

Sandwich Islands, curious rise of the pre- 
sent queen of, 173 — murder of a ship’s 
crew ,it, lb. — insult to the British flag 
at, 17b. 

Sanscrit lileratuic, its connexion with Pa- 
ganism, 230. 

Sattara, suttee at, II4 — conduct of the 
Bombay government towards the Rajah 
of, 164. 

Snugor Island, tigers at, 155. 

Schmid (Rev. Bernhard), 17. 

Scholarships, native, at Bombay, 115. 

School at I^oonah, ig — Lord Auckland’s, 
155- 

Secunderabad, hail.storm at, 47. 

Securities, Indian, 58, 125, 222, 310. 

Seduction, case of, at Madras, 46. 

Seniiramis war steamer, 120, 217— dinner 
on board the, 218. 

Sejioys, treatment of, 82, 85— system of 
rewards to, 94— pay and allowances of, 
112, 202. 



DecJ] Index,— 

Seramjwre, present condition of the mis. 
sion at, 42, 1 10, 330. 

Scioduiidur, skirmish near, 12. 

Shah Shooja-ool’Moolkh^ 1 4# 

Shajehanpore^ disturbance at, 145, 239, 
285 — famine at, 285. 

Shares^ prices of, 60, 127. 

(Lieut.), death of, 168. 

Sheep, destruction in, at Maneroo, 264. 
combinations in, 155. 

Shell (James), trial of, 71. 

Shi/curpoor, views of the Siklis on, 13 — 
arrangements of the Scindeans resjiect- 
ing it, 16. —• arrival of Capt. liurncs 
at, 114. 

Shipping, Miscellaneous Notices of: — 
Capture of two sca-cunnies belonging 
to the Zoroaster, 49 — cruize of the Diana 
steamer and 11. M. ships Andronidche 
and Wolf against pirates in the Indian 
Archipelago, ib. — loss of the Relioiice 
whaler, 5b'— of the Isabella at Port- 
land Bay, dt . — condemnation of the T/c- 
tory at Manilla, t6.— Chinese prohibi- 
tion against ships entering Cum-sing- 
moon harbour, 86' — the mutiny on lioard 
the Fairi/, 87, 172 — murders on board 
the AwasUoivks, Victoria, Esamah, An- 
tlores, and Waverlep, by islanders in the 
South Seas, 91, 173 — terrific hurricane 
at Bombay, and loss of shipping, 113, 
176 — the new war-steamer Semiromis, 
120, 217 — loss of the Rebecca, Mary, 
and Padang, 123 — run of tlie Alatanta 
to Bombay, 160— seizure of the Ache- 
ncese state-bark Baggiana by the Dutch, 
169— murder of the crew of the llon- 
durus, 173 — the Paslia of Egypt’s fleet, 
175 — run of the Berenice to Bombay, 
252 — loss of the Andromeda, Royal 
William, Hanger, Antelope, Ferjee, and 
Norfolk, 307. 

Arrivals and departures — see Cal- 
cutta, Madras, 8fc. Intelligence, 

Passengers by, 35, 55, 122, 214, 

219, 307 — traders announced for India, 
59, 126, 223, 311 — freights in India, 
115, 207, 281. 

Shornpoor, sequestration of, 112. 

Shore (Hon. F. J.), death of, 149. 

Shree, use of the word, in public docu- 
ments, 114, 159. 

Shunkeshwar, death of the Swamee, or 
great Hindoo priest of, 106'. 

Siam, arrival of merchants from, at Moul- 
mein, 165. 

Sikhs, fight between the Affghans and, ill, 
*53» 247. 

Sinde, defeat of the Belochees by the 
troops of, 12, 14 — anxiety of the ameers 
of, respecting Sliikarpoic, 13 — insult 
to Col. Pottinger by two youths of rank 
in, 110 — arrival of Capt. Barnes in, 
114> 155. 237— trade in, 237. 

Singapore Intelligence : — Arrival of the 
Diana steamer, 49 — Gallang pirates, 
49* 255— iron ore from Perak, 49 — 
Dutch prohibition against British cot- 
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tons and woollens, 49, 50~.regulation 
of the weights and measures, 49 — use 
^of gongs and fireworks at Chinese mar- 
riages, ib. — ginger, 50 — Mr. Golding 
and Major Kolf, 235 — old coins, 256-— 
ftje Dugong, ib. — prices of European 
goods, and rale of exchange, 58, 123, 
222, 310 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 36, 10b', 257, 282. 

Singhboom, famine and sickness in, 285. 

Singphos, turbulent, 285. 

Slaeery in Formosa, 50. 

Slave Trade on the east coast of China, 50. 

Small-pox in Ceylon, 20, ib’6. 

Societies, Proceedings of: — Temperance 
Societies in India, 38, 231 — Society 
for the Dillusiun of Useful Knowledge 
in China, 50 — • Medical and Pliysical 
So(4cty of Bengal, 6’4 — Agricultural 
Society of Madras, 73, 250 — Madras 
Branch of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 73 — Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
112 — Agricultural Society of Calcutta, 
148 — Native Religious Societies at Cal- 
cutta, 242. 

Society, Chinese Triad, 172. 

Soldiers, system of rewards to European, in 
India, 92 — to native, in India, 94, 202. 

South Seas, murders of ships’ crews in the, 

9L 173. 

Sporting in India, ii. 

Silencer ( Rev. Mr.), new bishop of Ma- 
dras, 218. 

Stations, full-batta, 98, 103, 110, 

Statistics of Bengal, 1 1 1. 

Steam Communication with Inilla, post- 
office regulations respecting, 53— efforts 
of Mr. Wagliorn in promoting, ib. — 
Capt. Grindlay’s advocacy of, lio, 158, 

. 

Steamers, river, in Bengal, 8, 237 — in the 
Indian Archipelago, 49 — iron, in Egypt, 
117 — war, for India, 120, 217 — run of 
the Alnlanta to India, 160 — engage- 
ment of passages on board, at Bombay/ 
211 — run of the /?6’rcnicc, 232. 

Steeple-chacc at Dum Dum, 133, 

Stephen v. Mclvdlc, cases of, 263. 

Slocks, daily prices of, 128, 224, 312. 

Storm, hail, at Secunderabad, 47 — terjdfic, 
at Bombay, 113, 176, 252. ^ 

Stuart (Assist. Surg. P.), d«ath of, 106. 

Sadder Ameens, duties of, in the new 
courts in Assam, 1 4. 

Sudder Nizamul Adawlut — sec Court of. 

Sugar, cultivation of Mauritius, in the 
Deccan, 115. 

Sumatra, arrangements with the Achcnccse 
ill, 48— operations of the Dutch against 
the Boonjal Padrecs in, 30. 

Superstition, native, in India, 145. 

Surat, destructive fire at, 52, 83 — sub- 
scriplioii in aid of the sufl'erers at, 305. 

Surgeons, assistant, their appointment to 
the Indian navy, 33 — see also Vete- 
rinary. 

Suttee at Sattara, 1 14— in Ceylon, 282. 
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Swan Eivert progrpat of the aettleinem at, 
of, 173. 

Sprich earthquake In, 175— ^Jcath of Mr, 
Wm. Elliot in, aoo. 


Union Sank, Calcutta, exteminu 
capiul, 14a — preaent atate of its afl||^ ^ 
,039— run upon the, 084. 7 . 


Taxation in the Keilgherries, 8a— iii the 
Conkan, 1 15 — on pilgrims, 179 — in 
New South Wales, 064. 

Tawtor (Mr.), mortgage by, a. 

(Rev. W.), examination of the 

Mackenzie MSS. by, 47. 

(13rig.-gen.), services of, 99. 

> — - (Maj.), supercession of, asa. 

Tea trade at CaUlon, 51— public sales of, 
in London, ia8, 024 — discoveries of 
the plant in Assam, 242 — in Cochin 
China, 243. 

Temj)€rance Societies in India, 38, 251. 

Tenasserim, field establishments id; 30. 

Tenures of land by Europeans in India, 
67 — investigation of rent-free, in Ben- 
gal, 1 49 land, in the Straits settle- 

ments, 168. 

Thmuxs (Rev. Mr.), 110. 

Theatre at Sydney, 22 — in India, 68 — 
affairs of the Chovirringhee, 148, 245. 

Thomson (Rev. Mr.), expulsion of, from 
the charge of the Vepery schools, 73. 

Tigers, fright from, 1 1— at Saugor, 155. 

Tinnevelly, state of the mission in, 19. 

Todavers of the Neilgherries, dialect and 
traditions of the, 17. 

Tojwgraphy, medical, of Bengal, 109. 

Trattefprohibition against British, at Dutch 
ports in the East, 49, 50, 256 — opium, 
in China, 51, 86, 171— tea, at Canton, 
.reciprocity of, in India, 66 — yearly 
value of, in Van Diemen’s Land, 89 — 
tea, in London, 56, 128, 224— indigo, 

' in London, tft. — in Sinde, 237. 

Transit-duties at Bombay, 85, 252. 

Treasure, hunting for, at Delhi, 12. 

Triad Sodettf in China, 172. 

Trueman (Colonel), 8, 63. 

Tu^ofbld Bay, new settlement at, 91. 


Van Diemen’s LAtfn Intelligence;—'*' 
'i^he lieut.-governtJr, 24— ball, i6.— new 
churches, 16. — Mt. Gregson, 16.— dis- 
posal of colonial lands, Hk — the volun- 
tary principle, 25 — bushrangers, ib . — 
murder of Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse, 
25, 90 — trade, 89 — emigration, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 36. Jy 

Supreme Court ; — Case of Siepnen 

V, Melville, 265— Gregson v. Arthur, 
ih. — Stephen v, the Colonial Times, ib, 
Vellungapoo/ey Thaver, case of, 158. 
Ventura (General), 14, 154* ^*4®* 
Veterinary Surgeons, pay and allowances 
of. 33. 99 

Vyse (Col.), researches of, 117. 

Waghom (Mr.), presentation of a piece*bf 
(date to, 53 — his account of affairs in 
Egypt, 117, 174- 
Walker (Ens.), death of, 168. 

Watt (Wm.), death of, 23, 

Wear (Mr. Wm.), trial of, 89. 

Weather in Eeogul, 147, 155, 176, 227. 
Wellesley (Marquess), grant to, for his 
transcendent services in India, 287,300, 
Wentworth, case of Cavenagh r., 173. 
Wesley Abraham, death of, 250. 

White (Rev, E.), removal of, from^ Cawn- 
pore, 41 — answer to his memorial, 42. 
Whitehead (i. H.), trial of, for murder, 20. 
Wilson (Bishop of Calcutta), 45. 
Witchcraft, murder of two women accused 
of, in Assam, 37. 

Witnesses, competency of, in Bengal, 247. 
Woljr (llev. Joseph)^ 52. 

Wyatt (Mrs.), 12. 

Yellow dye, a new, 38. 

Yemen, affairs in, 118. 


ERRATUM. 

Part I. p. 258, line 3, for Coromandel read Bahdmandcl. 
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